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Preface 


Robert  Frank  Futrell’s  works  on  Air  Force  history  span  the  decades  from 
the  second  World  War  to  Vietnam.  For  the  former  conflict  he  contributed 
sections  to  The  Army  Air  Forces  in  World  War  //,  edited  by  Craven  and  Cate. 
His  volume  The  United  States  Air  Force  in  Korea,  1950-1953  is  the  official 
history  of  the  Air  Force  in  that  action.  His  Ideas,  Concepts,  Doctrine  book  is  a 
fundamental  primer  of  basic  thinking  about  air  power  among  American  military 
services  from  1907  through  1964.  Before  his  retirement  in  1974,  Dr.  Futrell  wrote 
a  detailed  manuscript  on  the  early  years  of  the  USAF  involvement  in  the 
Vietnamese  war.  1  consider  it  an  honor  to  have  been  called  upon  to  prepare  this 
manuscript  for  publication. 

1  wish  to  thank  Major  General  John  W.  Huston,  Chief,  Office  of  Air  Force 
History,  fora  hospitable  environment;  Dr.  Stanley  L.  Falk.  Chief  Historian,  for 
invaluable  counsel  and  support;  Mr.  Max  Rosenberg.  Deputy  Chief  Historian, 
Mr.  Carl  Berger,  Chief,  Histories  Division,  Colonel  John  Schlight.  Chief.  Special 
Histories  Branch,  and  Mr.  Jacob  Van  Staavercn.  historian,  for  helpful  com¬ 
ments;  Dr.  George  M.  Watson  for  responses  to  my  requests  for  information;  and 
all  the  members  of  the  Office  of  Air  Force  History  for  making  me  feel  at  home. 

1  am  responsible  for  any  omissions  or  distortions  in  this  narrative. 


Martin  Blumcnson 
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Part  One: 

The  Truman  Years 


I.  Origins  of 

The  American  Commitment 
to  Vietnam 


About  700  miles  west  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  across  the  China  Sea.  lies  the 
great  Indochinese  peninsula.  China  is  to  the  north,  Burma  to  the  west,  and 
Malaysia  to  the  south.  The  western  part  of  the  peninsula  holds  Thailand  (ancient 
Siam)  while  the  eastern  portion  contains  Laos.  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam 
(formerly  elements  of  French  Indochina).  This  area  of  Southeast  Asia  (SEA) 
attracted  little  American  interest  and  attention  until  the  closing  months  of  World 
War  II. 

American  policymakers  who  shared  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
anticolonial  sentiments  expected  Indochina  to  be  freed  from  French  hegemony. 
Yet  France  reestablished  control  over  Laos.  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam,  which  had 
been  part  of  the  French  Empite  since  the  19th  century.  To  some  extent  this 
occurred  because  the  British  government  wished  to  resuscitate  France  as  a 
European  power  to  help  Britain  balance  somewhat  the  growing  strength  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  United  States  acquiesced  in  this  aim.  and  increasingly  so  as 
the  confrontation  of  the  postwar  superpowers  evolved  into  the  cold  war.  It  was 
the  cold  war  that  drew  the  United  States  into  this  region.1 

Japan  had  virtually  occupied  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam  after  the  fall  of 
France  in  1940.  While  allowing  the  French  to  maintain  a  presence  and  a  measure 
of  control,  the  Japanese  incorporated  the  Indochinese  economic  resources  into 
their  system.  In  March  1945.  with  Metropolitan  France  liberated  and  a  full- 
fledged  member  of  the  Allied  coalition,  the  Japanese  interned  French  civilian  and 
military  officials  and  removed  the  pretense  of  a  combined  occupation. - 

French  police  agencies  and  other  offices  oi  internal  control  having  been 
eliminated,  indigenous  groups  seeking  Vietnamese  independence  began  to 
expand  their  activities.  The  most  vigorous  organization  was  the  Viet  Minh. 
Dominated  by  the  Indochinese  communist  parly  and  directed  by  Ho  Chi  Minh. 
the  Viet  Minh  launched  guerrilla  operations  against  the  Japanese  and  soon 
claimed  to  control  much  of  northern  Vietnam,  the  Tonkin  provinces.  To  help 
harass  the  Japanese  and  also  to  gather  intelligence,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Strategic 
Services  sent  several  small  teams  to  Vietnam. 

By  the  time  of  the  Japanese  surrender  in  August  1945.  the  Viet  Minh  had 
emerged  as  the  leading  nationalist  group  in  Vietnam.  Viet  Minh  soldiers  on 
August  19  arrived  in  Hanoi,  capital  of  Tonkin,  and  assumed  de  facto  control.  In 
Hue,  capital  of  Annam,  the  central  provinces,  Emperor  Bao  Dai,  last  of  the 
Vietnamese  royal  family  and  a  puppet  of  both  France  and  Japan,  abdicated.  In 
Saigon,  capital  of  Cochin  China  in  the  south,  a  committee  took  power  while 
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recognizing  the  overall  authority  of  the  Hanoi  regime.  On  December  2  in  Hanoi, 
Ho  Chi  Minh  proclaimed  the  independence  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  in  Europe  had  closed  and  in  July  1945  the  Potsdam 
Conference  convened.  The  American,  British,  and  Russian  representatives 
agreed  to  include  French  military  forces  in  operations  being  planned  in  Asia, 
chiefly  to  liberate  Indochina.  The  conferees  also  acted  to  regularize  operational 
boundaries.  The  China  Theater  under  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  was 
extended  southward  to  the  16th  parallel,  just  below  Tourane  (Da  Nang).  The 
territory  south  of  that  line  came  under  the  Southeast  Asia  Command  headed  by 
Admiral  Lord  Louis  Mountbatten.  This  division  determined  who  was  to  exercise 
control  after  the  Japanese  capitulation.’ 

In  August  1945,  Chinese  nationalist  troops  moved  into  Tonkin  and  part  of 
Annam.  while  British  troops  occupied  the  test  of  Annam  and  all  of  Cochin 
China.  The  British  restored  French  authority  in  the  south,  and  the  French 
brought  military  forces  into  the  country  and  ruthlessly  suppressed  Vietnamese 
aspirations  for  independence.  Despite  some  continuing  guerrilla  activity,  the 
French  had  regained  their  former  colonial  status  and  were  well  established  in 
Saigon  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  the  north  the  Chinese  refused  to  intervene  in  a  contest  between  the 
well-organized  Viet  Minh  and  the  small  numbers  of  French.  Concerned  by  the 
threat  of  the  Chinese  communists  under  Mao  Tse-tung.  the  Chinese  nationalists 
were  reluctant  to  see  the  triumph  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  Vietnam.  They  preferred  the 
return  of  the  French  if  France  would  abandon  territorial  and  economic  rights 
formerly  granted  as  concessions  in  China.  This  generally  neutral  stance  fueled  the 
struggle  for  power  between  the  Viet  Minh  and  the  French.  A  guerrilla  war  of  low 
intensity  soon  developed. 

When  the  French  agreed  to  renounce  their  concessions  early  in  1946, 
Nationalist  China  recognized  French  sovereignty  in  Indochina  and  moved 
Chinese  troops  out  of  Vietnam.  By  theend  of  March,  they  were  being  replaced  by 
French  military  forces. 

Ho  Chi  Minh  had  been  negotiating  with  the  French  authorities  for  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  new  government  and  ultimate  independence.  The  exchanges  were 
futile  and  incidents  of  violence  multiplied.  The  climax  came  in  November  1946 
after  a  French  patrol  boat  in  Haiphong  harbor  clasned  with  Vietnamese  militia. 
The  French  responded  by  brutally  bombarding  the  city  ano  killing  an  estimated 
6,000  civilians,  whereupon  Ho  broke  off  the  talks.  In  December  he  moved  his 
government  into  the  mountains  of  Tonkin  and  opened  full-scale  guerrilla  war  by 
attacking  the  French  in  Hanoi. 

American  policymakers  had  conflicting  feelings.  Their  sympathy  for  the 
Vietnamese  nationalists  left  them  reluctant  to  sec  Fiance  restore  control  by 
force— they  wanted  French  authority  to  enjoy  the  support  of  the  Vietnamese 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  Americans  were  uneasy  because  Vietnamese  inde¬ 
pendence  might  produce  a  communist  state.4 
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Hoping  that  the  Vietnamese  were  more  nationalistic  than  communistic. 
U.S.  government  officials  urged  the  French  to  end  the  guerrilla  warfare  and  to 
find  a  political  solution  acceptable  to  both  parties.  If  France  made  a  bona  fide 
accommodation  to  ultimate  Vietnamese  sovereignty.  Ho’s  strength  might  col¬ 
lapse.  Continually  advocating  an  equitable  solution  to  the  problem  of  conflicting 
claims  to  power,  the  United  States  prohibited  the  export  of  war  materials  to  the 
French  in  Vietnam,  although  munitions  sent  to  Metropolitan  France  could,  of 
course,  be  reshipped  to  Southeast  Asia.5 

While  combating  Ho’s  guerrilla  activities,  France  entered  into  negotiations 
with  anti-Ho  Vietnamese  parties.  To  give  these  elements  a  native  leader,  the 
French  in  the  spring  of  1949  installed  Bao  Dai.  the  former  emperor,  as  the  chief  of 
state  of  an  entity  formed  by  the  union  of  Tonkin,  Annam.  and  Cochin  China.  But 
this  was  hardly  more  than  a  show  of  sovereignty,  for  the  French  retained  control 
of  Vietnamese  foreign  and  military  affairs.'1 

Troubled  American  officials  began  to  accept  this  arrangement  as  the  cold 
war  intensified  everywhere.  The  Greek  civil  war,  the  Berlin  blockade,  the  coup 
d’etat  in  Czechoslovakia,  as  well  as  the  successes  of  the  Chinese  communists 
against  the  nationalists,  led  to  a  heightened  concern  with  worldwide  communism 
that  appeared  to  be  monolithic.  Surely,  Ho  Chi  Minh’s  communist  affiliation 
was  part  of  a  growing  global  menace.  To  cope  with  this  and  to  rehabilitate 
Western  Europe  as  a  force  against  communist  encroachment,  the  United  States 
early  in  1949  helped  to  form  and  joined  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  for  mutual  defense. 

The  final  triumph  of  the  Chinese  communists  in  October  1949  seemed  to 
confirm  the  worst  American  fears.  It  spurred  the  Congress  to  pass  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  designed  to  deal  with  the  cold  war.  The  President  was 
empowered  to  dispense  funds  to  various  nations,  including  "the  general  area  of 
China”  which  was  extended  to  cover  Southeast  Asia  and  specifically  Vietnam.7 

The  ongoing  guerrilla  war  in  Vietnam  that  weakened  French  support  of 
NATO  and  the  defense  of  Western  Europe,  the  arrival  of  Chinese  communist 
troops  at  the  northern  frontier  of  Vietnam  at  the  beginning  of  1950,  the  formal 
recognition  of  Ho  Chi  Minh’s  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  by  Communist 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  January  1950— all  persuaded  the  United  States 
government  to  adopt  the  Bao  Dai  solution.  On  February  7.  1950.  the  United 
States  extended  diplomatic  recognition  to  the  State  of  Vietnam  as  well  as  to  the 
Kingdoms  of  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

Nine  days  later.  France  requested  American  economic  and  military  assist¬ 
ance  for  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Indochina.  Unable  to  bear  the  burden  without 
American  aid.  France  was  thinking  of  withdrawing  from  the  region  if  Ho  Chi 
Minh  received  increasing  resources  from  China  and  the  Soviet  Union.11 

What  the  French  needed  immediately  were  ammunition,  napalm,  and 
barbed  wire  to  help  defend  perimeters  around  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  against  Viet 
Minh  attacks.  Their  air  units  in  the  Far  East  possessed  only  obsolete  and 
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miscellaneous  aircraft.*  Few  fully  trained  military  maintenance  technicians  were 
on  hand  because  of  a  general  shortage  in  Metropolitan  France,  where  the  French 
Air  Force  depended  in  large  part  on  contract  aircraft  maintenance.9 

President  Harry  S.  Truman  regarded  the  emergence  of  Communist  China 
as  an  extension  of  Soviet  power  and  saw  the  growth  of  communist  influence  over 
Asia  as  a  threat  to  American  interests.  He  instructed  the  National  Security 
Council  to  formulate  a  policy  for  strengthening  non-communist  Asian  nations. 
The  result  was  a  resolve  to  block  communist  expansion  by  collective  and  bilateral 
security  treaties.  Since  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  had  already  recommended 
spending  funds  to  support  anti-communist  forces  in  Indochina,  S75  million 
allocated  in  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  for  “the  general  area  of  China" 
was  appropriately  at  hand. 

The  French  wanted  a  substantial  and  long-term  American  commitment. 
And  in  the  spring  of  1950,  American  decisionmakers  all  opposed  what  was  called 
losing  Southeast  Asia  tocommunism.  Consequently,  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  during  fiscal  year  1951  decided  to  provide  SI64  million  in  military  aid  to 
France  for  use  in  Indochina.10 

Whatever  doubts  some  American  officials  may  have  had  that  French 
military  success,  predicated  on  American  military  assistance,  would  necessarily 
lead  to  a  strengthened  non-communist  government  in  Vietnam  vanished  in  the 
face  of  two  events.  The  first  was  intelligence  confirmation  of  increasing  aid  to  the 
Viet  Minli  by  the  People’s  Republic  of  China.  The  second  was  the  invasion  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  on  June  25, 1950,  by  the  communist  forces  of  the  Democratic 
People's  Republic  of  Korea. 

Now  the  struggle  scented  absolutely  clear.  As  President  Truman  told  Ameri¬ 
cans  on  June  27,  the  communists  had  “passed  beyond  the  use  of  subversion  to 
conquer  independent  nations  and  will  now  use  armed  invasion  and  war.”  The 
United  States,  he  promised,  would  resist  aggression  in  Korea  and  at  the  same 
time  accelerate  military  assistance  to  France  and  the  Associated  States  in  Indo¬ 
china  (Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia).11  Even  as  he  spoke,  eight  C-47  transports 
wctc  being  prepared  for  delivery  to  Metropolitan  France.  Because  the  situation 
was  critical  in  Southeast  Asia,  American  pilots  flew  these  planes  direct  to  Saigon 
and  turned  them  over  even  before  formal  U.S.  agencies  were  in  the  countiy  to 
coordinate  shipments  of  assistance  materials.  These  eight  aircraft  were  the  first 
aviation  aid  furnished  by  the  United  States  to  the  French  in  Vietnam. 

As  American  forces  entered  the  war  in  Korea  and  as  the  French  resisted  Viet 
Minh  attacks  in  Tonkin,  Donald  R.  Heath  became  the  U  S.  Minister  to  the 
Associated  States  on  July  6,  1950.  The  initial  elements  of  the  U.S.  Mililaiy 


*  French  Air  Force  Indochina  consoled  of  two  squadron*  totaling  forty-six  Uritish  MK-IX 
Spitfires,  three  squadrons  of  sixty-three  American  F-63  Kingcobras,  two  squadrons  ol  thirty-fisc 
German  JU-52  transports,  and  oik-  squadron  of  twenty  American  C-47s.  plus  some  light  liaison 
planes.  I  lie  French  Navy  had  a  patrol  squadron  of  eight  American  PHY-5A  C'atahnas  and  a 
reconnaissance  squadron  of  nine  British  Supcrntarinc-I  Sea  Otters  A  lack  of  specialized  aircraft 
required  the  use  of  fighters  for  reconnaissance,  strafing,  and  bombing  missions.  In  general,  however, 
bombardment  was  conducted  by  PBY  patrol  planes  and  by  .IU-52  transports  under  contract. 
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Assistance  Advisory  Group  (MAAG)  entered  Saigon  on  August  3.  Brig.  Gen. 
Francis  G.  Brink.  USA,  assumed  command  on  October  10.  and  Lt.  Col. 
Edmund  F.  Freeman,  the  Air  Attache  in  Saigon,  handled  air  assistance  duties 
until  the  Air  Force  Section  of  M  AAG-lndochina  came  into  being  on  November  8 
under  Col.  Joseph  B.  Wells.12 

Mr.  Heath  was  the  Chief  of  Mission  and  the  senior  U.S.  representative  in 
Saigon.  General  Brink,  the  MAAG  chief,  was  his  military  advisor.  MAAG 
received  and  reviewed  requests  for  American  aid  to  the  ground,  naval,  and  air 
forces,  established  requirements  and.  after  coordinating  with  Heath,  submitted 
them  to  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD).n 

Although  Americans  hoped  to  work  directly  with  the  Vietnamese  as  well  as 
with  the  French,  the  French  termed  the  Bao  Dai  government  and  its  military 
forces  incapable  of  dealing  with  assistance  matters.  French  troops  were  carrying 
the  burden  of  the  war,  and  the  few  Vietnamese  units  in  existence  had  limited 
capacities  except  as  auxiliaries. 

As  a  consequence,  MAAG  received  requests  from  the  French,  transferred 
title  of  military  assistance  program  materials  to  them,  and  tried  to  insure  the 
proper  use  of  the  items  supplied.  On  December  23,  1950.  the  United  States. 
France.  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos  signed  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Agreement.  A  provision  stipulated  that  American  goods  destined  for  Indochina 
would  pass  through  French  hands.14 

The  military  assistance  effort  had  three  priorities.  The  first  was  responding 
to  emergency  requests  to  enable  French  forces  to  meet  immediate  threats.  The 
second  was  improving  French  military  capabilities.  The  third  and  least  important 
was  developing  indigenous  Vietnamese  armed  forces. 

With  respect  to  aviation  requirements,  not  until  October  1950,  when  forty 
U.S.  Navy  F-6F  Hellcats  arrived  in  Saigon  aboard  a  French  carrier,  could  the 
United  States  make  available  fighter  aircraft  to  replace  the  old  MK-IX  Spitfires. 

While  the  French  requested  F-63  Kingcobras  primarily  because  of  their 
37-mm  cannon,  the  United  States  Air  Force  (USAF)*  had  no  spare  parts  or 
ammunition  for  these  obsolete  aircraft  and  instead  furnished  ninety  F-8F  Bear¬ 
cat  fighters,  which  were  ferried  to  Vietnam  in  February  and  March  1951.  Delays 
in  installing  ground  equipment  postponed  the  arrival  in  Vietnam  of  five  RB-26 
reconnaissance  planes  until  July.  Twenty-four  B-26  bombers  were  renovated  and 
transported  to  Hawaii  by  carrier  in  December,  then  flown  toTourane.  Nine 
others  flew  from  Sacramento  to  Hawaii  and  on  to  Vietnam  at  the  of  the 
year. 

These  deliveries  completed  the  initial  aviation  schedules  under  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Program.  The  planes  enabled  the  French  to  expand  sortie 
rates  from  an  average  of  450  a  week  in  the  summer  of  1 950  to  930  in  the  spring  of 
1951. 15 


*  Hereafter  in  this  work,  the  terms  "Air  I;oicc.""Arniy.'“*Navy,"and  "Marine  Corps"  will  mean 
“U  S.  Air  Force."  “11  S  Army."  "U.S.  Navy."  and  “U.S.  Marine  Corps."  Military  forces  of  other 
nations  will  be  specifically  designated,  for  example,  "French  Air  Force  " 
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(Bottom)  F-8F  Bearcats  (orned  to  Vietnam  (Upper  toll)  C-47  with  French  markings  (Upper  right)  USAF 
C-1 1 9s  with  French  markings  leave  Haiphong  to  drop  supplies  at  Dien  Bien  Phu 

P  9  (Top)  B-26s  (Center)  Morane-500  Cnckots  (Bottom)  F-8F  Bearcats  on  Dien  Bien  Phu  Airfield 


Courtesy  French  E  C  P  Armocs 
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I  HE  ORIGINS  OE  AMERICAN  COMMITMENT 


THE  ADVISORY  YEARS 


Despite  higher  American  priorities  in  Korea.  U.S.  materiel  dispatched  to 
Vietnam  helped  the  campaigning.  High  Commissioner  and  Commander  in  Chief 
Gen.  Jean  de  Lattre  de  Tassignv  said  in  January  1951  that  U.S.  air  resources, 
"especially  napalm  bombs,  arrived  in  the  nick  of  time.”  Mr.  Heath  believed  that 
"French  superiority  in  aviation  and  artillery  was  responsible  for  turning  back  a 
Viet  Mini)  offensive.  In  particular,  the  use  of  napalm  .  .  .  was  a  decisive  factor  in 
the  French  holding  operations.”16 

Furthei  French  victories  in  May  195 1  compelled  the  Viet  Mmh  to  abandon 
battles  of  confrontation  and  to  ictrcal  to  lower-key  guerrilla  operations  of 
harassment  and  ambush.  The  war  assumed  the  characteristics  of  a  stalemate.1' 

For  a  variety  of  reasons-— to  gain  the  initiative,  to  respond  to  Ameiican 
urging  fora  gi  cater  Vietnamese  stake  in  the  struggle,  to  allow  France  to  conti  ib- 
ute  more  to  the  NATO  defenses  in  Europe-  the  French  acceded  to  a  request 
from  Bao  Dai  and  projected  an  expansion  of  Vietnamese  military  forces.  They 
opened  an  air  training  center  at  Nha  Trang  Airfield  in  June  1951  and  a  Viet¬ 
namese  Air  Force  office  in  Saigon  during  July.  Furnishing  for  tiaining  several 
Morane-500  Cricket  liaison  aircraft  (French-built  version  of  the  German  Fieselcr 
Storch).  the  French  established  the  Vietnamese  312th  Special  Mission  Squadron 
at  Tan  Son  Nhut  Airfield  near  Saigon.  Though  the  first  Vietnamese  flyers 
received  their  training  in  Metropolitan  France.  French  instructors  at  Nha  Trang 
started  in  March  1952  to  train  small  numbers  of  pilots,  observers,  and  mainte¬ 
nance  men. 

These  efforts  permitted  the  activation  in  1953  of  two  Vietnamese  Cricket 
observation  squadrons  and  in  1954  of  a  light  combat  assault  liaison  squadron 
equipped  with  French  Dassault  M.D.-3 15  Flamants.  The  three  squadrons  were 
reorganized  on  July  I,  1954,  into  the  Vietnamese  1st  Liaison  Group.  Although 
the  air  tiaining  program  had  significance  for  the  future,  it  yielded  only  a  token 
number  of  Vietnamese  liaison  pilots  and  observers  who  had  begun  to  fly  combat 
missions  under  French  control  toward  the  end  of  1952.l!i 

By  then  the  new  MAAG  chief.  Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  J.  H.  Tiapnell.  USA. 
and  Col.  Arvid  E.  Olson,  chief  of  the  MAAG  Air  Force  Section,  weie  concerned 
over  the  effectiveness  of  French  Air  Force  Indochina.  It  was  limited  to  a 
personnel  ceiling  of  10,000  men  and  still  suffered  ft  oil)  a  scaicity  of  technicians. 
Aircraft  maintenance  and  supply  were  consequently  marginal.  Plagued  by  poor 
consumption  records,  the  French  found  it  difficult  to  project  futuie  materiel 
requirements.  At  the  same  time,  the  Korean  War  imposed  its  own  needs. 
American  deliveries  to  Vietnam  decreased,  and  F-8Fs  and  B-26s  scheduled  to 
meet  increasing  attrition  remained  unsent  during  1952.  Yet  ten  C-47s  arriving  in 
March  and  April  1952,  and  ten  more  in  September  and  October  bolstered  the 
French.19 

The  French  flew  the  C-47s  to  their  limits  to  meet  stepped-up  action  by  the 
Viet  Minh  in  October.  The  planes  performed  so  well  that  Gen.  Raoul  Salan.  who 
had  replaced  de  Lattre.  asked  General  Trapped  for  additional  ones.  Trapncli 
passed  the  request  to  Washington  and.  toward  the  end  of  the  year.  Far  East  Air 
Forces  (FEAF)  headquarters  in  Tokyo  received  instructions  to  fill  the  order. 
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FEAF  hurriedly  dispatched  twenty-one  C-47s  to  Clark  Air  Base  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  There,  the  24th  Air  Depot  Wing  removed  USAF  insignia,  added  paradrop 
equipment,  and  delivered  the  planes  to  the  French  at  Nha  Trang.  To  provide 
technicians  for  better  maintenance  and  supply,  the  wing  sen;  a  temporary  duty 
force  to  Nha  Trang  on  January  4.  1953.  This  was  the  first  USAF  coi.tmgcnt. 
exclusive  of  the  M  AAG.  to  deploy  to  Vietnam.  They  remained  in  the  countiy 
until  French  troops  relieved  them  on  August  I4.20 

While  the  U  nited  States  was  funding  approximately  one-third  of  the  costs  of 
military  operations,  the  French,  despite  limited  success  in  northwest  Tonkin, 
became  increasingly  disheartened  by  their  own  casualties  and  expenditures. 
Appropriations  from  Bao  Dai's  government  and  from  the  French  National 
Assembly  for  continuing  military  operations  were  difficult  to  obtain.21  As  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  informed  President-elect  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  in 
November  1952.  the  French,  in  Paris  as  well  as  in  Vietnam,  were  wavering  in 
their  support  for  the  war.  They  wanted  international  backing  and  additional 
assistance  for  their  efforts.22 

Dealing  with  this  pioblem  would  be  one  of  President  Eisenhower’s 
concerns. 


FAR  EAST  AIR  FORCES 
(Japan) 
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(Philippines) 
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Part  two: 

The  Eisenhower  Years 


\N  « 


II.  Dien  Bien  Phu 


Early  in  his  administration.  President  Eisenhower  decided  that  three  actions 
were  necessary  for  French  success  in  Indochina.  France  had  to  give  “greater 
reality"  to  Vietnamese  nationalistic  aspirations  and  thereby  deny  the  Viet  Mini) 
their  claim  of  struggling  for  independence.  With  the  Vietnamese  people  thus 
allowed  a  gt eater  stake  in  their  destiny,  the  French  had  to  place  more  reliance  on 
indigenous  military  forces,  icquiring  better  equipment  and  training  facilities. 
Finally,  the  free  world  had  to  furnish  more  assistance  to  France,  which  alone  was 
cairying  on  what  appeared  to  be  an  international  struggle.1 

In  March  1953  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  advised  French 
authorities  that  the  United  States  would  enlarge  its  fiscal  support  if  France 
framed  an  acceptable  plan  foi  resolving  the  war.2  Before  the  French  government 
could  make  a  detailed  response,  the  Viet  Mini)  launched  another  offensive  in 
western  Tonkin  in  April  1953.  moved  into  Laos,  and  threatened  Thailand.' 

A  NATO  foreign  ministers  conference  was  in  progress  in  Paris  and  French 
officials  asked  Dulles  for  the  loan  of  C-l  19  transports  to  lift  tanks  and  other 
heavy  equipment  into  Laos.  Although  Eisenhower  was  unwilling  to  employ 
USAF  crews  on  these  combat  missions,  he  agreed  to  lend  the  planes  if  Civil  Air 
Transport  contract  crews  from  Taiwan  flew  them.  These  arrangements  made. 
FEAF  received  the  order  to  provide  the  aircraft.  In  May  USAF  crews  flew  six 
C-l  19s  to  Nha  Trang  where  contract  pilots  took  them  to  Cat  Bi  Airfield  near 
Haiphong.  The  24th  Air  Depot  Wing  sent  a  supporting  maintenance  and  supply 
detachment  to  Cat  Bi,  and  then  to  Gia  Lar.  Airfield  near  Hanoi.  Theairctaft  and 
detachment  withdiew  from  Vietnam  late  in  July  after  satisfying  the  requirement.4 

General  Henii  Eugene  Navarre,  a  new  commander  in  chief,  arrived  in 
Vietnam  in  May  1953,  with  instructions  to  defeat  the  Viet  Mini)  and  bring  the 
wat  to  a  close  m  conformance  with  American  provisos.  Navarre  drew  a  plan  to 
use  mobile  strike  forces  against  main  enemy  units.  I  le  hoped  to  expand  support, 
heighten  cooperation  among  ground,  naval,  and  air  forces,  secure  fresh  rein¬ 
forcements  from  France,  and  improve  Vietnamese  forces.  He  proposed  to  lure 
the  Viet  Mini)  into  open  battle,  break  up  their  main  forces  by  1955,  and  reduce 
them  to  a  low  level  of  guerrilla  warfare  that  for  the  most  part  indigenous  troops 
could  contain.5 

To  help  Navat  ic  and  incidentally  to  observe  the  local  conditions,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  joint  military  mission  headed  by  Army  Ll.  Gen.  John  W.  O'Danicl  and 
including  Maj.  Gen.  Chester  E.  McCarty,  commander  of  FEAF’s  315th  Air 
Division  (Combat  Cargo),  reached  Saigon  on  June  20.  O'Danicl  was  favorably 
impressed  with  Navarre’s  plan.  So  was  McCarty.  Because  of  the  personnel 
shortages  in  French  Air  Force  Indochina,  McCarty  noted,  deliveries  of  more 
U.S.  aircraft  without  air  and  maintenance  ctews  made  little  sense.  Navarre 
wanted  extra  paratroop  lift  capacity,  and  McCarty  proposed  to  lend  the  French 
C-|  19s.  The  planes  could  be  dispatched  to  Cat  Bi  a  day  before  a  planned 
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operation,  flown  in  combat  by  French  ciews.  and  icturncd  to  Clark  Air  Base  for 
maintenance.6 

The  commander  of  French  Air  Fotce  Indochina  rejected  the  C- 1 1 9s. 
Instead,  he  lequested  MAAG  in  August  1953  to  supply  twenty-five  C-47s  plus 
necessary  equipment  by  October  1 .  Palled  out  of  units  in  the  United  States,  these 
aircraft  were  delivered  to  Vietnam  in  December.’ 

The  armistice  in  Korea,  signed  on  July  27.  1953.  raised  the  possibility  of 
greater  support  not  only  by  the  United  States  for  the  French  but  by  Communist 
China  for  the  Viet  Minlt  as  well.  Ametican  officials  nevertheless  believed  in  the 
efficacy  of  Navarre’s  plan.  When  the  Ftench  government  in  September  agreed  to 
the  eventual  independence  of  Vietnam,  the  United  States  promised  to  make 
available  in  addition  to  the  assistance  funds  already  committed  to  the  French 
and  the  Associated  States  of  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  Laos—  S305  million  by 
the  end  of  1954.  In  March  1954  the  United  States  would  offer  to  boost  the 
amount  and  to  leunburse  Fiance  up  to  S785  million  for  e.xpendituies  in  Indo¬ 
china  during  calendai  year  I954A 

In  Vietnam.  Navarre  said  he  would  keep  General  Trapnell  and  MAAG 
informed  of  operational  plans  and  not  limit  their  function  simply  to  handling 
materiel  requests.  Expecting  MAAG  to  play  a  larger  role  in  assisting  the  French. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Charles  E.  Wilson  in  January  1954  augmented  the  Air 
Force  Section  from  seven  officers  and  eight  airmen  to  thiity  officers  and  thirty- 
five  airmen.  Yet.  despite  public  announcements  in  Washington  of  all-out  Ameri¬ 
can  support.  MAAG  continued  to  have  little  influence  on  French  activities. 
MAAG  complained  (as  other  bodies  with  similar  missions  elsewhere  normally 
noted)  that  the  French  were  reluctant  to  accept  advice.  They  generally  expected 
the  United  States  to  deliver  everything  requested,  regardless  of  their  ability  to  use 
or  to  maintain  it.9 

Starting  his  operations  in  the  fall  of  1 953.  General  Navarie  focused  on  the 
plain  of  Dien  Bien  Phu.  Located  in  northwest  Tonkin  and  near  the  boidei  of 
Laos,  it  controlled  the  main  toad  between  the  two  regions.  A  strongly  fortified  air 
and  ground  base  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  would  reestablish  French  authoiity  in  the  area 
and  block  Viet  Minlt  incursions  into  the  neighboring  kingdom.10 

Paratroopers  jumped  onto  an  airstrip  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  on  November  20. 
and  began  to  fortify  the  area.  They  needed  heavy  equipment,  including  large 
quantities  of  baibed  wire.  On  December  5  FEAF  started  to  fetry  315th  Air 
Division  C-I19s  to  Cat  Bi  Airfield  for  further  flight  by  French  military  or  by 
civilian  contract  crews.  At  Cat  Bi  a  detachment  of  the  483d  Troop  Cartier  Wing, 
the  808 1st  Aerial  Resupply  Unit,  and  a  provisional  maintenance  squadron  of  the 
Fa i  East  Air  Logistics  Foice  supported  from  twelve  to  twenty-two  C-l  1 9s  at  any 
given  time.11 

As  Navarre  developed  an  enclave  in  northwestern  Tonkin,  he  had  to 
weaken  the  French  defenses  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  In  December  1953  and  in 
January  1954,  Viet  Minlt  attacks  threatened  French  security  in  those  cities.  Even 
more  serious  was  a  glowing  Viet  Minlt  concentration  around  Dien  Bien  Phu.1-’ 
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The  American  government  noted  the  dangers,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  International  Security  Affairs  Frank  C.  Nash  diiected  the  military 
services  to  give  tlte  highest  priority  to  the  Mutual  Assistance  Program  without 
regatd  to  funding.  On  January  16.  1954.  President  Eisenhower  instructed 
Defense  Secretary  Wilson  to  report  to  nim  all  that  could  be  done  to  help  the 
French  without  actually  committing  U.S.  forces  to  combat.  To  permit  the 
French  to  counter  Viet  Minh  incursions  into  Laos,  six  long-range  B-26s  arrived 
in  Indochina  in  January.  When  the  French  then  requested  twenty-two  more,  ten 
to  offset  attrition  and  twelve  to  augment  bombing  capabilities.  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  Nash  on  January  29  resolved  to  provide  them  even  if  they  had  to  come  from 
opeiational  USAF  squadrons  in  the  Far  East.  Notified  of  the  decision.  FEAF 
ferried  sixteen  of  its  planes  from  Japan  to  Clark  Air  Base  where  French  markings 
were  painted  on.  then  delivered  them  to  Fouranc  in  mid-Ftoruary.  These 
aircraft  remained  on  loan  until  sixteen  B  26s  and  three  RB-26s.  funded  by 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Progiani.  could  reach  Indochina  later  in 
February  and  March. n 

Despite  talk  of  getting  additional  aviation  personnel  from  France  and  of 
using  Vietnamese  to  augment  French  service  troops,  the  French  air  units 
remained  approximately  one-fourth  undermanned.  FEAF  received  instructions 
on  January  3 1  to  organize  for  duty  in  Vietnam  several  provisional  C-47  and  B-26 
maintenance  and  supply  units,  with  a  composite  strength  of  some  three  hundred 
men.  Brig.  Gen.  Albert  G.  Hewitt,  commander  of  Far  East  Air  Logistics  Force, 
arrived  in  Saigon  on  February  2.  1954,  and  established  a  B-26  detachment  at 
Touranc  and  a  C-47  detachment  at  Do  Son  Airfield  near  Haiphong.  Three  days 
later,  the  members  of  this  highly  classified  undertaking  began  to  be  airlifted  in. 
President  Eisenhower  informed  the  American  public  that  “some  airplane 
mechanics  .  .  .  who  would  not  get  touched  by  combat"  had  been  sent  to 
Vietnam.14 

Support  of  the  French  bothered  Gen.  Otto  P.  Wcyland.  FEAF  command¬ 
ing  general.  Because  furnishing  USAF  personnel  hampered  his  own  combat 
icadincss.  he  preferred  the  French  to  receive  American  funds  for  contract 
maintenance.  Traveling  to  Vietnam  early  in  February.  General  Wcyland  gained 
the  impression  that  the  French  problems  were  “primarily  political  and  psycho¬ 
logical."  The  Vietnamese  disliked  the  Fiench  and  seived  pooily  undet  them. 
More  serious,  the  Vietnamese  laborers  who  worked  at  the  Hanoi  airfields  by  day 
might  well  be  joining  the  Viet  Minh  at  night.15 

As  growing  communist  forces  gathered  around  Dien  Bicn  Phu  and  cut  the 
surface  routes  to  the  garrison.  General  Navarre  airlifted  new  French  and  Viet¬ 
namese  troops  into  the  airhead.  By  mid-January  1954.  air  supply  required  twenty 
C-1 19  and  fifty  C-47  sorties  each.  day.  The  security  of  this  airlift  seemed  threat¬ 
ened  when  radio  intercepts  reported  Viet  Minh  stockpiling  of  37-mm  rapid-fire. 
Soviet-made  antiaircraft  (A  A)  artillery  ammunition  nearby.  At  the  request  of  the 
Army  attache  in  Saigon,  two  FEAF  experts  in  antiaircraft  warfare.  Captains 
Robert  M.  Lloyd  and  Robert  W.  Hicks,  visited  Vietnam  between  January  16and 
February  5.  They  warned  that  37-mm  guns  sited  along  the  limited  air  approaches 
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to  Dien  Bicn  Phu  would  have  “considerable  success"  against  low-flying  tram  • 
ports.  But  aftet  studying  aerial  photographs,  the  officers  concluded  that  the 
French  had  exaggerated  the  threat— there  were  no  enemy  37-mm  guns  in  the 
area.16 

President  Eisenhower  was  apprehensive  that  the  Viet  Minh  would  overrun 
the  troops  besieged  in  the  isolated  fortress  at  Dien  Bien  Phu.  but  Navarre 
mmained  optimistic.  The  position  was  aiuacling  a  large  part  of  the  Viet  Minh 
military  forces  and  if  they  attacked,  the  Ftench  would  inflict  heavy  casualties  on 
them.  The  report  of  the  American  antiaircraft  artillery  experts  was  reassuring. 
French  Mimstci  of  Defense  Rene  Pleven  and  Armed  Forces  Chief  of  Staff  Ft. 
Gen.  Paul  H.  R.  Ely  visited  the  site  in  February  and  were  impressed  with  the 
strength  of  the  defenses.  General  O'Daniel  enthusiastically  reported  the  land 
garrison  able  to  withstand  any  attack  that  the  Viet  Minh  could  launch  "at 
present.”  The  USAF  directorate  of  intelligence  decided  in  March  1954  that  Ho 
Chi  Minh  would  be  "stupid"  to  attack  and  take  heavy  losses  when  "hit  and  run" 
tactics  wete  so  much  more  effective.1' 

in  talks  completed  on  February  18.  1954.  France,  the  United  States.  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  todiscuss  political  solutions  for  Korea  and 
Indochina  at  a  conference  to  be  held  in  Geneva  on  April  26.  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  had  opposed  setting  a  specific  date  for  further  international  negotiations, 
arguing  that  a  fixed  time  would  tempt  Ho  Chi  Minh  into  a  spectacular 
operation.11' 

His  concern  was  prophetic—  Ho  sought  an  all-out  victory  at  Dien  Bien  Phu. 
Chinese  advisors  had  trained  and  equipped  Viet  Minh  artillery  and  antiaircraft 
units.  Disassembled  weapons,  brought  in  on  the  backs  of  human  carriers,  had 
been  reassembled  and  placed  in  positions  concealed  under  heavy  vegetation  in 
the  hills  surrounding  the  French  garrison.  Artillery  pieces  included  75-  and 
105-mm  howitzers,  the  latter  of  American  manufacture  that  had  been  captured 
in  Korea.  Among  the  antiaircraft  arms  were  Soviet-made  37-mm  automatic 
weapons  and  12.7-mm  heavy  trachincguns.  A  100-mile  road  was  opened  to  a 
major  depot  on  the  Chinese  border,  and  a  fleet  of  1.000  trucks  arriving  from 
China  assured  sufficient  shells  for  a  high  rate  of  lire.19 

Before  the  Viet  Minh  launched  their  attack  against  Dien  Bien  Phu.  guerril¬ 
las  struck  the  Gia  Lam  and  Cal  Bi  airfields  instde  the  Hanoi-Haiphong  perim¬ 
eter.  On  the  night  of  March  3,  infiltrators  used  plastic  explosives  to  damage  or 
destroy  ten  civil  transport  aircraft  at  Gia  Lam.  I  hrce  nights  later  at  Cat  Bi. 
guerrillas  destroyed  one  B-26  and  six  Morane-500  Crickets  and  damaged  three 
parked  B-26s.20 

The  attack  against  Dien  Bien  Phu  began  on  March  10  with  shelling  of  the 
two  airstrips.  At  nightfall  on  the  13th  the  Viet  Minh  mounted  massed  assaults 
against  outposts.  Although  the  French  dropped  two  paratroop  battalions  into 
Dien  Ricn  Phu  on  March  !4and  16.  the  Viet  Minh  clung  to  the  surrounding  hills 
and  sent  artillery  fire  plunging  down  upon  the  garrison  and  airstrips.  Ground 
support  came  from  all  available  air  units  of  French  Air  Force  Indochina,  the 
French  aircraft  carrier  Arromanches,  and  from  some  naval  patrol  airmen  flying 
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PB4Y-2  Privateeis  out  ol  Cat  Bi.  Sorties  during  the  week  o(  March  11-17 
averaged  lorty-thiee  per  day. 

On  the  14th  communist  gunneis  closed  the  principal  airstiip  at  Dien  Bien 
Phu.  then  dest toyed  se\en  F-8Fs.  two  C'-47s.  one  C-l  19.  lour  Cnckets.  and  two 
H-I9B  hehcopteis  on  the  ground.  A  B-26  hit  by  antiairci  ift  liie  crashed  upon 
landing  at  Cat  Bi.  Enemy  file  the  next  day  downed  one  F-61  undone  E-81-.  1  hat 
same  week.  Ilak  damaged  three  F-8Fsand  one  C-l  19.  C-47-  and  smallei  planes 
sneaked  into  the  austrip  at  night  for  two  weeks  to  evacuate  casualties.  These 
missions  ceased  after  an  air  ambulance  was  destroyed  by  artill  :ry  on  Match  28. -1 

French  fighters  and  light  bombers  giving  direct  and  close  air  support  to  the 
ground  troops  had  to  operate  from  higher  altitudes  because  of  the  accurate 
antiaircraft  fire.  The  crews  thciefore  found  it  harder  to  locate  and  hit  dug-in  and 
carefully  camouflaged  positions.  Since  napalm  dropped  by  C-47s  seemed  partic¬ 
ularly  potent,  the  Ftcnch  on  March  18  asked  to  use  FEAF  C-l  19s  for  larger 
napalm  drops  on  moonlit  nights.  While  General  Wcyland  thought  the  C-l  19s 
rather  vulnerable  for  such  work,  he  agreed  to  furnish  them.  One  plane  carrying 
4,000  gallons  of  drummed  napalm  crashed  during  takeoff  from  Cat  Bi  on  March 
23.  Nevertheless,  the  French  flew  some  C-l  19  drops  with  satisfactory  results.  But 
napalm,  effective  in  the  rice  paddies  of  the  Red  River  Delta,  was  less  suitable  to 
the  canopied  and  rain-soaked  forest  around  Dien  Bien  Phu.22 

With  the  major  airstrip  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  closed,  the  170  tons  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  32  oflood  required  each  day  to  sustain  the  garrison  had  to  be  dropped 
into  ever-shrinking  /.ones.  All  military  air  transports,  including  American  C-l  19s. 
were  committed  to  this  resupply,  even  though  high-altitude  drops  from  8.000  to 
10.000  f dispersed  much  cargo  into  Viet  Minh  territory.  Drops  from  3.000  to 
4.000  feet  were  impossible  because  of  the  37-nim  antiaircraft  fire.  Supplies  in  lieu 
of  aircraft  and  crews  were  sacrificed,  and  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  items  fell 
into  enemy  hands.3' 

President  Eisenhower  seriously  considered  a  direct  U.S.  military  interven¬ 
tion.  But  judging  adequate  gi  ound  forces  to  be  already  engaged,  he  was  reluctant 
to  commit  American  ground  troops  in  Southeast  Asia  or  to  employ  air  units 
squarely  in  support  of  the  French.  He  was  unwilling  to  authorize  stronger  U.S. 
measures  unless  a  coalition  of  pov  ers.  including  Britain  in  particular,  gave  moral 
meaning  to  such  an  undertaking.24 

Talk  of  using  American  air  and  naval  forces  to  support  the  French 
prompted  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  Thomas  D.  White  to  direct  a  study  on  how 
best  to  employ  the  Air  Force  in  Indochina.  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  Matthew  B. 
Ridgway  dispatched  a  team  of  officers  under  Maj.  Gen.  James  M.  Gavin  to 
Vietnam  to  gather  facts  on  a  possible  ground  force  commitment.  President 
Eisenhower,  noting  that  General  Trapncll  was  due  for  rotation,  directed  that 
General  O'Daniel,  an  experienced  combat  commander  who  still  visited  indo- 
china  periodically,  be  assigned  as  Chief  of  MAAG.2' 

In  Washington  on  March  20,  French  General  Ely  met  with  President 
Eisenhower,  Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  and  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Admiral  Arthur  W.  Radford.  USN.  who  were  gravely  and  sympathetically 
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concerned  about  the  situation.  Eisenhower  directed  Radford  to  give  the  French 
whatever  materials  they  requested  He  was  speaking  of  logistic  assistance,  but  Ely 
had  the  impression  that  much  mote  was  involved  in  the  offer.  Dulles  reiterated 
the  position  that  overt  U.S.  participation  in  the  war  would  depend  on  French 
willingness  to  expand  the  training  of  indigenous  forces  and  to  give  ultimate 
independence  to  the  Associated  States.  Radford  was  more  encouraging.  He 
spoke  of  direct  U.S.  intervention  by  sixty  B-29  bombers  escorted  by  1 50  carrier 
aircraft  of  the  Seventh  Fleet  against  the  Viet  Minh  at  Dien  Bicn  Phu. 

In  Paris,  Ely  reported  Radford's  personal  assurance  of  naval  air  support  if 
the  situation  required  it.  The  French  government  on  March  29  then  sent  Col. 
Raymond  Brohon  to  Vietnam  to  sec  if  American  intervention  was  needed  to  save 
Dien  Bicn  Phu.*6 

In  Hanoi.  Brohon  told  General  Navarre  of  possible  American  airstrikes.  At 
first  feeling  that  they  might  trigger  overt  Chinese  intervention.  Navarre  informed 
General  Ely  on  the  night  of  April  3  that  direct  American  action  might  "have  a 
decisive  effect  particularly  if  it  comes  before  the  [next]  Viet-Minh  assault."  The 
Viet  Minh  had  already  launched  a  massed  attack  on  the  evening  of  March  30. 
and  were  about  to  mount  another  on  the  night  of  April  4.  They  seemed  to  be 
taking  heavy  casualties.27 

On  the  3d  of  April  in  Paris,  the  French  government  asked  the  United  States 
to  fly  two  battalions  of  French  paratroopers  and  some  naval  personnel  from 
France  to  Vietnam.  The  Americans  agreed  and  set  'he  first  aii lift  for  the  1 5th.211 
Alerted  on  Apiil  3  to  assume  the  mission,  the  United  States  Air  Forces  in  Europe 
planned  to  use  C-l  19s  of  the  322d  Air  Division  (Combat  Cargo).  On  the  6th. 
however.  Pnme  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru  refused  to  permit  flights  ovci  India, 
even  though  the  troops  transported  would  be  unarmed  and  dressed  in  civilian 
clothes.  Air  Force  headquarters  accordingly  directed  the  62d  Troop  Carrier 
Wing  to  deploy  C-l 24s  from  Larson  Air  Force  Base.  Washington.  On  April  20. 
six  C-l  24s  picked  up  5 14  passengers  in  Paris  and  Tunis  and  traveled  to  Vietnam, 
with  intermediate  refueling  stops  in  Libya.  Egypt.  Saudi  Arabia,  Pakistan. 
Ceylon,  and  Thailand.  The  planes  unloaded  at  Tourane  on  the  23d.  A  second  lift 
of  five  C-l  24s  departed  Marseilles  with  452  passengers  on  May  5.  followed  much 
the  same  rmitc,  and  arrived  at  Tourane  on  the  8th.29 

Meanwhile,  at  midnight  on  April  4.  Premier  Joseph  Laniel  asked  Ambas¬ 
sador  C.  Douglas  Dillon  for  strikes  by  Navy  carrier  pilots  against  Viet  Minh 
artillery  around  the  besieged  French  forces.  As  an  alternative,  he  requested  the 
immediate  loan  of  ten  to  twenty  B-29s.  these  to  be  maintained  by  USAF 
personnel  and  flown  by  French  crews. ,n 

Secretary  Dulles  had  earlier  spoken  of  the  determination  of  the  United 
States  to  resist  Chinese  aggression.  In  a  speech  to  the  Overseas  Press  Club  in 
Washington  on  March  29,  he  expressed  strong  opposition  by  "whatever  means’’ 
against  the  extension  of  communist  power  into  Southeast  Asia.*1 

British  Foreign  Secretary  Anthony  Eden  wanted  to  be  sure  exactly  what 
Dulles  meant,  for  Eden  thought  it  useless  to  encourage  the  French  in  an 
adventure  that  would  succeed  only  with  more  than  limited  military  assistance. 
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Accoidingly.  the  British  Ambassador  Roger  M.  Makinsinfoimcd  Dulles  that  his 
government  believed  the  French  situation  in  Indochina  to  be  beyond  salvage.  It 
was  therefore  important,  he  said,  to  refrain  from  jeopardizing  the  negotiations  to 
be  held  in  Geneva.’2 

Secretary  Dulles.  Admiral  Radford,  and  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Roger  M.  Kyes  on  April  3  briefed  a  select  group  of  congressional  leaders.  The 
latter  made  it  clear  that  the  Congress  would  support  no  unilateral  U.S.  interven¬ 
tion  in  Indochina  unless  three  conditions  were  met:  unified  action  by  the  non¬ 
communist  nations  in  Southeast  Asia  and  by  the  United  Kingdom,  complete 
independence  to  be  granted  to  the  Associated  States,  and  continuation  by  the 
French  of  their  military  effort  on  the  same  scale  after  other  nations  cnteied  the 
conflict." 

Because  congressional  support  for  U.S.  air  and  naval  assistance  to  France 
depended  on  a  British  alignment.  President  Eisenhower  wrote  Prime  Minister 
Winston  Churchill  a  personal  letter  on  April  4.  Churchill's  response  three  days 
later  indicated  little  enthusiasm  for  involvement.’4 

On  April  5  Dulles  had  revealed  in  testimony  before  the  House  foreign  affairs 
committee  that  the  Chinese  were  "coming  awfully  close"  to  overt  military 
intervention.  This,  lie  said,  Eisenhower  would  not  countenance.  Yet.  given  the 
British  position,  the  United  States  on  the  6th  informed  France  that  other 
circumstances  were  necessary  for  a  direct  American  role  in  Vietnam.35 

On  the  same  day.  Gen.  Nathan  F.  Twining.  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff, 
recommended  against  lending  B-29  aircraft  for  two  reasons.  The  French  had 
little  ability  to  operate  the  planes  and  none  to  support  them.  Suitable  targets  for 
the  large  bombers  were  absent.15 

General  Navarre  informed  Paris  on  April  7  that  he  lacked  Fiench  flight 
crews  to  man  boi  rowed  B-29s.  Furthermore,  without  fighter  escorts,  the  B-29s 
might  be  shot  down  if  the  Chinese  sent  in  MIG  jets.’’ 

Convinced  of  Indochina's  major  importance  to  the  free  world.  President 
Eisenhower  on  the  7th  explained  to  the  press  why  he  thought  so.  The  surtender  of 
any  free  people  to  communism,  he  said,  was  inimical  to  freedom  everywhere.  The 
loss  of  Vietnam  would  expose  other  nations  in  Southeast  Asia  to  communist 
aggression.  “You  have  a  row  of  dominoes  set  up.  you  knock  over  the  first  one, 
and  what  will  happen  to  the  last  one  is  the  certainty  it  will  go  over  very  quickly."’* 

American  military  studies  were  far  from  optimistic  about  the  prospect  of 
employing  U.S.  combat  forces  to  support  the  French.  A  FEAF  staff  paper 
stressed  the  point  that  the  French  still  followed  an  “arrogant"  colonial  policy  and 
had  so  alienated  native  loyalties  a.,  to  make  a  military  solution  probably  impossi¬ 
ble.  Besides,  rigid  ceilings  on  French  military  manpower  and  a  reluctance  to 
develop  native  forces  had  dashed  what  hope  there  might  have  been  to  deal  with 
the  Viet  Minh  militarily.  More  spccifical'y.  the  French  had  failed  to  exploit  their 
planes  lully.  for  they  had  neither  interdicted  enemy  supply  routes  nor  properly 
used  air  strikes  against  the  hostile  concentrations  ringing  the  fortiess.’9 

A  USAF  staff  study  concluded  that  air  power  would  contribute  to  the 
efforts  of  land  forces,  but  several  factors  would  seiiously  inhibit  air  effectiveness. 
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Cited  were  the  character  of  the  ground  operations,  the  terrain,  the  weather,  the 
absence  among  the  indigenous  population  of  a  will  to  fight,  the  general  scarcity  of 
good  air  targets,  and  the  want  of  target  information.40 

The  Army  fact-finding  team  headed  by  General  Gavin  reported  that  eight 
U.S.  divisions  plus  thirty-five  engineer  battalions  would  have  to  fight  in  the 
Hanoi  Delta  and  possibly  seize  Hainan  Island.  Because  Southeast  Asia  had  no 
good  ports,  airfields,  and  land  communications,  support  requirements  were 
tremendous.  “We  finally  decided  when  we  were  all  through,"  Gavin  said  later, 
“that  what  we  were  talking  about  doing  was  going  to  war  with  Red  China  under 
conditions  that  were  appallingly  disadvantageous.”  Ridgway  sent  the  report  to 
President  Eisenhower  who  was  struck  by  the  enormity  of  the  requirements 
posited.41 

Yet  U.S.  military  commanders  in  the  Far  East  tried  to  furnish  all-out  logistic 
support  to  the  French,  even  drawing  equipment  from  American  units.  Gen.  Earle 
E.  Partridge,  who  assumed  command  of  Far  East  Air  Forces  on  March  26, 1954, 
directed  “full,  prompt,  and  effective”  action.  Thu.,  when  the  French  High 
Commissioner  asked  Ambassador  Heath  early  in  April  for  eighteen  C-47s  to 
replace  losses,  the  planes  were  flown  from  Japan  to  Touranc  on  April  9  and 
placed  on  loan.  When  the  French  wanted  twenty-five  B-26B  aircraft,  these  too 
were  provided.  Other  expedited  deliveries  included  H-19  helicopters  taken  from 
Marine  Corps  units  in  the  Far  East,  L-20  liaison  aircraft  from  the  Air  Force,  and 
twelve  F-8F  replacement  aircraft  diverted  from  Thailand  commitments.  The 
carrier  Saipan  brought  twenty-five  F-4U  Corsair  fighters  to  Tourane  to  augment 
the  F-6Fs  aboard  the  Arromanches.  While  FEAF  sent  large  air  shipments  of 
munitions,  parafiares.and  white-phosphorus  bombs,  larger  deliveries  of  heavier 
ordnance  came  by  surface  vessels  loaded  in  Korea  and  Okinawa.42 

Maj.  Gen.  Jacob  E.  Smart,  FEAFdcputy  for  operations,  offered  the  French 
on  April  7  the  Hail  (Lazy  Dog)  munitions  stored  in  Japan.  These  small  finned 
bullets  had  been  manufactured  for  antipersonnel  missions  during  the  Korean 
War  but  had  never  been  used  in  combat.  With  1 1,200  of  the  missiles  packed  in  a 
cluster  adapter  about  the  size  and  weight  of  a  500-pound  bomb,  the  tactic  was  to 
drop  the  clusters  from  15,000  feet  and  burst  them  at  5.000  feet.  This  allowed  the 
finned  bullets  to  gain  lethal  velocity  as  they  approached  the  giound.4’ 

Five  million  of  these  surll  missiles  and  500  cluster  adapters  arrived  at 
Haiphong  on  April  1 6,  but  thv  ship  was  delayed  on  berthing  and  did  not  unload 
until  the  23d.  When  the  shipment  was  unpacked,  about  half  the  missiles  were 
corroded  and  many  had  damaged  fins  that  alfectcd  their  ballistic  flight.  Two 
FEAF  technical  experts,  Lt.  Col.  William  B.  Sanders  and  Maj.  Robert  V. 
Prouty,  urged  the  French  to  employ  the  finned  bullets  in  a  fairly  large  strike 
against  enemy  personnel.  The  French,  however,  preferred  to  use  them  against 
antiaircraft  artillery  emplacements.  Four  PB4Y-2  aircraft,  each  carrying  12 
cluster  units,  opened  the  attack  and  through  May  2  dropped  227  units:  B-26s 
dropped  132. 

Though  Sanders  and  Prouty  were  unable  to  obtain  concrete  evaluations  of 
results,  the  French  appeared  to  be  happy  with  circumstantial  evidence.  On  April 
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30  and  May  1  the  missile  bombs  were  extensively  employed  in  conjunction  with 
air  resupply  missions,  and  on  these  dates  C-l  19  crews  reported  less  antiaircraft 
fire  than  usual.  Perhaps  more  indicative,  the  Viet  Minh  dispersed  their  antiair¬ 
craft  batteries.  To  Sandcts  it  seemed  that  “the  finned  bullet  attacks  were  success¬ 
ful  but  only  due  to  volume  rather  than  good  delivery  tactics.”44 

When  Generals  Partridge  and  Smart  visited  Vietnam  during  April  14-18. 
General  Navarre  asked  whether  B-29  operations  were  feasible.  On  his  way  home. 
Partridge  tadioed  Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  D.  C.  Caldara,  commander  of  the  FEAF 
Bomber  Command  (Provisional),  to  meet  him  at  Haneda  airport  in  Tokyo. 
There  Partridge  told  Caldara  of  Navarre’s  request.  According  to  Navarre.  B-29 
operations  had  been  cleared  through  diplomatic  channels.  Partridge  had 
received  no  such  directive,  in  any  case.  Caldara  was  to  go  to  Vietnam  and  sec 
whether  B-29s  would  be  effective.  If  so  and  B-29  flights  were  authorized,  Caldara 
would  have  complete  operational  control.  Partridge  wanted  him  to  employ  his 
force  as  a  total  unit  under  mass-strike  conditions.45 

Leaving  Japan  on  the  following  day.  Caldara  flew  to  Saigon.  After  con¬ 
ferring  with  Robert  McClintock,  Charge  d’Affaircs  at  the  American  Embassy, 
and  with  French  officials,  Caldara  received  an  intelligence  briefing.  He  then  flew 
over  Dien  Bien  Phu.  He  concluded  that  there  were  "no  true  B-29  targets,"  But  if 
B-29s  were  "the  only  aircraft  that  can  put  the  required  tonnage  on  the  roads  and 
supply  areas,  we  can  do  the  job  if  directed.”  The  monsoon  weather  had  set  in, 
limiting  visual  bombing.  Hence  bombing  by  shoran  radar  or  by  airborne  radar 
would  be  essential. 

Believing  that  B-29  operations  could  best  be  mounted  from  Clark  Air  Base 
in  the  Philippines,  General  Caldara  planned  to  fly  a  maximum  effort  strike  with 
1/  10-second-dclay-fuscd.  500-pound  general  purpose  bombs.  Navy  fighters 
operating  from  carriers  would  escort  the  bombers.  “The  bombing  raid,"  Caldara 
later  reminisced,  “could  have  effectively  destroyed  the  entire  enemy  force  sur¬ 
rounding  Dien  Bien  Phu.” 

This  may  have  been  wishful  thinking.  Although  General  Navarre  repeatedly 
sought  information  on  the  ability  of  the  B-29s  to  destroy  antiaircraft  facilities,  he 
fo’t  that  the  absence  of  ground-based  radar  guidance  made  a  mass  strike  so  close 
to  the  camp  impossible.  He  preferred  an  American  air  strike  against  the  major 
Viet  Minh  supply  base  at  Tuan  Giao,  a  road-junction  town  about  fifty  miles 
northeast  of  Dien  Bien  Phu.  Caldara  made  a  personal  aerial  reconnaissance  of 
the  enemy  supply  lines  from  Dien  Bien  Phu  to  the  Chinese  border  and  presented 
target  information  to  the  French.  In  Hanoi  he  discovered  the  French  possessed 
more  fighter-bombers  and  light  bombers  than  they  could  use  on  any  given  day 
because  of  personnel  and  maintenance  restrictions.  Finally.  Caldara  judged  a 
mass  bombing  by  B-29s  to  be  impractical  under  the  conditions.  He  also  informed 
Partridge,  who  directed  him  to  return  to  Japan.45. 

Arriving  in  Paris  on  April  19.  Secretary  Dulles  learned  that  the  situation  at 
Dien  Bien  Phu  was  “virtually  hopeless."  It  could  be  saved  only  through  U.S.  air 
intervention.  Dulles  suggested  to  the  French  government  that  Generals  Navarre 
and  O’Daniel  hold  an  emergency  consultation.  But  on  the  23d  when  Navarre 
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asked  for  an  American  B-29  air  strike,  Dulles  told  Foreign  Minister  Georges 
Bidault  that  direct  U.S.  intervention  required  a  prior  political  basis. 

Dulles  confetred  with  Admiral  Radford  when  the  latter  reached  Paris  on 
the  evening  of  April  24.  and  they  concluded  that  it  was  too  late  for  United  States 
action.  In  Geneva  the  following  evening.  Foreign  Secretary  Anthony  Eden  made 
it  quite  clear  that  the  United  Kingdom  opposed  direct  American  air  involvement. 
Discussions  next  turned  toward  a  new  policy  on  the  basis  of  a  French  defeat  in 
northwest  Tonkin.41 

With  direct  American  intervention  ruled  out.  the  sole  hope  for  continued 
French  resistance  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  rested  on  reinforcing  the  garrison.  Paia- 
troopers  flown  from  France  to  Vietnam  in  USAF  aircraft  offered  the  prospect  of 
releasing  experienced  paratrooper  battalions  in  reserve  at  Hanoi.  Nevertheless, 
the  dispatch  of  relief  was  meaningful  only  if  air  transport  supply  was  available. 

Navarre  dropped  small  numbers  of  paratroopers  into  Dien  Bien  Phu  on  the 
nights  of  May  3. 4.  and  5  but  canceled  another  planned  drop  because  of  scarce 
airlift.  Through  April  and  early  May.  French  combat  aircraft  and  transports 
operated  under  the  most  severe  restrictions  of  adverse  weather  and  terrain  as  well 
as  of  hostile  ground  fire.4" 

As  the  defensive  perimeter  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  contiacted,  the  drop  /one 
diminished  to  a  diameter  of  about  2.000  yards.  Antiaircraft  weapons  sited  on 
high  ridges  alongside  the  t  rop  zone  caught  aircraft  flying  through  the  slot  in  a 
murderous  crossfire.  To  escape  flak.  French  C-47s  dropped  paiabundles  from 
10.000  feet  and  had  to  make  several  passes  over  the  target  before  they  could  kick 
out  their  complete  loads.  In  deference  to  the  ground  fire.  C- 1 1 9s  raised  their  drop 
altitude  to  5,000  feet,  and  dumped  their  loads  quickly  in  a  single  pass.  Hardly  safe 
from  flak  at  that  height.  Civil  Air  Transport  pilots  complained  that  the  C-47s 
dropped  parabundlcs  through  their  flights  and  that  escorting  flak-suppression 
aircraft  were  dropping  bombs  through  flight  formations.  These  were  hazardous 
conditions  for  civilian  crews  whose  contracts  made  no  mention  of  flying  in  active 
combat  areas. 

I  o  increase  drop  accuracy  at  8.000  to  10.000  feet.  French  airborne  techni¬ 
cians  devised  an  ingenious  procedure.  They  used  a  tcfueling  line  to  hobble  a 
cargo  parachute  until  it  neared  the  ground.  I  hen  an  explosive  time-delay  fuze  cut 
the  line  and  allowed  the  parachute  to  deploy.  The  device  appeared  to  work,  and  a 
detachment  of  the  U.S.  Army  8081st  Quartermaster  Airborne  Supply  and 
Packaging  Company,  which  loaded  C-l  19s  at  Cat  Bi.  adopted  the  parachute 
delay  apparatus  and  used  it  on  all  C-l  19  drops  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the 
Dien  Bien  Phu  campaign.49 

Fragments  of  a  37-min  shell  severely  injured  Civil  Air  Transport  pilot  Paul 
Holden  on  April  24.  His  fellow  civilians  refused  to  fly  to  Dien  Bien  Phu  again 
without  adequate  combat  air  support,  so  French  military  pilots  manned  the 
C-l  19s.  On  the  26th.  antiaircraft  fire  downed  one  F-6F  and  two  B-26s.  Flak- 
suppression  missions  (including  a  heavy  concentration  of  Hail  missiles),  flown  at 
the  expense  of  close  air  support  strikes  and  supply  line  interdiction,  .mproved  the 
situation.  The  civilian  pilots  returned  to  their  planes  on  the  30th,  Breaking  a  short 
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period  of  silence,  37-mntguns  on  May  6scored  hits  on  one  C-l  I9and  shot  down 
another  down  by  civilian  pilot  James  B.  McGovern.*50 

On  the  6th  planes  delivered  196  tons  of  supplies  to  the  garrison.  What  was 
to  be  the  final  Viet  Minh  assault  started  that  evening.  At  noon  of  the  7th, 
soldiers  broke  into  the  heart  of  the  French  defenses,  and  the  battle  ended 
several  hours  later.  Ho  Chi  Minh  had  scored  a  decisive  victory  that  coincided 
with  the  negotiations  in  Geneva.  There,  delegates  had  failed  to  reach  political 
agreement  on  Korea  and  were  about  to  take  up  the  problem  of  restoring  peace 
to  Indochina.51 


*  A  legendary  figure  in  Asia.  McGovern  had  come  lo  be  known  as  "Earthquake  McGoon"  in 
deference  lo  his  huge  si7c  and  black  beard,  lie  was  a  Fourteenth  Air  Force  pilot  in  World  War  11  and 
remained  in  the  Far  East  with  the  Civil  Air  Transport  Company.  He  died  in  the  C-l  19  crash. 
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Victory  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  allowed  the  Viet  Minh  to  move  troops  and 
weapons  toward  the  Hanoi-Haiphong  perimeter.  During  the  night  of  May  12, 
500  Vietnamese  regulars  at  Hanoi  deserted  with  their  arms.  Grave  doubts  about 
holding  the  Red  River  Delta  arose  among  the  French.  Deciding  that  the  safety  of 
the  Expeditionary  Corps  in  Vietnam  had  become  the  prime  consideration,  the 
government  directed  the  French  commander  to  withdraw.  He  could  retire  as  far 
as  the  18th  parallel  to  safeguard  the  southern  part  of  Vietnam.1 

Although  President  Eisenhower  believed  overt  Chinese  intervention  in 
Indochina  hardly  likely,  he  permitted  the  military  services  to  plan  for  the 
contingency.  Identifying  the  options  open  to  the  United  States  may  have  bene¬ 
fited  French  morale.  At  the  time,  Adm.  Felix  B.  Stump,  USN,  was  Commander 
in  Chief,  Pacific  Command  (C1NCPAC),  the  unified  commander  responsible  for 
U.S.  military  operations  in  Asia  south  of  the  30th  paiallel.  He  conceived  that  an 
American  commander  of  a  Southeast  Asia  Defense  Command  ought  to  move 
into  Vietnam  with  U.S.  naval  and  air  forces,  perhaps  eight  Army  divisions,  and 
probably  exercise  operational  control  over  the  French  forces.2 

General  Partridge,  FEAF  commander,  promptly  protested  Admiral 
Stump’s  concept  because  it  would  divide  the  unity  of  air  command  in  the  Pacific 
and  base  air  units  on  hazardous  airfields.  Less  than  enthusiastic  about  B-29swith 
conventional  weapons,  Partridge  favored  using  carriers.  Believing  the  struggle  to 
be  basically  a  civil  war  in  which  long-term  pacification  and  unification  rather 
than  destruction  were  the  prim,  objectives,  he  thought  that  conventionally 
armed  B-29s  might  produce  favorable  short-term  psychological  effects  but  no 
lasting  results.  Indecisive  and  devastating  air  attacks  would  be  counterproductive 
because  the  real  task  was  to  build  indigenous  military,  economic,  political,  and 
psychological  leadership.’ 

Toward  the  end  of  May,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  reluctant  to  place 
large  numbers  of  American  forces  in  Vietnam.  They  wished  to  avoid  a  defensive 
Korea-type  response  and  preferred  an  offensive  against  mainland  China,  includ¬ 
ing  attacks  against  the  Chinese  war-making  capability  and  “employing  atomic 
weapons,  whenever  necessary.”4 

President  Eisenhower  sent  General  Trapnell,  MAAG-Indochina  chief,  to 
Paris  at  the  end  of  May  to  discuss  cooperative  planning  with  General  Ely,  who 
was  preparing  to  go  to  Vietnam  as  Commander  in  Chief  and  High  Commis¬ 
sioner.  When  Ely  failed  to  receive  positive  assurance  of  U.S.  intervention  even  in 
the  event  of  an  overt  Chinese  attack,  he  was  unwilling  to  accept  an  overall 
American  commander  and  was  averse  to  having  American  ground  troops, 
except  for  one  or  two  divisions  as  a  show  of  good  faith.5 
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After  that,  the  prospects  of  American  intervention  diminished.  Discussions 
in  Geneva  on  Indochina  commenced  May  8  between  delegates  from  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Union  ofSoviet  Socialist  Republics,  France,  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China,  the  Kingdoms  of  Laos  and  Cambodia,  the  State  ol 
Vietnam,  and  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam.  The  question  was  how  to 
end  the  war  between  France  (and  its  adherents)  and  the  Viet  Minh.  the  former 
supported  by  the  United  States  and  the  latter  by  Communist  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Viet  Minh  delegate  was  hardly  anxious  to  compromise.  He 
felt  that  the  French  colonials  had  been  defeated  and  that  all  of  Vietnam  lay  within 
Ho  Chi  Minh's  grasp. 

Seeing  little  chance  of  holding  an  enclave  in  Tonkin,  the  French  in  June 
were  agteeable  to  a  partitioning  of  Vietnam  that  would  leave  the  southern  part  to 
them.  By  then,  the  Viet  Minh  were  establishing  control  over  the  central  high¬ 
lands.  On  the  24th.  in  Mang  Yang  Pass,  they  cut  off  and  virtually  destroyed  3.600 
men  of  French  Mobile  Group  100  that  was  withdrawing  toward  Pleiku  along 
Route  19. 

The  Viet  Minh  continued  their  military  successes  and  the  Geneva  negotia- 
tionsdragged  on.  Between  June  25-28  in  Washington.  President  Eisenhowerand 
Piimc  Minister  Churchill  drew  up  a  paper  and  offered  it  to  the  French  as  the 
basis  for  an  armistice.  Pledging  to  press  for  a  collective  defense  of  Southeast 
Asia,  they  warned  that  the  international  situation  would  be  “seriously  aggra¬ 
vated"  if  the  French  government  refused  to  accept  an  agreement.6 

The  Soviet  Union  seemed  more  interested  in  Europe  than  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Informed  speculation  indicated  that  Foreign  Minister  Vyacheslav  M.  Molotov 
proffered  Premier  Pierre  Mendes-Francc  a  somewhat  favorable  settlement  in 
Indochina  if  the  French  abstained  from  participating  in  a  European  Defense 
Community.  At  the  same  time.  Chinese  Foreign  Minister  Chou  En-lai.  appar¬ 
ently  impressed  with  the  atomic  might  of  the  United  States,  hoped  to  demilitarize 
Indochina  to  deny  the  Americans  bases  there.7 

On  July  8  in  Geneva,  serious  discussions  centered  around  the  place  where  a 
dividing  line  could  be  drawn  across  Vietnam.  The  French  insisted  on  the  18th 
parallel,  while  the  North  Vietnamese  argued  for  the  14th.  After  a  private  discus¬ 
sion  between  Mendes-France  and  Chou  En-iai  in  Bern,  the  Viet  Minh  accepted 
the  17th  parallel  as  the  demarcation,  and  the  negotiations  moved  rapidly  to  a 
conclusion  on  July  21  * 

Signing  an  agreement  on  Vietnam.  French  and  Viet  Minh  military  represen¬ 
tatives  established  two  states  separated  at  the  17th  parallel,  a  demilitarized  zone 
on  each  side  of  the  line,  and  the  withdrawal  of  French  troops  frointm.  North  and 
of  Viet  Minh  from  the  South.  They  prohibited  introducing  fresh  troops,  arms, 
and  munitions,  as  well  as  building  new  military  bases  in  Vietnam.  International 
Control  Commission  teams  from  Canada,  India,  and  Poland  were  to  supcivisc 
the  implementation  of  the  armistice  and  to  report  violations  that  might  lead  to 
resumed  hostilities.  Finally,  there  were  to  be.  by  July  1956.  elections  throughout 
Vietnam  to  unify  the  country.  Consultations  between  representatives  of  the  two 
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pails.  North  and  South,  were  to  start  no  later  than  July  20.  1955.  to  piepare  for 
the  vote.1* 

The  Soviet  Union  wished  all  pat  ties  to  accept  the  Geneva  accotds  formally, 
but  the  United  States  preferied  to  keep  them  a  matter  between  the  two  principals. 
Nevertheless  the  American  delegate.  Under  Secretary  of  State  Walter  B.  Smith, 
gave  assurance  that  the  United  States  would  "refrain  from  the  threat  or  the  use  of 
force  to  disturb"  the  agreements  and  would  "view  any  renewal  of  the  aggression 
in  violation  of  the  .  .  .  agreements  with  grave  concern  and  as  seriously  threaten¬ 
ing  international  peace  and  security."  The  delegate  from  South  Vietnam 
solemnly  protested  that  his  country  was  not  pound  by  agi cements.  He  objected 
that  the  1-iench  High  Command  hadariogatcd  to  itself  the  right  to  fix  a  date  for  a 
future  election,  a  political  lather  than  a  military  decision.10 

The  Geneva  accords  led  to  the  lenroval  of  USAF  logistic  support  detach¬ 
ments,  and  General  Partridge  had  started  the  withdrawal  as  early  as  May  13.  But 
wl.in  the  French  need  for  support  to  hold  the  Red  River  Delta  slowed  the 
evacuation.  Partridge  diiected  the  detachments  to  take  necessary  measures  for 
their  own  safety  and  security.11 

The  C-47  detachment  at  Do  Son  Airfield  departed  on  June  29.  The  C-l  19 
detachment  at  Cat  Bi  moved  on  May  23  to  Tourane  and  joined  the  B-26  support 
group.1-’ 

On  July  13  Defense  Secretary  Wilson  ordered  immediate  suspension  of  all 
materiel  shipments  to  Indochina.  The  Air  Force  stopped  all  deliveries,  started  to 
recover  the  B-26  and  C-l  19  aircraft  on  loan,  and  arranged  to  evacuate  its 
personnel.  Much  materiel  already  en  loutc  to  Indochina  in  French-controlled 
ships  could  not  be  diverted,  and  eventually  ended  up  in  French  dumps  and 
depots.  The  B-26  and  C-l  19  logistic  support  detachments  remained  at  Tourane 
on  aircraft  recovery  missions  until  the  last  of  the  loaned  planes  teturned  to  Clark 
Air  Base  on  September  6.” 

The  USAF  units  had  little  trouble  evacuating  their  own  people  fiom 
Vietnam,  but  were  hard-pressed  to  fulfill  other  personnel  movements.  The 
French  requested  assistance  to  icpatriatc  wounded  men  from  Noith  Vietnam, 
and  five  C-l 24s  moved  504  individuals.  The  315th  Air  Division  and  6481st 
Medical  Air  Evacuation  Group  handled  these  patients  from  Saigon  hospitals  via 
Clark  Air  Base  to  Tachikawa  Air  Base.  Japan,  where  Military  Air  Transput l 
Service  (MA  I'S)  craft  flew  them  to  the  United  States  and  finally  to  France  and 
North  Africa.  The  Navy  hospital  ship  Haven  moved  725  men  from  Vietnam  to 
Oran,  Algeria,  and  to  Marseilles. 14 

Air  Force  transports  flew  U.S.  nationals  from  the  Hanoi-Haiphong  area: 
the  Philippine  Air  Lines  evacuated  Filipino  residents:  Civil  AirTransport  planes 
took  out  Chinese;  U.S.  Navy  Amphibious  Group  One  and  the  Military  Sea 
Transport  Service  lifted  supplies  and  thousands  of  Vietnamese  refugees  to  safety. 

The  laigcst  of  these  movements  by  far  took  place  between  July  10. 1954.  and 
July  30,  1955.  Before  the  Viet  Minh  stopped  the  migration,  about  880.000 
Vietnamese  fled  from  the  North  to  the  South.15 
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Few  efforts  were  made  to  evaluate  the  air  operations  of  the  Indochina  War. 
quite  possibly  because  of  a  general  feeling  that  it  was  pointless  to  draw  lessons 
from  a  conflict  that  was  doomed  from  the  start.  The  French  had  been  unable  to 
win  the  support  of  the  people  where  the  war  was  fought. 

Even  so.  at  General  Twining’s  direction.  General  Hewitt  visited  the  region 
and  prepared  a  detailed  report.  His  main  conclusion  was  that  the  manpower 
strength  of  the  French  Air  Force  had  been  hopelessly  inadequate  to  support 
182.000  ground  troops  dispersed  in  many  garrisons.  Air  operations  were  largely 
responses  to  urgent  ground  force  requests.  In  consequence  the  French  had  tried 
to  do  too  much,  in  far  too  many  places,  with  much  too  little.16 

Summarizing  the  reasons  for  this  lackluster  performance.  FEAF  noted  the 
personnel  shortages  and  the  poor  organization.  Often  more  aircraft  than  pilots 
were  available,  and  too  few  maintenance  men  were  on  hand  to  keep  planes 
serviceable.  Furthermore,  tactical  air  pkinncis  had  been  unable  to  develop 
targets  in  the  “monsoon  mountain  mass”  of  North  Vietnam,  and  interdiction 
missions  had  been  relatively  ineffective  against  enemy  supply  lines,  particularly 
against  the  flow  of  goods  from  China.17  Both  General  Hewitt's  and  FFAF's 
assessment  implied  that  the  existing  problems  were  correctable.  But  neither 
echoed  an  earlier  estimate  by  Gen.  G.  .1.  M.  Chassin.  French  air  commandei, 
who  suggested  that  the  Viet  Minh  tactics  of  concealment,  dispersal,  surpi  ise.  and 
psychological  warfare  were  extremely  difficult  to  counter  with  fast-flying  mili¬ 
tary  planes.18 

Picsidcnt  Eisenhower  welcomed  the  end  of  bloodshed  in  Indochina.  Ameri¬ 
can  assistance,  he  said,  had  been  unable  to  cure  an  “unsound  relationship 
between  the  Asiatics  and  the  French”  and  had  therefore  been  “of  only  limited 
value.”19 

Two  Victnams  emerged.  In  both,  most  people  lived  in  two  great  riverdcltas, 
the  Red  in  the  north  and  the  Mekong  in  the  south,  as  well  as  in  the  lowlands 
between  the  sea  and  the  mountains. 

North  Vietnam,  under  Ho  Chi  Minh  at  Hanoi,  had  about  1 6  million  people 
including  a  commumst  political  elite  and  battle-hardened  military  forces.  Brutal 
collectivization  progiams  in  1954  and  1955  decreased  the  popularity  of  the 
revolutionaries.  The  migration  of  nearly  a  million  inhabitants  south  during  the 
year  after  the  Geneva  accords  was  a  protest  against  the  regime  and  the  conditions 
of  life.  But  the  communists  confidently  expected  the  national  reunification 
plebiscite  in  1956  to  deliver  the  other  Vietnam  peacefully  to  them. 

In  South  Vietnam,  with  14  million  people,  failure  of  the  French  to  develop 
indigenous  leaders  hampered  the  anti-communist  nationalists.  During  the 
absence  of  Bao  Dai  in  France,  control  of  the  state  devolved  upon  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem,  a  member  of  the  Catholic  minority.  He  became  head  of  the  cabinet  in 
Saigon  on  June  18.  1954.  and  a  few  weeks  latci  was  invested  as  President  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers.  Not  widely  known  in  the  country  and  somewhat  aloof. 
Diem  depended  heavily  for  advice  on  his  immediate  family,  especially  on  his 
brother  and  political  counselor.  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu.20 
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Ho  Chi  M  inh  made  no  secret  of  his  determination  'o  extend  his  control  over 
all  of  Vietnam.  Immediately  after  the  Geneva  agreements,  he  called  for  a  “long 
and  arduous  struggle"  to  win  the  south,  which  he  described  as  “teri  itories  of 
ours."21  He  soon  sent  cadres  across  the  17th  parallel,  and  th-y  became  known  as 
Viet  Cong.  They  expanded  the  communist  apparatus  in  the  south,  prepared  for 
future  infiltration  of  men  from  the  north,  and  worked  for  eventual  unification 
under  Hanoi  through  subversion  as  well  as  open  conflict. 

President  Eisenhower  retained  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Saigon,  ant  worked  to 
strengthen  the  indigenous  government  in  conjunction  with  the  French,  who  had 
agreed  to  stay  in  Indochina  until  national  forces  could  emerge.  To  compensate 
for  and  bolster  the  weak  government.  Secretary  Dulles  actively  concerned 
himself  with  stimulating  strong  native  military  forces.” 

According  to  a  National  Security  Council  (NSC)  paper  in  August  1 954.  the 
Viet  Minh  victory  in  Tonkin  had  enhanced  communist  military  and  political 
prestige  in  Asia.  Now  he  Viet  Minh  were  certain  to  try  to  extend  their  influence 
beyond  North  Vietnam  by  military  and  non-military  pressures,  that  is.  by  overt 
aggression  and  by  exploiting  internal  political  instabilities  and  economic  weak¬ 
nesses  in  neighboring  free  countries. 

To  counter  this  estimated  course  of  action,  the  United  States  decided  to 
pursue  three  principal  policies:  negotiate  a  Southeast  Asia  security  treaty  pledg¬ 
ing  members  to  act  promptly  against  armed  aggression:  swiftly  support  legiti¬ 
mate  governments  requesting  and  requiring  assistance  to  defeat  local  subversion 
and  rebellion;  and.  more  specifically,  support  France  in  assisting  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  gain  and  maintain  the  military  forces  and  the  economic  conditions 
needed  to  meet  foreign  aggression  and  insure  internal  security.2’ 

Moving  speedily,  the  United  States.  Great  Britain.  France.  Australia.  New 
Zealand.  Pakistan.  Thailand,  and  the  Philippines  signed  the  Southeast  Asia 
Defense  Treaty  in  Manila  on  September  8. 1954.  The  major  threats  triggering  the 
agreement  were  subversion  from  within  and  aggression  from  outside  a  country. 
Although  an  individual  nation  had  primary  responsibility  for  countersubversive 
activities,  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  (SEATO)  would  act  as  a 
clearing  house  to  exchange  information  among  the  members  and  to  discuss 
common  policies.  It  was  external  armed  aggression  against  any  member  that  was 
recognized  as  the  main  common  danger,  and  this  the  members  pledged  to  meet 
collectively.  Because  the  Geneva  agreements  prevented  Vietnam.  Laos,  and 
Cambodia  from  joining  the  organization.  SEATO  spiead  its  protection  to  them. 
In  the  case  of  Vietnam,  the  United  States  would  work  through  the  French  to 
maintain  the  military  forces  “necessary  for  internal  security."  For  all  members, 
the  United  States  would  discharge  its  treaty  obligations  by  deploying  mobile 
forces  rapidly  into  the  area  rather  than  by  stationing  units  in  the  region.  The 
treaty  became  effective  in  February  1955. 24 

Since  SEATO  was  to  be  a  shield  against  external  aggression.  Secretary 
Dulles  felt  that  South  Vietnam  needed  military  forces  for  internal  security  only. 
T  he  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  hesitant  to  spend  scarce  funds  in  Vietnam  until  a 
stable  government  existed.  T  hey  believed,  however,  that  U.S.  military  assistance 
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to  Vietnam  should  afford  both  internal  security  and  limited  defense  against 
external  attack.-' 

Much  of  the  American  problem  stemmed  from  the  kind  of  government  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  Saigon  government  had  yet  to  consolidate  its  power,  and 
there  were  conspiracies  to  unseat  Diem.  The  Joint  Chiefs  wanted  a  reasonably 
strong  civil  government  in  control  before  the  United  States  undertook  a  military 
training  mission.  Secretary  Dulles  understood  this  concern,  but  he  thought  that 
well-trained  armed  forces  would  strengthen  the  Vietnamese  government.  Under 
pressure  from  Dulles,  the  Joint  Chiefs  conceded  that  five  indigenous  divisions 
would  permit  Vietnam  to  maintain  internal  security  and  present  a  limited 
response  to  external  attack.  But  it  would  take  two  or  three  years  to  train  that 
force.  If  the  United  States  decided  to  do  the  training,  it  should  be  assigned  low 
priority  so  as  not  to  impair  more  promising  programs  elsewhere.26 

Between  1945-1954  the  French  had  built  up  the  Vietnamese  regular  and 
paramilitary  forces  to  varying  degrees  of  effectiveness.  The  Vietnamese  Air  Force 
consisted  of  the  1st  Liaison  Group  with  two  squadrons  of  Morane-500  Cricket 
liaison  planes  and  one  squadron  of  Dassault  M.D.-3I5  light  combat  assault 
aircraft,  and  a  training  center  at  Nha  Trang.  Few  Vietnamese  had  held  high  rank. 
Most  were  inexperienced.  Enlis'ed  desertions  were  frequent  and  damaging.2’ 

The  French  had  declined  the  offer  of  American  help  in  training  the  Vietna¬ 
mese,  but  they  changed  their  minds  about  the  time  of  the  Geneva  accords. 
Generals  O’Daniel  and  Ely  in  Saigon  agreed  that  the  United  States  should 
assume  some  responsibility.  The  Geneva  agreements  fixed  the  maximum 
strength  of  the  M  AAG  at  342  U.S.  officers  and  men.  the  number  in  the  country 
when  the  accords  were  signed.  Since  this  group  was  too  small  to  do  a  great  deal, 
the  French  retained  management  of  the  programs. 

In  October  the  Joint  Chiefs  ruled  that  the  MAAG  in  Saigon  could  execute  a 
training  mission  if  this  became  a  political  necessity  and  if  the  French  refrained 
from  interfering.  After  a  National  Security  Council  meeting,  the  President 
ordered  Ambassador  Heath  and  General  O’Daniel  to  “collaborate  in  setting  in 
motion  a  crash  program  designed  to  bring  about  an  improvement  in  the  loyalty 
and  effectiveness  of  the  Free  Vietnamese  forces."  He  instructed  the  Joint  Chiefs 
to  prepare  a  long-range  progiam  to  reorganize  and  train  the  minimum  number  of 
Vietnamese  forces  neccssaiy  to  preserve  internal  security.2” 

The  President  also  wrote  to  Diem  to  ask  for  Vietnamese- American  coopera¬ 
tion  on  developing  a  strong  and  stable  state  capable  of  resisting  subversion  and 
aggression.  In  return  for  U.S.  assistance.  Eisenhower  expected  Diem  to  reform 
his  government,  make  it  responsive  to  the  nationalist  aspirations  of  the  Viet¬ 
namese  people,  and  shape  it  into  a  representative  and  democratic  regime.29 

American  policy  statements  stressed  internal  security  considerations,  but 
public  announcements  indicated  the  intention  to  stiengthen  the  nation  to  repel 
aggression  as  well  as  subversion.  The  military  forces  projected  were  modeled  on 
the  U.S.  tri-service  pattern.  They  were  more  suitable  for  conventional  military 
operations  than  for  internal  security  and  counterinsurgency  activities.’" 

To  dramatize  interest  in  Vietnam  and  to  evaluate  the  situation.  President 
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Eisenhower  sent  General .).  Lawton  Collins.  USA.  to  Saigon  as  a  special  U.S. 
representative  on  November  3, 1954.  Among  other  missions.  Collins  was  to  look 
into  the  question  of  insuring  the  loyalty  of  the  army  to  the  government.  Shortly 
after  Collins  arrived,  a  Vietnamese  general  officer  who  had  challenged  Diem’s 
control  departed  for  France.  This  resolved  a  struggle  for  the  direction  of  the 
government  in  favor  of  Diem.  Stability  seemed  enhanced." 

Working  within  strength  figures  stipulated  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Collins  at  first  negotiated  solely  with  the  French.  After  January  1 . 1955.  when  the 
union  of  the  Associated  States  with  France  terminated.  Collins  conferred  directly 
with  Diem's  government.  He  secured  agreement  for  American  support  of  a 
Vietnamese  army  numbering  94,000  men.  enough  for  a  mobile  battle  corps  of 
three  field  divisions  and  one  regimental  combat  team.  M  A  AG  was  to  assume  full 
responsibility  for  assisting  the  Vietnamese  government  to  organize  and  train  this 
armed  force.  Due  to  the  personnel  ceiling  on  MAAG.  the  French  would  help.  On 
February  12.  1955,  the  United  States  formally  took  overall  Vietnamese  military 
training.'*' 

Initial  Vietnamese  ground  operations  against  the  Viet  Cong  were  encourag¬ 
ing.  To  destroy  communist  domination  in  certain  areas,  a  Vietnamese  brigade 
conducted  a  pacification  operation  in  the  Mekong  Delta  in  February  and  March. 
In  April  and  May  larger  forces  pacified  the  Quang  Ngai  and  Binh  Dinh  Provin¬ 
ces  on  the  coast  of  the  South  China  Sea.  The  soldiers  broke  up  armed  bands, 
destroyed  arms  caches,  provided  local  security,  and  icsettled  refugees  from 
North  Vietnam  on  vacant  lands." 

During  March,  Diem’s  troops  also  put  down  a  rebellion  by  the  P.mh  Xuyen 
politico-religious  sect,  a  revolt  that  spread  to  the  Cao  Dai  and  Hoa  Hao  sects. 
Driving  the  dissidents  out  of  the  city,  the  Vietnamese  army  crushed  their  armed 
forces  in  a  final  campaign  in  the  Rung  Sat  swamps  southwest  of  Saigon  in 
September  and  October.  Occupation  of  the  Tay  Ninh  Province  broke  the  Cao 
Dai  insurgency. 

The  army  performed  well  and  the  air  force  afforded  moderate  aid  in  the 
form  of  Cricket  liaison  flights  that  conducted  surveillance,  diiectcd  artillery,  and 
dropped  psychological  warfare  leaflets.  These  successes  gave  confidence  to  Diem 
and  optimism  to  the  Americans,  who  hoped  that  continued  support  would 
enable  the  government  to  “pull  through.”*4 

Further  encouragement  came  when  Diem  formed  two  new  local  defense 
organizations.  He  recruited  men  for  the  Civil  Guard  and  assigned  them  to  work 
with  provincial  chiefs  as  a  rural  police.  He  created  the  Self  Defense  Corps  whose 
members  used  obsolete  weapons  to  protect  their  homes,  villages,  and  hamlets 
under  the  district  chiefs.15 

Air  Force  studies  suggested  that  the  most  immediate  danger  to  Southeast 
Asia  was  subversion.  But  this  was  out  of  context  with  proposals  to  equip  national 
air  forces  with  conventional  aircraft.  In  addition,  there  was  need  to  develop 
indigenous  equipment  and  techniques  in  line  with  U.S.  doctrine,  so  American  jet 
aircraft  could  function  in  the  event  of  a  U.S.  deployment  to  meet  a  SEATO 
emergency.  On  May  5,  1955,  General  Twining  approved  an  Air  Force  Council 
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policy  that  the  national  air  forces  in  the  Pacific-Far  East  should  be  shaped  to 
cope  with  internal  aggression,  to  defend  to  a  limited  degree  against  external 
aggicssion,  and  to  furnish  air  base  complexes  suitable  for  USA1-  use  if  neces¬ 
sary.  16  Whether  the  thiee  were  compatible  remained  to  be  seen. 

In  September  1955  a  program  to  forge  indigenous  countersubversive  mil¬ 
itary  forces  seemed  to  demand  highly  mobile  ground  commando  troops  operat¬ 
ing  closely  with  tactical  air;  slow-flying  conventional  strike  aircraft  carrying 
divei sifted  weapons  and  loitering  over  target  areas  for  extended  periods,  plus 
visual  and  photo-ieconnaissance  planes,  light  transports,  and  helicopters;  and  a 
strong  militia  to  overcome  communist  infiltration  at  local  levels.'7 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  believed  that  a  U.S.  effort  to  defend  South 
Vietnam  against  external  aggression  under  SEATO  procedures  would  be  sub¬ 
stantial,  costly,  and  difficult  to  manage,  especially  without  atomic  weapons.  To 
defeat  a  North  Vietnamese  invasion  would  call  for  two  to  four  Army  divisions 
besides  the  South  Vietnamese  ground  forces.  To  invade  and  occupy  North 
Vietnam  would  take  eight  U.S.  divisions.  Moreover,  quite  a  few  Air  Force 
tactical  fighter  wings  would  have  to  be  committed,  and  this  depended  on  proper 
air  facilities.  To  prepare  to  meet  a  North  Vietnamese  invasion  in  the  near  future, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  suggested  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces  and  improving  the  air  bases  in  the  country  and  in  neighboring  states. ,!i 

When  Ho  Chi  Minh  called  upon  Diem  to  open  negotiations  fora  national 
plebiscite,  not  only  Diem  but  Dulles  protested  publicly.  An  honest  election 
would  be  impossible,  they  said,  because  the  totalitarian  regime  in  Hanoi  would 
direct  the  vote  of  the  people  it  controlled  in  the  more  populous  North.  Diem  on 
August  9  positively  rejected  elections  as  longas  the  communist  regime  refused  to 
grant  democratic  freedoms  and  fundamental  rights  to  the  people  of  North 
Vietnam.  An  October  vote  in  South  Vietnam  gave  Diem  a  mandate  tc  set  up  a 
republic  under  his  presidency.  On  October  26.  1955,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
came  into  being,  and  on  the  same  day  the  United  States  extended  recognition  and 
established  diplomatic  relations.'9 

Because  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  building  a  powerful  army  in  North  Vietnam,  an 
invasion  of  South  Vietnam  would  overwhelm  Diem's  forces  that  were  organised 
and  equipped  chiefly  foi  internal  secuiity. 40  M  AAG  had  therefoie  suggested  that 
the  Vietnamese  army  concentrate  on  repelling  outside  attack  and  that  the  United 
States  concentrate  on  training  the  Civil  Guard  and  Self  Defense  Corps.  Approv¬ 
ing,  the  Joint  Chiefs  recommended  that  General  Collins’ ceiling  of  94.000  men 
for  the  Vietnamese  military  forces  be  raised  to  150.000.  This  would  be  enough  for 
4  field  divisions,  6  light  divisions,  13  territorial  regiments;  and  about  4.000  air, 
4,000  navy,  and  5,000  civilian  employees.41 

Lt.  Gen.  Samuel  T.  Williams.  USA,  was  appointed  the  new  M  AAG  chief  in 
Saigon.  Arriving  on  November  15,  1955,  he  had  to  deal  at  once  with  an 
impending  withdrawal  of  French  forces  to  meet  the  revolt  in  Algeria.42  Under 
arrangements  made  by  General  O'Danicl.  French  advisors  were  serving  with 
American  personnel  in  a  Training  Relations  and  Instructions  Mission.  The 
French  departure  required  a  large;  American  complement.  While  the  Interna- 
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tional  Control  Commission  was  unwilling  to  approve  a  bigger  MAAG.  it 
allowed  the  United  States  to  sent  350  men  to  Vietnam  as  a  Temporary  Equip¬ 
ment  Recovery  Mission  to  inventory  and  remove  surplus  equipment.  Stietching 
the  authority  granted,  MAAG  employed  these  personnel  as  logistical  advisors  to 
replace  the  French  working  with  Vietnamese  army  units.  They  became  the 
Combat  Arms  Training  and  Organization  Division  of  MAAG.  On  April  23, 
1956,  the  last  French  commander  in  chief  in  Indochina  closed  his  headquarters 
and  left  for  France.4' 

According  to  General  Williams,  pacification  duty  left  the  Vietnamese  army 
little  time  for  division  combat  training.  Scattered  miscellaneous  units  were  hard 
to  organize  into  a  cohesive  field  force.  President  Diem  described  the  light 
divisions  as  relics  of  the  French  colonial  belief  that  the  Vietnamese  made  poor 
soldiers  and  therefore  had  to  work  in  small  units.  Increasingly,  Diem  wished  his 
army  to  be  organized  and  tiained  for  field  operations  in  conjunction  with  the 
SEATO  nations.  When  British  and  Canadian  authorities  insisted  that  this  would 
violate  the  Geneva  accords  and  provoke  particular  disaffection  in  India,  the 
United  States  refrained.44 

South  Vietnam’s  refusal  to  conduct  elections  to  reunify  the  two  Victnams  in 
accordance  with  the  Geneva  agreement  led  American  officials  during  the  winter 
of  1955-56  to  expect  a  North  Vietnamese  invasion  sometime  after  July  1956,  the 
date  when  the  elections  would  have  taken  place.  Nothing  happened,  and  two 
months  later  President  Eisenhower  decided  to  help  South  Vietnam  build  armed 
forces  for  internal  security  and  also  for  limited  initial  resistance  to  North  Viet¬ 
namese  attack.  The  United  States  encouraged  the  South  Vietnamese  to  align 
their  military  growth  to  U.S.  military  doctrine.4' 

As  the  United  States  prepared  the  Vietnamese  to  combat  subversion  and  to 
repel  invasion  as  well,  it  seemed  unable  to  decide  which  was  the  greater  threat. 
The  objectives  for  expanded  national  and  regional  defenses  —  even  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  two  —  were  vague,  confused,  and  at  times  conflicting.  This 
aggravated  the  problem  American  advisors  faced  in  adapting  U.S.  materiel  and 
procedures  to  a  stra  ;gc  environment. 
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IV.  U.S.  Command  Problems 
in  the  Pacific: 

Emphasis  on  Southeast  Asia 


Authorities  in  Washington  had  closely  managed  the  assistance  to  France 
during  the  Indochina  War,  but  U.S.  commanders  in  the  Pacific  exercised  increas¬ 
ing  influence  afterward.  They  looked  to  American  military  interests  on  a  divided 
basis.  The  Far  East  and  United  Nations  Commands  existed  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Pacific  Command  on  the  other.  Because  of  budgetary  constraints,  the  latter 
had  no  Air  Force  theater  headquarters  or  tactical  units.  All  USAF  resources 
were  assigned  to  Far  East  Air  Forces,  headquartered  in  Tokyo.  Under  FEAF 
were  Fifth  Air  Force  and  315th  Air  Division  (Combat  Cargo)  in  Japan,  and 
Thirteenth  Air  Force  in  the  Philippines.1 

After  March  26,  1954,  Admiral  Stump,  Commander  in  Chief.  Pacific 
Command,  became  responsible  for  reviewing  all  military  assistance  programs  in 
this  area,  which  took  in  Southeast  Asia.  Since  Stump  found  it  hard  to  manage 
without  an  air  headquarters,  the  Joint  Chiefs  on  March  31  directed  General 
Twining  to  create  a  command  at  Hickam  AFB.  Hawaii.  Hence  Pacific  Air  Force 
(PAF)  came  into  being  under  Maj.  Gen.  Sory  Smith  on  the  1st  of  July.  While 
Smith  reported  directly  to  Admiral  Stump,  he  likewise  answered  to  General 
Partridge,  FEAF  commander.  This  reflected  an  understanding  that  all  USAF 
tactical  air  units  in  the  Pacific  and  Far  East  would  be  assigned  to  FEAF  in  the 
interest  of  command  unity  throughout  both  theaters.  Stump,  who  was  described 
as  "exceedingly  if  not  unduly  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  command  prerogatives," 
found  it  vexing,  and  understandably  so.  that  FEAF  should  have  a  say  in 
CINCPAC's  area  of  responsibility.  Yet  General  Partridge  considered  that  a 
common  USAF  policy  for  the  Pacific  and  Far  East  areas  required  him  to  be 
abreast  of  events  in  both  places.  He  directed  the  Far  East  Air  Logistics  Force  to 
have  the  6410th  Materiel  Group  support  all  air  components  in  Southeast  Asia.2 

In  February  1955,  when  Genera!  Partridge  held  a  conference  of  air  attaches 
and  MAAG-Air  representatives  from  all  nations  in  Southeast  Asia  to  discuss 
problems  and  programs.  Admiral  Slump  reminded  him  of  CINCPAC’s  primary 
responsibility  for  that  area.  Stump  wanted  General  Smith  to  help  promote 
projects  consistent  with  U.S.  military  and  political  objectives  in  the  Pacific 
Command.  Placing  Thirteenth  Air  Force  under  PAF  on  June  I  facilitated  his 
wish.' 

Under  revised  directives  issued  by  Defense  Secretary  Wilson  in  July,  Admi¬ 
ral  Stump  gained  more  authority  in  carrying  out  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Program.  Unified  commandeis  like  him  were  to  be  in  the  direct  line  of  command 
over  the  MAAGs  in  their  areas.  Thus  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  personnel 
assigned  to  MAAGs  were  no  longer  “allocated  to  CINCPACbut  rather  placed 
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under  his  direct  command.  Stump  therefore  integrated  the  control  of  assistance 
programs  in  his  headquarters.  Only  on  technical  matters  did  he  allow  M  AAG 
chiefs  to  communicate  directly  with  their  military  departments,  their  component 
commanders,  and  other  service  agencies.  As  for  Stump’s  component  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  commanders,  they  were  limited  to  advising  C1NCPAC.4 

The  Air  Force’s  centralization  of  global  logistics  under  the  Air  Materiel 
Command  further  diluted  FEAF  influence  over  assistance  concerns.  General 
Partridge  insisted  on  controlling  his  logistics,  but  Gen.  Laurence  S.  Kuter  who 
replaced  him  on  June  4.  1955,  accepted  the  new  concept  in  the  interest  of 
economy  and  efficiency.  Tiansferred  to  Air  Materiel  Command  on  October  1, 
1955,  Far  East  Air  Logistics  Force  was  redesignated  Air  Materiel  Force  Pacific 
Area.  Under  this  organization  the  Northern  Air  Material  Area  Pacific  handled 
support  and  technical  assistance  for  Japan  and  Korea.  The  Southern  Air  Mate¬ 
rial  Area  Pacific  at  Clark  Air  Base  similarly  served  Okinawa.  Taiwan,  the 
Philippines,  Laos,  Thailand.  Cambodia,  Guam,  and  Vietnam.5 

M  AAG-Air  personnel  now  went  straight  to  these  materiel  commands  with 
their  logistic  problems,  without  need  to  go  through  the  theater  air  command.  In 
November  1955  Far  East  Air  Force  headquarters  invited  MAAG-Air  represen¬ 
tatives  to  a  conference  in  Tokyo.  Again  CINCPAC  objected  that  FEAF  had  no 
right  to  indoctrinate  air  sections  with  its  philosophy  and  concepts.6 

The  inspection  team  dispatched  by  General  Smith  to  Southeast  Asia  in 
November-Dcccmber  1955  reported  that  the  Army  appeared  to  be  dominating 
the  M  AAGs,  To  some  extent,  no  doubt,  this  was  in  response  to  the  desire  of  the 
individual  countries.  Still  most  M  A  AG  chiefs,  deputy  chiefs,  and  chiefs  of  staff 
were  Army  officers.  In  Vietnam  the  MAAG-Air  Section  people  were  described 
as  being  ‘‘relegated  to  a  minor  role  and  treated  as  junior  partners,’’  without  access 
to  current  war  pb  ns  and  unable  to  coordinate  or  consult  with  MAAG-Air 
sections  in  neighboring  countries.  There  was  a  ’’deplorable  lack  of  definite 
relationship”  between  the  indigenous  air  forces  supported  by  mutual  defense 
assistance  programs  and  the  overall  strategic  objectives  of  the  United  States.7 

After  remarking  on  the  close  association  between  the  Japanese  and  Korean 
Air  Forces  and  Fifth  Air  Force,  General  Kuter  urged  Thirteenth  Air  Force  (now 
under  PAF)  to  foster  similar  rapport  with  indigenous  air  forces  in  Southeast 
Asia.  On  February  17,  1956,  Smith  charged  Thirteenth  Air  Force  with  monitor¬ 
ing  and  reviewing  assistance  programs  in  SEA  so  that  national  air  forces  were 
developed  in  line  with  U.S.  strategic  aims." 

Austerely  manned.  Thirteenth  Air  Force  headquarters  needed  twenty-eight 
more  manpower  spaces  to  perform  the  additional  task.  These  slots  were  not  to  be 
had  because  the  entire  Air  Force  was  trying  to  build  to  an  authorized  137  wings 
without  increasing  personnel.  Kuter  and  Smith  conferred  in  April  1956  on  how 
to  improve  the  review  and  monitoring  of  assistance  activities.  In  May  and 
November,  Air  Materiel  Force  Pacific  Area  sponsored  conlerences  of  MAAG- 
Air  representatives  to  the  same  end.9 

Air  commanders  were  disturbed  by  Admiral  Stump’s  reliance  on  subordi¬ 
nate  command  organizations  for  local  operations.  As  a  matter  of  principle. 
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USAF  leaders  advocated  centralized  direction  and  control  of  air  operations  in 
die  Pacific  and  Far  East  areas.  Local  control  of  tactical  air  units  would  restrict 
their  operations  to  arbitrary  and  often  meaningless  geographic  boundaries. 
Furthermore,  air  units  would  go  under  operational  control  of  a  commander  who 
had  little  or  no  experience  in  training,  equipping,  and  operating  them.10 

General  Smith  therefore  protested  the  assignment  of  tactical  air  units  to  a 
subordinate  unified  command.  It  would,  he  said,  partition  ai  •  power  to  defend 
local  pieces  of  scattered  real  estate.  Smith,  as  Stumps  theater  air  commander, 
should  manage  all  air  operations  in  Pacific  Command  in  order  to  use  the 
available  units  most  effectively  regardless  of  their  locations.  Stump  pointed  out 
that  his  area  was  too  vast  for  overall  direction  of  local  operations  from  Hawaii. 
The  division  of  command  responsibilities  between  component  commanders,  he 
said,  had  led  to  disaster  at  Pearl  Harbor  in  1941.  and  he  preferred  a  single 
commander  responsible  in  each  operational  area  for  all  military  operations  there. 
Kilter  called  the  potential  commitment  of  USAF  squadrons  to  local  defenses  in 
Vietnam  and  elsewhere  in  Southeast  A.sia  a  “further  emasculation  of  air 
power.’'" 

When  President  Eisenhower,  the  National  Security  Council,  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  directed  C1NCPAC  in  July  1956  to  prepare  a  contingency  plan  for 
defending  South  Vietnam  against  overt  external  attack.  Admiral  Stump  thought 
in  terms  of  setting  up  a  U.S. -Vietnam  Defense  Command.  The  commander  was 
to  receive  from  Fifth  Air  Force  the  operational  control  of  earmarked  air  defense 
and  supporting  forces,  and  from  PAF  a  senior  Air  Force  officer  as  the  air 
component  commander,  plus  staff  personnel.  The  Joint  Chiefs  accepted  this 
proposal.12 

While  the  prospective  proliferation  of  subordinate  unified  commands  threat¬ 
ened  the  unity  of  air  power,  other  developments  changed  the  picture.  The 
consolidation  ofthe  United  Nations,  Far  East. and  Pacific  Commands  had  come 
under  study  in  the  spring  of  1955,  after  Secretary  of  Defense  Wilson  objected  to 
the  worldwide  command  structure  that  he  deemed  too  large,  unwieldy,  and 
expensive.  He  wanted  the  system  simplified  and  reduced,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
asked  commanders  for  comments.  General  Kuter  recommended  a  single  U.S. 
unified  command  in  the  Pacific.  The  Joint  Chiefs  agreed  early  in  1956.  and 
Secretary  Wilson  approved  discontinuing  the  Far  East  Command  (FEC)  in 
favor  of  the  Pacific  Command,  which  was  to  be  the  single  unified  command  in 
the  Pacific  and  Far  Last  areas.  Headquarters  Pacific  Air  Force  then  became 
PACAF/  FEAF  ( Rear)  on  July  1.  which  foreshadowed  another  change,  and  the 
headquarters  in  Japan  moved  to  Hawaii." 

General  Kuter  suggested  in  August  that  the  Pacific  Command  have  three 
principal  component  commands,  namely  U.S.  Army  Pacific.  U.S.  Nav\  Pacific, 
and  U.S.  Air  Force  Pacific,  and  four  subordinate  joint  commands  -  Hawaiian, 
Southern  Pacific,  Northern  Pacific,  and  Marhnas-Bonin.  All  forces  allocated  to 
CINCPAC.  Kuter  thought,  should  be  assigned  to  the  principal  component 
commanders  for  operational  control  in  peace  and  in  war.  The  subordinate  joint 
commands  should  have  no  combat  responsibilities  but  rather  should  support 
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ambassadors  and  M  A  AGs,  coordinate  administrative  and  logistic  activities,  and 
perform  other  non-combat  obligations  in  their  areas.  In  a  local  war.  a 
CINCPAC-designated  task  force  commander  selected  fiom  the  military  service 
predominantly  involved  would  assume  operational  control  of  joint  task  forces. 
Dining  local  engagements,  the  Commander  in  Chief.  Air  Force  Pacific,  should 
have  complete  responsibility  for  air  defense  throughout  the  entire  Pacific. 14 

In  October  Admiral  Stump  and  Army  Gen.  Lyman  L.  Lcmnitzer,  FEC 
commander  in  chief,  recommended  three  component  commands  -  Pacific 
Fleet,  Pacific  Air  Forces,  and  Army.  Pacific,  each  to  administer,  train,  support, 
and  operate  allocated  forces.  Stump  and  Lcmnitzer  wished  to  retain  existing 
subordinate  unified  commands  and  to  establish  two  additional  commands  in  the 
northwest  Pacific.  The  plan  failed  to  meet  Secretary  Wilson's  demand  for 
economy.  It  was  reworked  in  Washington  and  resubmitted  to  the  Secretary  in 
December.1' 

Reorganization  as  approved  early  in  1957  made  the  Pacific  Command  the 
single  unified  command  directly  responsible  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  with  the 
Navy  serving  as  executive  agent.  Under  Cl  NCPAC  were  three  major  component 
commands:  United  States  Army.  Pacific  (USARPAC).  United  States  Pacific 
Fleet  (PACFLT).  and  Pacific  Air  Forces  (PACAF).  each  headed  by  a  corn- 
mandei  in  chief.  According  to  C1NCPAC  instructions.  PACFLT  and  PACAF 
were  to  perform  air  tasks  on  a  mutually  supporting  basis.  Only  three  subordinate 
unified  commands  remained.  The  Commander.  Fifth  Air  Force,  assumed 
responsibility  as  Commander.  United  States  Forces.  Japan,  and  received  a  joint 
staff  but  had  no  unified  operational  responsibilities.  The  Commanding  General. 
Eighth  Army,  headed  United  States  Forces  in  Korea  and  also  served  as  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief.  United  Nations  Command.  The  Taiwan  Defense  Command 
continued  unchanged.  In  the  Philippines.  Ryukyus.  and  Marianas-Bonin. 
C1NCPAC  representatives  coordinated  matters.  In  countries  where  no  U.S. 
operating  forces  were  located,  the  M  AAG  chief  was  the  Cl  NCPAC  representa¬ 
tive.  All  MAAGs  were  diicctly  responsible  to  C1NCPAC.'6 

On  the  1st  of  June.  General  Kutcr  opened  his  Headquarters  Pacific  Air 
Forces  at  Hickam  AFB.  consolidating  for  the  first  time  USAF  tactical  forces  in 
the  Pacific  and  Far  East  areas  undei  a  single  commander.  Unity  of  command  of 
all  theater  air  power  was  nonetheless  missing.  Not  only  did  PACAF  and 
PACFLT  have  to  cooperate  on  air  tasks,  but  Admiral  Stump  not  Kuter  -  had 
the  responsibility  to  develop  indigenous  air  forces.  Kutcr  could  just  advise  Stump 
whether  assistance  programs  squared  with  U.S.  policie-.  and  objectives.  In 
Kuter’s  view,  indigenous  air  forces  in  Southeast  Asia  were  hardly  being  helped  to 
grow  in  harmony  with  US  AF objectives.  That  is.  the  forces  were  not  prepared  to 
cope  with  internal  subversion,  to  give  limited  defense  against  overt  external 
aggression,  and  —  perhaps  most  important  —  to  offer  suitable  bases  for  U.S.  air 
units  that  might  be  committed  operationally.  National  air  forces  were  being 
equipped  with  slow,  conventional  aircraft  for  combating  insurgency.  Air  facili¬ 
ties  that  USAF  jet  aircraft  could  use  in  time  of  emergency  were  generally 
lacking.” 
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Kuter  instructed  the  commanders  of  the  Filth  and  Thirteenth  Air  Forces  in 
August  1957  to  act  as  "rallying  points”  for  informal  discussion  with  indigenous 
air  leaders.  In  November  he  invited  air  attaches  and  MAAG-Air  representatives 
to  a  conference  in  Haw  lii,  and  urged  them  to  work  together  to  create  a  common 
purpose  in  the  "packets  of  demociatic  air  powei"  forming  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Improving  air  facilities  ranked  high  on  his  agenda.11' 

Planning  for  the  possible  deployment  of  U.S.  forces  during  the  cat  ly  months 
of  1958,  the  Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific  Air  Forces,  conceived  of  the  mobile 
strike  force.  It  would  depart  its  home  base  within  24  hours  after  receiving  an 
execution  order,  and  engage  in  1 5  days  of  self-supporting  combat  in  Southeast 
Asia.19  Since  General  Kuter  wanted  Thirteenth  Air  Force  to  have  a  dominant 
role  in  SEA  air  activities,  he  charged  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  S.  Moorman  (who 
became  Thirteenth’s  commander  on  March  4)  to  take  command  of  the  PACAF 
Mobile  Strike  Force  when  it  deployed  through  Clark  Air  Base.  The  force 
included  three  troop  carrier  squadrons  and  one  combat  airlift  support  unit  from 
the  315th  Air  Division  (Combat  Cargo);  a  fighter  squadron,  a  bomber  squadron, 
a  reconnaissance  task  unit  with  photo  processing  cell,  and  half  of  an  air  refueling 
squadron  from  Fifth  Air  Force;  one  fighter  squadron  from  Thirteenth  Air  Force; 
and  a  search  and  rescue  detachment  from  the  31st  Air  Rescue  Squadron  of  Air 
Rescue  Service  (Pacific).  Clark  Air  Base  was  to  furnish  logistic  support,  and 
Thirteenth  Air  Force  was  empowered  to  draw  on  PACAF  resources  tocstablish 
detachments  at  forward  air  bases.20 
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Because  commitment  of  this  mobile  strike  force  would  teduce  the  general 
war  deterrent  elsewhere.  Tactical  Air  Command  (TAC)  began  to  alert  in  the 
United  States  a  composite  air  strike  force  for  rapid  global  deployment,  mainly  to 
back  up  an  immediate  response  by  PACAF  to  aggression.21 

During  April  1958  the  PACAF  mobile  strike  force  concept  was  tested  in  a 
SF  A  TO  exercise  in  Thailand  against  a  simulated  land  aggressor  force.  For  the 
first  time  in  a  SEATO  exercise,  nuclear  weapons  were  inserted  into  the  scenario. 
One  observer,  Lt.  Gen.  Frederic  H.  Smith.  Jr..  Fifth  Air  Force  commander, 
believed  it  vital  to  interdict  an  enemy  land  force  by  air.  Upon  returning  to  Japan, 
he  directed  a  staff  study  on  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  if  the  Chinese  invaded 
Southeast  Asia. "In  contrast,  CINCPAC  regaidcd  forward  defense  in  the  Pacific 
as  resting  upon  the  twin  pillars  of  strong  mobile  U.S.  forces  and  of  allied  ones 
strengthened  by  American  military  assistance  programs.2' 

The  Department  of  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  1958  markedly  broad¬ 
ened  CINCPAC’s  authority  as  a  unified  commander.  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  units  previously  allocated  to  him  were  now  under  his  “full  operational 
command.”  The  roles  of  the  miEtary  departments  and  of  the  component  com¬ 
manders  were  confined  to  the  administration  and  support  of  Army.  Navy,  or  Air 
Force  units  assigned  to  the  unified  commanders.  A  new  CINCPAC.  Adm.  Harry 
D.  Felt  —  an  experienced  naval  aviator  whose  exceptionally  long  tenure  was  to 
last  fiom  July  31.  1958.  through  June  1964  —  would  exercise  operational 
command  through  his  component  commanders  or  through  the  commanders  of 
subordinate  unified  commands.241 

Responsible  for  the  immense  area  of  the  Pacific  and  its  islands  —  excluding 
the  Aleutians  and  the  Bering  Sea.  but  including  Japan.  Korea.  Southeast  Asia, 
and  the  eastern  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  —  Admiral  Felt  as  CINCPAC  was 
comparable  to  a  theater  commander  in  World  War  II.  All  the  U.S.  armed  forces 
in  that  region  were  under  him.  and  Vietnam  was  one  of  his  obligations.  Head¬ 
quartered  at  Pearl  Harbor,  he  also  had  at  Hawaii  the  major  subordinate  com¬ 
mands  of  USARPAC.  PACFLT,  and  PACAF.  each  headed  by  a  component 
commander.  Logistic  and  support  forces,  subordinate  unified  or  triservicc  com¬ 
manders.  area  representatives  and  military  assistance  advisory  groups  like  the 
one  in  Vietnam  were  also  under  him.  His  mission  was  to  defend  the  United  States 
against  attack  and  “to  support  and  advance  United  States  policy  and  interests  in 
the  Pacific  Command  area.”2' 

An  advocate  of  the  twin-pillar  strategy.  Admiral  Felt  perceived  the  sepata- 
tion  between  U.S.  strategic  planning  and  military  assistance  programs.  The 
remedy  involved,  on  the  one  hand,  completing  a  CINCPAC  contingency  con¬ 
cept  for  Southeast  Asia  as  a  whole  and,  on  the  other  hand,  relating  each  country 
program  to  the  entire  strategy.  A  joint  U.S.  task  force,  he  believed,  should 
respond  to  aggression  in  Southeast  Asia.  He  accordingly  arranged  for  Marine 
forces  on  Okinawa  to  become  the  nucleus  of  a  permanent  CINCPAC  Joint  Task 
Force  (JTF)  1 16.  Since  Marines  would  be  airlifted  to  meet  an  emergency,  the 
initial  commander  of  this  force  was  to  be  a  Marine  officer.  When  Army  rein¬ 
forcements  arrived  by  air  and  sea.  command  was  to  pass  to  an  Army  officer. 
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PAC'AF  designated  the  Thirteenth  Air  Force  commander  to  head  the  air  com¬ 
ponent  of  JTF  1 16  in  order  to  establish  Ins  authoiitv  ovci  affairs  in  Southeast 
Asia.1' 

During  the  autumn  ol  1958.  Admiral  Felt  began  to  show  the  M  AAGs  how 
to  relate  their  programs  to  regional  as  well  as  to  country  reeds.2  PACAF's 
major  task  was  to  build  air  facilities  and  an  air  operating  environment  in 
Southeast  Asia.  General  Kutcr and  Lt.  Gen  William  F.  McKee,  vicccommandei 
ol  Air  Materiel  Command,  felt  that  aviation  piojects  of  the  Military  Assistance 
Program  (MAP)  and  ol  the  International  Cooperation  Administration.  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  (CIA),  weie  oriented  to  individual  countries.  They  saw  no 
i  eason  why  these  pi  ojects  could  not  be  loosely  connected  to  regional  defense  as  a 
whole.  Better  relations  between  PACAF  and  MAAG-Air  personnel,  they 
believed,  would  ensure  that  petroleum,  oil.  and  lubricants  (POL),  ammunition, 
ground-to-air  communications,  fire  trucks,  refueling  vehicles,  and  other  essen¬ 
tials  would  be  in  place.  Maintained  by  indigenous  air  forces,  these  services  would 
be  available  lor  USAF  use  if  necessary.2* In  June  1959  the  M  A  AGs  received  from 
Cl  N  CP  AC  the  first  of  a  series  of  lists  setting  forth  the  priorities  for  accomplish¬ 
ing  projects  of  this  nature.2'' 

But  cooidination  between  CINCPAC  contingency  planning  against  an 
oven  aggression  and  individual  country  assistance  programs  continued  to  be 
inadequate.  For  example,  the  latter  were  not  designed  or  funded  to  build  facilities 
that  could  be  used  by  USAF  units.  These  projects  were  the  responsibility  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  .  The  Ofbce  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
International  Security  Affairs,  which  reviewed  assistance  programs,  was  often 
compelled  to  delete  projects  for  indigenous  military  forces  in  Southeast  Asia  that 
could  not  be  justified  according  to  the  law.  The  MAAGs  also  hesitated  to 
recommend  projects  warranted  only  by  U.S.  interest.  In  Laos,  for  instance,  it  was 
“extremely  difficult  to  explain  why  you  need  an  8.000-foot  heavy  duty  runway, 
flat  concrete,  and  sweepers  to  go  with  it  in  a  country  that  uses  Cooney  Birds."'" 

Another  set  of  programs  sprang  from  the  Army  orientation  of  the  MAAGs. 
For  example,  aviation  equipment  obtainable  through  military  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  was  relatively  high-priced  and  competed  with  projects  desiied  by  the 
Army,  After  visiting  Pacific  areas  in  1959.  Maj.  Gen.  Donald  R.  Hutchinson. 
USAF  assistant  for  mutual  security,  found  that  Army  officers  held  15  of  23 
worldwide  MAAG  chief  positions.  This,  iic  suggested,  resulted  in  unbalanced 
recommendations  from  the  field.  The  Air  Force  sought  a  more  equitable  man¬ 
ning  ratio,  but  it  would  take  several  years  to  bring  about  changes.'1 

Despite  these  difficulties.  Genera)  White  (who  had  replaced  General  Twin¬ 
ing  as  Chief  of  Staff)  wished  PACAF  to  exert  a  strong  influence  on  air  matters 
throughout  the  Pacific,  to  mclude  assistance  programs.  Soon  after  Gen.  Emmett 
O’Donnell  became  Commander  in  Chief.  PACAF.  on  August  I.  1959.  MAAG- 
Air  representatives  were  allowed  to  deal  directly  with  the  Air  Materiel  Force 
Pacific  Area.  Amendments  to  USAF  manuals  in  Septembcrand  November  1959 
pcrmi.tcd  PACAF  to  administer  contracted  technical  services  for  the  military 
assistance  program.  In  February  1 960 a  change  in  a  USAF  regulation  directed  all 
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communications  on  air  logistic  matters  to  be  routed  through  PACAF.  and  a 
revision  of  a  DOD  directive  on  military  assistance  instructed  unified  command- 
eis  to  draw  upon  the  ad\ ice  ol  component  commanders.  What  this  meant.  White 
reminded  O’Donnell  on  March  25.  was  O'Donncirs  growing  role  in  the  air 
aspects  of  military  assistance.  “To  an  increasing  degree."  White  wrote,  "tb. 
capability  ol  MAP  air  forces  must  be  oriented  toward  complementing  the  I’S  Ai¬ 
wa  r  effort,  and  your  active  participation  in  MAP  planning  toward  that  end  is 
urged." 

By  spring  of  1960,  General  O’Donnell  had  gained  some  informal  influence 
in  military  assistance  matters,  bat  no  more  than  advisory  authority.  H is  advice 
was  not  regularly  sought  after  nor  was  it  always  accepted  when  volunteered. 
Essentially,  PACAE  could  have  little  impact  on  military  assistance  programs 
because  it  had  no  official  part  in  starting,  programming,  and  carrying  out 
country  projects.  Through  communications  to  the  MAAG-Air  sections,  which 
were  authorized  to  give  technical  support.  PACAF  viewj  could  be  inserted  into 
assistance  deliberations.  All  proposals,  however,  required  M  A  AG  chief  approval 
before  submission  to  C1NCPAC.  The  PACAF  commander  in  chief  as  advisor 
could  submit  assistance  proposals  direct  to  C1NCPAC.  but  these  were  invariably 
rcferied  to  the  MAAG  chiel  for  comment.  Though  Air  Force  headquarters 
looked  to  O’Donnell  for  information  on  military  assistance  programs,  he  was 
outside  the  relevant  command  channe.  A  case  in  point  was  the  construction 
programs  handled  for  C1NCPAC  by  the  Navy’s  Bureau  of  Pacific  Docks. 
Responsible  Air  Force  officers  in  the  field  found  it  hard  to  get  specific  facts  about 
the  exact  status  of  these  projects.  ” 

As  matters  stood  in  I960,  the  Southeast  Asia  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Progiam  activities  in  progress  since  1954  had  failed  to  fulfill  emerging  require¬ 
ments  for  internal  country  defense  or  for  cooperative  regional  defense.  On  the 
whole,  little  stress  had  been  given  to  developing  indigenous  air  capabilities 
despite  the  rather  large  allocation  of  efforts,  funds,  and  manpower  to  indigenous 
ground  forces.  The  country  air  forces  in  Southeast  Asia  temained  small  and 
lacked  sufficient  personnel  with  basic  skills  to  achieve  rapid  expansion.  None  had 
well-organized  systems  for  operations  and  training,  supply  and  maintenance, 
intelligence  and  communications-clectronics,  or  civil  engineering. u  But  organi¬ 
zational  arrangements  were  in  process  of  change. 
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V.  Strained  Civil- Military 
Relations  in  South  Vietnam 
1957-1960 


President  Diem  visited  Washington  in  May  1957.  Among  other  matters,  he 
wished  American  support  for  an  army  of  170.000  men  and  ten  divisions. 
Although  Elbridge  Durbrow,  Ambassador  to  Vietnam,  beiieved  that  a  military 
establishment  this  large  would  be  a  drain  on  the  Vietnamese  economy.  President 
Eisenhower  seemed  to  give  tacit  approval  when  he  and  Diem  issued  a  joint 
communique.  The  two  countries  would  continue  to  work  for  a  peaceful  unifica¬ 
tion  of  Vietnam,  and  the  United  States  would  support  South  Vietnam  against 
communist  encroachment. 

By  1958  the  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  was  a  force  of  1 50.000  men 
organized  into  seven  infantry  divisions,  one  small  brigade,  and  five  territorial 
regiments.  Diem  had  released  the  army  from  internal  security  duties  to  permit 
intensive  field  training.  General  Williams,  the  M  AAG  chief,  was  confident  that 
these  troops  could  deter  North  Vietnam  from  orthodox  military  attack.  They 
could  delay  an  invasion  for  fifteen  days  before  falling  back  to  Da  Nang,  where 
they  could  hold  out  for  thirty  days  more.  Presumably,  outside  assistance  would 
have  arrived  by  then  to  launch  a  counteroffensive  or  to  defend  the  Saigon- 
Mckong  Delta  area.' 

But  whcthei  the  Vietnamese  ground  forces  could  eliminate  subversion  and 
insurgency  had  yet  to  be  seen. 

While  extraordinary  priority  was  given  to  developing  the  army,  only  passing 
attention  was  accorded  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force,  for  it  was  regarded  as  incapa¬ 
ble  of  playing  a  substantial  role  in  larger  SEATO  operations.  Instead,  it  was  to 
deal  with  minor  operations,  mainly  to  give  tactical  support  to  ground  activity  in 
the  country  through  airlift,  paradrops,  visual  and  photo  reconnaissance,  and 
medical  evacuation. : 

Planning  for  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  had  begun  in  January  1955,  when 
General  Collins,  focusing  chiefly  on  the  Vietnamese  army,  explained  that  South 
Vietnam  would  rely  for  the  most  part  on  SEATO  air  support.  The  Vietnamese 
Air  Force  was  to  have  an  initial  strength  of  3.000  men  organized  in  two  iiaison 
squadrons  and  one  air  transport  squadron  —  "a  small  Air  Force  that  will  be  used 
for  liaison  purposes,  observation,  and  adjustment  of  fire,  that  kind  of  thing.” 
Later,  another  transport  squadron  and  a  fighter  squadron  were  to  be  added.  ’ 

Few  M  AAG  spaces  were  allocated  to  USAF  advisors,  for  the  French  were 
to  organize  and  train  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force.  U.S.  aircraft  deliveries  to 
Vietnam  in  August  1955  under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program 
equipped  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  with  aircraft  and  materiel  released  by  the 
French  -  twenty-eight  F-8F  fighter-bombers,  thirty-five  C-47  transports,  and 
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sixty  L-19  planes.  When  the  French  returned  excess  H- 1 9  helicopters  to  Ameri¬ 
can  custody,  they  were  transferred  to  Vietnam  for  airlift  and  air  rescue  missions.4 

Because  French  officers  had  commanded  Vietnamese  air  units.  Vietnamese 
pilots  gained  little  command  experience.  Vietnamese  army  officers  were  there¬ 
fore  permitted  to  tiansfer  to  high-level  air  force  posts.  Despite  difficulties  in 
securing  sufficient  qualified  personnel,  VNAF  units  were  created.  The  1st  Air 
Transport  Squadron  came  into  being  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  on  Ju'y  1.  1955.  with 
C-47s.  It  was  organized  a  year  later  as  the  1st  Air  Transport  Group  consisting  of 
the  1st  and  2nd  Air  Transport  Squadrons  and  thiity-two  C-47s.  The  Vietnamese 
took  over  the  Nha  Trang  training  center  on  July  7. 1955.  and  using  1 1 9s  formed 
the  1st  and  2nd  Liaison  Squadrons.  The  French  conducted  an  F-8F  transition 
course  at  Cap  Saint  Jacques  (Vung  Tau)  Airfield,  and  on  June  I,  1956.  the  1st 
Fighter  Squadron  was  born  at  Bien  Hoa  and  assigned  twenty-five  F-8Fs.  Apart 
from  these  aircraft  afforded  by  military  assistance  funds,  the  Vietnamese  Air 
Foice  operated  a  special  air  mission  squadron  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  having  one  1.-26 
Aero  Commander  light  transport,  three  C47s.  and  three  Becchcraft  C-45s. 
Created  without  helicopters  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  on  June  1. 1957.  the  1st  Helicopter 
Squadron  flew  with  the  French  unit  that  served  the  International  Control 
Commission.  When  the  French  left  in  Apiil  1958.  they  gave  their  ten  excess 
H-19s  to  the  Vietnamese.' 

While  the  French  presence  officially  ended  in  April  1956.  the  Vietnamese 
government  continued  to  contract  with  France  for  Air  Force  training.  This 
arrangement  left  the  USAI-'  officers  assigned  to  MAAG  with  lew  duties.  They 
advised  when  requested  to  do  so.  tried  to  stay  abreast  of  progiams.  and  under¬ 
went  some  special  training  in  the  United  States.  When  the  French  tui  ned  o\  er  the 
depot  at  Bien  Hoa  to  the  Vietnamese  and  suddenly  withdrew  their  supply 
advisors.  Air  Foice  personnel  informally  filled  the  vacuum.  In  November  1956 
the  French  agreed  to  relinquish  their  training  functions  to  USAI-  advisors,  and 
after  1957  Diem  refrained  from  renewing  training  conducts  with  France.  On 
June  I.  1957.  complete  responsibility  for  Vietnamese  aviation  assistance  passed 
to  the  United  States. 6 

American  advisors  discovered  that  Vietnamese  air  office!'-  weie  fairly  good 
pilots,  yet  young  and  relatively  inexperienced.  Very  few  appealed  to  have 
mastered  basic  concepts  of  how  to  employ  aii craft  against  any  enemy.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  Vietnamese  army  dominated  the  Joint  Gencial  Staff  and  frequently 
Piesident  Diem  himself  directed  aii  missions.  Diem  piclened  an  borne  opeia- 
tions  over  air  strikes,  for  the  latter  often  endangeied  innocent  people.  Above  all. 
he  favored  ground  operations." 

Weak  m  command  and  staff  experience,  the  Vietnamese  Air  Foice  suffered 
especially  in  logistic  support.  Teams  from  the  Southern  Air  Materiel  Area 
Pacific,  based  in  the  Philippines  during  1957-58.  converted  French  systems  to 
USAF  procedures.  Still  the  F-8Fs.  old  Navy  fighters  worn  out  when  the 
French  transferred  them  -  presented  insoluble  problems.  I  he  Vietnamese 
possessed  limited  maintenance  skills,  and  spare  parts  were  in  short  supply.  In 
October  1958.  when  word  came  that  armed  "1-28  tiaineis  would  icplace  the 
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Vietnamese  Air  Force 


A  USAF  Sikorsky  H-19  helicopter 
at  Tan  Son  Nhut  Air  Base 
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T-81-s.  the  Vietnamese  weie  disappointed.  They  wanted  jet  airciaf't  because  the 
I  hais.  Filipinos,  and  Chinese  Nationalists  had  them.  But  the  Geneva  accords 
piohibited  the  introduction  of  jets  and.  on  the  ground  of  maintenance  alone. 
MAAG  tell  that  the  Vietnamese  establishment  was  not  sophisticated  enough  to 
handle  them.' 

By  mid- 1956  Ameiican  aid  built  a  7.200-foot  runway  at  Tan  Son  Nhut. 
South  Vietnam's  international  aiipoit.  The  U.S  International  Coopeiation 
Admimstiation  next  started  work  on  another  conciete  runway,  this  one  10.000 
leet  long.  Though  the  French  in  1953-54  had  laid  a  NATO-standard  7.800-foot 
asphalt  runway  at  Da  Nang,  there  were  no  i unway  lights  or  maintenance 
buildings.  The  depot  at  Bien  Hoa  featured  permanent  waichouses  and  hangais. 
but  its  pieiced-steel  runways  could  not  be  greatly  expanded.  The  French  had  also 
opeiated  a  5.900-loot  pierced-stecl  runway  at  Ciip  Saint  Jacques.  Even  so.  the 
airfield  was  stripped  of  necessary  facilities  at  the  time  F-8I-  transition  ti tuning 
ended.  At  all  ol  these  airfields,  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  looked  to  the  Vietna¬ 
mese  army  foi  air  base  maintenance,  oidnance.  quartermaster,  signal,  and 
other  specialized  support.*' 

Yet  all  seemed  to  be  going  smoothly  enough.  Secietary  of  State  Dulles  could 
say  in  1958  that  the  communist  process  "of  trying  to  pick  up  one  countiy  after 
another  has  been  pretty  well  brought  to  a  slop  by  our  collective  defense  tieaties 
aiound  the  world  which  give  notice  that  the  Soviets  cannot  attack  one  without 
everybody  coming  to  its  defense."  In  other  woids.  the  American  threat  ol  massive 
retaliation  and  the  collective  fiee  world  defensive  alliances  weie  preserving  the 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia.111 

In  South  Vietnam  thcie  was  incipient  tumble.  Ceitain  conditions  enhanced 
enemy  efloits  to  disrupt  life.  The  abolition  of  elected  tillage  councils  in  June 
1956.  the  use  ol  a  compulsory  labor  as  a  tax  in  kind,  experiments  in  loiced 
icsettlement.  maladroit  attempts  to  turn  peasants  into  landholder,  and  other 
measuies  promoted  discontent  in  the  count  tyside.  I  he  absence  of  police  m  many 
i  ural  aieas.a  scat  city  of  civil  seivants  on  local  levels,  and  the  inability  of  new  and 
hastily  oigani/ed  paiamrlrtaiy  forces  to  substitute  foi  an  effective  constabulary 
badly  handicapped  the  Saigon  government  in  dealing  with  guerrillas  who  exploit¬ 
ed  dissatisfactions  ol  one  soil  or  another  By  1958  many  persons  wedded  to  the 
unification  of  Vietnam  undo  control  of  the  North  weie  ready  “to  launch 
immediately  an  armed  snuggle”  to  sustain  the  communist  movement  and  to 
sccuie  its  forces  in  the  south." 

In  September  1958  North  Vietnam  proposed  to  South  Vietnam  an  undei- 
standmg  op  peaceful  lelations.  flic  Diem  government  declined  the  offer  because 
communist  guerrillas  in  South  Vietnam  had  kidnapped  236  persons  and  assassi¬ 
nated  193  that  year.  Political  killings  in  the  south  would  continue  to  mount,  and 
the  local  communists  or  Viet  Cong  would  step  up  attacks  on  South  Vietnamese 
aimed  forces.  ’’ 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party  in  North  Vietnam  convened 
in  May  1959.  It  decided  "to  continue  the  national  democratic  i  evolution  in  South 
Vietnam"and  "to  use  force  to  overthrow  the  feudalist  imperialist  regime  in  order 
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to  establish  a  revolutionary  democratic  situation  and  create  the  conditions  for 
the  peaceful  tcumfication  of  the  1-atheiland."1' 

I  Ins  signaled  the  beginning  ol  warfaie  in  South  Vietnam  and  the  lesuinp- 
tion  ol  uarlaie  in  Laos,  both  ol  which  coincided  with  Chinese  probes  across  the 
bolder  of  India. IJ  The  People's  Army  of  Vietnam,  commonly  rcferied  to  as  the 
North  Vietnamese  army,  sent  several  combat  units  to  drive  the  Laotian  military 
Horn  the  bolder  between  Laos  and  South  Vietnam.  Intheit  wakecamctianspor- 
tation  units  to  set  up  iclav  stations  for  a  buildup  and  infiltration  into  the  two 
countries. 

I  he  Viet  Cong  opened  gueirilla  war  in  September  1959.  when  they 
ambushed  two  Vietnamese  army  companies  in  the  marshy  Plain  ol  Reeds 
southwest  of  Saigon.  In  October  they  attacked  a  small  force  in  Kicn  Phong 
Province.  In  Viet  Cong  words,  “the  aimed  struggle  was  launched."1'’  Hanoi's 
policy  diicctivcs.  the  growth  of  North  Vietnamese  army  activities,  and  a  marked 
inciease  in  confiimcd  infiltrations  into  South  Vietnam  made  clear  Hanoi's 
declaiation  of  war  on  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  commitment  of  its 
political  and  military  apparatus  to  that  end.1' 

To  American  authoi  ities  in  Saigon,  optimistic  assessments  obscuied  the  full 
dimension  of  the  thi eat.  While  his  government  was  apparently  stimulating 
economic  giowth  and  internal  stability.  President  Diem  closely  controlled  its 
intelligence  activities,  often  for  his  own  political  put  poses.  He  had  little  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Viet  Cong  leadership,  tactics,  organization,  logistics,  and  plans.11'  As  a 
result.  II. S.  assistance  piograms  in  1959  and  I960  were  oriented  less  towaul 
internal  threat  in  South  Vietnam  than  toward  the  overt  tlneat  presented  by 
communist  activities  in  Laos  and  particular,,  in  the  spaisely  populated  ccntial 
highlands  ol  Vietnam  adjacent  to  the  Laotian  bolder. 

Diem  had  been  interested  in  the  latter  area  since  1957.  when  he  conceived  a 
progiam  for  building  “agrovilles”  or  “new  communities”  aiound  Pleiku.  Kon- 
tum.  and  Ban  Me  Ihuot.  Without  American  assistance  funds.  Diem  settled 
lai  mei  s  these  on  new agi  icultural  lands  so  as  to  strengthen  seem  ity .  By  l-'ebi  uarv 
1959  he  had  established  twenty-eight  outposts,  and  on  July  7  he  announced  an 
expanded  progiam  to  create  more  “piospeiity  and  density  centers”  in  exposed 
rut  a!  aieas.'1' 

In  February  I960  the  Government  of  Vietnam  wanted  traihvatchers  and 
commandos  along  the  border  to  protect  these  new  settlements. 

Accordingly,  the  Vietnamese  langcr  naming  center  was  organized  at  Da 
Nang.  At  this  time  the  Viet  Cong  weic  thought  to  numbei  3.000-5.000  full-time 
elite  and  icgular  tioops.  plus  intelligence  agents,  reciuiteis,  terroiists.  service 
troops,  and  part-time  guerrillas.  Because  the  authority  to  keep  in  South  Vietnam 
peisonnel  ol  the  Temporary  Equipment  Recovciy  Mission  who  augmented  the 
M  AAG  was  expiring,  the  United  States  decided  in  May  to  double  the  MAAG 
component  to  685  men.  I  Ins  was  done  in  spite  of  Noith  Vietnam’s  protest  to  the 
International  Control  Commission.  Several  U.S.  Army  Special  Forces  teams 
aruved  dining  the  month,  and  Diem  formed  a  Vietnamese  i anger  lorce  with  a 
piojccted  stiength  of  10.000  men.’” 
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By  then  the  Joint  duels  ol  Stalf  had  diiected  the  senior  Ainencan  officials 
in  Saigon  and  CINCPAC  to  diaw  up  a  bioad  counterinsuigency  plan  as  a  guide 
to  the  Diem  go\einment  and  to  the  small  MAAG  in  South  Vietnam.  CINC- 
PAC's  plan  contained  among  its  key  piovisions  a  Vietnamese  command  and 
control  system  to  integrate  nuhtaiy  and  civil  counterinsuigency  opeiations.  A 
bona  tide  mihtaiv  field  command  might  end  President  Diem’s  meddling  in 
operational  at  lairs.  Also  needed  was  llist-rate.  centrally  controlled  intelligence 
and  counterintelligence  within  the  Vietnamese  government.  Ambassadoi  Dur- 
brow  believed  these  to  be  all-impoitant.  I  he  problem  was  to  peisuade  Diem  to 
appioveand  implement  them.*'1 

Othei  pioposed  measures  included  better  use  ol  the  Vietnamese  loices  to 
fight  guei  rillas  without  lessening  their  ability  to  meet  an  oveit  attack,  improved 
governmental  financial  proceduies;  bolder  and  coastal  patrols  to  stop  infiltra¬ 
tion  and  outside  support  ol  the  anti-government  guerrillas;  better  communica¬ 
tions  nets;  mote  attention  to  civil  allairs  and  psychological  warfaic;  closet 
planning  lot  economic  growth  and  political  stability ;  and  moving  the  Vietnamese 
Civil  Ciuaid  liom  the  Ministry  ol  Intenoi  to  the  Ministry  ol  Defense. 

Aimy  l.t  Gen.  Lionel  C.  McGarr  became  the  MAAG  duel  on  August  31. 

1960.  Ho  and  Ambassadoi  Durbiovv  elaborated  the  bioad  plan  and  woiked  with 
Vietnamese  officials  during  the  autumn  and  wmtei  ol  I960.  In  Octobei  Gencnil 
McGarr  iecommended  and  Admital  l-elt  concuiied  m  enlarging  the  Vietnamese 
army  Irom  150.000  to  170.000  men.  Durbrow  objected.  A  biggei  at  my.  he 
thought,  would  bring  economic  hardship  to  the  countiy.  He  also  desired  to  use 
the  prospect  ol  a  gieatei  mihtaiv  loiceas  pressuie  on  Diem  lor  political  reloi  ms 

I  o  ease  countci  insui gency  opeiations.  Diem  tiansl cried  the  Civil  Ciuaid  to 
the  Ministiy  ol  Delense  in  November,  and  in  the  following  month  MAAG  took 
lesponsibility  lor  training  and  equipping  it.  Shortages  in  military  assistance 
funds  limited  support  to  32,000  instead  ol  the  planned  68.000  Civd  Guaid 
members." 

I  o  USAI-  officers  the  measures  lor  Vietnamese  stability  vveie.  as  Map  Gen. 
Theodoie  R.  Milton.  Thirteenth  Air  1-oicc  commander  said,  "entiiely  domi¬ 
nated  by  chissic  giound-loice  thinking.”''  Ihe  Vietnamese  An  l  orce  had 
obsolescent  aircialt  and  lacked  trained  pilots  and  technically  qualified  support 
personnel.  Diem  had  vvoisened  the  tight  peisonncl  situation  in  August  1959  by 
terminating  contracts  with  Liench  aii  cievvs  and  service  technicians  who  opei- 
ated  the  Aii  Vietnam  commeictal  airline.  He  icplaced  them  with  nuhtaiy  flight 
cievvs  and  mechanics.  4 

Alter  a  mysterious  crash  in  August,  President  Diem  gi ounded  all  the 
obsolete  I--8K  ol  the  1st  Lighter  Squadron,  then  in  September  asked  for  jets  to 
icplace  them.  He  pointed  to  the  U.S.  jets  given  to  Thailand  and  the  Philippines. 
Sympathetic.  Admiral  Pelt  had  two  I  -33  tiaineis  and  four  R  I -33  photo-recon 
aircraft  added  n.  the  nulitaiy  assistance  piogram  funding  loi  fiscal  year  ( I- Y) 

1961 .  I  hese  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  jet  as  well  as  a  leconnaissance  loice.  But 
the  planes,  while  remaining  pledged,  weic  not  delivered  because  the  Geneva 
accoids  prohibited  introducing  lets  into  the  countiy.  lo  replace  the  L-8bs,  the 
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first  notion  was  to  make  AD-4s  available  Irom  Navy  stocks.  The  Navy.  Iiowevei. 
could  not  forecast  continued  supplies  lot  these  obsolete  planes.  Thus,  the  pro- 
gtam  was  amended  early  m  I960  to  include  AD-6  aircraft  still  operational  in  the 
U.S.  Fleet.  The  first  six  arrived  in  Vietnam  in  September  I960,  and  twenty-fix e 
more  weie  delivered  in  May  1 96 1 . *' 

When  m  late  I960  some  Vietnamese  army  i angers  were  icady  lor  field 
operations,  the  H-I9B  helicopters  handed  down  by  the  French  to  the  1st  Heli¬ 
copter  Squadron  weie  worn  out.  MAAG  secuied  appioval  for  a  burned  ship¬ 
ment  of  eleven  H-34Cs  from  the  Army.  They  were  airlifted  to  Saigon  without 
renovation,  four  in  December  and  the  others  soon  afterwaid.'6 

The  AD-6s  and  II -34s  had  no  immediate  impact  on  operations.  The  high 
aircraft  out-of-commission  rates  stemmed  from  poor  maintenance  and  supply  at 
Bicn  Hoa.  Also  to  blame  was  the  long  pipeline  time  for  processing  spare  pails 
requisitions  through  USAF  logistic  channels  to  Army  and  Navy  sources.  Yet 
between  August  and  October  I960,  the  1st  Fighter  Squadi  on  Hew  twenty  combat 
sorties,  the  L- 19  liaison  planes  logged  9 1 7  combat  hours,  the  hehcoptei  s  accumu¬ 
lated  166  hours  on  operational  missions,  and  C-47s  of  the  1st  Air  T  ransport 
Group  flew  thirty-two  sorties. r 

Only  five  airfields  were  usable  for  AD-6  operations:  no  communications 
network  served  dispersed  airfields:  and  President  Diem  believed  that  air  units 
could  not  operate  effectively  from  dispersed  locations  distant  from  depot  sup¬ 
plies.  T  he  Vietnamese  Air  Force  was  oriented  to  the  support  of  the  Vietnamese 
army  opciations,  but  the  ground  troops  gave  little  attention  to  spotting  targets 
suitable  for  air  strikes.  About  ninety  percent  of  the  ground  targets  were  located 
by  Vietnamese  Air  Force  observers  who  flew  in  1  -  19s.  based  at  the  same  fields  as 
the  fighters. 

Approval  for  aircraft  to  strike  ground  targets  was  required  fiom  province 
chief,  regional  commander,  the  Joint  General  Staff,  and  sometimes  Diem  him¬ 
self.  As  a  final  guaranty  against  bombing  mistakes  that  might  hurt  the  govern¬ 
ment's  image,  politically  cleared  and  technically  competent  observers  had  to 
mark  appioved  targets  before  air  sti  ikes  could  be  launched  against  them  a  rule 
of  engagement  repoitedly  directed  by  Diem. 

A  HSAF  team  visiting  South  Vietnam  repotted.  "The  high  level  approval 
lequiicd  for  on-call  fighter  strikes,  along  with  poor  communications  and  oi 
proceduics  for  requesting  strikes,  builds  in  excessive  delays  for  efficient  use  of 
tactical  air  effort.  T  his  is  particularly  true  in  view  of  the  hit-and-iun  gueriilla 
tactics  of  the  Viet  Cong.”2’' 

Internal  subversion  in  Southeast  Asia  still  seemed  minor  in  I960.  In  com¬ 
parison.  China  appeared  to  be  threatening  stability  and  peace.  I  o  counter  this, 
the  United  States  continued  to  rely  on  the  ptesencc  ol  SEAT  O  and  on  the 
credibility  of  its  own  treaty  commitments  in  the  area  to  discourage  Chinese 
adventurism. 29 

While  the  Chinese  cited  Nikolai  Lenin  to  piove  that  war  was  useful  for 
extending  communism.  Premier  Nikita  Khiushchcv  spoke  to  the  United  Nations 
Genera!  Assembly  in  September  on  “the  grave  danger  ol  colonial  wars  growing 
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into  a  now  world  war."  Sino-Soviet  doctrinal  divergencies  came  under  debate  in 
November  I960  in  Moscow.  The  apparent  outcome  was  a  compromise 
announced  on  January  6.  1961.  when  Khrushchev  noted  that  "world  wars"  and 
"local  v.  ars  that  would  grow  into  a  world  thermonuclear  war”  were  to  be  avoided 
while  "national  liberation  wais"  through  which  colonial  peoples  could  attain 
independence  were  “not  only  admissible  but  inevitable"  and  merited  lull  com¬ 
munist  support. 

Meanwhile,  the  Lao  Dong  Paity  in  Hanoi  had  announced  on  Septembci 
10.  I960,  the  formation  in  South  Vietnam  of  “a  broad  national  united  lront"of 
workers,  peasants,  and  soldiers  dedicated  to  overthrowing  the  Diem  govern¬ 
ment.  Thereafter,  the  tempo  of  Viet  Cong  infiltration  and  insurgency  quickened 
Viet  Cong  units  of  100-300  men  began  to  mount  raids  around  Saigon.  Even  moic 
serious.  Diem  charged  in  October  that  attacks  in  the  Kontum-Pleiku  area 
involved  tegular  North  Vietnamese  military  units  operating  out  of  Laos.  This 
was  aggiession  in  the  formal  sense." 

The  inability  of  the  Diem  government  to  deal  with  the  Viet  Cong  sparked 
dissatisfaction  within  the  Vietnamese  ainiy  and  icd  to  an  attempted  coup  on 
November  1 1.  A  paratroop  force  seized  government  centers  in  Saigon,  prepared 
to  attack  the  presidential  palace,  and  called  for  Diem’s  resignation  on  the 
grounds  of  his  autocratic  rule,  his  nepotism,  and  his  ineffective  fight  against 
communism.  The  chief  of  staff  of  the  Joint  General  Staff  led  loyal  troops  into  the 
capital  and  subdued  the  rebels  on  the  following  day. 

Although  Diem's  brother  and  political  adviser,  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu,  announced 
the  introduction  of  some  icfoims.  Diem  icmaincd  icluctant  to  decentralize  his 
authoritarian  controls.  Instead  of  delegating  authority  to  military  commanders 
as  Admiral  Felt  and  General  McGarr  had  tecommcnded.  Diem  sought  to 
enhance  his  position  by  fragmenting  and  dividing  the  militaiy  hierarchy.  Diem 
made  army  regional  commanders  (later  coi  ps  tactical  zone  commandeis)  inde¬ 
pendent  of  one  another  but  each  icsponsible  to  him.  Since  he  appointed  and 
removed  province  chiefs,  many  of  whom  were  military  officeis.  Diem  frequently 
gave  them  command  over  army  units  operating  within  their  provinces.  Hence  the 
field  commanders  looked  to  two  superiors,  their  next  higher  military  commander 
in  the  chain  of  command  and  the  politico-military  province  chief.  These  tangled 
lines  checked  the  quick  movement  and  close  control  of  units  and  reserves, 
including  the  employment  of  Vietnamese  Air  Foice  units.  But  Diem  insisted  on 
tight  control  of  operations,  chiefly  those  of  the  air  foice.  because  he  leaied  a 
tevolt  or  a  coup  against  his  government. 

There  was  also  evidence  that  the  Viet  Cong  benefited  from  security  leaks  at 
high  levels.  At  times  Viet  Cong  fed  false  information  into  the  intelligence  system 
to  pioinpt  bombardment  of  innocent  targets.  Now  and  then  a  province  chief 
requested  ait  strikes  for  his  own  private  purpose,  lor  example,  in  anothci 
province  whose  chief  he  disliked.  Within  this  climate  of  suspicion,  local  officials 
had  to  go  on  record  as  approving  an  .trikes  flown  in  their  areas  of  authority.  All 
this  spawned  complexities,  hesitations,  and  delays." 
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Appaientlv  viewing  the  November  coup  attempt  as  prool  ol  massive  dis¬ 
content  within  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed  1-orccs.  Hanoi  swiftly  set  up  a 
shadow  government  in  the  south.  The  National  1-ront  lor  Libciation  ol  South 
Vietnam  (NFLSVN)  was  formally  established  on  Decent bei  20.  I960  Even 
though  it  embraced  a  broad  range  of  non-communist  and  nationalist  opposition 
to  President  Diem,  the  Lao  Dong  Patty  in  Noith  Vietnam  oideied  its 
operations. ,J 

In  Saigon.  Diem  and  Nhu  fell  that  American  officials  had  lavored  the 
November  coup,  and  relations  with  Ambassador  Durbi  ovv  grew  nioie  and  more 
strained.  I  lie.  e  was  also  persistent  discontent  in  the  Vietnamese  armed  foiees.  lot 
Diem's  promise  to  liberalize  the  government  had  built  up  hope  among  officeis. 
His  refusal  to  do  so  pi od ured  deep  disappointment. u 

By  this  time,  warfare  had  erupted  within  neighboring  Laos.  On  Dcccmbet 
14.  I960.  CINCPAC  declared  an  alert  for  all  units  to  compiise  Joint  1  ask  Eoice 
1 16  if  the  United  States  decided  to  intervene.  Thailand  was  willing  to  tiansfei  ten 
T-6  aircraft  to  Laos  in  exchange  for  more  modem  1-37  jets  from  the  United 
States.  President  Eisenhower  favoied  a  SEA  TO  reaction  in  Laos  and  Admiral 
Felt  suggested  offensive  ait  action,  but  the  SEA'I  O  allies  were  less  than  enthusi¬ 
astic.  Upon  direction  fiom  Washington.  Felt  declared  a  highei  alcit  for  JTF  1 16 
on  December  31.  and  he  requested  a  C-130  transportation  squadron  from  the 
United  States.  With  the  arrival  of  the  773d  Troop  Can  ler  Squadron  at  Clark  on 
the  2d  of  January,  the  task  force  was  fully  prepaied  to  assist  the  Laotian 
government. 

Three  days  later.  Piesidcnt  Charles  De  Gaulle  made  cleat  France's  refusal  to 
take  part  in  a  SEA  TO  intervention.  As  instructed  from  Washington.  CINCPAC 
reduced  the  alett  on  January  6.  The  State  Department  said  on  the  7th  that  the 
United  States  would  work  with  other  free  nations  to  puisue''vvhatevei  measuies 
seem  most  promising."' 

Dispatches  from  Southeast  Asia  in  1959  and  I960  competed  for  attention 
with  louder  signals  from  regions  traditionally  more  vital  to  the  United  States.  In 
January  1959  Fide!  Castro  and  his  guemllas  became  the  Government  of  Cuba 
As  the  months  passed.  Castro's  orientation  and  outlook  giewevei  more  Maixist. 
a  development  that  evoked  the  whole  complex  ol  policies  and  emotions  arising 
out  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  At  the  same  time.  Piemier  Khrushchev  repeatedly 
drew  attention  to  the  precarious  status  of  West  Berlin,  a  small  island  in  the  sea  of 
Soviet-dominated  Eastern  Euiopc. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  along  the  northwestern  frontiei  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  and  along  the  entire  western  frontiei  of  North  Vietnam  was  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Laos.  This  geographically  vulnciablc,  largely  unadministcred.  politically 
fragile  countiy  was  an  obvious  avenue  of  approach  for  mfiltiators  from  Noith 
Vietnam  to  the  northern  provinces  and  central  highlands  of  South  Vietnam. 
Given  the  difficulties  of  the  Laotian  government  in  making  its  will  effective,  a 
neutral  Laos  seemed  to  many  U.S.  officials  only  somewhat  less  a  dangei  to 
Diem's  government  than  did  a  communist  Laos. 
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Al!  of  these  problems  were  weighed  by  officials  who  were  very  much  awaie 
that  President  Eisenhower's  tcnuie  would  end  in  January  1961.  As  Ptesident 
Eisenhower  latei  explained,  he  wanted  to  make  no  major  commitment  in  the 
closing  weeks  of  Ins  administration  that  would  obligate  his  successor  to  a 
piedetermincd  course  of  action.  Briefing  President-elect  John  I*.  Kennedy  on  the 
19th  of  January.  Eisenhower  emphasized  that  Laos  as  the  key  to  all  ol  Southeast 
Asia  must  be  defended.  II  the  allies  failed  to  do  so.  he  said,  our  unilateral 
intervention  would  be  our  last  desperate  hope."  What  happened  in  Laos,  ol 
course,  had  meaning  for  Vietnam. 


Part  Three: 

The  Kennedy  Years 


VI.  Initial  Challenges 
and  Actions 


President  Kennedy  took  office  two  weeks  after  Premier  Khrushchev 
announced  Soviet  support  for  what  he  termed  "wars  of  national  liberation." 
These  were  neither  the  nuclear  exchanges  that  had  preoccupied  American  rml- 
itars  thinkers  nor  limited  wars  like  Korea.  Rather,  a  war  of  national  liberation 
consisted  of  subversion  and  guerrilla  actions  at  a  level  far  below  that  likely  to 
trigger  nuclear  retaliation.  Such  a  war  could  nevertheless  erode  the  will  and 
power  of  the  target  state  until  it  was  helpless. 

The  President  tried  to  determine  the  real  import  of  the  Khrushchev  doctrine 
and  the  exact  nature  of  the  communist  threat  to  Southeast  Asia.  Realizing  that 
the  United  'tales  had  few  troops  specially  trained  and  equipped  for  counterin¬ 
surgency  warfare,  lie  directed  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  on 
February  I.  1961,  to  increase  them.  On  March  28  Kennedy  asked  the  Congress 
to  give  him  the  means  to  deal  with  “small  externally  supported  bands  of  men." 
Pointing  to  nonnuclear,  limited,  guerrilla  warfare  as  the  most  constant  threat  to 
free  world  security  since  1945.  the  President  wanted  to  be  able  to  respond  to  this 
kind  of  aggression  with  nonnuclear  weapons  and  to  “help  tram  local  forces  to  be 
equally  effective”  against  their  enemies.  The  main  burden  of  defense  against 
over'  attack,  subversion,  and  guerrilla  warfare  had  to  rest  on  local  populations 
and  their  military  forces.  Still,  the  United  States  needed  strong  and  highly 
mobile  units  ready  to  combat  the  so-called  lesser  forms  of  conflict.1 

Pursuing  this  aim  in  June.  President  Kennedy  specified  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs’  "responsibility  for  the  defense  of  the  nation  in  the  cold  war  [was]  similar 
to  that  which  they  have  in  conventional  hostilities."  Air  Force  officials  assumed 
that  the  new  technique  was  to  rank  in  importance  with  “preparation  for  conven¬ 
tional  warlarc."  I  his  belie!  seemed  justified  in  July  when  the  President  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  to  the  Department  of  Defense  the 
responsibility  for  preparing  and  mounting  large  paramilitary  operations, 
wholly  or  partially  .'overt,  requiring  many  militarily  trained  personnel  and  the 
type  of  equipment  or  military  experience  peculiar  to  the  armed  forces.2 

Spurring  these  actions  was  the  worsening  situation  in  Laos.  Fighting  there 
between  the  government  forces  and  the  pro-communist  Pathet  Lao  intensified. 
Both  sides  had  outside  support,  alternating  victories  and  defeats,  and  seveial 
coups  d’etat  had  taken  place.  American  concern  centered  not  only  on  Laos  but 
on  the  possible  adverse  consequences  in  Vietnam.  During  the  first  two  months  of 
his  administration.  President  Kennedy  “probably  spent  more  time  on  Laos  than 
on  anything  else."' 

Events  in  Cuba,  climaxingat  the  Bay  of  Pigs  in  April,  shaped  the  President’s 
thinking.  Urged  to  at  least  commit  U.S.  air  power  in  Laos.  Kennedy  replied.  “I 
just  don't  think  we  ought  to  be  involved  in  Laos,  particularly  wheic  we  might  find 
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oui. selves  lighting  millions  ol  Chinese  tioops  in  the  jungles.  In  any  event.  I  don't 
see  how  we  can  make  am  move  in  Laos,  which  is  5.000  miles  away.  il  we  don't 
make  a  move  in  Cuba,  which  is  only  00  miles  away,"4 

1  he  Soviets  had  called  on  April  4  for  a  cease-lne  in  Laos  and  an  interna¬ 
tional  conference  to  sesohe  the  pioblems.  The  Joint  duels  vveie  doubled. 
Diplomatic  negotiations  would  probably  lesult  in  a  neutiali/ed  Laos,  perhaps 
eventually  a  communist  Laos,  because  SEA  TO  had  failed  to  cuib  the  obvious 
aggression  there.  Laos  behind  the  lion  Cuitain  would  expose  Ihailand  and 
South  Vietnam  to  lui tlier communist  infiltiation.  Most  ol  the  12.000  Viet  Cong 
gueirillas  in  South  Vietnam  had  come  through  the  Laotian  panhandle  oi  the 
thinly  populated  northeastern  coiner  of  Cambodia.' 

So  serious  did  affairs  appear  that  Kennedy  on  April  20  changed  theadvisoiv 
military  body  in  Laos  to  a  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Gioup.  Me  oideied  the 
M  A  AG  members  to  put  on  their  uniforms  and  work  closely  with  the  demoral¬ 
ized  Laotian  troops.  At  Camp  Courtney.  Okinawa.  Joint  Task  Force  1 1 6 ( i t  and 
its  air  component  redesignated  SEATO  Field  Forces)  readied  foi  action.  Open 
U.S.  commitment  in  Laos  looked  imminent  until  Great  Britain  joined  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  24th  in  appealing  fora  cease-fire  and  an  international  confeience  in 
Geneva.6 

File  conference  opened  at  Geneva  in  May.  a  time  when  ictired  General  ol 
the  Army  Douglas  MacAithur  advised  President  Kennedy  against  putting 
American  ground  forces  on  the  mainland  ol  Asia.  If  the  United  States  intervened 
in  Southeast  Asia,  he  said,  it  must  be  ready  to  use  nucleai  weapons  to  meet  a 
Chinese  entry  into  the  conflict.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Start  categorically  informed 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara  that 

am  intervention  with  t  inted  Slates  forces  in  I  aos.  either  unilateral!;,  oi  under 
SEA  I O  auspices,  should  be  taken  only  after  lirm  l:  S  governmental  decision  to  the 
cllect  that  the  touted  States  is  thereby  prepared  and  committed  to  succeed  in  ils 
military  intervention  regardless  of  the  c stent  of  possible  consequent  Communist 
escalation,  this  is  an  unequivocal  position  which  is  lundamcntal  to  l  lined  States 
military  actions 

To  Secretary  McNamara  it  seemed  clear  that  the  United  States  must  soon 
decide  whether  or  not  to  stand  up  and  fight.  Yet  according  to  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
Gen  George  H.  Decker,  the  United  States  could  hardly  hope  to  win  a  conven¬ 
tional  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  General  Decker  suggested  moving  American 
troops  into  Thailand  and  South  Vietnam  to  see  if  that  would  pioducea  cease-fire 
in  Laos.  But  if  the  United  States  went  into  Laos,  “we  should  go  in  to  win,  and  that 
means  Hanoi.  China,  and  maybe  even  using  nuclear  bombs."  Lacking  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  a  ground  war  in  Laos.  Decker  said  later  that 

this  is  the  last  place  in  the  world  1  would  like  to  see  [II  S  forces) commuted  unless 
absolutely  necessary.  If  it  were  only  the  Pathel  I  aothat  was  invoked,  there  would 
be  no  problem.  Blit  undoubtedly  North  Vietnamese  would  come  in  and  probably  the 
Chinese  Communists  and  when  thev  do.  it  is  hard  to  predict  where  our  commitment 
would  stop 

General  Curtis  E.  LcMay,  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  was  dubious  ol  U.S. 
policy  on  Laos,  but  he  believed  a  cease-fire  impossible  without  American  military 
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action.  That  meant  nuclear  weapons  if  the  Chinese  entered  the  conflict.  General 
O’Donnell  at  PACAF estimated  that  his  air  foices  could  prosecute  a  "small  war” 
in  Laos  with  conventional  weapons.  He  envisioned  an  enlarged  conflict  including 
North  Vietnam  or  China  as  requiring  a  "ti  uly  massive  increase”  in  U.S.  ground 
and  air  forces.9 

President  Kennedy  deferred  sending  U.S.  ti  oops  into  Laos,  tried  to  salvage 
as  much  as  possible  from  a  cease-fire,  and  offeted  reassurances  to  Thailand  and 
South  Vietnam.  The  Geneva  negotiations  produced  no  solution,  but  at  a  summit 
meeting  in  Vienna  on  June 4.  Khrushchev  agreed  with  Kennedy’s  proposal  —  “we 
all  get  out  of  Laos”  and  have  "a  neutral  and  independent  Laos  under  a  govern¬ 
ment  chosen  by  the  Laotians."  But  as  late  as  April  1962.  the  State  Department 
would  find  it  “very  hard  to  prophesy  what  is  going  to  happen  in  Laos.”1" 

Part  of  the  difficulties  in  dealing  with  a  possible  use  of  force.  General  LeMay 
believed,  was  due  to  President  Kennedy’s  procedural  habits  and  tendencies.  The 
President  seemed  to  depend  on  ad  hoc  committees  in  lieu  of  the  Joint  Chiefs, 
leading  to  vetoes,  stalling,  lengthy  discussions,  and  too  many  people  “in  the  act 
and  making  decisions  in  areas  wheie  they  weren’t  competent."  This  approach  to 
policy.  LeMay  believed,  failed  to  recognize  that  “going  to  war  is  a  very  serious 
business  and  once  you  make  that  decision  that  you’re  going  to  do  that,  then  you 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  do  just  that.”" 

General  LeMay’s  uneasiness  with  President  Kennedy's  methods  came  at  a 
time  when  other  international  crises  clamored  for  attention.  The  Soviets  were 
again  threatening  allied  rights  of  access  to  West  Berlin,  so  Kennedy  requested 
and  the  Congress  authorized  the  call  to  active  duty  of  more  than  147.700  Army, 
Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force  personnel.  Included  were  thirty-six  squad¬ 
rons  and  26.575  members  of  the  Air  National  Guard  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 
On  September  I  the  Soviet  Union  broke  the  nuclear  test  moratorium  of  several 
years  by  exploding  megatonic  nuclear  bombs  in  the  atmosphere.  The  President 
instructed  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  to  resume  American  nuclear  tests. 

Though  Laos  overshadowed  South  Vietnam  in  SEA  alfaiis  during  the  first 
months  of  President  Kennedy's  administration,  the  fates  of  the  two  countries 
were  intertwined.  Soon  after  taking  office  the  President  considered  plans  to 
combat  the  insurgency  in  Vietnam.  He  agreed  to  enlarge  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  Armed  Forces  by  20,000  men  and  to  expand  military  tiainmg  for  the 
Civil  Guard.  In  Februaty  he  directed  Ambassadoi  Durbrow  tosecuie  Piesident 
Diem’s  cooperation  on  these  and  other  matters.” 

In  November  I960  President  Eisenhower  had  strengthened  the  role  of 
American  Ambassadors  in  all  countries.  Each  had  "affirmative  icsponstbility” 
for  all  U.S.  activities,  including  military  assistance.  The  Ambassador  was  to  be 
infoimed  on  all  that  took  place  and  to  report  “promptly  to  the  President” 
whenever  necessary.  In  May  1961  President  Kennedy  reiterated  this  instruction. 
However,  he  exempted  American  military  forces  in  the  field  from  the  Ambassa¬ 
dor’s  direct  authority  —  they  were  responsible  through  military  channels.  In 
Southeast  Asia  CINCPAC.  an  area  commander,  reported  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  President.  While  the  Ambassador  was 
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outside  this  line,  he  was  the  Chief  of  Mission,  lie  worked  hand  in  glove  with  the 
military  commander  in  the  mutual  exchange  oi  information,  the  coordination  of 
programs,  and  the  tormulaiion  of  policy.14 

In  early  1961,  six  Vietnamese  Air  Force  squadrons  weie  combat-rcadv 
one  AD-6  fighter,  two  C-47  tiansport.  two  L- 19  liaison,  and  one  11-19  helicop¬ 
ter.  The  fighter  unit  by  March  had  upped  its  monthly  sortie  rate  200  percent, 
from  40  to  120. " 

The  Army  of  the  Republic  ol  Vietnam  comprised  seven  infantry  divisions, 
one  airborne  group,  and  nineteen  separate  battalions.  Their  limited  combat 
readiness  reflected  "inexperienced  leadership  above  the  battalion  level,  inade¬ 
quate  logistical  and  technical  service  development,  and  other  deficiencies  of  an 
organizational  nature."  The  enduring  need  to  divert  troops  to  internal  security 
missions  interrupted  training.16 

Complementing  the  army  were  several  paramilitary  forces.  The  68.000  men 
of  tiie  Civil  Guard  (later  called  Regional  Forces)  had  been  organized  in  1955  and 
were  controlled  by  the  pi  ovince  chiefs.  Since  October  1960  undei  the  Ministry  of 
Defense,  the  Civil  Guard  could  neither  arrest  nor  investigate.  Members  had  the 
mission  of  patrolling.  The  Self  Defense  Force  of  40,000  men  constituted  a 
full-time  home  guard  defending  its  members'  villages,  and  it  was  under  the 
district  chiefs.  The  United  States  moved  quickly  in  1961  to  arm  and  train  these 
two  fotces  so  as  to  free  the  army  from  static  defense  missions. r 

Against  these  forces  and  the  general  population,  the  Viet  Cong  had 
redoubled  their  campaign  of  terror  during  the  first  part  of  1961.  perhaps  to 
disrupt  presidential  elections  scheduled  for  April  9.  The  number  of  Viet  Cong  m 
South  Vietnam  swelled  to  around  14.000.  By  March  the  North  Vietnamese  army 
units  in  southern  Laos  seemed  strong  enough  to  push  across  the  border  and  set 
up  a  "popular"  government  in  the  central  highlands.  If  this  took  place,  the 
Sino-Soviei  bloc  might  pursue  the  technique  used  in  1  aos  recognize  the 
shadow  regime  as  the  legitimate  government  of  South  Vietnam  and  furnish 
assistance.  But  what  impressed  President  Kennedy  above  all  weie  the  assassina¬ 
tions.  Sustained  by  North  Vietnam,  well-disciplined  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  in  I960 
had  killed  over  4,000  civil  officers.  2.000  state  employees,  and  2.000  police  in 
South  Vietnam.1” 

The  elections  in  April  were  reasonably  oidcrly.  and  President  Diem  received 
an  overwhelming  vote.  With  Diem's  position  as  head  of  state  thereby  confirmed 
and  apparently  secure.  President  Kennedy  sent  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  General  l.cmnitzerand  Under  Secretary  of  State  W.  Avercll  Harriman  to 
Saigon  to  support  Ambassador  Durbrow  who  was  pressing  Diem  to  make 
certain  reforms.  Calling  on  Diem,  they  urged  him  in  particular  to  foi  m  a  militai  y 
field  command  and  a  central  intelligence  organization.  Inasmuch  as  these  crea¬ 
tions  might  nurture  potential  political  rivals.  Diem  found  the  decision  hard  to 
make.  He  did  agree  to  try  to  upgrade  the  paramilitary  forces,  get  better  intelli¬ 
gence.  start  a  junk  navy  to  stop  enemy  infiltration  by  sea.  establish  internal 
security  councils,  decentialize  his  government,  and  undertake  fiscal  reforms. 
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Aftci  wards  Diem  reactivated  the  National  Internal  Security  Council, 
founded  a  National  Intelligence  Agency,  and  appointed  a  commander  of  the 
Army  Field  Foices  who  was  to  work  closely  with  General  McGarr.  the  MAAG 
chief,  on  counterinsuigency.  Abolishing  the  military  regional  headquarteis. 
Diem  divided  the  country  into  thiee  tactical  /ones  and  a  special  tactical  /one  foi 
Saigon,  the  capital.  The  commandeis  weie  responsible  to  the  Army  l-\eld  Forces 
commander,  and  they  were  to  conduct  all  antiguerrilla  military  opeiations.  The 
tactical  /ones  could  be  further  segmented  into  sub/oncs  coinciding  for  the  n  ''st 
pait  with  provincial  boundaries.  In  them  the  military  chief  might  also  be  a 
provincial  chief  and  theiefore  would  be  in  both  civil  and  militaiy  chains  of 
command. :n 

On  April  20.  1961.  in  Washington  -  one  day  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion 
of  Cuba  collapsed  President  Kennedy  asked  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Roswell  L.  Ciilpatric  to  draw  up  a  compiehensive  program.  It  was  to  cover 
militaiy.  social,  and  political  actions,  and  be  tailored  to  prevent  a  communist 
takeover  in  South  Vietnam.  The  deputy  Defense  secretary  swiftly  organized  an 
inteiagency  committee  and  wiote  a  first-draft  plan  in  about  a  week.  His  ptcface 
set  the  tone  of  the  paper.  “Come  what  may,  the  IJ.S.  intends  to  win  this  battle." 
Gilpatrics  military  recommendations  apparently  aimed  to  heat  ten  national 
policy  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and  to  affinn  explicitly  American  resolve  to  pay  the 
cost  of  commitments  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  lecommendations  included  the 
installation  of  radar  surveillance  in  South  Vietnam,  which  would  involve  the 
U.S  Aii  Foi  ce;  increasing  the  MAAG  so  it  could  tiainand  support  20.000  more 
Vietnamese  soklieis.  thus  building  the  army  to  170.000:  supplying  arms  and 
liaining  to  the  paiamihtary  forces;  and  furnishing  equipment  for  a  small  naval 
foice 

At  a  National  Security  Council  meeting  on  the  29th.  Kennedy  approved 
several  measures:  establishing  a  combat  development  and  test  centei  in  Vietnam, 
expanding  civic  action  and  economic  development  programs,  augmenting  the 
685-man  MAAG  by  appioximately  100  advisors,  and  adding  to  the  Military 
Assistance  Ptogram  for  FY  1961  a  heavy  radar  facility  to  be  sited  neat  Da  Nang 
to  observe  and  tepon  Soviet  flights  across  the  Laotian  border :i 

Meeting  on  May  4  with  Senator  J.  William  Fulbright,  chairman  ol  the 
foreign  iclaiions  committee.  Kennedy  discussed  the  possibility  of  sending  U  S. 
combat  forces  into  South  Vietnam.  Probably  as  a  result  of  this  talk,  the  President 
told  newsmen  the  next  day  that  U.S.  intervention  would  be  inappiopriate 
without  pi  ior  discussions  with  Vietnamese  leaders.  The  Air  Force  plans  division 
informed  General  LeMay  that  the  Pi  esident’s  statement  was  “the  fin  st  example  of 
the  type  of  over-all  plan  that  the  Air  Force  has  advocated  foi  some  time."  The 
division  advised  strong  support.  By  May  10.  however,  the  plans  division  was 
opposing  premature  commitment  of  U.S.  forces  to  South  Vietnam  because  it 
might  "reduce  piessuic  on  Vietnam  for  initiative  and  forcelul  action.”  provoke 
the  Chinese  communists  into  intervening,  and  have  a  bad  effect  on  American 
allies." 
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In  contiast.  JC'S  Chairman  Goneiai  i  emnit/er  felt  a  sense  of  urgency.  He 
frequently  spoke  of  the  possib'e  “loss  ol  \  letnam."  termed  the  military  threat 
extremely  serious,  and  depleted  the  u.iduicv  of  the  U.S.  government  to  waste 
time  in  quibbling  over  policy."’' 

At  Secretary  McNamara’s  request  to  consider  the  commitment  of  Ameri¬ 
can  foices,  the  Joint  Chiefs  on  May  10  favored  an  immediate  deployment  to 
piovide  a  visible  and  “significant” detci rent  to  Noith  Vietnamese  and  Chinese 
intervention.  They  believed  it  would  telease  Vietnamese  ai  med  forces  from  static 
missions  and  enable  active  countci  insurgency  operations,  help  train  Vietnamese 
lorces.  be  a  nucleus  for  a  U.S.  buildup  in  the  case  of  allied  SFATO  operations, 
and  show  the  firm  intent  of  American  policy  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  JCS  leaned 
toward  dispatching  two  reinforced  infantry  battalions  to  the  central  highlands  to 
set  up  and  opeiate  two  division  training  centers  for  the  Vietnamese  army.  Having 
U.S.  combat  foices  in  the  country  was  bound  to  bolster  Vietnamese  morale. 

Asked  to  estimate  U.S.  force  requirements.  Admiral  Felt.  C1NCPAC. 
discussed  the  matter  with  his  component  commanders  on  May  1 1.  To  General 
O’Donnell.  South  Vietnam  was  so  deficient  in  airfields  and  ground  facilities  that 
only  a  few  turnaround  B-57s  and  F-102s  could  operate  from  Tan  Son  Nhut  for 
short  periods. 

Admiral  Felt  recommended  the  dispatch  to  Vietnam  of  one  Army  infantry 
division  with  supporting  troops:  eight  B-57s  for  border  surveillance,  close  sup¬ 
port,  and  anti-Viet  Cong  operations:  four  F-I02s  for  air  defense;  and  possibly 
two  or  three  jet  leconnaissancc  aircraft.  If  Amciican  forces  were  committed.  Felt 
suggested  that  the  MAAG  chief  be  designated  Commander.  United  States 
I  oices.  Vietnam,  and  bechaigcd  with  ontrol.  under  CINC'PAC  direction,  of  all 
U.S.  forces  there.’4 

By  then  President  Kennedy  had  decided  against  an  open  and  substantial 
commitment  of  conventional  U.S.  combat  tioops.  On  May  1 1  he  diiected  the 
Office  of  the  Sccietaiy  of  Defense  (OSD)  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  to  continue 
studying  potential  U.S.  task  force  structures  for  Vietnam  and  to  assess  the  value 
and  the  cost  of  increasing  the  Vietnamese  armed  loiccs  from  170,000  to  200.000 
men.  These  actions  were  to  signify  “an  intensified  cndcavoi  to  win  the  stiugglc 
against  communism  and  to  further  the  social  and  economic  advance  of  Vietnam” 
in  cooperation  with  Piesident  Diem.  I  he  rationale,  provided  by  the  National 
Security  Council,  was  "to  prevent  Communist  domination  in  South  Vietnam:  to 
cicate  in  that  country  a  viable  and  incieasingly  democratic  society,  and  to 
initiate,  on  an  accelerated  basis,  a  series  of  mutually  supporting  actions  of  a 
military,  political,  economic,  psychological  and  covert  charactei  designed  to 
achieve  this  objective."2' 

On  the  same  day.  the  Piesident  committed  an  Army  Special  Forces  gioup  of 
400  men  to  Vietnam.  Its  task  was  to  organize  the  I  ri’oal  Area  Development 
Program  to  clear  and  hold  certain  Viet  Cong-controlled  areas,  mainly  along  the 
land  border.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Civilian  Irregular  Defense  Group, 
imtia'ly  supei  vised  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  Raising,  training,  leading. 
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and  supporting  irregular  forces  would  haidly  be  possible  without  airlift,  medical 
evacuation,  and  close  aii  support.  The  Air  Force  would  soon  be  involved. 26 

Also  on  May  1 1.  the  President  sent  Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to 
Saigon  to  dcmonstiatc  continuing  U.S.  support  for  Diem.  Johnson's  visit  was 
designed  tost  lengthen  Diem’s  position  at  home,  to  make  him  feel  safe  enough  to 
delegate  power  to  subordinates  (chiefly  to  a  functioning  field  foice  command),  to 
encourage  accelerated  Vietnamese  and  American  actions,  and  to  give  Diem 
confidence  in  the  United  States.  Johnson  carried  a  letter  from  Kennedy  promis¬ 
ing  more  U.S.  assistance  if  Diem  piomoted  the  economic  and  political  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  country.” 

Johnson  and  Diem  discussed  the  question  of  committing  U.S.  forces  to 
South  Vietnam,  and  Johnson  had  the  impression  that  "Asian  leaders  -  at  this 
time-  do  not  want  American  troops  involved  in  Southeast  Asia  other  than  on 
training  missions."  The  Embassy  confirmed  this  point  of  view.  Diem  would 
welcome  American  combat  forces  solely  in  the  case  of  overt  aggression. > 

When  Johnson  asked  Diem  what  he  thought  his  country's  military  needs 
weie.  Diem  said  he  would  give  a  detailed  answer  later.  He  obsei  ved  dryly  that  the 
Vietnamese  were  not  "accustomed  to  being  asked  for  our  own  views  on  our 
needs.''2''  A  communique  issued  on  May  1 3  at  the  conclusion  ol  their  talks  made 
no  mention  of  committing  U.S.  forces. 

Upon  his  return  to  Washington,  the  Vice  President  said  he  saw  no  need  for 
American  troops  in  Vietnam  except  to  help  the  Vietnamese  train  their  forces  J'he 
nations  of  Southeast  Asia  had  to  make  decided  efiorts.  with  stronger  American 
support,  to  develop  their  economic  and  political  systems  and  to  provide  for  their 
own  defense.  He  passed  on  Diem’s  concern  that  the  communists  would  employ 
the  same  strategy  they  had  used  in  l.aos  infiltration,  aerial  resupply,  and 
establishment  of  a  recognizable  government.  "Any  help,”  Johnson  said,  "eco¬ 
nomic  as  well  as  military,  we  give  less  developed  nations  to  secure  and  maintain 
their  freedom  must  be  pait  of  a  mutual  effort.  These  nations  cannot  be  saved  by 
the  United  States  alone.  To  the  extent  the  southeast  Asian  nations  are  piepated 
to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  make  our  assistance  effective,  we  can  be  and 
must  be  unstinting  in  our  assistance.'"0 

Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Gilpatiic’s  Committee  on  Vietnam  consisted  of 
members  of  the  State  and  Defense  Departments.  On  May  19  it  pioposed  these 
objectives  for  American  forces  that  might  be  deployed  to  Vietnam:  deter  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Chinese,  release  Vietnamese  forces  for  fuller  use  in 
operations,  train  local  troops,  form  a  nucleus  for  future  U.S.  buildup,  and 
demonstrate  American  firmness.  The  committee  favored  the  founding  of  two 
training  centers,  each  to  be  run  by  a  rcinfoiced  U.S.  infantry  battalion,  and  the 
sending  of  minimal  air  and  naval  forces  to  stop  infiltiation  and  act  against  the 
insurgents.  The  Army  urged  deploying  an  infantry  division  plus  special  forces. 
The  Air  Force  was  reluctant  to  place  combat  units  in  a  country  where  the  major 
threat  appeared  to  be  msuigcncy  and  where  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  could 
afford  the  limited  air  suppoit  required  by  that  threat.'1 
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Hoping  to  help  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  help  themselves.  Piesident 
Kennedy  sent  to  Admiral  Felt  and  to  Ambassador  Frederick  F.  Molting.  Jr.  (who 
had  replaced  Durbrow)  thirty  separate  actions  lie  wished  carried  out.  The 
program  encompassed:  political  activities  to  buttiess  Diem's  confidence  in  the 
United  States,  to  heighten  his  popular  support  at  home,  and  to  improve  Viet¬ 
nam's  relations  with  its  neighbors,  chiefly  Cambodia:  economic  measuies  to  let 
Vietnam  support  huger  military  forces;  and  military  proposals  including  the 
installation  of  a  radar  surveillance  system,  a  20.000-man  expansion  of  the 
Vietnamese  aimed  forces,  more  support  for  the  Civil  Guard  and  Self  Defense 
Corps,  and  an  augmented  M  AAG.  The  President  also  desired  a  stop  to  infiltra¬ 
tion  into  South  Vietnam  and  a  facility  to  test  new  techniques  against  insur¬ 
gency.  12 

Diem  issued  decrees  to  carry  out  the  counterinsurgency  measuies  proposed 
by  the  Americans,  but  the  extent  of  his  implementation  was  far  from  clear.  He 
went  on  using  command  and  intelligence  agencies  for  political  ends,  mostly  to 
maintain  a  balance  among  several  local  Vietnamese  factions  and  their  senior 
officers  of  the  armed  forces  competing  for  favor  and  power." 

It  soon  became  evident  to  Americans  that  the  threat  to  Vietnam  was  more 
severe  than  had  been  suspected.  At  the  summit  in  Vienna  early  in  June  1961. 
Kennedy  found  Khrushchev  willing  to  accept  a  neutralization  of  Laos  but  not  of 
Vietnam.  Reflecting  upon  this  refusal.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  Liter 
suggested  that  the  United  States  should  have  said  quite  simply.  "You  can't  have 
South  Vietnam.”  Perhaps  that  would  have  prevented  misundeistanding  within 
the  communist  world  of  the  American  position  on  Southeast  Asia.14 

Although  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  Cl  NCPAC  advocated  deploying  U.S.  forces 
for  combat  in  South  Vietnam  to  counter  the  Viet  Cong,  the  President  put  faith  in 
his  program  of  helping  the  Vietnamese.  Yet  there  were  warnings  in  June  1961 
that  "the  prospects  for  stability  and  progress  arc  not  too  bright."  due  to  intensi¬ 
fied  communist  warfare  and  "a  lack  of  real  populai  support  for  Diem's 
government."" 

In  that  month  President  Diem  asked  the  United  Statestosuppoita  Vietnam¬ 
ese  army  of  270,000  (one  airborne  and  fourteen  infantry  divisions).  An  expanded 
M  AAG  to  oneratc  training  centers,  he  said,  "would  serve  the  dual  purpose  of 
providing  an  expression  of  the  United  States’  determination  to  halt  the  tide  of 
Communist  aggression  and  of  preparing  our  forces  in  the  minimum  of  time.''1'' 

In  icsponsc  the  Joint  Chiefs  on  June  2 1  recommended  building  the  Vietnam¬ 
ese  armed  forces  to  200,000  men  and  adding  "two  division  equivalents,  including 
necessary  Navy  and  Air  Force  augmentation."  Gilpatric  counseled  deferral  of 
this  action  until  the  earlier  20.000-man  increase  had  been 
assimilated. 1 

To  see  if  the  South  Vietnamese  economy  could  sustain  enlaiged  military 
forces.  Kennedy  sent  a  financial  survey  group  headed  by  Dr.  Eugene  Staley  to 
Saigon.  Rcpoiting  in  July.  Staley  favored  further  aid  for  Vietnam  but  warned 
against  expecting  military  operations  to  achieve  lasting  results  without  economic 
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progress.  A  free  society  and  a  self-sustaining  economy  in  Vietnam  gave  the  best 
basis  of  hope  for  the  future. ,s 

Military  planners  in  Washington  came  to  the  same  conclusion  in  July  and 
August  1961.  Adding  to  the  Vietnamese  armed  forces  or  deploying  two  rein¬ 
forced  American  battalions  would  hardly  solve  the  problems.  Preventing  the 
communist  domination  of  South  Vietnam  had  to  come  through  a  series  of 
mutually  supporting  political,  military,  economic,  psychological,  and  covert 
actions. w 

Cool  to  Diem's  request  for  more  soldiers,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on 
August  3  decided  that  a  nine-division  force  of  200,000  Vietnamese  was  sufficient 
They  thought  piiority  should  go  to  training  the  20,000-man  increase,  the  Civil 
Guard,  and  the  Self  Defense  Corps,  as  well  as  to  retraining  existing  forces.  On 
August  1 1  President  Kennedy  approved  U.S.  support  for  a  Vietnamese  military 
establishment  of  200,000  men.  As  Sccietary  of  Defense  McNamara  told  his 
principal  subordinates  a  week  later,  internal  security  was  the  first  priority, 
although  military  operations  would  give  no  lasting  results  without  "continued 
and  acceleiated”  economic  and  social  progicss.'"  But  in  September  the  Viet 
Cong  intensified  the  conflict,  occupying  towns,  cutting  roads,  slowing  the  flow  of 
rice  to  market,  and  impeding  other  commercial  traffic.  They  also  assassinated 
about  1.000  people  each  month,  mainly  intermediate  government  officials. 
Although  the  Vietnamese  army  had  mauled  several  laige  guerrilla  units  in  the 
Mekong  Delta  during  June,  it  was  able  to  do  so  because  the  foe  stood  and  fought 
in  the  open.  This  was  an  ominous  sign,  since  Viet  Cong  strength  incop->bat  units 
was  now  an  estimated  13.000-15.000  men.  The  evaluation  division  of  the  Air 
Staff  in  Washington  felt  that  “the  communists  are  making  a  determined  bid  to 
take  over  that  nation,  and  perhaps  all  of  Southeast  Asia,  in  the  very  near 
(unite. "Jl 

Infiltrators  in  1959  and  I960  had  been  chiefly  administrators,  propagan¬ 
dists,  and  logisticians.  In  1961  combat  soldiers-  mostly  trained  vetcians  of  the 
war  against  Fiance  and  many  of  them  born  in  South  Vietnam  armed  and 
formed  main  force  battalions  and  combat  support  companies.  They  had  pushed 
south  along  two  routes.  The  primary  one  was  a  corridor  along  the  border.  I  he 
other.  100  kilometers  to  the  cast  was  called  Ho  Chi  Mmh  Trail  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  a  name  they  later  gave  the  whole  system. 

These  small  determined  men  moved  beneath  the  forest  canopy,  brushed 
away  their  Hacks  when  necessary,  preserved  rigid  march  discipline,  and  kept 
their  movements  secret.  They  traveled  ingioups  of  several  hundred,  an  estimated 
6.200  in  1961. 13.000  in  1962.  Their  presence  was  mirrored  in  theiisc  of  incidents 
involving  the  assassination  of  officials,  the  destruction  of  government  outposts, 
and  the  eagerness  of  guerrillas  to  fight  in  the  open.j: 

There  were  4 1  reported  battles  in  the  country  during  August  1961  but  450  in 
September.  A  telling  action  took  place  on  the  18th  of  September.  Around  1.500 
guerrillas  overran  Phuoc  Vinh.  the  capital  of  Phuoc  Thanh  Province.  They 
publicly  beheaded  the  province  chief,  held  the  town  most  of  the  day.  and  left 
before  the  Vietnamese  troops  arrived.  President  Diem  was  alarmed  by  the 
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infiltrators  streaming  from  North  Vietnam  through  Laos  and  by  the  Viet  Cong’s 
ability  to  assemble  large  units,  to  operate  in  battalions,  to  use  extensive  radio 
command  nets,  and  to  raid  key  provincial  cities.  On  September  29  Diem  asked 
Ambassador  Nolting  for  a  bilateral  defense  treaty  with  the  United  States.  He 
pressed  Admiral  Felt.  C1NCPAC.  for  a  "large  increase  in  advisors  of  all  types" 
and  for  American  tactical  air  squadrons  to  help  bieak  up  big  communist  units 
massing  for  attack.  Diem’s  appiehension  colored  his  address  before  the  National 
Assembly  on  October  2:  "It  is  no  longer  a  guerrilla  war.  It  is  a  wai  waged  by  an 
enemy  who  attacks  us  with  regular  units  fully  and  heavily  equipped  and  who 
seeks  a  strategic  decision  in  Southeast  Asia  in  conformity  with  the  oidei  of  the 
Communist  International.’’4' 

Controlling  infiltration  into  the  country  was  virtually  impossible.  South 
Vietnam's  land  border  stretched  900  miles  along  neighboring  Cambodia.  Laos, 
and  North  Vietnam.  Three-quarters  of  this  distance  consisted  of  rugged  moun¬ 
tains.  the  test  of  swamps  and  jungles.  Portions  of  the  frontier  had  never  been 
precisely  delineated.  M  AAG  suggested  using  helicopteis  to  patrol  the  bolder,  but 
maintenance  facilities  were  in  short  supply  or  entirely  lacking.  Suiveillance  by 
high-performance  aiicraft  was  hardly  enough.  Requesting  SEA  I'O  forces  to 
exercise  border  control  would  only  place  these  units  in  a  vulnerable  position, 
grossly  complicate  communications  and  logistical  support,  and  leducc  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  stop  Viet  Cong  crossings. 

The  best  technique  came  into  being  about  the  time  of  the  Laotian  crisis  in 
May.  T  he  Vietnamese  set  up  patrol  bases  and  pi  imitive  ait  fields  along  the 
border.  Manned  by  regular  army  troops,  langers.  Civil  Guard  companies,  and 
Montagnard  scouts,  these  facilities  were  home  for  the  roving  patrols  that  located, 
harassed,  and  ambushed  infiltiators.  The  landing  strips  made  air  icsuppK  by 
C-47s  possible.  The  ranger  training  center,  which  had  been  moved  from  Da  Nang 
to  Nha  Trang.  recruited  and  instructed  Montagnard  scouts.  But  thecoie  of  the 
system  was  the  group  of  400  Special  1-orcev  troops  committed  by  Piesident 
Kennedy.  They  brought  direction  and  substance  to  the  bordei-conttol 
program.44 

To  fulfill  President  Kennedy’s  desire  for  developing  counteimsuigency 
methods.  Defense  Sccrctaiy  McNamaia  directed  the  Defense  Derailment's 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  (ARPA)tocicatea  Combat  Development 
and  l  est  Center  in  Vietnam.  When  its  functions  appeared  to  ovci  lap  and  conflict 
with  the  MAAG’s.  Vietnamese  and  American  officials  agreed  on  June  29  to 
locate  a  small  center  within  the  Vietnamese  armed  forces  headquarteis  in  Saigon, 
to  work  with  the  Joint  General  Staff.  With  diiect  channels  to  ARPA  and 
C1NCPAC.  the  center  served  as  a  focal  point  for  technical  contract  analysts 
dispatched  to  the  country  by  ARPA  and  by  the  ducctor  of  Defense  icseaichand 
engineering.  By  the  5th  of  August,  the  center  was  searching  for  a  chemical  agent 
to  kill  the  tapioca  plant  (a  food  source  for  guerrillas),  probing  the  use  ol  patiol 
dogs,  and  considei  ing  the  employment  of  chemical  defoliants  to  depi  i\  e  the  Viet 
Cong  of  assembly  and  ambush  areas.4' 
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Installing  surveillance  indar  to  recotd  Soviet  overflights  in  clandestine 
supply  atid  intelligence  missions  as  Piesident  Kennedy  wished  was  not  easy . 
The  Vietnamese  armed  foiccs  were  without  atrciaft  control  and  warning.  At  I  an 
Son  Nhut  their  1st  Radar  Squadron  owned  two  light  TPS- 1 D  search  radars  and 
two  TPS-IOD  height  finders.  This  equipment  was  stored  from  1954  to  1958.  then 
the  Vietnamese  Air  l-oici  utilized  it  merely  for  training.  I  he  1st  Squadron  had 
never  actually  controlled  airciaft,  and  many  of  its  U.S.-tiained  technicians  wcie 
assigned  elsewhere,  often  in  unrelated  jobs.46 

Military  Assistance  Program  funds  covered  the  installation  of  two  heavy 
combination  FPS-20  -6  radaisat  Tan  Son  Nhut  and  Da  Nang,  but  delivery  was 
impossible  before  September  1962.  To  fill  the  gap  and  to  speed  tefreshei  tiaining 
of  Vietnamese  technicians.  Admiral  Felt  requested  and  Air  Force  hcadquarteis 
directed  on  September  II.  1961.  the  deployment  of  a  mobile  combat  reporting 
post  to  Vietnam.  It  came  from  the  507th  Tactical  Control  Gioup  at  Shaw  Air 
Force  Base.  South  Carolina. 

The  combat  reporting  post  comprised  67  men  plus  MPS-I I  search  and 
M  PS-16  height-findei  radars.  This  secret  movement  (all  identification  markings 
on  boxed  equipment  were  painted  out)  was  airlifted  to  Vietnam  during  Sep¬ 
tember  26-October  3.  The  installation  started  operating  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  on  the 
5th  of  October  and  eventually  icccived  314  more  USAF  personnel.  A  centei  was 
organized  to  control  and  repoit  flights,  and  training  of  Vietnamese  technicians 
commenced. 

As  the  first  USAF  unit  to  arrive  in  Vietnam  on  a  permanent  duty  status,  the 
combat  reporting  post  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  tactical  air  contiol  system.  The 
personnel  supervised  construction  of  a  tent  city,  met  incoming  aiiciaft.  and  in 
general  ease- .  .he  arrival  of  other  officers  and  airmen  ordered  to  Vietnam.  They 
began  "a  radar  capability  to  support  interceptor  and  other  combat  activities  in 
the  event  that  U.S.  or  other  allied  forces  must  at  some  point  be  deployed  to  the 
country  in  an  emergency."47 

Other  USAF  resources  soon  arrived  to  bolster  photo  reconnaissance.  A 
single  R  I  -33  had  rcconnoitercd  Laos  until  May  1961.  but  the  United  States 
suspended  the  mission  to  respect  the  cease-fire  and  the  Geneva  confeience  on 
Laos.  The  flights  resumed  on  October  4.  Shortly  after  the  Saigon  government 
asked  for  more  photo  reconnaissance  to  assist  intelligence  gathering.  Fifth  Air 
Force  was  ordered  to  move  a  detachment  of  its  15th  Tactical  Reconnaissance 
Squadron  from  Okinawa  to  Saigon.  The  detachment  got  to  Tan  Son  Nhut  on  the 
morning  of  October  18.  just  after  the  Mekong  River  had  ovci  flowed  its  banks. 
"The  severe  flooding  spread  to  the  greater  part  of  three  delta  provinces,  left 
320,000  people  homeless,  and  destroyed  1.000  kilomcteis  of  roadsand  10  million 
acres  of  crops. 

The  four  RF-I0I  aircraft,  six  flight  cicws.  a  photo  processing  unit,  and 
support  personnel  wctc  all  known  as  Pipe  Stem.  Flights  got  under  way  on 
October  20.  photographing  the  Mekong  floods  as  well  as  areas  controlled  by  the 
Viet  Cong.  During  a  month  of  operations.  Pipe  Stem  flew  sixty-seven  photo 
sorties  within  the  country,  along  the  border,  and  to  the  'I  chcpone  area  of  Laos. 
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Another  detachment  of  four  Filth  Air  Force  RF-lOis.  night  ctevvs.  photo 
processing  unit,  and  support  personnel  teached  Don  Muang.  Thailand,  on 
November  6.  Nicknamed  Able  Mable.  it  took  over  the  reconnaissance  missions 
on  the  I  Oth.  leaving  the  RT-33  to  transport  film  to  a  pi  ocessing  center  at  Tan  Son 
Nluit  or  Clark.  Filling  the  needs  of  the  M  AAGs  in  Laos  and  Vietnam,  the  lirst 
flights  weie  mostly  over  Laos.  Hut  before  long  the  pilots  were  flying  seventy-five 
pci  cent  of  their  soities  over  South  Vietnam.41' 

Despite  the  buildup  of  American  assistance,  signs  in  Viet-, am  weie  mixed. 
Piesident  Diem  had  formed  a  Cential  Intelligence  Organization,  was  improving 
the  Civil  Guard,  was  adding  20.000  men  to  theaimv.  and  had  created  a  tanger 
force.  American  advisors  were  working  down  to  company  level,  and  small, 
helicoptei -borne,  quick-ieaction  units  were  being  organized.  Yet  Diem’s 
National  Internal  Security  Council  did  a  poor  job  of  supervising  the  execution  of 
military,  political,  and  economic  measures.  Military  units  had  scant  time  for  rest 
and  ictiaining.  Province  chiefs  paid  slight  attention  to  the  chain  of  command. 
Vietnamese  forces  diverted  aiicraft  from  troop  lift  to  administiative  purposes. 
Perhaps  most  disheaitening,  several  Vietnamese  military  leaders  asked  l!.S. 
officials  what  American  leaction  might  be  to  a  coup  d’etat  against  President 
Diem. 

Inefficiency  abounded.  A  typical  example  took  place  in  autumn  1961. 
Several  Vietnamese  AD-6s  got  orders  to  strike  Viet  Cong  troops  gathered  on  the 
Bien  Hoa  side  of  a  river  dividing  that  province  from  Phuoc  Thanh.  By  the  time 
the  figlueis  came,  the  guerrillas  had  crossed  the  river.  While  the  planes  orbited 
for  three  hours,  the  Phuoc  Thanh  Province  chief  could  not  be  found  to  appiovc 
the  strike.4” 

The  Vietnamese  Air  Force  was  rated  combat  ready.  Plans  to  expand  it 
gained  Military  Assistance  Progiam  backing  for  second  fighter  and  helicopter 
squadrons,  one  photo  reconnaissance  unit,  and  a  third  L-19  liaison  squadron. 
Even  though  the  Geneva  accords  forbade  introducing  jet  aircraft  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  there  was  some  talk  in  American  circles  during  1961  of  giving  the  Vietnamese 
surplus  P-86  jets.  This,  it  was  said,  would  merely  match  the  many  communist 
violations  since  1954."’ 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  frankly  suggested  that  T-  RT-33  jets  be  delivered 
to  the  Vietnamese  for  reconnaissance.  Even  a  few  jet  planes  would  impel  the 
Vietnamese  to  expand  and  upgiadc  ground  facilities  extremely  valuable 
actions  in  light  of  possible  future  commitment  of  U.S.  aii  units.  Admiial  Felt. 
CINCPAC.  favored  turning  over  several  photo  jets  to  the  Vietnamese.  The 
USAF  planners  in  Washington  warned,  “immediate  and  serious  degradation  in 
the  military  effect:  'eness  of  the  Vietnamese  could  icsult"from  the  absence  of  jets. 
The  State  Department  stood  solidly  against  the  idea  and  in  October  Ambassador 
Nolting  stopped  trying  to  equip  the  Vietnamese  with  jet  planes.  Secretary 
McNamara  told  the  Navy  to  send  thirty  piston-engine  T-28  fighters  to  Saigon. 
The  Air  Force  handled  the  transportation  of  these  aircraft  from  the  west  coast  to 
Vietnam.  'I  he  first  fifteen  were  in  place  by  mid-December.'1 
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All  tliis  was-  in  ictrospcct  at  least-  a  prelude  to  two  decisions  made  by 
Piesidcnt  Kennedy  on  October  1 1.  1961.  The  President  perused  Diem’s  address 
of  October  2  to  the  National  Assembly  that  termed  hostilities  in  Vietnam  as 
changed  and  extremely  serious.  He  also  noted  the  stream  of  threat  and  vitupera¬ 
tion  flowing  from  Hanoi.  Then  Kennedy  on  the  morning  ol  the  1  Ith  ordered  a 
USAF  combat  detachment  to  Vietnam.  In  the  afternoon  he  sent  his  military 
adviser,  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  to  Saigon  to  find  out  how  best  to  help  the 
Diem  government. 
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I  he  I'SAF  combat  detachment  that  President  Kennedy  oidered  to  Viet¬ 
nam  on  Oetobei  II.  1961.  had  its  roots  in  a  small,  secret  organization  cteated  in 
the  late  1950s  when  General  LeMay  was  Vice  Chief  of  Staff.  In  March  1961 
LcMay  tesponded  to  the  Piesident’s  instructions  for  the  armed  services  to 
examine  how  each  could  best  contribute  to  counterinsurgency.  When  there  was 
no  doubt  about  communist  aggression.  LeMay  personally  fa\  ored  a  direct  and 
open  American  response  with  the  necessary  strength.  He  defined  “necessary  "  as 
"more  than  is  actually  necessary  to  do  the  job."  hitting  "with  overwhelming 
weight”  to  avoid  "stretching  things  out  over  a  period  of  time."  I.eMay.  soon  to  be 
Chief  of  Staff,  was  very  much  aware  that  the  militate  services  had  to  abide  by 
different  rules.  Tactical  Air  Command  was  therefore  diiccted  to  form  a  small, 
elite,  volunteer  unit  around  the  organization.  Its  mission  would  be 
air  operations  in  support  of  ground  forces  to  be  flown  in  older  conventional 
aircraft. 

The  4400th  Combat  Crew  Training  Squadron  (nicknamed  Jungle  Jim) 
came  into  beingat  Eglin  Air  Force  Base.  Florida,  on  April  14. 1961.  Commanded 
by  Col.  Benjamin  H.  King,  the  unit  had  124  officers  and  228  airmen,  sixteen 
C-47x.  eight  B-26s.  and  eight  T-28s.  Equal  numbers  of  the  same  types  of  aircraft 
were  in  lemporaiy  storage.  The  squadrons  mission  of  training  indigenous  air 
forces  in  countei insurgency  would  combine  with  a  mission  of  air  operations.1 

Officers  and  airmen  of  the  4400th-  at  times  called  air  commandos  were 
volunteers,  above  average  in  physique,  hatdiness.  and  sense  of  adventure.  Each 
was  closely  interviewed  and  approved  by  Colonel  King.  Next  came  psychiattic 
screening  at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base.  'Texas,  and  survival  indoctrination  at 
Stead  Air  Force  Base.  Nevada.  Those  completing  the  program  were  certified  to 
be  emotionally  mature,  highly  motivated,  and  stable.  Unfortunately,  not  all  vveie 
mentally  attuned  to  teaching  members  of  other  cultuies  oi  in  fact  to  perform  a 
training  mission-  they  vveie  combat-oriented.  Later,  seveial  men  would  piovc 
unable  to  work  with  Asian  officers.  As  volunteers  dwindled,  the  ugorous  stand¬ 
ards  vveie  eventually  lowered.  The  picturesque  air  commando  uniform,  person¬ 
ally  picked  by  General  LeMay.  featured  an  Australian-type  bush  hat  (with 
turned-up  brim),  fatigues,  and  combat  boots.: 

Two  of  the  three  types  of  Jungle  Jim  airciaft  were  extensively  modified.  The 
T-28  received  armorplateand  carried  about  1.500  pounds  of  bombs  and  rockets, 
plus  two  .50-caliber  macluncguns  with  350  rounds  per  gun.  Loaded,  the  aircralt 
could  speed  at  160  knots  to  a  target  200  miles  distant  then  return  to  ba.  The 
C-47  (redesignated  SC-47  after  modification)  boasted  twice  the  normal  fuel  load, 
a  stronger  landing  gear  suited  to  dirt  strips,  and  jet-assisted  takeoff  (JATO)  racks 
for  operations  from  short  fields.  T  he  B-26  twin-engine  attack  bomber  needed  no 
modification,  carrying  6.000  pounds  of  bombs  and  rocKets.  plus  machineguns. 
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When  hilly  loaded,  it  had  a  combat  ladius  of  400  miles  at  a  nomial  speed  ol  200 
knots  and  could  loiter  30  to  45  minutes.  1  he  3-26  was  designed  lor  a  glide 
bomb-delivery  pattern,  not  lor  dive-bombing  with  rolling  pullouts  nor  (or 
landing  with  external  oulnance  in  place  alter  an  aborted  mission.’ 

To  halt  communist  infiltration  into  South  Vietnam,  the  Joint  Chiefs  on 
August  24  suggested  to  Seeietarv  McNamara  air  intcidiction  ol  the  inland  trails 
over  which  the  Viet  Cong  secured  supplies.  II  the  United  States  had  no  desite  to 
commit  American  loices  openly,  why  not  institute  unconventional,  guerrilla- 
type  operations.4 

I  he  Piesident  had  mentioned  several  times  to  the  Secretary  ol  Defense  the 
benefits  ol  testing  counterinsuigency  techniques  in  Vietnam.  On  September  5 
McNamai  a  mfoi  med  the  three  service  secietai  ies  that  he  intended  to  establish  an 
experimental  command  under  MAAG  as  a  laboratoiy  for  lefinmg  organiza¬ 
tional  and  operational  procedutes.  General  I.eMay  at  this  point  invited  Secretary 
of  the  Air  l-'oice  Eugene  M.  Zuckeit  s  attention  to  the  4400th  Combat  Cievv 
Training  Squadron.  Sendmgan  element  of  the  unit  to  Vietnam  would  be  an  ideal 
way  to  dev  i.>e  and  ev  aluate  special  wat  fare  methods.  On  Septembei  1 9  Sect elaty 
Zuckert  recommended  this  to  Seeietarv  McNamaia.  A  detachment  ol  the  4400th 
had  just  become  operationally  ready.  If  moved  to  Vietnam,  it  would  acquire 
countct insurgency  experience  and  at  the  same  time  train  the  Vietnamese.' 

McNamaia  liked  the  proposal,  asked  the  Joint  Chiefs  ol  Stall  lor  comment, 
and  on  October  5  had  their  lecommendation  to  piacea  detachment  ol  Jungle  Jim 
with  MAAG  in  Vietnam.  The  Secietai y  next  made  the  idea  known  to  the 
President.*' 

President  Kennedy  weighed  the  burgeoning  Viet  Cong  siiength.  the  mote 
1 1 eq item  reference  in  planning  papers  to  ILS.  covert  opeiations.  thedesiicoi  the 
Joint  duels  to  make  a  leassurmg  commitment  of  air  strength  to  Vietnam,  and 
Piesident  Diem's  change  of  heart  on  acceptance  of  American  combat  units  in  his 
country  .  On  the  morning  of  October  1 1. 1961.  the  Commander  in  Chief  auilioi- 
i/ed  the  deployment  of  the  Jungle  Jim  squadron  to  Vietnam  "to  serve  uiidei  the 
MAAG  as  a  training  mission  and  not  for  combat  at  the  piesent  time.'" 

But  the  4400th  was  not  specifically  a  training  unit  it  was  "designed  to 
light.”  It  had  been  "singled  ouT'l  or  deploy  mutt  because  its  combat  capacity  and 
involvement  would  shotc  up  "South  Vietnamese  sagging  morale."1' 

I  he  President's  decision  live  months  earliei  to  send  an  Ai  my  Special  I-orccs 
group  to  Vietnam  now  enunciated  a  new  mission  statement  for  Jungle  Jim.  It  was 
to  train  indigenous  airmen  while  wot  king  with  and  suppoitmg  the  Special 
1-orces.  rangers,  and  it  regular  foices  along  the  bolder.  In  this  light.  Genet al 
I.eMay  saw  the  liSAE  unit  as  a  tegular  part  of  the  triseiv  ice  team.  Essentially, 
however.  Jungle  Jim  was  an  experiment  and  one  ot  its  purposes  was  to  foige 
counterinsurgency  tactics.  It  could  use  sod  tunwavsand  opeiate  austerely  in 
icmote  areas;  carry  out  strike,  reconnaissance,  and  airlift  missions;  fly  clos1 
support  lor  ground  troops;  drop  small  forces  up  to  company -size;  delivet  sup¬ 
plies;  and  perform  medical  evacuation.'' 
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Thus  it  was  that  155  Air  Force  offlceis  and  airmen,  volunteeis  to  suppoil 
friendly  guerrillas,  flying  eight  extent  poi  i/ed  fighter-bombers,  four  light  bombeis 
ol  World  War  11  vintage,  and  four  twin-engine  transports  designed  prior  to  the 
second  World  War.  learned  that  they  would  go  to  Vietnam  to  suppoil  the 
government  of  President  Diem.  Exactly  how  was  in  some  dispute.10 

Outlie  13th  of  October.  Colonel  King  and  two  of  his  offlceis  visited  Hawaii 
to  cooidinatc  Jungle  Jim's  movement  with  Admiral  l-elt.  CINCPAC.  who 
"enthusiastically  supported  the  approved  deployment."  In  Saigon  the  three 
officeis  briefed  Ambassador  Nolting  who  was  happy  to  have  Jungle  Jim  to  uain 
Vietnamese,  develop  tactics  and  techniques,  and  conduct  other  operations  “as 
directed  by  the  Ambassadoi."  He  asked  that  all  airciaft  amtc  with  Viuname.se 
insignia.11 

Returning  to  Hawaii.  King  was  assuied  by  PACAF  officers  that  no  major 
problems  existed.  A  tent  camp  would  be  ready  foi  the  detachment's  arrival  at 
Bien  Hoa  Airfield  and  support  arrangements  were  underway.  On  October  28 
Felt  asked  that  the  detachment  be  sent  forward  at  once,  without  waiting  for  the 
Air  Foice  to  proeuic  some  L-28  Helio  Super  Courier  light  aircraft  and  Side¬ 
winder  air-to-air  missiles  for  the  T-28s.12  At  Eglin  the  task  force  designated 
for  Vietnam  received  the  formal  name  of  Detachment  2A.  4400th  Combat  Ciew 
I  raining  Squadron,  and  the  code  name  ol  Farm  Gate.” 

Meantime,  members  of  the  6009th  lactical  Suppoil  Group  under  Col. 
Claude  G.  McKinney,  Jr.,  entered  Vietnam  with  the  utmost  secrecy  during  late 
October.  These  officers  and  airmen  deployed  on  temporary  duty  front 
I  achikawa  Air  Base.  Japan,  to  Clark,  then  to  Bien  Hoa  whet e  they  prepared  the 
base  facility  for  Farm  Gate.  Additional  detachments  came  from  Thirteenth  Air 
Force  and  PACAF  (chiefly  from  the  60l0tii  Tactical  Suppoil  Group)  to  service 
and  suppott  the  beginnings  of  an  expanded  USAF  piesence  in  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere  in  Southeast  Asia.  All  were  formed  into  numbered  temporary  duty 
detachments  on  November  15  7  and  Hat  Ian  Son  Nhut.9at  Bien  lloa.  and  10 
at  Don  Muang.  Thailand.  Detachment  7  was  a  headquarteis  staff;  8  opeiated  the 
"prime  set-up"  for  an  air  operations  and  a  combat  icporting  center,  as  well  as  a 
photo  piocessing  cell;  while  9  and  10  maintained  and  serviced  auciaft.14 

Farm  Gate  depaited  Floiida  on  the  5th  of  Novcmbei.  F'oui  SC-47s  flow  to 
Claik  Air  Base.  Eight  I  -28s  were  disassembled  in  California  and.  togethci  with 
140  officers  and  aiitncn.  were  ferried  to  Clark  by  MATS.  Alter  leassentbly. 
Colonel  King  led  two  flights  of 'I  -28s  to  Tan  Son  Nliut.  I  iiedetai  hmenl  became 
operationally  ready  on  the  16th.  though  a  week  passed  bcloie  the  last  ol  the 
SC-47sand  T-28s  arrived.  Farm  Gate  accepted  lour  B-26s  pieviously  sent  to  the 
Far  East.  These  hardnosed,  stiafing-model.  light  bombers  reached  Bien  Hoa 
neat  the  close  ol  December.1' 

At  Bien  Hoa  the  Farm  Gate  detachment  found  a  rundown  Fienclt  aii  base 
with  a  Bight  surface  consisting  ol  a  single  pierced-stcel-plank  runway  5.800  by 
150  leet.  Teai-outs  in  the  steel  tic  strips  demanded  constant  attention  ol  welding 
crews,  and  the  315th  Air  Division  C-I30s  bringing  in  communications  equip¬ 
ment  for  a  tactical  air  control  system  fuither  tore  up  the  runway.  About  700 
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Vietnamese  soldiers  defended  the  airfield,  because  heavy  vegetation  and  swamps 
terrain  nearby  afforded  good  cover  for  Viet  Cong  troops  sunounding  the  air 
base.  Farm  Gate  at  once  contacted  the  two  USA1-  mobile  reporting  posts  at  'I  tin 
Son  Nhut.  and  set  about  to  organize  a  tactical  air  control  system  of  sorts  and  to 
establish  communications  and  supply  requuements.u‘ 

Hie  membeis  of  Farm  Gate  thought  they  were  to  conduct  combat  opcia- 
tions  while  training  the  Vietnamese.  That  was  how  General  l.eMav  had  btiefed 
Colonel  King,  and  King  was  moie  than  willing  to  make  his  unit  combat  capable 
and  responsive  to  Ambassador  Molting  and  to  Amencan  military  authorities  In 
early  familiarization  flights.  T-28  crews  trailed  Vietnamese  AD-6s  to  targets, 
observed  their  attack  pi  occdures,  and.  when  authorized,  fired  on  targets.  1  he  1 55 
men  were  highly  motivated  and  eager  to  fight  r 

M'eveithelcss.  on  November  16  Admiral  Felt  tasked  Farm  Gate  with  con¬ 
ducting  tactical  training  and  pilot  upgrading  for  the  Vietnamese.  Piesident 
Kennedy  was  advised  that  the  unit  was  "naming  Vietnamese  aii  crews  and 
supporting  Vietnamese  operations  against  the  Viet  Cong."'1*1 

Uncertainties  of  mission  and  the  absence  of  combat  lowered  moiale  Horn 
the  start.  The  pilots  expected  to  carry  an  air  offensive  to  the  Viet  Cong.  Instead, 
they  trained  and  supplemented  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force,  seeking  to  evolve 
techniques  for  what  McNamaia  described  to  the  press  as  "not  full-scale  warfare 
but  guerrilla  warfare."  Without  clearcut  agreement  at  higher  levels  on  Farm 
Gate’s  mission,  the  early  operations  tended  to  be  impiovised  and  experimental 
rathei  than  systematic.1'1 

Farm  Gate’s  first  regular  employment  was  to  rcconnoiter  and  count  the 
junk  and  sampan  traffic  in  Vietnam  coastal  waters,  a  tedious  job  lasting  lioni 
Decembei  6  through  22.  1961.  C-47s  and  pairs  of  T-28s  llew  fout-hour  search 
patterns  and  recorded  sightings.  Thirty-seven  sorties  turned  up  6.294  vessels,  but 
the  airciews  had  no  way  to  tell  how  many  vvete  enemy.  MAAG  was  equally  at  a 
loss  to  interpret  the  findings.  I  he  long  uneventful  flight  patterns  were  a  physical 
hardship  for  the  T-28  crews.  They  were  not  allowed  to  crack  their  canopies  in 
flight,  even  though  weakened  by  the  cockpit  heat  from  the  tropical  sun.  A  second 
series  flown  during  February  5-7.  1962.  furnished  no  meaningful  intelligence.-’0 
Farm  Gate  likewise  also  acquired  the  mission  of  supporting  the  Army 
Special  Forces  and  their  Civilian  Irregular  Defense  Group.  The  C'-47s  operated 
under  an  ad  hoc  system  free  of  MAAG  and  Vietnamese  army  control,  to  keep 
mateiicl,  transportation,  and  funds  in  U.S.  Hands  The  airciaft  delivered  locally 
procutcd  items  and  emergency  ones  flown  in  from  the  United  States.  (Foinial 
supply  accountability  was  discarded.)  These  operations  vvete  snia  <.  Farm  Gate 
flying  just  205  sorties  in  the  Irst  six  months  of  1962. -1 

While  valuable,  these  missions  were  outside  of  what  Farm  Gate  wanted  to 
do.  When  Admiral  Felt  on  December  4.  1961.  duected  Gcnetai  O’Donnell  at 
PACAF  to  ready  plans  for  operations.  O'Donnell  a'  once  permitted  Farm  Gate 
to  fly  combat  missions  “with  at  least  one  South  Vietnamese  na.mnal  aboatd  any 
aircraft  so  committed.”  Secretary  McNamara,  meeting  with  the  Joint  C  luels  that 
day.  approved  combat  with  mixed  crews.  On  December  6  the  Joint  Chiefs 
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granted  foi  mal  authority  for  Farm  Gate  airciaft  to  fly  combat  if  Vietnamese  wcic 
aboaid  for  training.” 

On  the  6th  PACAF  submitted  to  Cl  NOP  AC  the  same  concept  for  opera¬ 
tions.  Actually.  U.S.  aircraft  and  pet  sonnet  would  support  Vietnamese  armed 
forces  and  help  them  deny  the  Viet  Cong  supply  loutes  and  concentiation  ateas. 
fly  armed  patiols  of  South  Vietnam's  land  and  sea  bordeis.  and  seek  out  and 
destroy  Viet  Cong  headquarters  as  well  as  communist  airlift  into  South 
Vietnam.-’ 

Together.  Vietnamese  and  Americans  weie  to  destroy  Viet  Cong  lifelines 
and  suppoit  bases  From  Bicn  Floa,  Fan  Son  Nhut,  and  combat  aii  bases  to  be 
developed  at  Da  Nang  and  Pleiku,  air  opeiations  weie  to  stress  photo  reconnais¬ 
sance,  surveillance,  interdiction,  and  close  support  of  giound  operations.24 

Needed  at  once  were  a  tactical  air  control  system  and  a  jointly  manned 
Ameiican-Vietnamese  air  opeiations  center.  When  Admiial  Felt  approved  a 
limited  tactical  air  control  system  on  December  8.  it  appeared  that  opeiations 
would  get  under  way.  Thirteenth  Air  Force  issued  a  draft  plan  on  the  10th  and 
distinguished  between  combat  actions  performed  in  support  ol  the  Vietnamese 
within  South  Vietnam  and  advisory  and  tiaining  actions.  On  the  15th.  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Nolting  directed  that  no  combat  mission  of  any  dcsci  iption  be  undertaken 
without  his  consent.-' 

The  next  day.  General  Lemnit/er  suggested  that  Farm  Gate  should  not  wait 
for  "tailor-made  jobs"  but  should  center  on  training.  Secretary  McNamara 
repeated  his  approval  of  combat  missions  if  the  planes  had  Vietnamese  aboaid. 
However,  he  wanted  all  such  flights  to  be  confined  to  South  Vietnam  owing  to 
the  experimental  nature  of  the  program.  Stressing  the  difference  between  “i  iding 
double"  combat  training  missions  and  operational  missions,  he  charged  CINC- 
PAC  with  the  lattci.  He  wanted  Admiral  Felt  to  use  combat  missions  solely  for 
"important  jobs"  and  to  monitoi  them  closely.  In  other  woids.  accoiding  to 
McNamaia,  “Jungle  Jim  is  to  be  used  for  training  and  operational  missions  in 
South  Vietnam  with  Vietnamese  riding  rear  seats.”26 

On  December  19  the  Joint  Chiefs  sent  a  message  "to  insure  no  misunder¬ 
standing  in  the  authority  granted  for  the  use  of  Jungle  Jim  aircraft.”  Farm  Gate’s 
principal  purpose  was  training  Vietnamese  Aii  Force  personnel.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  Admiral  Felt  made  known  his  conviction  that  Farm  Gate,  besides 
training  Vietnamese,  could  carry  out  "all  kinds  of  conventional  combat  and 
combat  support  flights”  if  a  Vietnamese  was  on  board  to  receive  tiaining.” 

Admiral  J-elt’s  conviction  sparked  a  reexamination  of  American  policy  in 
Washington.  The  National  Security  Council  inclined  toward  authorizing  l)  S. 
umfoimcd  personnel  in  Vietnam  for  “instruction  in  and  execution  of  an -ground 
support  techniques."  That  appeared  broad  enough  to  embrace  all  U.S.  air 
actions.  Yet  the  State  Depaitmcnt  view,  later  voiced  by  W.  Avcicll  Hairiman, 
held  that  the  statement  hardly  coveicd  interdiction  air  strikes  far  from  friendly 
ground  Hoops.  General  l.emmt/cr  forwarded  detailed  clarifying  instructions  to 
Admiral  Felt  and  General  McGarr  on  December  26.  He  wanted  Farm  Gate  to 
conduct  combat  missions  only  when  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  could  not. 
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Combined  crews  on  combat  missions  would  fulfill  the  purpose  of  training— to 
allow  Vietnamese  to  fly  these  missions  alone  as  soon  as  possible. 

When  General  Lemm./cr's directive  reached  Farm  Gate  on  theafternoon  of 
the  26th  a  strike  mission  was  in  the  air.  Two  Farm  Gate  T-28s  were  escorting  two 
Vietnamese  AD-6s  to  hit  Viet  Cong  houses  and  rice  fields  about  fifty  miles  north 
of  Saigon.  Despite  recall  efforts,  the  strike  went  on.  But  thereafter,  the  possibility 
of  an  independent  American  combat  role  came  to  an  end.21* 

Determining  Farm  Gate's  mission  and  its  place  in  the  organizational  and 
command  structure  would  be  the  subject  of  continuing  discussion  and  contro¬ 
versy.  Meanwhile  General  Maxwell  Taylor  had  visited  Vietnam  and  had 
reported  his  observations  to  the  Piesident.  thereby  shaping  and  refining  the 
purpose  and  direction  of  national  policy. 
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Several  hours  after  announcing  on  October  1 1.  1961.  the  dispatch  of  Farm 
Gate  to  Vietnam.  President  Kennedy  disclosed  that  he  was  sending  his  military 
adviser  General  Taylor  to  Saigon.  Taylor  was  to  make  an  “educated  military 
guess”  of  the  situation  in  the  countiy  and  to  find  “ways  in  which  we  can  perhaps 
better  assist  the  Government  of  Vietnam  in  meeting  this  threat  to  its  independ¬ 
ence.”  In  his  letter  of  instructions  to  the  general,  Kennedy  said,  “the  initial 
icsponsibility  for  the  effective  maintenance  of  the  independence  of  South  Viet¬ 
nam  rests  with  the  people  and  government  of  that  country.”  Concerned  with 
political,  social,  and  economic  matters  in  addition  to  military  problems,  the 
President  appointed  Walt  W.  Rostow  as  Taylor’s  deputy.  Actually.  Taylor  was 
to  advise  the  President  whether  to  deploy  U.S.  combat  forces  for  a  direct  role  in 
Vietnam,  or  to  continue  U.S.  training  and  support  functions  only.1 

Public  knowledge  of  Taylor’s  mission  produced  an  immediate  reaction 
from  the  communists.  On  October  12  Premier  Chou  En-lai  warned  that  China 
could  scaicely  "be  indifferent  to  the  increasingly  grave  situation  caused  by  United 
States  imperialism  in  South  Vietnam.”  Ho  Chi  Minh  went  to  Peking  foi  discus¬ 
sions.  The  Soviet  Union  linked  the  Taylor  mission  with  flagging  diplomatic 
discussions  at  Geneva  and  charged  the  United  States  with  planning  to  send 
troops  to  Vietnam  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  situation  in  Laos.  On  October 
14  North  Vietnam  protested  to  the  International  Control  Commission  that  the 
Taylor  mission  was  meant  to  “intensify  United  Slates  intervention  in  South 
Vietnam  and  prepare  the  way  for  introducing  United  States  troops.”2 

What  was  the  exact  state  of  affairs  m  South  Vietnam?  Increases  in  Viet 
Cong  numbers,  aggressiveness,  and  incidents  constantly  sui prised  the  Viet¬ 
namese  National  Intelligence  Agency.  United  States  intelligence  estimates  placed 
the  strength  of  Viet  Cong  main  forces  at  17.000  men.  eighty  to  ninety  peiccnt  of 
whom  were  recruited  locally.’  President  Diem  was  complaining  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Control  Commission  of  the  international  threat  to  his  government, 
Hanoi’s  determination  to  “liberate  the  south.”  the  massive  infiltration  of  com¬ 
munist  agents,  the  ruthless  strategy  of  terror  waged  against  the  South  Vietnamese 
people,  and  the  endeavors  to  establish  “liberated  territory"  in  the  central  reaches 
of  the  Republic,  susceptible  of  gaining  recognition  and  support  from  the  com¬ 
munist  powers.  CINCPAC  intelligence  assessments  identified  cncm>  goals  as 
consolidating  control  over  the  richer  agricultuial  areas  of  the  country,  isolating 
Saigon  and  the  Diem  government  from  the  people,  and  keeping  the  infiltration 
approaches  into  South  Vietnam  open.4 

What  military  assistance  did  the  South  Vietnamese  want?  As  the  Viet¬ 
namese  defense  minister  told  Ambassador  Noiting  on  October  13.  Diem  wished 
American  combat  units  or  “combat  training  units"  to  be  stationed  near  the  17th 
parallel  to  make  a  show  of  force  and  also  to  free  Vietnamese  units  for  antigucr- 
rilla  action.' 
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I’n  route  to  Saigon,  I  ay  lor  ami  Rostow  stopped  oil  in  Hawaii  I  or  a  bneling 
In  Admiral  l-elt.  I  headmiial  stiessed  that  the  Vietnamese  lequircd  piompt  U.S 
assistance,  lie  pinpointed  two  serious  Vietnamese  weaknesses  the  tendency  o! 
piovinee  duels  to  meddle  in  mihtaiy  matteis,  and  the  penchant  ol  mihtaiy 
comma  inlets  to  May  in  static  defensive  positions,  l-elt  mdoised  the  1-aim  Gate 
commitment,  but  saw  no  piesent  need  lot  othei  Amei  lean  combat  lotces  to  take 
a  duect  pait  in  the  wat  lie  lecommended  continuing  USAI-  reconnaissance 
I  lights,  aeeeleiatmg  the  delivery  ol  I -28s,  and  lelinmg  mihtaiy  communications. 
He  wanted  the  pnnntive  austrip  at  Pleiku  enlarged  and  stoics  ol  ammunition, 
equipment,  and  war  consumables  positioned  at  bases  lor  a  possible  intioduction 
ol  S1IA  I O  forces.'* 

The  I  aylor-Rostow  mission  armed  at  Ian  Son  Nhut  on  Octobei  18.  spent 
si\  davsin  Vietnam,  and  depaited  lor  Baguio  in  the  Philippines. wheie  thegioup 
sent  Piesident  Kennedy  an  interim  icpoit.  ByNovembei  3themembeisdiewup 
it  lengtln  Imal  icpoit 

(ieneial  I  avloi  defined  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam  as  “an  acute  cnsis  ol 
eonlidence"at  eseiy  social  level  doubt  on  the  seriousness  of  the  U.S.  commit¬ 
ment.  lontein  o\ei  Viet  C  ong  successes,  and  discouragement  ovei  iccent  Hoods 
that  buidened  an  “tiheady  strained  state  "  I  he  mihtaiy  crisis  mmoicd  political 
weakness  Diem  was  “an  old  fashioned  Asian  i  tiler,  seeking  to  maintain  all  tne 
simigs  o|  powei  in  Ins  own  hands,  while  liagmenting  power  beneath  him.”  The 
mihtais  suhcicd  liom  skimpy  intelligence,  scant  command  control,  and  sparse 
mobihlv  A  "lack  ol  taiget  intelligence  and  a  Irustiatingstiuctuic”  hampered  the 
“small  but  capable"  Vietnamese  Air  Eoiee.  It  had  made  no  significant  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the sti  uggle.  because  theie  had  been  little  photo  icconnaissance  belote  the 
USAI  Able  Viable  missions.  “While  the  very  nature  ol  gucriilla  war  makes  good 
targets  haul  to  find."  I  aylor  noted,  “sophisticated  aerial  photography  should 
find  such  good  taigets  as  theie  are.”  l-inally.  the  general  saw  “none  ol  the 
controlling  structuie  necessaiy  lot  effective  tactical  operations." 

Iheie  weie  less  than  800  American  military  personnel  and  even  lewer 
civilians  in  thccountiy.  None  worked  inside  Vietnamese  mmistucs.and  few  weie 
in  the  field,  lor  Diem  piefeired  Americans  to  ictnam  in  Saigon.  Some  U.S. 
officials  appaiently  thought  it  improper  to  leport  anything  ci  meal  ol  the  Diem 
government.  As  a  lesuil,  it  was  not  easy  to  seam;  a  thorough  estimate  ol  the 
situation.  Still  the  unsettled  Laotian  situation  had  piobably  lessened  \  ictnamc.se 
confidence  in  the  United  States.  aiy<  a  moic  visible  U.S  nulitaiy  presence  might 
restore  Vietnamese  moiale. 

Geneial  Iaylor's  recommendations  included  continuing  USAI-  reconnais¬ 
sance  flights  in  Vietnam,  setting  up  a  U.S.  tactical  aii -ground  system  um  partially 
as  a  training  piogiam,  giving  I-aim  Gate  a  hbeial  lather  than  a  lestnctive 
mission,  and  impioving  Vietnamese  air  facilities.  He  saw  no  reason  to  commit 
U.S.  combat  forces  m  a  direct  i ole  for  the  moment.  He  envisioned  success  as 
hinging  on  Diem's  willingness  to  undertake  political  and  social  reforms.’ 

With  a  cleat  impiession  that  “a  U.S.  mihtaiy  piesence  ol  some  kind"  was 
gieatly  dcsiicd.  General  Taylor  icpoited  that  be  leaned  toward  bolsteung  Amen- 
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can  military  aid  and  advisory  support  foi  a  broadly  conceived  counterguerrilla 
campaign.  Central  to  his  concept  was  making  MAAG  an  operational  headquar¬ 
ters  for  a  theater  of  war.  with  8.000  military  advisors  to  quicken  Vietnamese 
training,  upgtade  intelligence  and  communications,  enrich  research  and  devel¬ 
opment.  and  give  quick  military  and  economic  support  to  Vietnamese  offensive 
operations.  An  alternative  was  to  deploy  perhaps  10.000  U.S.  ground  troops  for 
defense,  to  release  the  Vietnamese  army  for  active  counterinsurgency. 

Though  Taylor  and  his  colleague  believed  American  support  for  counter¬ 
insurgency  inside  Vietnam  to  be  basic,  they  warned  against  sending  mote  U.S. 
reinforcements  until  the  natuie  of  any  final  settlement  in  Laos  and  the  way  in 
which  Hanoi  adjusted  to  it  were  clear.  If  Hanoi  persisted  in  its  guerrilla  infiltra¬ 
tion.  the  United  States  would  be  forced  "to  attack  the  source  of  guerrilla 
aggression  in  North  Viet-Nam  and  impose  on  the  Hanoi  government  a  price  for 
participating  in  the  current  war  which  is  commensurate  with  the  damage  inflicted 
on  its  neighbors  to  the  south.”11 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  did  not  care  for  the  interim  and  final  lavloi- 
Rostow  reports.  They  wanted  a  positive  American  commitment  to  the  cleat 
objective  of  preventing  the  fall  of  South  Vietnam,  even  if  that  meant  U.S.  mihtaiy 
forces  must  fight.  The  loss  of  South  Vietnam  would  lead  to  communist  control 
over  neighboring  nations,  and  the  chiefs  favoied  an  immediate  deployment  ol 
stiong  American  combat  forces  instead  of  a  gradual  entry  of  combat  support 
units.  They  proposed  to  wai  n  Hanoi  of  punitive  action  unless  Viet  Cong  aggres 
sion  ceased.  Theie  was  little  chance  of  staving  off  the  fall  of  South  Vietnam 
without  U.S.  forces  "on  a  substantial  scale.”  The  United  States  could  peisuade 
North  Vietnam  of  its  serious  intent  solely  by  a  “clear  commitment"  to  keep  South 
Vietnam  out  of  the  communist  camp,  plusa  diplomatic  warning  to  Hanoi  that  its 
continued  support  of  the  Viet  Cong  would  bring  American  retaliation.  A  long 
warand  perhaps  the  intervention  of  the  People's  Republicof  China  might  ensue. 
If  it  did.  the  United  States  would  have  to  put  at  least  205.000  military  men  into 
the  field.9 

Secretary  McNamaia  discussed  the  matter  with  the  Joint  Chiefs.  On 
November  8  he  informed  Piesidcm  Kennedy  of  his  and  their  suppoit  ol  the 
Taylor-Rostow  recommendations  as  "first  steps"  toward  realizing  the  Amencan 
aim—  averting  the  fall  of  Soi’ili  Vietnam.  Defending  Southeast  Asia  would  take 
no  more  than  six  U.S.  divisions,  about  205.000  men.  The  United  States,  however, 
should  introduce  major  U.S.  units  into  Vietnam  only  if  it  was  willing  to  make  an 
unalterable  espousal  of  that  goal 10 

McNamara  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  were  candid  in  saying  that  success  would 
turn  upon  many  factors  “not  within  our  control  notably  the  conduct  ol  Diem 
himself  and  other  leadcis  in  the  area."  They  were  uneasy  about  Amencan 
domestic  political  problems,  but  expected  Congiess  to  “icspond  better  to  a  firm 
initial  position  than  to  courses  ol  action  that  lead  us  in  only  gradually,  and  that  in 
the  meantime  aic  sure  to  involve  casualties."  The  key.  of  couise,  was  the  In  mness 
of  American  intent.  Without  that,  there  was  no  point  to  deploy  sizable  units.11 
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As  chairman  of  the  State  Department  Policy  Planning  Council.  Walt 
Rostow  argued  foi  a  contingency  policy  of  tetaliation  against  North  Vietnam,  a 
piogram  graduated  to  match  the  intensity  of  Hanoi's  support  of  the  Viet  Cong. 
Upon  his  icquest.  PACAF  furnished  Rostow  with  two  lists  of  aerial  targets  in 
North  Vietnam.11 

Admiral  Felt  clung  to  his  earlier  opinion.  I  he  United  States  should  not  send 
large  combat  loices  until  the  lesser  measures,  suggested  by  him  and  substantially 
approved  by  General  Taylor,  weie  implemented.1' 

President  Kennedy  was  loath  to  approve  an  extensive  open-ended  commit¬ 
ment.  “They  want  a  force  of  American  troops."  he  told  an  aide,  and  he  likened 
that  force  to  the  units  sent  to  Germany  earliei  in  the  year. 

I  hey  it\  necessary  in  order  restore  confidence  and  maintain  morale  Bui  n  will  be 
lust  like  Berlin  I  lie  troops  will  march  in.  the  bands  will  play,  the  crowds  will  cheer, 
and  in  four  day  s  everyone  will  have  I  or  pot  ten  I  hen  we  will  be  told  we  base  to  send  in 
moie  troops  It's  like  takinp  a  drink  I  he  ellect  wears  oil.  and  you  have  to  take 
another 

Accotding  to  Kennedy,  the  war  could  be  won  only  so  long  as  it  remained 
Vietnam’s  war.  Othctwise.  the  Americans  would  lose  like  the  French. ,J 

On  Novembei  8  Sccietary  of  Defense  McNamata.  togethei  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  had  been  "inclined”  to  recommend  a  firm  commitment  to  preclude  the 
takeover  of  South  Vietnam  even  if  it  meant  direct  miiitaiy  action  ’I  luce  days 
later.  McNamara  joined  with  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  in  proposing  a  more 
moderate  stance  in  line  with  President  Kennedy's  thinking.  The  Defense  secre¬ 
tary  urged  the  instant  dispatch  of  modest  suppott  units  and  further  study  befoie 
tesolving  to  send  huge  organized  units  for  actual  or  potential  combat.1' 

The  National  Security  Council  and  State  and  Defense  repiesentatives 
weighed  on  November  1 1  American  military  options  in  Vietnam.  On  the  13th  a 
State-Defense  memorandum  generally  followed  the  Rusk-McNamata  view. 
There  was  to  be  no  swift  overt  commitment  ol  U.S.  combat  tioops  to  Vietnam.  A 
umlateial  employment  independent  ol  Sl-ATO  action  might  nigger  a  miiitaiy 
escalation,  provoke  apathy  and  pcihaps  hostility  among  South  Vietnamese, 
jeopardize  the  chances  for  a  political  settlement  in  Laos,  and  promote  domestic 
political  repercussions  in  the  United  States.16 

Also  on  Novembei  13  Kennedy  approved  the  lesser  measutes  mote  airlift 
(helicopters,  light  planes,  and  transports)  for  the  Diem  lorces.  along  with  the 
USAF  pci  sound  and  planes  for  reconnaissance  and  defoliation.  Nine  days  later 
the  President  advised  Diem  of  American  willingness  to  expand  aid.  men.  and 
equipment  fora  combined  undertaking  to  speed  Vietnamese  training  and  to  help 
fashion  better  communications  and  intelligence.  In  letum.  Diem  would  have  to 
put  South  Vietnam  on  a  film  wai  footing,  mobilize  his  icsouices.  give  his 
government  adequate  authority,  and  oveihaul  the  military  establishment  and 
command  struct u-e.  Meanwhile,  unifoimed  U.S.  military  personnel  in  the  coun¬ 
try  would  furnish  airlift  for  Vietnamese  forces,  air  reconnaissance,  photogiaphv, 
instruction  in  and  execution  ol  air-ground  support  techniques,  and  special 
intelligence.1’ 
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Thcic  was  ncithci  a  statement  of  American  national  object i\es  not  a 
provision  for  stronger  U.S.  military  actions  should  these  fii st-phase  measuies 
piove  insufficient.  The  Air  Staff  tegarded  this  as  a  much  "wateicd  down”  policy. 
It  differed  mainly  from  the  Joint  Chiefs'  position  by  adding  the  quid  pro  quo 
approach  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  I  hat  is.  Ameiican  commitments  would 
grow  solely  in  response  to  positive  Vietnamese  actions. Ik 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  December  5.  Geneial  I.eMav 
expressed  his  grave  concern,  lie  labeled  what  Rusk  and  McNamata  had  pro¬ 
posed  and  what  the  President  had  approved  as  inadequate.  I  he  greater  U.S. 
assistance  was  still  insufficient  to  defeat  the  Viet  Cong.  Southeast  Asia  was  the 
best  place  fora  showdown  between  the  United  States  and  the  communists.  This 
was  not  because  of  the  local  terrain  or  political  situation.  It  was  because  "U.S. 
military  intervention  in  Southeast  Asia,  including  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons, 
could  be  followed  by  many  laycis  of  escalation  bcfoic  the  ultimate  confrontation 
would  occur.”  In  contrast,  the  Secretaries  cf  State  and  Defense  had  apparently 
tried  to  "obscure,  play-down,  or  delay  the  detci  mined  and  decisive  action 
required  to  effectively  combat"  the  communist  threat.1'* 

LeMay  urged  the  Joint  Chiefs  to  suggest  that  Piesidcnt  Kennedy  deploy 
sizable  American  forces  to  Vietnam.  He  wanted  them  to  “press  for  high-level 
accord"  on  a  “clear  statement  of  U.S.  objectives  in  the  area."  and  to  tell 
McNamara  that  “timely,  positive  military  actions  aie  essential. He  desiicd  at 
least  a  definite  contingency  commitment  to  insert  U.S.  forces  into  Vietnam  (or 
open  operations  when  required.  What  the  Air  Force  chief  thought  were  suitable 
forces  for  the  commitment  would  be  an  Army  brigade  task  force:  a  Matine 
division  and  its  complemcntaiv  air  wing;  plus  a  tactical  fighter  squadron,  a 
tactical  bomber  squadron,  and  a  tactical  reconnaissance  task  force.-1  These  units 
would  lice  the  bulk  of  Diem's  forces  to  root  out  the  guerrillas  and  to  secure  South 
Vietnam’s  borders  'hey  would  also  "bolster  Diem's  political  position  and  insuic 
his  regime  and  tenuic  in  office."  l.c May  envisaged  no  open  engagement  with  the 
enemy  but  could  not  rule  it  out.  "Enemy  tnilitaiy  actions."  he  said,  "would  not 
alter  the  political  objective,  but  such  actions  may  compel  militaiy  tesponses 
which  would  not  necessarily  be  confined  to  South  Vietnam."  But  there  was  "no 
feasible  military  alternative  of  lesser  magnitude"  that  would  prevent  the  "loss  of 
South  Vietnam  and  ultimately  of  Southeast  Asia.'”2 

The  Joint  Chiefs  referred  l.cMays  proposal  to  the  Joint  Stiatcgic  Survey 
Council,  a  group  of  senior  officeis  freed  from  day-to-day  mattcis  so  they  could 
take  a  detached  view  of  bioad  militaiy  and  political  questions.  Asked  to  examine 
the  rationale  for  deploying  U.S.  troops  to  South  Vietnam,  they  icplicd  on 
December  7.  "The  recently  authorized  measures,  even  when  implemented."  they 
said,  “will  prove  to  be  inadequate.”  The  council  called  attention  to  “the  deterio¬ 
rating  military  situation  and  the  tenuous  character  of  the  South  Vietnam 
government,"  which  made  it  "imperative  that  the  United  States  government  take 
the  initiative."  To  "reassuic  President  Diem  that  the  United  States  will  support 
his  government  and  will  discouiage  and  oppose  any  internal  factions  which  seek 
to  overthrow  him."  U.S.  combat  foiccsand  those  .>(  its  Asian  allies  should  go  to 
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South  Vietnam  strong  enough  "to  assure  the  South  Vietnamese  of  our  determi¬ 
nation  to  support  their  government  and  to  defeat  communist  aggression.” There 
should  be  “a  military  command  and  modus  opciandi  in  South  Vietnam  which 
will  assuie  loyalty  and  maximum  combat  effectiveness  in  die  campaign  against 
the  communists.”-’' 

Secietarv  McNamara  was  not  convinced.  As  he  altcrwards  told  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  "1  am  not  piepaied  to  endoise  the  views  of  the  Chiefs  until  we  have  had 
more  experience  with  our  present  program  in  South  Vietnam."  Kennedy 
agreed.-'4 

Genetal  I.eMay  cleat ly  doubted  if  the  admmistiation  actually  had  a  firm 
and  definite  Vietnam  policy.  In  his  opinion,  he  later  observed,  none  of  the 
American  military  chiefs  “really  believed"  that  the  United  States  was  undertaking 
“anythingexcept  [having]  some  diplomatic  fiddling  around  with  a  little  more  aid 
progiam.”}S 

Pa  it  of  this  feeling  might  have  (lowed  from  l.e  May’s  frustration  over  major 
constiairts  hindeiing  the  Air  Force's  influence  m  SEA  — too  few  and  too  junior 
USAI-  olficeis  in  the  M  AAGs.  PACAF's  restncted  voice  in  Vietnamese  affairs, 
the  inability  of  the  indigenous  ait  forces  to  cope  with  the  insurgency,  and 
“inadequate  ground  environment  for  employment  of  USAF  air  power  on  a  large 
scale."  Moreover.  Secictary  McNamara  kept  a  tight  rein  on  the  military  services. 
In  mid-November,  for  example,  the  movement  ol  three  single-engine  liaison 
aitcraft  to  Vietnam  requited  his  permission.  Little  wonder  that  USAF  leadership 
felt  cramped  and  uncomfortable.-* 

Maybe  it  was  no  coincidence  that  on  December  5— the  day  General  LeMay 
voiced  his  concern  to  the  JCS-  Admiral  Felt  dispatched  a  warning  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs.  He  reported  that  General  McGarr.  MAAG  chief  in  Saigon,  and  Sir 
Robeit  G.  K.  Thompson.*  head  of  a  Biitish  advisory  mission  to  Saigon,  were 
both  uneasy  because  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam  was  “more  than  serious.  It  is 
critical,  with  the  peak  of  the  crisis  possible  at  any  moment."-' 


*Sir  Robert  bud  ligmed  promiiiemlv  in  subduing  the  guerrillas  in  Malavsia 
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Acceptance  of  the  Taylor-Rostow  recommendations  of  November  3.  1961 . 
marked  a  shift  in  American  policy  “from  advice  to  limited  partnership  and 
working  collaboration"  with  the  Vietnamese.  More  material  assistance  would 
accompany  increased  American  participation  in  the  war.  American  advisors,  “as 
friends  and  partners."  were  to  show  the  Vietnamese  "how  the  job  might  be 
done— not  tell  them  or  do  it  for  them.”1 

By  November  1 3,  using  such  expressions  as  “proceed  urgcntly”and  “with  all 
possible  speed."  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  had  authorized  a  host  of  mea¬ 
sures.  Among  them  were  increased  airlift,  including  sixteen  C-123s.  for  the 
Vietnamese  armed  forces;  help  with  aerial  reconnaissance,  photography,  air- 
ground  support,  and  installing  a  tactical  air  control  system;  small  naval  craft  with 
advisors  and  crews  to  cut  enemy  waterborne  infiltration  and  resupply:  training 
and  equipment  for  the  Civil  Guard  and  Self  Defense  Corps  to  free  Vietnamese 
army  units  for  offensive  operations;  personnel  and  equipment  to  enhance 
military-political  intelligence  at  all  levels:  more  economic  support  to  afford  better 
military  pay,  food,  and  medicine:  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  the  flooded  areas; 
“individual  administrators  and  advisors  for  insertion  into  the  governmental 
machinery  of  South  Viet-Nam  in  types  and  numbers  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
two  governments":  and  surveys  in  all  provinces  to  discover  how  best  to  deal  with 
the  insurgency.2 

Assuming  that  Diem  would  formally  agree  later,  the  Defense  secretary 
instructed  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  proceed.  McNamara  personally  monitored 
the  aid  piogram.  requiring  a  progress  repon  every  Monday.  He  wanted  men  and 
materiel  for  a  tactical  air  control  system  to  go  to  Vietnam  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
wanted  thirty  T-28s  rushed  out  to  give  the  Vietnamese  a  second  fighter  squadron. 
And  he  wanted  more  U.S.  advisors  in  place.  By  June  30.  1962.  there  would  be 
6.419  Americans  in  South  Vietnam.' 

As  McNamara  informed  Admiral  Felt  and  General  McGarr: 

Political  uncertainty  of  Diem's  position  and  doubt  as  to  his  willingness  to  take  steps  to 
make  his  government  more  effective  must  not  prevent  us  from  going  ahead  full  blast 
(without  publicity,  until  political  discussions  are  completed)  on  all  possible  actions 
short  of  large  scale  introduction  of  US  combat  forces  .  .  .  Fundamentally,  we  must 
adjust  ourselves  to  a  perennially  unclear  political  framework  and  to  a  policy  that  for 
overall  national  reasons  sets  limits  on  military  actions.4 

Early  in  December,  President  Diem  made  an  affirmative  but  hedged 
response  to  the  Kennedy  program.  His  memorandum  distinguished  between 
domestic  and  military  matters  and  clearly  defined  the  latter.  For  example, 
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American  helicopter  and  naval  units  were  to  be  under  exclusive  U.S.  command. 
Diem’s  government  would  take  no  decisions  or  actions  entailing  combined 
opeiations  "without  full  prior  consultation  with  the  qualified  I'.S.  agencies." 
Although  doubting  that  Diem’s  reply  would  be  fully  acceptable.  Ambassador 
Nolting  radioed  the  State  Department,  “I  nevertheless  think  memorandum 
represents  U.S.  moving  confidently  ahead."' 

The  new  Kennedy  program  dictated  that  the  M  A  AG  in  Saigon  be  leorgan- 
i/ed  and  augmented.  Then  it  could  better  help  subdue  the  subversion  and 
insurgency,  and  as  "an  advanced  party”  command  forces  sent  to  Vietnam  to 
oppose  aggression  in  SEATO  terms.  In  the  latter  case.  Task  Force  1 16  was  the 
ready  force.  Admiral  Felt  had  said  in  May  1961  that,  if  large-scale  U.S.  combat 
forces  entered  Vietnam,  he  would  name  the  MAAG  chief  as  the  Commander. 
United  States  Forces,  Vietnam.  This  commander  would  function  under 
CINCPAC  control. 

Now  there  was  talk  of  appointing  a  four-star  general  to  command  U.S. 
forces  in  Vietnam.  As  early  as  November  I .  the  State  Department  was  skeptical 
about  the  necessity.  Secretary  Rusk  said.  “While  attaching  greatest  possible 
importance  to  security  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  would  be  reluctant  tosce’’the  United 
States  further  commit  “American  prestige  to  a  losing  horse."  Ambassador  John 
K.  Galbraith  in  India  pointed  to  Diem  as  "a  wasting  asset"  who  was  “losing,  not 
gaining,  popularity.” The  United  States,  he  thought,  should  icfrain  from  putting 
American  ground  tioops  into  Vietnam  and  from  ovcrcommitting/’ 

On  November  22  the  Joint  Chiefs  recommended  to  the  Secietary  of  Defense 
a  new  subordinate  unified  command  under  CINCPAC.  It  would  be  designated 
as  United  States  Forces,  Vietnam,  and  organized  in  Saigon  with  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  component  commands.  The  commander  in  Vietnam  was  to  have 
four  stars  and  be  coequal  with  the  Ambassador.  He  would  draw  together  all 
American  military  activities  in  the  country  related  to  counterinsurgency  includ¬ 
ing  intelligence.  MAAG.  and  whatever  economic  assistance  had  milttatv  impli¬ 
cations.  A  four-star  commander  would  signal  a  considerable  commitment  of 
American  prestige  and  a  major  endorsement  of  Diem’s  government.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  Joint  Chiefs  wished,  before  altcimg  the  command  s^ructuie.  to  have 
the  United  States  clearly  spell  out  its  objectives  in  Vietnam  and  cxtiact  a  pledge 
for  a  suitable  military  program  from  Diem.  McNamara  approved  on 
November  27. 7 

The  proposed  command  ran  counter  to  CINCPAC  contingency  planning 
fora  possible  deployment  of  JTF  1 16.  Admiral  Felt  nonetheless  admitted  that  it 
was  justified  in  light  of  an  enlarged  MAAG.  PACAF  units  deployed  into 
Vietnam,  and  the  arrival  of  Army  helicopter  companies.  Drawing  up  a  detailed 
table  of  distribution.  Felt  suggested  an  Army  general  as  the  commander  and  a 
small  joint  staff  with  USAF  officers  as  chief  of  staff,  J-2  (Intelligence),  and  .1-5 
( Plans).  The  new  command,  the  Cl  NCPAC  thought,  might  well  give  Diem  the 
assurance  of  American  support  that  he  appeared  to  need  before  cai  rying  out  his 
own  program.8 
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United  States  At  my.  Pacific  (in  Hawaii)  favored  a  sepaiate  theater  of 
opeialions  for  Vietnam  removed  from  C1NCPAC  control,  but  acquiesced  in 
"double  hatting"  the  MAAG  chief  as  commander  of  11. S.  lorces.  On  that  basis. 
General  McGarr  took  opctational  contiol  of  Farm  Gate.  Admiral  Felt  acc<  pled 
this  lor  Farm  Gate's  training  mission,  but  PACAF  pointed  out  that  the  detach¬ 
ment  had  a  second  mission  of  combat  opetations.  By  law  MAAGs  could  not 
command  opctational  forces.  Foreseeing  widesptead  air  activities  in  Vietnam 
and  othei  parts  of  Southeast  Asia.  PACAF  wanted  to  establish  an  advanced 
echelon  ol  Thirteenth  Air  Force  in  Saigon  to  command  USAF  units  in  SEA.'* 

Admiral  Fell  agreed.  The  MAAG  chief,  working  with  his  Air  Fotce  Section 
chief,  would  handle  Farm  Gate's  training  missions,  while  CINCPAC  through 
PACAF'  and  an  advanced  echelon  of  Thiiieenth  Air  Force,  would  take  care  of 
any  combat  opciations.  The  MAAG  Air  Foicc  Section  chief  and  the  commander 
of  the  advanced  echelon  could  be  the  same  officer.  Assigned  to  MAAG.  lie  would 
have  dual  responsibilities  to  MAAG  and  to  PACAF.  Above  all.  there  was  to  be 
no  appearance  ol  a  new  American  command  moving  into  Vietnam.1" 

To  fill  the  two  hats.  General  O'Donnell  ol  PACAF'  nominated  Brig.  Gen. 
Rollen  H.  Anthis.  an  outstanding  officer  seiving  as  Thirteenth  Air  Force  vice 
commander.  Admiral  Felt,  CINCPAC.  appioved  the  choice.  Geneial  Anthis 
assumed  command  of  2d  Advanced  Echelon  (ADVON)11  and.  needing  person¬ 
nel  for  the  oiganr/ation.  took  contiol  ol  the  four  small  temporal y  duty  detach¬ 
ments  (7. 8. 9.  and  10).  Detachment  7  at  Saigon  became  in  effect  the  2d  ADVON 
staff.1-’ 

On  November  20  Anthis  settled  2d  ADVON  at  the  Blink  Hotel  in  down¬ 
town  Saigon,  shining  space  with  the  MAAG  Air  Fotce  Section.  The  new 
commander  realized  altera  lew  days  that  he  was  too  far  from  his  opeiating  units. 
Whereupon,  he  moved  2d  ADVON  to  Tan  Son  Nhut  and  into  a  building  near 
Vietnamese  Air  Foice  headquarters.  His  Vietnamese  neighbors  weie  puzzled  by 
Anthis’  presence. 

When  Ambassador  Nolting  first  found  out  about  2d  ADVON  on  the  24th. 
lie  was  not  only  puzzled  but  surprised.  General  Anthis  told  him  that  2d  ADVON 
controlled  USAF  operating  units  in  Vietnam  but  not  the  training  units.  Nolting 
found  it  "incompiehensible"  for  American  auihoiitics  to  form  a  new  U.S. 
mihtaiy  hcadquaiteis  without  consulting  him  and  the  Vietnamese  government, 
l'h .  Ambassador  instructed  the  2d  A  DVON  commander  to  delay  further  oigan- 
izational  activities  until  Nolting  received  clarification  of  the  relationship  of  the 
headquarters  to  the  Embassy.  He  solicited  from  Anthis  “a  precise  understanding 
that  any  combat  operation  in  Viet  Nam  carried  out  by  elements  of  this  command 
will  be  denied  in  advance  with  me  [Nolting]." 

Apprised  ol  the  Ambassador's  reaction.  Admiral  Felt  advised  Anthis  to 
avoid  cieating  a  new  headquarters.  He  was  to  locate  in  General  McGarr's 
MAAG  headquarters  and  "conduct  his  advance  echelon  business  through 
Dctfachment]  7  in  Saigon.”  After  fresh  study.  Felt  termed  2d  ADVON  neither  a 
command  nor  a  headquarters.  Since  its  purpose  was  to  administer,  control,  and 
support  units,  it  was  simply  a  "facility"  for  coordination.  Nolting  might  have 
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thought  this  a  distinction  without  a  difference,  but  he  learned  that  the  Diem 
government  had  no  objection.  Heaccepted  2d  ADVON  as  needed  toadminister 
and  control  PACAF  elements  that  might  be  deployed  to  Southeast  Asia  in 
coordination  with  MAAG.1' 

Thirteenth  Air  Force  specified  that  2d  ADVON  execute  with  the  Viet¬ 
namese  Air  Force  “sustained  offensive,  defense,  and  icconnaissance  air  opera¬ 
tions  aimed  at  the  destruction  or  ncutiah/ation  of  Viet  Cong  forces,  resouices, 
and  communications  within  the  borders  of  South  Vietnam.”  Geneial  Ant  his  was 
to  "set  the  pattern  for  Vietnamese  Air  Force  operations.”14  In  short,  he  was  to  act 
as  the  commander  of  a  tactical  air  fotce. 

But  the  peculiarly  ad  hoc  nature  of  the  organization  led  to  problems.  Fot 
example,  what  control  did  unit  commanders  have  over  their  logistic  support?  In 
the  standard  USAF  command,  such  questions  had  been  caiefullv  worked  out 
through  the  vcais.  but  for  2d  ADVON  they  needed  to  be  rethought.  Fuither- 
more.  General  Anthis  faced  a  somewhat  more  complex  chain  of  command.  He 
reported  to  CINCPAC  through  PACAF  on  operational  matters,  but  he  went 
direct  to  Thirteenth  Air  Force  on  strictly  USAF  operational,  logistic,  and 
administiative  issues.15 

Colonel  King,  the  Farm  Gate  commandei.  was  also  contused.  When  2d 
ADVON's  Detachment  9  at  Bicn  Hoa  tried  to  take  operational  control  of  his 
unit.  King  protested  this  as  inconsistent  with  General  I.eMay  s  instructions.  He 
understood  that  Detachment  9  was  limited  to  furnishing  base  logistic  suppoit. 
King  prevailed  in  this  matter,  but  proved  less  successful  in  clarifying  his  own 
operational  mission.  He  visited  Saigon  and  was  unable  to  see  Geneial  Anthis. 
But  the  2d  ADVON  operations  officer  speculated  that  it  was  highly  unlikely  for 
Farm  Gate  even  to  be  cleared  for  daylight  combat.  Kings  officers  then  boriowed 
sevetal  aerial  flares  from  the  Vietnamese,  pressed  an  SC-47  into  service  for 
improvised  fiaiedrops.  and  under  the  illumination  made  strike  passes  with  then 
T-28s.  Colonel  King  went  back  to  Saigon  and  icpoitcd  that  his  unit  could  make 
night  attacks. 

As  King  later  recalled.  2d  ADVON dispatched  a  C-47and  some  T-28s  on  at 
least  two  night  attacks  later  in  November.  Against  an  enemy  position  in  the 
jungle  south  of  Da  l.at.  the  T-28  pilots  never  saw  an  exact  target  under  the 
flarclight,  and  mciely  placed  their  ordnance  into  the  trees.  Flying  to  the  aid  of  a 
fort  in  the  delta  under  attack,  the  T-28  crews  found  the  aii  strike  request  to  be 
several  days  old.  When  they  arrived  on  the  scene,  there  were  no  targets.  Another 
mission  in  late  November  responded  to  a  tepoi  t  of  Viet  Cong  intention  to  cut  the 
railroad  between  Bicn  Hoa  and  Nha  I  rang.  Bearing  flaies  in  addition  to  their 
guns,  four  T-28s  rcconnoitcrcd  the  rail  line.  They  illuminated  and  inspected 
possible  ambush  sites  but  saw  no  sign  of  the  enemy.16 

While  the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  discussed  organizing  the 
American  command  in  Vietnam.  MAAG  was  “over  its  head  in  opeiations  and 
intelligence  planning  to  the  neglect  of  its  primary  duty,  the  training  and  advisoi  y 
effoit.”17  Authorized  a  strength  of  685  persons  in  May  1961.  MAAG  at  the  end  of 
the  year  had  2.394  Military  Assistance  Program  spaces  and  5.435  others.16 
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A  compromise  worked  out  by  Secretaries  McNamara  and  Rusk  in 
December  envisioned  a  Militaiy  Assistance  Command.  Vietnam  (MACV)  under 
C1NCPAC.  roughly  modeled  on  the  United  States  Taiwan  Defense  Command. 
To  highlight  the  "positive  impact  of  change”  in  A.mcrican  policy.  McNamara 
desued  the  MACV  commander  to  be  a  four-star  Army  general.  He  suggested  Lt. 
Gen.  Paul  D.  Harkins  to  the  President  as  “an  imaginative  officei,  fully  qualified 
to  fill  what  I  consider  to  be  the  most  difficult  job  in  the  U.S.  Army.”1'1 

Commander  of  United  States  Army.  Pacific,  and  a  piotege  of  Generals 
George  S.  Patton.  .Ir..  and  Maxwell  D.  Taylor.  Harkins  was  summoned  to 
Florida  in  January  1962.  There  in  a  brief  interview.  President  Kennedy  said  he 
was  pleased  that  the  general  spoke  French,  told  him  to  assist  Die. a  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  people,  and  wished  him  well. 

With  Diem  s  blessing.  C1NCPAC  created  the  new  command  in  Saigon  on 
February  8. 1962.  Harkins  became  commander  with  a  piomotion  to  full  general. 
On  the  I Oth  PACAFdesignated  General  Anthis,  2d  ADVON  commando,  to  be 
the  air  component  commander  and  to  further  serve  as  Thirteenth  Air  Force  and 
PACAF  air  commander  for  all  USAF  matters  in  Southeast  Asia.20 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  recommended  status  for  General  llaikins 
"co-equal"  with  Ambassador  Nolting.  but  the  term  was  absent  from  the  MACV 
mission  statement.  Harkins  nonetheless  owned  broader  than  normal  authority. 

I  le  was  to  assist  and  support  the  Government  of  Vietnam  in  its  quest  for  security 
through  defeating  communist  insurgency  and  resisting  overt  aggression.  He  was 
charged  with  all  American  military  policy,  operations,  and  aid  in  South  Vietnam. 
On  U.S.  and  Vietnamese  military  operations,  he  could  go  straight  to  President 
Diem  and  other  governmental  leaders.  He  had  direct  access  to  C1NCPAC  and 
through  him  to  the  .ICS  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  He  was  to  consult  with  the 
Ambassador  on  political  affairs  and  keep  him  abreast  of  military  matters.  As 
Cl  NCPAC’s  single  spokesman  in  South  Vietnam.  Harkins  exercised  operational 
command  ofall  U.S  forccsand  military  agencies  assigned  orattached  to  MACV. 
including  the  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group.-’1 

For  M  ACV’sjoint  stafl.  Admiral  Felt  had  recommended  USAF  officers  as 
chief  of  staff.  .1-2  (Intelligence),  and  J-5(Plans).  Even  so.  General  Harkins  picked 
a  Marine  officer,  Maj.  Gen.  Richaid  G.  Weede.  to  be  his  chief  of  staff  and 
advocated  Air  Force  officers  for  J-3  (Operations).  .1-2.  and  .1-5.  Secretary 
McNamara  wanted  the  Army  to  have  the  .1-3  billet,  but  Felt  believed  this  would 
unbalance  the  staff.  He  proposed  upgrading  J-5  to  a  brigadier  general  slot  and 
allocating  it  to  the  Air  Force,  while  the  deputy  J-3  would  be  a  USAF'  colonel. 
General  LcMay  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  McNamara  to  change  his  mind  on  the 
chief  of  staff  and  .1-3  positions.  The  MACV  manning  authority  was  approved  by 
the  Defense  Secretary  on  March  2.  It  gave  the  Air  Force  none  of  the  key 
operational  spots  and  only  one  of  the  five  general  officer  billets-  J-5.  filled  by 
Brig.  Gen.  John  A.  Dunning.  Of  the  105  officer  spaces,  the  Army  got  54 
compared  to  29  for  the  Navy  and  Marines  and  22  for  the  Air  Force.22 

General  Harkins  shifted  M  A  AG's  operations  and  intelligence  functions  to 
MACV.  He  appointed  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  .1.  Timmes.  USA.  to  be  MAAG  chief 
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(Tinuncs  hao  been  McGarr's  deputy).  The  MAAG  was  split  into  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  bo  tee  Sections.  Each  handled  military  assistance,  plans  and  programs, 
training  and  logistic  advice  to  the  Vietnamese,  and  administration  of  American 
field  advisory  detachments.2' 

Yet  the  separation  of  functions  between  MACV  and  MAAG  remained 
fuz/v.  General  Hat  kin-  opposed  Anthis’seivingas  both  the  MACV  air  compo¬ 
nent  commander  and  chief  of  the  MAAG  Air  boice  Section.  He  suggested  and 
Adtnual  Felt  directed  on  May  12.  1962.  that  Geneial  Anthis  be  lelieved  as 
MAAG  chief  of  An  Force  Section  and  teplaced  by  the  USAF  colonel  who  was 
the  deputy. 

General  I.eMay  saw  the  change  as  a  complication,  for  the  USAF  liaison 
officers  with  Vietnamese  army  divisions,  who  should  have  been  under  Anthis" 
command,  weic  instead  assigned  to  the  MAAG.  I.eMay  also  protested  the 
proposed  reduction  m  rank  of  the  MAAG  chief  of  Air  Fotce  Section.  General 
Anthis  held  lus  two  jobs  a  while  longer. 

belt  and  Harkins  agieed  in  October  to  accept  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  R. 
Rowland  as  MAAG  chief  ol  An  Force  Section.  On  December  1. 1962.  Rowland 
relieved  Anthis  of  Ins  MAAG  duty.  Although  Anthis  and  Rowland  worked  well 
together,  some  MAAG-Aii  officers  wondeied  how  far  they  might  go  in  advising 
and  training  before  entering  into  operational  activities.24 

Believing  that  he  was  “responsible  for  all  that  U.S.  military  do  or  fail  to  do  in 
South  Vietnam.”  General  Harkins  argued  for  full  operational ..  mmand  overall 
American  military  resources  in  the  country,  to  include  projected  covert  opera¬ 
tions.  Admiral  Felt  thought  otherwise.  On  April  20.  1962.  he  placed  undet 
MACV  opciational  command  those  units  having  the  primary  mission  of  advis¬ 
ing  and  assisting  the  training  ol  Vietnamese  military  and  paramilitary  foiccs. 
Other  units  were  to  remain  under  CINCPAC component  commanders.  General 
Anthis  deemed  this  interpretation  important  because  the  Air  Force  was  meagcrly 
teptesented  on  the  MACV  staff.2' 

The  United  States  Army,  Pacific  unlike  the  Air  Foice  elected  to  give 
MACV  operational  command  over  the  Army  helicopter  companies  in  Vietnam. 
Created  as  the  MACV  component  Arms  command,  the  United  States  Army 
Support  Group,  Vietnam,  furnished  administrative  and  logistic  support  to  Army 
units  in  the  country.  General  Harkins  exercised  direct  operational  command 
over  U.S.  Army  helicopter  companies  through  the  MAAGsenior  Army  advisor 
at  each  Vietnamese  corps  headquarters. 

This  arrangement  appeared  contrary  to  the  principle  restraining  a  unified 
commander  from  personally  commanding  a  component  force.  Moreover,  the 
MACVjoint  staff  had  to  handle  peculiarly  Army  matters  that  might  have  been 
more  properly  the  work  of  an  Army  component  command  staff.  The  extra 
workload  was  often  cited  as  a  compelling  reason  for  so  many  Army  personnel  on 
the  MACV  staff.2'1 

Since  MACV’s  birth  on  February  8.  1962.  had  been  publicized.  Ft.  Gen. 
Thomas  S.  Moorman,  vice  commander  in  chief  of  PACAF.  saw  no  reason  why 
2d  ADVON  should  stay  a  paper  organization.  On  February  20  General  Moor- 
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man  asked  Admiral  Felt  to  accept  a  reorganization  of  2d  ADVON  to  make  it  a 
standard  USAF  air  division.  This  meaningful  designation  would  clear  up  the  Air 
Force  organization  in  Southeast  Asia.27 

Timing  of  the  proposal  was  inopportune.  The  International  Control  Com¬ 
mission  was  examining  MACV  to  see  if  its  presence  in  the  country  violated  the 
Geneva  agreements.  Under  Secretary  of  State  George  W.  Ball  utged  the  United 
States  to  go  along  with  the  commission  and  "play  the  game  partly  their  way."  In 
response  to  questions  from  the  piess.  President  Kennedy  insisted  that  no  U.S. 
combat  forces  were  in  Vietnam.  He  did  admit  that  tiaining  units  were  authorized 
to  fire  in  self-protection  if  fired  upon.  Consequently,  Felt  and  Harkins  consid- 
eied  it  impolitic  to  reorganize  2d  ADVON  into  an  air  division  at  this  time.  Doing 
so  could  be  misconstrued  as  the  introduction  of  a  large  operational  command.2*' 

Visiting  Vietnam  in  April  1962,  General  LcMay  decided  that  something  had 
to  be  done  about  2d  ADVON  and  its  nondescript  detachments.  On  some  bases 
there  were  as  many  as  nine  separate  air  detachments,  and  no  one  person  or 
organization  was  in  charge.  The  Chief  of  Staff  called  for  an  air  division  to  replace 
2d  ADVON  and  for  an  air  base  structure  at  each  major  operating  location.  Air 
Force  headquarters  prepared  to  replace  2d  ADVON  with  a  icgularly  constituted 
unit  to  which  other  units  and  personnel  could  be  legitimately  assigned.29 

Two  events  hastened  acceptance  of  this  action.  When  American  forces  were 
deployed  to  Thailand  on  May  15,  General  Harkins  was  additionally  designated 
commander  of  United  States  Military  Assistance  Command.  1  hailand.  And  on 
June  2  the  International  Control  Commission  labeled  North  Vietnamese  activi¬ 
ties  as  aggression  and  the  establishment  of  MACV  as  a  violation. 

Meanwhile  the  decision  had  been  made  to  reveal  the  US  AF  i  ole  in  Vietnam. 
Speaking  in  Los  Angeles  on  April  27,  General  LcMay  announced  that  the  Farm 
Gate  air  commandos  had  the  code  name  of  Jungle  Jim  and  were  instructing  allied 
crews  in  all  phases  of  aii  operations.  "This  is  a  realistic  training  progiam."  the 
Chief  of  Staff  concluded.  "Those  people,  the  Vietnamese,  are  at  war.  Our 
instructors  occasionally  accompany  them  on  combat  missions.  Our  pilots  are 
armed.  They  will  protect  themselves  if  fired  upon."'1 

The  New  York  Times  remarked  that  the  Air  Foicc,  besides  stiessing  massive 
ictaliation  with  nuclear  weapons,  was  as  much  involved  “in  the  guerrilla-warfare 
training” and  in  counterinsurgency  as  the  other  aimed  services.'2  Radio  Hanoi 
broadcast  that  U.S.  officers  served  in  combat  while  instructing  Vietnamese, 
adding:  "American  pilots  arc  often  at  the  controls  in  air  strikes."  Radio  Peking 
depicted  Faun  Gate  doings  with  considerable  precision."  The  icaction  of  the 
Farm  Gate  personnel—  or  air  commandos,  as  they  might  now  be  styled-  was 
that  LeMay’s  speech  legitimized  their  existence.'4 

Under  Secretary  of  State  George  W.  Ball  spoke  in  Detroit  on  May  1, 
stressing  that  no  American  combat  forces  were  in  Vietnam  and  that  the  United 
States  was  neither  fighting  nor  running  the  war."  The  press  reported  Farm 
Gate's  activities  as  follows:  “None  of  these  men  are  designated  combat  troops  per 
sc.  but  some  will  be  fighting,  just  as  their  counterparts  arc  today.  .  .  .Sometimes 
an  American  instructor  pilot  has  been  at  the  controls  in  a  strafing  pass  at  jungle 
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targets  or  on  a  bomb  run."'6  Again:  “Ameiicansare  also  flying  on  bombing  and 
strafing  missions.  .  .  .  U.S.  Air  Force  pilots  fly  B-26  bombers  and  T-28  fighter- 
bombers  in  air  strikes  against  the  Viet  Cong  and  in  support  of  ground  troops."'’ 

Still  the  Air  Force  was  generally  hidden  behind  the  name  Farm  Gate,  even 
though  newspapeis  covered  Army  and  Marine  helicopter  operations  and  the 
work  of  the  Special  Fotces.  If  the  air  commandos  and  the  USAF  echelons  above 
them  weie  denied  the  recognition  they  wished,  there  was  nevertheless  a  move¬ 
ment  toward  the  conventional.  On  May  20  PACAF  suggested  and  Air  Force 
headquaiters  later  approved  redesignating  the  supporting  detachments  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  6220th,  6221st,  6222d.  and  6223d  Air  Base  Squadrons  weie 
formed  respectively  at  Tan  Son  Nhut.  Bien  Hoa.  Da  Nang,  and  Nha  Trang.  All 
four  units  were  assigned  to  2d  ADVON  on  June  7.  Detachment  7  became 
Headquarters  2d  Advanced  Echelon.  Thirteenth  Air  Force,  and  Detachment  10 
became  Headquarters  6010th  Tactical  Group. 

Converting  2d  ADVON  to  an  air  division  was  eased  on  July  19.  when 
Ambassador  Nolting  no  longer  opposed  the  icdesignation  if  it  could  be  done 
without  publicity.  With  the  discontinuance  of  Headquaiteis  2d  ADVON  on 
October  8.  the  2d  Air  Division  was  organized  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  under  General 
Anthis  and  assigned  to  Thirteenth  Air  Force. ,k  This  regularization  of  USAF  unit 
organization  indicated  a  movement  away  from  counterinsurgency  concepts  and 
toward  the  conventional. 

General  Anthis  served  as  the  air  component  commander  both  in  South 
Vietnam  and  Thailand,  under  General  Harkins  as  commander  of  MACV  and  of 
Military  Assistance  Command,  Thailand.  Anthis  was  also  icsponsible  for  U.S. 
air  counterinsurgency  in  Vietnam. w  PACAF  saw  that  2d  Air  Division,  a  foiward 
echelon  of  Thirteenth  Air  Force  and  an  operating  headquarters  in  a  forward 
area,  could  not  do  air  planning  for  Southeast  Asia  as  a  whole.  Since  Thirteenth 
Air  Force  and  PACAF  afforded  administrative  and  logistic  support  for  air 
activities  and  plans,  the  M  ACV  staff  (though  composed  chiefly  of  Army  officers) 
became  the  air  planning  agency.  Although  Thirteenth  Air  Force  sent  temporary 
duty  officers  to  augment  2d  Air  Division  planning,  the  command  arrangement 
was  awkward  and  hindered  air  actions. 

Generals  LcMay  and  O’Donnell  wanted  the  MACV  commandei  to  have 
moie  and  closer  day-to-day  associations  with  senior  USAF  officers.  During  his 
visit  to  Saigon  in  April  1962,  LcMay  had  tried  to  persuade  General  Harkins  to 
put  more  Air  Force  officers  on  the  MACV. staff.  Harkins  was  unsympathetic  but 
agreed  to  consider  it  if  Anthis  or  Dunning  could  make  a  convincing  case. 

Upon  returning  to  Washington,  the  Chief  of  Staff  was  critical  of  the  MACV 
commander,  believing  air  activities  to  be  “depreciated  in  South  Vietnam  rather 
than  appreciated.”  At  a  JCS  meeting  attended  by  Defense  Secretary  McNamara, 
General  LcMay  charged  that  air  planning  was  often  omitted  from  field  opera¬ 
tions,  that  General  Anthis  had  difficulty  seeing  General  Harkins,  and  that  neither 
Harkins  nor  his  chief  of  staff.  General  Wecde.  understood  air  operations. 

Asked  to  comment,  Anthis  said  he  had  direct  access  to  General  Harkins  and 
had  never  been  reluctant  to  give  his  views.  Admiral  Felt.  Cl  NCPAC.  confirmed 
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Anthis'  ability  to  speak  with  the  MACV  commander  at  any  time.  He  further 
certified  that  Harkins  and  Weede  were  superior  officers  and  fully  experienced  in 
air>ground  tactics.  Harkins  was  angered  by  what  he  desciibed  as  General 
Le  May's  “preferring  charges"  against  him  in  Washington.  He  explained  that  the 
Air  Fotce  chief  seemed  to  be  thinking  of  command  and  control  of  large  numbets 
of  aiiciaft  as  in  World  War  11.  whereas  theie  were  essentially  limited  tactical 
opportunities  for  relatively  few  USAF  aircraft  in  Vietnam.40 

Throughout  1962  the  MACV  staff  deficiencies  were  clear  to  Air  Force 
officci  s  who  sought  to  unite  air  and  ground  power  in  utmost  cooperation  against 
the  insurgency.  But  the  defects  were  scarcely  understood  by  those  who  believed 
that  counterinsurgency  was  chiefly  an  Army  mission  and  that  USAF  conn  ibu- 
tions  could  be  but  secondary.  Secretary  McNamara  for  one  argued  that  the 
Army  must  be  in  the  driver’s  seat,  “if  you  have  two  or  three  men  engaged  in  an 
operation.”  he  explained,  “one  has  to  be  primary.  1'he  Army  has  to  be  primary  in 
land  war.  The  Air  Force  is  there  to  serve  the  Army  in  the  airlift  role  and  the  close 
suppoit  role,  and  the  Air  Foice  must  tailor  its  activities  to  the  Army.”41 

As  CINCPAC  divorced  PACAF  from  operational  considerations  and 
confined  its  authority  to  logistic  support  of  2d  ADVON  and.  of  late,  to  the  2d  Air 
Division.  General  Anthis  found  it  hard  to  secure  a  prompt  hearing  at  MACV  for 
his  proposals.  He  discovered  that  several  of  his  wiitten  communications  were 
slow  to  reach  General  Harkins.  The  MACV  commander's  duties  often  look  him 
from  Saigon,  and  his  staff  carried  on  much  of  the  business  of  command.  Harkins 
followed  Army  practice  in  using  his  .1-3  (Operations)  for  daily  opeiational 
planning.  Hence  his  .1-5  (Plans).  General  Dunning,  was  frequently  outside  the 
routine  MACV  activity,  especially  since  the  .1-5  division  was  situated  in  another 
part  of  Saigon  away  from  the  major  MACV  staff  offices.4-’ 


X.  Tactical  Air  Control, 
Mule  Train,  and 
Ranch  Hand 


The  Viet  Cong  thought  in  November  1961  that  victory  was  virtually  in  their 
grasp.  Completing  the  first  phase  ol  insurgency,  they  had  surrounded  Saigon  and 
other  urban  centers  and  blocked  many  highways.  For  the  second  phase,  they  set 
up  subversive  appaiatus  and  were  mounting  overt  attacks  by  guerrillas,  many  ol 
whom  had  been  trained  in  the  north.  During  each  ol  the  fust  lour  months  of 
1962.  an  estimated  1.000  communists  enteted  South  Vietnam.  Soviet  an  craft 
stood  teadv  to  support  two  North  Vietnamese  regiments,  poised  in  the  Laotian 
panhandle  for  a  possible  thrust  across  the  border.  Hither  the  North  Vietnamese 
meant  to  move  through  the  central  highlands  to  cut  South  Vietnam  in  half,  or 
they  were  forging  an  infantry  division  for  attacks  on  Saigon.  Both  seemed  likely 
alternatives.1 

To  hide  its  control  over  the  insurgency.  Hanot  in  late  1961  renamed  the 
southern  btanch  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party  the  “People's  Revolutionary  Party."  On 
December  7  the  Provincial  Committee  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam's  Bit  Xuyen  Piovince  declaied: 

I  he  People's  Kcsohmonaiy  Party  has  only  die  appearance  ol  an  independent  exist¬ 
ence,  actually  our  party  tsnotlniH'  ’  at  the  I  ao  Dong  Party  ol  VietAant.  limited  trom 
North  to  South,  under  thcducctionot  the  Central  l;\ecuti\c  Committee  ol  the  Patty, 
the  duel  ol  which  is  President  llo 

Seem  ing  a  copy  of  this  statement.  President  Diem  sent  it  to  President  Kennedy 
with  the  comment.  "Here  at  last  is  a  public  admission  of  what  has  always  been 
clear— the  Viet  Cong  campaign  against  my  people  is  led  by  communists.'" 

Thcic  was  nothing  new  in  this  — the  point  was.  how  to  combat  it?  The 
actions  of  President  Diem's  government  in  November  and  December  1961  did 
nothing  to  reassuie  Ameiican  observers.  The  apparent  response  to  American 
demands  for  reforms  appeared  in  a  scries  of  newspaper  articles.  Presumably 
ptepared  in  the  presidential  palace,  these  pieces  denounced  the  United  States  for 
imperialism.  Still  fearing  a  coup.  Diem  resisted  forming  an  unbroken  military 
command  chain  and  giving  confidence  and  authority  to  the  chief  of  the  Field 
Command.  Diem  was  not  alone  in  feeling  that  the  United  States  was  pushing  too 
hard.  At  times  several  Vietnamese  offices  refcrtcd  to  countei insurgency  meas¬ 
ures  as  the  “American  plan.”  They  were  far  from  convinced  that  U.S.  ideas  and 
methods  would  wotk  in  their  country.  In  consequence  Diem  continued  to 
apptovc  every  U.S.  military  advisor,  explaining  that  he  "didn't  want  to  give  the 
monopoly  on  nationalism  to  Ho  Chi  Minh."’ 

Having  commenced  resettlement  piojccts.  President  Diem  was  drawn  to  the 
ideas  of  Sir  Robert  G.  K.  Thompson  (former  secretary  of  defense  of  the  Fedcra- 
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tion  of  Malaya).  Sir  Robert  arrived  in  Saigon  during  September  1961  as  head  of 
a  British  advisory  mission.  He  suggested  a  program  of  strategic  and  defended 
hamlets  to  clear  communists  from  the  Mekong  Delta.  That  same  month.  Diem 
started  the  Strategic  Hamlet  Program  under  the  sponsorship  of  his  brother.  Ngo 
Dinh  Nhu.  It  would  take  more  than  military  activity  to  subdue  the  guerrillas. 
Diem  judged,  and  permanent  victory  rested  on  restoring  the  faith  of  the  people  in 
the  government.  Resettlement,  he  felt,  would  help.4 

In  contrast.  American  officials  pinned  their  hopes  on  a  centiali/ed  nation¬ 
wide  counterinsurgency  strategy  to  secure  Saigon.  othei  major  centers,  and  lines 
of  '■ommunications.  It  would  also  keep  the  Viet  Cong  off-balance  with  search- 
and-destroy  operations  to  clear,  sei/e.  and  hold  what  were  becoming  sizable  Viet 
Cong  base  areas  known  as  zones.  The  strategy  further  sought  to  seal  off  the 
border  against  infiltrators.5 

Ir.  January  and  February  1962.  Diem  gradually  conceded  the  need  for  a 
national  concept  of  action,  and  he  seemed  to  tilt  towaid  a  mastci  plan  by 
approving  a  series  of  separate  projects  in  various  places.  The  Vietnamese  presi¬ 
dent  desired  that  his  and  Farm  Gate's  aircr.iit  attack  Viet  Cong  supply  routes.  He 
appeared  willing  to  authorize  saturation  air  attacks  against  communist  zones 
without  exact  targeting.  Because  his  troops  could  not  enter  these  areas,  he 
deemed  them  solidly  hostile. 

In  comparison.  Generals  O'Donnell  and  McGarr  believed  indiscriminate 
bombing  might  well  disturb  pacification  efforts.  Sir  Robert  Thompson  also 
thought  that  innocent  casualties  would  alienate  potentially  friendly  people.  At 
least  two  influential  men  in  the  State  Depaitmcnt.  W.  Avercll  Hariiman  and 
Roger  Hilsntan.  shared  Thompson's  view.6 

Amciican  officials  devised  strategic  guidelines  for  a  massive  countcnnsur- 
gency  operation.  Due  to  internal  political  reasons.  Diem  refused  to  accept  an 
overall  Vietnamese  military  commander.  He  opted  for  each  corps  tactical  zone 
commander’s  having  a  "forward  command  post."  More  to  Diem's  liking  was  his 
decree  of  February  3  that  designated  an  Inter- Ministry  Committee  for  Strategic 
Hamlets  to  draw  up  a  national  plan.  Besides  the  784  defended  hamlets  completed 
and  the  453  being  built,  he  planned  6.066  more  in  1962. 

Failing  to  convince  the  Vietnamese  to  accept  all-out  military  counterinsur¬ 
gency.  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  acceded  to  a  concept  of  smaller  clear-and- 
hold  operations.  CINCPAC  wished  them  to  begin  in  Binh  Duong  Province 
where  large  communist  groups  threatened  Saigon  and  Bicn  Hoa.  But  Thompson 
pointed  out  that  a  cleared  Binh  Duong  would  be  hard  to  hold  without  pouring  in 
thousands  of  troops.  Diem  okayed  the  Binh  Duong  mission,  which  got  under 
way  in  March  as  the  publicized  beginning  of  the  countrywide  Strategic  Hamlet 
Program.  As  he  told  Thompson.  “It  makes  the  Americans  happy,  and  it  docs  not 
worry  cither  me  or  the  Viet  Cong.”  Decentralized  clcar-and-hold  operations  and 
the  Strategic  Hamlet  Program  comprised  the  major  ventures  against  the  Viet 
Cong.7 

1  laving  repeatedly  ordcied  the  U.S.  military  services  to  come  up  with  special 
measures  for  countering  the  insurgency.  President  Kennedy  remained  dissatis- 
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Tied  with  lesulis.  Urged  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  CIA  to  create  a  single  authority  in 
Washington  to  fuse  all  efforts,  he  formed  on  January  1 8. 1962.  the  Special  Group 
(Counterinsurgency)  chaired  by  Genet al  Taylor.'1  The  group  worked  on  the 
premise  that  subversive  insurgency  was  a  valid  form  of  politico-military  conflict, 
equal  m  status  to  conventional  warfaie.  That  perception  was  to  be  properly 
reflected  in  the  oigam/ation  and  doctrine  of  all  American  programs.  The  group 
was  tojudge  how  well  U.S.  icsourccsand  actions  dealt  with  subversion  in  South 
Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Thailand.  To  coordinate  with  the  group,  the  joint  staff  of  the 
JCS  gained  a  new  office-  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director  for  Countcrin- 
suigency  and  Special  Activities.9 

Indecision  m  autumn  1961  over  American  advisois engaging  in  combat  now 
vanished.  The  special  gioup  pinpointed  the  particulai  character  of  counterinsur¬ 
gency  .  Subtly  but  perhaps  not  always  clearly .  the  group  pushed  for  less  American 
and  more  Vietnamese  involvement  in  the  war.  This  point  of  view  clashed  with 
President  Kennedy's  intent  to  have  U.S.  armed  services  use  Vietnam  as  a 
laboratory  for  studying  and  testing  counterinsurgency  techniques  and  equip¬ 
ment.  The  President  encouraged  civil  and  military  agencies  to  send  senior 
officials  on  temporary  duty  to  Vietnam  lor  orientation  and  learning. 

By  November  1962  the  Joint  Chiels  of  Staff  mirrored  the  new  outlook.  The 
"scale  of  United  States  involvement  and  the  level  of  force."  they  said,  “should  be 
limited"  and  merely  supplement  that  of  indigenous  forces.  Where  guerrilla 
warfare  flared.  American  military  men  were  to  give  "operational  assistance"  to 
show  U.S.  resolve.  They  were  to  extend  material  aid  and  planning  guidance,  and 
to  furnish  intelligence,  operational,  and  communications  facilities  that  could  be 
further  expanded  should  the  United  States  enter  the  war.  American  representa¬ 
tives  were  to  "bring  the  combat  conditions  under  control  and  .  .  .  reestablish 
stability"  by  using  Vietnamese  forces  in  “well  coordinated,  integrated,  and 
adequately  supported  operations."  Yet  the  United  States  might  have  to  act 
"outside  the  .  .  .  host  country"  to  deny  safe  havens  to  insurgents  spilling  across 
country  borders.  Somewhat  contrary  to  the  prevailing  emphasis  on  training 
Vietnamese  armed  forces,  the  U.S.  military  services  were  expressly  directed  to 
refine  their  ow  n  doctrine,  tactics,  procedures,  organization,  and  equipment.1" 

A  wide  assortment  of  schemes  was  tried  amid  a  lingering  uncertainty  about 
the  thrust  of  American  policy  and  strategy.  Nevertheless,  President  Kennedy's 
and  Secretary  McNamara's  program  of  expanded  American  assistance  sparked 
some  noteworthy  achievements. 

For  the  United  States  Air  Force  in  Vietnam,  "the  most  pressing  require¬ 
ment”  was  a  strong  countrywide  tactical  air  control  system.  The  system  would 
enable  "effective  and  responsive  Vietnamese  Air  Force  tactical  air  operations," 
and  squeeze  the  most  from  scarce  Vietnamese  and  American  air  power.  If 
President  Diem  saw  how  well  central  control  worked,  he  might  scrap  the  divided 
control  of  military  and  provincial  chiefs  Since  the  Vietnamese  could  not  run  a 
control  system,  it  would  be  "US  manned  and  oriented. ",l 

A  tactical  air  control  system  had  proved  its  w'orth  in  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  War  both  for  air  defense  and  close  support.  An  air  operations  center 
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afforded  centralized  planning,  direction,  and  control  of  air  operations  in  a 
combat  theater.  Supporting  it  was  a  reporting  center  for  radar  and  other  warning 
services.  In  each  major  ground  command  area  were  subordinate  air  suppoit 
operations  centers  and  warning  posts. 

PACAF  and  Thirteenth  Air  Force  planned  such  a  system  for  Vietnam  in 
December  1961.  l  ied  in  with  a  combat  operations  center  manned  by  U.S.  and 
Vietnamese  personnel  for  the  Joint  General  Staff,  an  air  operations  center  for 
overall  control  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  would  also  support  the  III  Corps  Tactical  Zone 
headquarters.  Two  subordinate  air  support  operations  centers  at  Da  Nang  and 
Plciku  would  serve  the  I  and  II  Corps  headquarters.  Secretary  McNamara 
rejected  the  idea  of  phasing  in  this  system.  He  directed  Gcncial  O'Donnell  to  set  it 
up  at  once  from  PACAF  assets. 

Transports  from  the  3 1 5tn  Air  Division  airlifted  men  and  equipment  into 
South  Vietnam  from  January  2  to  14.  1962.  The  USAF  5th  Tactical  Control 
Group  worked  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  and  Da  Nang,  while  Vietnamese  operated  at 
Plciku.  The  Ai.  Force  ran  a  communications  center  at  Tan  Son  Nhut.  and  sent 
high-frequency  radio  teletype  circuits  to  Da  Nang.  Bien  Hoa,  Pleiku.  and  Nha 
Trang.1- 

Thc  initial  system  began  operating  on  January  1 3.  1962.  To  avoid  innocent 
targets,  air  strikes  needed  President  Diem’s  prior  personal  approval.  General 
Anthis  briefed  Diem  and  stressed  how  the  system’s  instant  information  on  enemy 
and  friendly  air  activities  led  to  quick  response.  Persuaded,  he  permitted  the  joint 
operations  center  to  authorize  air  strikes. 

This  austere  system  brimmed  with  problems.  Corps  commanders  reserved 
specific  strike  and  transport  aircraft  for  their  own  purposes,  thereby  taking  them 
out  of  central  control.  Additional  duties  of  officers  at  the  center  consumed  part  of 
theii  time.  Vietnamese  personnel  were  accustomed  to  afternoon  siestas  precisely 
during  the  hours  when  plans  were  readied  and  warning  orders  issued  for  the  next 
day.  Several  Americans  had  no  background  for  their  jobs.  Many  grew  impatient 
because  work  took  longer  when  Vietnamese  were  involved.  Quite  a  few  of  them 
were  highly  competent,  but  the  air  operations  center  was  certainly  not  a  Viet¬ 
namese  "directed  and  operated  facility"  as  eventually  intended.  It  was  rather  “a 
USAF  facility  with  some  Vietnamese  Air  Force  participation.”  Still  the  workers 
at  Da  Nang  and  Plciku  skipped  siestas  and  performed  well,  due  to  insistence  by 
their  USAF  counterparts  that  the  Vietnamese  themselves  plan  and  monitor 
missions.1' 

A  number  of  junior  Vietnamese  officers  acted  asforward  air  controllers  and 
as  air  liaison  officers  with  the  ground  forces.  They  were  as  hesitant  to  control 
strikes  or  to  give  advice  as  the  ground  commanders  were  to  accept  their  services. 
Lacking  authority  and  seemingly  uninformed,  these  young  officers  appeared 
merely  to  transmit  requests  for  information  to  their  headquarters  over  communi¬ 
cations  nets  not  always  secure. 

Five  USAF  forward  air  controllers  came  to  the  country  on  February  15. 
1962.  They  wxie  pilots  who  weie  highly  qualified  to  direct  strike  aucraft  to 
targets  by  talking  with  them  from  observation  planes  in  the  area.  The  initial  Air 
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Fora:  liaison  officers  to  advise  and  assist  Vietnamese  ground  commanders  got  to 
Vietnam  in  April. 

At  first  the  USAF  controllers  were  attached  to  Vietnamese  ground  forces 
likely  to'clash  with  the  enemy.  President  Diem  wished  only  rated  Vietnamese 
observers  to  control  strikes,  so  the  Americans  worked  mainly  as  assistant  air 
liaison  officers.  They  also  flew  the  L-19  forthe  Vietnamese  observer-forward  air 
controller  and  would  help  him.  And  they  served  as  duty  officers  in  the  air 
operations  center. ,J 

Crippling  the  tactical  air  control  system  were  the  limited  and  failure-prone 
communications  between  the  centers  and  the  airfields.  Through  the  early  break- 
in  period,  numerous  communications  equipment  failures  took  place.  PACAF 
had  obtained  newly  developed  AN  TSC-15  high-frequency  single-sideband 
radios  for  long-distance  voice  and  teletype  channels.  The  sets  reached  Clark  on 
Deccmbei  30,  1961,  for  field  installation  by  the  1st  Mobile  Communications 
Group.  Problems  arose  at  once.  Operators  in  the  small  mobile  vans  sweltered  as 
temperatures  often  soared  to  130  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Atmospheric  conditions 
caused  poor  transmission  and  extensive  use  jammed  the  bands. 

Mr.  McNamara  in  January  1962  approved  a  JCS  request  for  a  civilian 
contractor  to  install  an  MRC-85  tropospheric  scatter  communications  system. 
Page  Communications  Engineers,  Inc.,  set  about  supplying  many  main  link 
channels  that  joined  Saigon,  Nha  Trang,  Plciku.  and  Da  Nang.  One  channel 
linked  Pleiku  with  Ubon.  Thailand.  Not  until  Page  wound  up  its  work  in 
September  1962  were  there  rapid,  positive.and  dependable  communications  for 
central  control  over  air  operations.15 

The  air  control  system  in  being  sufficed  for  a  few  forces,  but  an  entirely 
integrated  countrywide  structure  would  enhance  air  power  and  train  Viet¬ 
namese.  It  would  in  addition  be  a  framework,  under  American  command  and 
control,  for  directing  Farm  Gate  and  USAF  operational  units  later  deployed  to 
Vietnam. 

Yet  General  McGarr.  the  MAAG  chief,  undermined  the  concept  of  a 
centralized  tactical  air  control  system  by  his  handling  of  the  two  Army  H-21 
helicopter  transport  companies  deployed  to  Vietnam  in  November  1961. 16  He 
assigned  them  to  senioi  Aimy  advisoi.s  of  eoips.  then  uiged  the  Joint  General 
Staff  to  reorganize  the  three  Vietnamese  L-19  liaison  squadrons  and  the  one 
H-34  helicopter  squadron  into  four  composite  groups.  He  wanted  three  of  the 
groups  located  at  the  three  corps  field  headquarters  and  the  fourth  held  in  general 
support.  That  would  give  each  Vietnamese  army  eoips  the  helicopters  and  planes 
to  conduct  reconnaissance,  move  platoon-  or  company-size  combat  patrols, 
transport  critical  supplies,  evacuate  casualties,  and  perform  staff  and  command 
liaison.  When  McGarr  asked  for  Army  CV-2  Caribou  light  transports.  L-20and 
L-18  liaison  aircraft,  and  UH-I  (formerly  HU-I)  Iroquois  helicopters  for  better 
support  of  the  MAAG  Army  field  advisors,  he  planned  to  place  this  air  fleet 
under  local  rather  than  central  control.17 

Some  Vietnamese  questioned  this  parceling  out  of  pilots  and  technicians  of 
the  Vietnamese  Air  Force,  for  it  seemed  to  point  to  an  “army  air  force. "The  main 
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hope  for  expanding  tactical  fighter  slicngth  lay  in  upgrading  I.-I9  and  C-47 
pilots.  1  his  would  be  impossible  if  the  liaison  squadrons  passed  to  army  control. 
Beyond  that,  maintenance  and  iepair  facilities  at  the  corps  headquarters  for 
helicopters  and  liaison  craft  were  few.,!t 

Impetus  for  centralized  airlift  control  came  from  the  arrival  in  January  1962 
of  Mule  Train,  a  temporary  duty  detachment  designed  to  give  logistic  support  to 
Vietnamese  and  American  forces.  Mule  Train  drew  its  aircraft  and  personnel 
from  Tactical  Air  Command's  346th  Troop  Carrier  Squadron  (Assault)  at  Pope 
Air  Force  Base.  North  Carolina.  Sixteen  C-123  Providers  arrived  overseas  in 
January,  the  first  four  touching  down  at  Tan  Son  Nlnit  on  the  2d.  Mule  Train 
had  243  officers  and  airmen  and  was  complete  with  its  own  maintenance,  air  base 
personnel,  medical  detachment,  and  loadmasters.  The  commander  was  Lt.  Col. 
Floyd  D.  Shofncr. 

In  March  permanent  duty  personnel  from  the  776th  Troop  Carrier  Squad¬ 
ron  started  to  replace  the  original  Mule  Train.  The  transfer  was  finished  in  June. 

Of  the  sixteen  Mule  Train  C-123s.  four  were  at  Clark  in  the  Philippines,  ten 
at  Tan  Son  Nhut,  and  two  at  Da  Nang.  Operational  control  rested  with 
C1NCPAC  through  PACAF,  Thirteenth  Air  Force,  and  2d  ADVON.  A  joint 
aircraft  allocation  board  in  the  MAAC  J-4  (Logistics)  represented  interested 
agencies  and  commands,  set  movement  priorities,  and  designated  space  require¬ 
ments.  The  airlift  branch  of  the  joint  operations  center,  part  of  the  tactical  air 
control  system,  directed  flights.  Specialists  on  temporary  duty  from  PACAF's 
315th  Air  Division  (Combat  Cargo)  joined  Vietnamese  Air  Force  officers  in  the 
airlift  branch  tocontrol  Mule  Train.  And  they  often  helped  the  Vietnamese  work 
the  1st  Transpoit  Group.19 

In  the  initial  seven  weeks.  Mule  Train  flew  more  than  500  sorties  of  1.693 
flying  hours,  moved  695  tons  of  cargo  and  over  3.600  passengers,  and  kept  an 
operational  readiness  rate  of  eighty-five  percent.  Every  C-123  was  scheduled  for 
50  flying  hours  monthly,  leaving  time  for  training,  testing,  and  (light  to  Clark  for 
maintenance.  The  number  of  sorties  rose  steadily,  from  296  in  January  to  1 . 1 02  in 
June.20 

In  February  alone.  Mule  Train  conveyed  1.035  passengers  and  449  tons  of 
cargo,  dropped  174.5  tons  ol  resupply  to  outposts,  and  transput  ted  996  tioops 
for  airborne  training.  Frequently  employed  in  long  hauls  with  light  loads,  the 
C-I23s  operated  at  about  ninety  percent  of  capacity.  They  were  supposed  to 
support  tactical  operations,  but  made  mostly  routine  cargo  and  passenger  (lights 
through  1962.  The  airlift  system  was  not  very  efficient. 21 

Management  of  the  Vietnamese  C-47s  was  worse.  The  airlift  branch  could 
not  consistently  obtain  firm  priorities,  and  sudden  shifts  in  daily  orders  stirred 
confusion  at  the  operating  and  air  terminal  levels.  Many  times  USAF  personnel 
scheduling  C- 1 23s  accepted  Vietnamese  requests  based  on  sketchy  C-47  mission 
reports.  While  C-47  crew  shortages  prevented  peak  operations,  the  1st  Transpor¬ 
tation  Group  devoted  about  twenty-five  percent  of  its  effort  to  transporting  very 
important  persons  (VIPs).22 
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Upgrading  Vietnamese  C-47  pilots  to  fill  T-28  cockpits  stripped  the  trans¬ 
port  group,  and  Secretary  McNamara  authorized  thirty  USAF  pilots  to  augment 
the  unit.  The  pilots  reached  Tan  Son  Nhut  in  March  and  April.  At  once  their 
relations  with  the  Vietnamese  pilots  become  prickly.  Tension  built  until  August 
when  the  commander.  Lt.  Col.  Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  assembled  them  all  and  asked 
that  they  work  together.  The  meeting  cleared  the  air.  cemented  close  cordial 
relations,  and  boosted  the  sortie  rate.-’ 

To  meet  Army  needs,  the  Air  Force  had  developed  the  C- 1 23  as  an  assault 
transport  capable  ol  carrying  eight  tons.  In  the  late  1950s.  however,  the  Army 
procuted  the  CV-2  Caribou  transport  featuring  a  2'/:-ton  capacity  and  good 
short-takeoff-and-landing  characteristics.  By  March  1962  Army  leaders  were 
pressunng  Admiral  Felt.  C1NCPAC.  to  approve  a  Caribou  company  for  Viet¬ 
nam.  Late  that  month.  General  Harkins  put  in  foi  a  Caribou  company  and  one 
squadron  of  C-l 23s.  He  intended  that  the  Caribous  concentiate  on  delivering 
supplies  (chiefly  food)  to  Amcncan  advisors  and  isolated  troops  at  remote  spots. 
Ol  the  182  airfields  in  Vietnam.  Markins  pointed  out  that  162  could  accommo¬ 
date  CV-2s  while  only  1 1 5 could  handle  C-l  23s.  To  avoid  additional  ovcrcrowd- 
ingat  Tan  Son  Nhut.  he  planned  to  base  the  Caribousat  the  unoccupied  airfield 
of  Vung  Tau.-J 

To  check  General  Harkins’ evaluation  of  airfields,  the  2d  ADVON  surveyed 
opeiating  conditions.  Aerial  photographs  disclosed  fewer  fields  than  listed,  foi 
some  had  been  duplicated  under  French  and  Vietnamese  names.  Many  small 
ones  were  unfit  for  either  C-l 23s  or  CV-2s  due  to  low  load-bearing  capacity, 
vegetation,  or  danger  from  the  Viet  Cong.  At  first  83  airfields  seemed  possible  for 
C-l  23s.  but  anothei  survey  showed  that  1 45  of  the  current  1 53  fields  were  suitable 
in  dry  weather.2' 

Admiral  Felt  was  out  of  sympathy  with  General  Harkins’  desiic  for  extra 
airlift.  The  Aitny’s  18th  Fixed  Wing  Aviation  Company  at  Da  Nang  already 
owned  sixteen  U-l  Otters  for  coips  support.  A  light  utility  plane,  the  Otter  could 
haul  one  ton  of  small  bulk  cargo  or  seven  to  eight  passengers.  Additional  aircralt. 
Felt  believed,  would  oveiload  the  few  facilities  in  South  Vietnam.  He  favoied 
better  use  of  the  C-l 23s  and  C-47s  on  hand.2'1 

1  ike  Felt  General  I  eMay  and  his  party  visiting  Vietnam  in  Apnl  1962 
thought  mote  transports,  whether  C-l 23s  or  CV-2s.  to  be  unnecessaiy.  1  o  attain 
better  airlift,  they  suggested  assigning  an  experienced  officer  to  establish  tighter 
contiol.  Col.  George  M.  Fostet.  formerly  PACAF  dilector  ol  tiansportation. 
reported  to  General  Anthis  for  duty  on  May  I.  Later  in  the  month.  Tactical  Air 
Foice  Transport  Squadron  Provisional- 1  was  formed  at  Ian  Son  Nhut  to  bring 
the  management  of  Mule  Train  and  other  C-I23s  under  a  single  commando 

General  Harkins  was  still  bent  on  securing  CV-2  Caiibous.  He  suggested 
using  C-l 23  Providers  to  handle  the  main-line,  long-haul  airlift  to  thirty-nine 
aii  heads.  At  the  same  time.  Caribous  would  take  care  of  short-haul,  feeder  air 
transport  to  fifty-foui  locations.  (  The  CV-2  could  manage  items  too  bulky  and 
heavy  for  the  U-l  Otteis  and  UII-I  helicopteis.)  Once  moie  the  MACV  com¬ 
mander  requested  an  additional  C-l  23  squadron  and  an  Army  CV-2  company. 
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Five  of  the  C- 1 23s  wet e  earmarked  for  Mule  Train,  five  lor  airstrip  alert,  two  for 
training,  and  four  for  maintenance  and  icserve.  Two  of  the  CV-2s  weie  tagged 
for  each  corps  to  directly  support  advisois.  four  for  the  air  tianspoit  system,  two 
for  M  ACV  staff  suppoit,  and  four  for  maintenance  and  reserve.2*' 

Admital  Felt  acceded  but  told  General  Haikins  that  daily  air  supply  to 
fifty-foiu  points  through  thirty-nine  airheads  meant  “many  of  youi  customeis 
are  eating  too  high  on  the  hog."  The  Army’s  1st  Aviation  Company  of  CV-2 
Caribous  went  to  Thailand  with  Joint  Task  Foicc  1 16.  mainlv  for  testing  under 
field  conditions.  From  Thailand  the  Army  sent  six  CV-2s  to  Vietnam  foi 
dispersal  in  pairs  to  the  corps  advisors.  American  activities  in  Thailand  tapeied 
off  during  December,  and  General  Harkins  leassembled  the  whole  Caribou 
company  in  Vietnam.  He  gave  as  his  reasons  the  increased  need  for  airlift  and  the 
desire  for  further  field  tests.29 

When  the  JCS  ordered  'Tactical  Air  Command  to  deploy  a  second  C-123 
unit  to  Vietnam,  the  777th  Tioop  Cariicr  Squadron  at  Pope  furnished  sixteen 
aiiciaft.  These  C-I23s  staged  through  Clark,  four  of  them  flying  on  to  Thailand. 
The  other  twelve  arrived  at  Da  Nang  on  June  i5.  1962.  going  under  the  I  actical 
Air  Force  Transport  Squadron  Provisional-2.'0 

General  Moorman,  PACAF  vice  commander  in  chief,  had  proposed  that 
the  3 1 5th  Air  Division  (Combat  Cargo)  forma  lower  headquarters  in  Vietnam  to 
control  the  C- 1 23s.  General  Milton.  Thirteenth  Air  Force  commander,  protested 
the  proposal.  H '  said  it  would  add  another  air  headquarters  in  Vietnam  inde¬ 
pendent  of  2d  ADVON.  thereby  tangling  relations  with  MACV.  Moorman  next 
asked  Milton  to  set  up  a  combat  cargo  group  in  Vietnam  under  the  opciational 
control  of  General  Anthis,  the  MACV  air  component  commander.  In  addition 
to  the  airlift  units  assigned  or  attached  to  2d  ADVON.  Anthis  would  control  all 
USAF  air  terminal  facilities  in  Southeast  Asia.  Moorman  thought  a  Southeast 
Asia  Airlift  System  complete  with  a  combat  caigo  group  to  be  “the  damnedest 
exercise  in  overstaffing  a  proposal  that  I  have  ever  heard  of."  Milton  accepted  the 
idea  because  it  achieved  professional  supervision  "without  creating  another  little 
empire."’1 

General  Moorman  asked  Admiral  Felt  to  approve  the  plan  for  centralized 
control  of  iegional  aii  lift,  and  lie  requested  Gcncial  Harkins  to  establish  an  airlift 
allocations  boaid.  The  board  would  icquirc  fifty  more  people  in  Thailand  and 
Vietnam  along  with  small  movement  control  sections  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  and  Da 
Nang  and  in  Thailand.  Moorman  also  wanted  an  aerial  port  squadron  in 
Vietnam.  The  overall  concept  appealed  to  Harkins,  but  lie  thought  that  the 
MACV  .1-4  could  discharge  the  duties  of  the  airlift  allocation  board.  He  agreed  to 
let  the  system  take  in  all  Aimy.  Navy.  Marine,  and  Air  Force  airlift  save 
helicopters.  Felt  then  directed  the  MACV  commander  to  form  a  joint  airlift 
allocation  board  within  his  .1-4.  and  told  Moorman  to  cicate  a  combat  cargo 
group  as  planned.  At  Ian  Son  Nhut  PACAF  organized  the  6492d  Combat 
Cargo  Group  ("Troop  Carrier)  and  its  6493d  Aerial  Port  Squadron.  Both  provi¬ 
sional  units  were  replaced  in  December  1962  by  the  315th  Troop  Carrier  Group 
(Assault)  and  the  8th  A.erial  Port  Squadron.’2 
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General  Harkins  directed  the  Joint  Airlift  Allocations  Boaid  in  J-4  to 
approve  all  C- !  23  missions  in  Southeast  Asia.  But  his  chief  of  staff.  General 
Weede,  deviated  from  CINCPAC  guidance.  Wcede  neither  defined  General 
Anthis' responsibilities  in  the  airlift  system  as  the  air  component  commander,  nor 
made  clear  the  combat  cargo  group's  functions  in  running  the  air  terminals. 
Nevertheless,  the  Southeast  Asia  Airlift  System  was  broad  enough  to  encompass 
Army  Caribous.  Marine  R-4Ds.  Vietnamese  and  Air  Force  C-47s.  and  USAF 
C-l  23s. 

Airlift  specialists  were  interested  in  a  clean  and  straight-line  organization. 
At  the  same  time.  General  Anthis  expected  the  C- 1 23s  also  to  fly  tactical  airlift 
generated  through  the  air  operations  center  of  the  tactical  air  control  system.  The 
arrival  of  the  additional  C-123s  in  June  1962  allowed  the  creation  of  a  fire 
brigade,  quick  reaction  force.  Placed  on  a  thirty-minute  alert  for  emergency 
employment  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  this  composite  force  consisted  of  five 
C-I23s,  five  (later  six)  C-47s.  one  L-I9.  and  five  hundred  Vietnamese  airborne 
troops. 

The  planes  dropped  all  the  paratroopers  during  a  demonstration  on  June  5. 
Impressed,  the  Joint  General  Staff  and  the  2d  Air  Division  planned  to  locate 
paratroop  battalions  and  transport  aircraft  together  at  eight  dispersed  locations. 
The  concept  was  never  completely  carried  out,  and  despite  its  intrinsic  merit  the 
fire  biigadc  idea  fell  into  disuse.  Tying  down  C-47s  and  C-l  23s  to  alert  status 
turned  out  to  be  a  waste  of  airlift." 

Between  June  and  December  1962.  the  C-l  23s  for  the  most  part  flew  cargo 
and  passenger  missions  instead  of  the  tactical  airlift  for  which  they  had  been 
intended.  This  was  due  chiefly  to  the  country's  surface  transportation  being 
vulnetable  to  Viet  Cong  ambush.'4 

Along  with  Mule  Train  had  come  six  C-l 23s  equipped  for  defoliation 
operations  and  known  as  Ranch  Hand.  These  planes  plus  sixty-nine  men  selected 
from  the  Special  Aerial  Spray  Flight  at  Langley  Aii  Force  Base.  Virginia,  and  the 
464th  Troop  Carrier  Wing  at  Pope  made  up  the  Tactical  Air  Force  'I  ransport 
Squadron  Provisional- 1 .  With  Capt.  Carl  W.  Marshall  as  officcr-in-chargc.  the 
unit  reached  Clark  on  December  6.  1961.  and  there  awaited  policy  decisions.  It 
was  assigned  to  PACAFand  2d  ADVON  but  MAAG  handled  the  planning  and 
coordinating.15 

The  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  had  been  conducting  small-scale 
defoliant  tests  in  South  Vietnam  since  August  1961.  Pleased  with  the  results. 
President  Diem  became  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  use  of  herbicides  both  to 
destroy  crops  and  tostripaway  foliage  concealing  enemy  activities.  The  MAAG 
readied  a  plan  to  try  defoliant  chemicals  against  border  areas.  Viet  Cong  crops, 
and  Viet  Cong  base  areas  in  Zone  D.  The  JCS  endorsed  this  plan  on  November  3. 
and  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  on  the  7th  ordered  the  Air  Force  to  send 
planes,  crews,  and  chemicals  to  South  Vietnam.  On  November  30  Picsident 
Kennedy  approved  the  defoliation  guidelines  suggested  by  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense.''' 
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1  lie  approvals  were  cautious.  They  called  for  carefully  controlled  defolia¬ 
tion  flights  along  key  roads  and  railways  before  undertaking  food  denial.  There 
was  to  be  no  spraying  in  Zone  D  or  along  the  border  "until  there  are  realistic 
possibilities  of  immediate  military  exploitation."  In  other  woids,  spraying  for  the 
sake  of  spraying  was  out  it  had  to  be  linked  with  ground  tactical  operations.  In 
theoi  y  the  Vietnamese  government  was  managing  the  operations  and  the  United 
States  was  simply  supplying  the  means  and  serving  as  a  consultant. 

United  States  planners  saw  the  technique  as  an  excellent  measure  to  counter 
ambush,  the  classic  guerrilla  tactic  masteted  by  the  foe.  Killing  foliage  would 
deny  him  hiding  along  roads  and  railways.  The  outcome  of  wiping  out  his  crops 
was  less  certain.'7  But  into  the  summer  of  1962.  General  O'Donnell  and  Ambas¬ 
sador  Nolting  continued  to  harbor  reservations  on  the  untried  chemicals.  The 
State  Department  remained  apprehensive  that  the  common  nontoxic  herbicides 
would  provoke  communist  charges  of  chemical  warfate.  In  the  meantime, 
however.  Secretary  McNamara  was  eager  to  continue  defoliation  activities. 

Since  the  Viet  Cong  had  already  gathered  their  seasonal  crops  when  the 
spiay  planes  entered  the  count!  y.  the  initial  plan  was  to  defoliate  along  300  miles 
of  stiategic  roads  north  and  northeast  of  Saigon.  President  Kennedy  sevetcly 
pared  this  proposal  on  January  3.  1962.  lie  authorized  experimental  sptaying 
against  separate  targets  that  composed  mctely  16  of  the  nearly  60  miles  between 
Bien  Hoa  and  Vung  Tau  on  Route  1 5.,K 

The  State  Department  wanted  no  advance  notice  aside  from  local  and 
low-key  warnings.  Still,  the  Vietnamese  government  on  January  10.  1962. 
"announced  plans  to  conduct  an  experiment  to  rid  certain  key  communications 
routes  of  thick  tropical  vegetation.  U.S.  assistance  has  been  sought  to  aid 
Vietnamese  personnel  in  this  undertaking."  Because  the  C-123  spray  planes 
had  no  armorplating.  General  O'Donnell  voiced  concern  that  advance  notice  of 
flights  would  expose  them  to  Viet  Cong  ground  lire.  T  he  2d  ADVON  conse¬ 
quently  scheduled  fighter  cover  from  Farm  Gate.'9 

Accotding  to  the  rules  then  in  force,  a  Vietnamese  needed  to  be  aboard  each 
sptay  plane.  The  planes  were  to  stay  clear  of  areas  wheic  food  crops  were 
growing.  Province  chiefs  had  to  be  alerted  three  days  in  advance  of  flights  so  they 
could  explain  the  nontoxic  spraying  to  their  citi/cns. 

Thtce  C- 1 23s.  each  litted  with  an  internal  1.000-gallon  chemical  tank  and 
removable  spray  bars  attached  under  the  wings,  departed  Clark  and  arrived  at 
Tan  Son  Nhut  on  January  7. 1962.  Aftei  poring  over  aerial  photos,  the  crews  flew 
two  familiarization  sweeps  along  Highway  15  before  embarking  on  their  first 
full-scale  mission  on  the  13th.  For  thiee  days  the  planes  sprayed  a  200-nietei- 
wide  swath  on  both  sides  of  selected  segments  of  Route  1 5.  Complete  defoliation 
in  ten  days  was  counted  on.  However  the  leaves  turned  brown  slowly,  the 
vegetation  remained  alive,  and  few  immediate  military  advantages  resulted. 
Sc\eral  tries  at  burning  the  spiaycd  areas  fizzled. 

The  Viet  Cong  turned  the  spraying  into  a  propaganda  advantage.  They 
claimed  that  the  spray  was  chemical  warfare  and  led  the  peasants  to  believe  it  was 
to  blame  for  all  dying  plants.  A  Vietnamese  government  board  established  to 
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P  114  (Top)  C- 123  on  a  defoliation  mission 

(Conter)  Brass  sprayers  in  the  rear  of  a  C-123 

(Bottom)  C-123K  aircraft  at  Hickam  APB.  Hawaii, 
en  route  to  Vietnam  for  defoliation  activities 

P  115  (Right)  C-123B  on  defoliation  mission  near 
Saigon 

(Center)  View  from  inside  a  C-123  as  it  sprays  foliage 

(Bottom)  USNS  Core  in  Saigon  harbor  with  a  cargo  ol 
Ranch  Hand  spray  and  equipment 
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evaluate  claims  for  accidental  destruction  angered  those  people  whose  suits  weic 
denied. 

On  February  2,  1962.  a  C- 1 23  on  a  low-level  training  mission  was  lost.  The 
cause  of  the  crash  was  not  clear.  Enemy  ground  file  or  sabotage  was  suspected, 
but  the  exact  icason  was  never  officially  proved.40  The  thi<v  crewmen  wete  the 
first  USAF  fatalities  in  South  Vietnam. 

By  February  several  U.S.  officials  concluded  that  the  spray  project  was 
badly  managed.  General  O'Donnell  termed  it  "a  blooper  ft  oin  start  to  finish.”  He 
sought  to  discontinue  the  program,  icconvert  the  C- 1 23s  to  standaid  tianspoits. 
and  give  them  to  Mule  Train.  He  told  Secietary  McNamara  that  the  spray 
operations  were  a  waste  of  aircraft,  and  he  lecommended  icmoval  of  the  tanks 
and  spray  plumbing.  General  Moorman  joined  O'Donnell  in  calling  the  project 
militarily  ineffective,  and  the  State  Department  labeled  it  "too  icminiscent  ol  gas 
warfare."  In  the  face  of  this  opposition.  McNamara  went  for  continued  herbicide 
experiments.  He  decided  to  press  AREA  to  make  the  spray  woik.  sending  a 
scientific  team  to  Vietnam  in  April  foi  a  technical  assessment.  Brig.  Gen.  F'ted  J. 
Delmore.  USA.  commanding  general  of  the  Chemical  Corps  Rescaieh  and 
Development  Command,  headed  the  team.41 

General  Delmore  quickly  discovered  what  had  gone  wrong  with  the  Ranch 
Hand  defoliant  missions.  Most  of  the  plants  had  been  dormant,  and  the  herbi¬ 
cide  was  a  growth-regulating  chemical  that  worked  only  on  actively  growing 
plants.  Furthermoie,  the  spray  system  had  dispensed  too  light  a  dose  of  chemi¬ 
cals.  The  system  lequned  readjustment  and  modifications. 

’These  findings  icassured  President  Diem.  He  was  willing  to  begin  herbicide 
operations  against  Viet  Cong  crops  in  the  central  highlands,  wheie  guerrillas 
were  seizing  food  from  the  Montagnaid  tribal  people.  Relocating  the  Montag- 
nards  to  strategic  hamlets  and  destroying  the  crops  would  cause  the  Viet  Cong  to 
go  hungiy.4-' 

Secretaiy  McNamara  agieed  to  seek  approval  for  the  use  of  heibieides 
against  Viet  Cong  crops.  Ambassador  N oiling  and  Genet al  Harkins  in  July 
forwaided  a  specific  pi  oposal  to  allow  the  South  Vietnamese  to  spray  2.500  acres 
in  Phu  Yen  Province.4’ 

Following  the  Viet  Cong’s  killing  of  two  Vietnamese  perimeter  guaids  neat 
the  Bien  Hoa  Airfield.  Admiial  Felt  suggested  spraying  the  ateas  around  tin  - 
snips.  Appioval  came  in  late  June  from  Washington  lor  defoliating  the  forest 
area  noith  of  the  Bien  Hoa  mnway.  Vietnamese  H-34  helieopteis  made  these 
flights  in  July. 

General  Harkins  next  urged  that  Ranch  Hand  C- 1 23s  neat  some  9.000 acres 
(around  fourteen  square  miles)  of  mangrove  forests  bordering  the  rivets  and 
canals  of  the  Ca  Mau  Peninsula  to  deprive  the  communists  of  ambush  covei. 
After  approval,  two  C- 1 23s  started  the  spray  operations  on  Septembei  3. 
Another  spray-equipped  C-123  sent  from  the  United  States  joined  in  later. 
Finished  on  Octobei  1 1.  the  nights  killed  ninety  to  ninety-five  percent  of  the 
vegetation  along  the  waterway.  It  was  estimated  that  the  view  from  the  air  was 
five  to  seven  times  bettei  than  before. 
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This  success  spurred  the  Vietnamese  armed  forces  on  December  3  to  seek 
widespread  defoliation  of  around  90.000  acres  alongside  Vietnam's  main  high¬ 
ways.  The  State  and  Defense  Departments  let  Harkins  and  Nolling  approve 
operations  to  clear  roadsides,  powerlines,  ailroads,  and  areas  adjacent  to  depots, 
airfields,  and  other  field  installations.  Other  targets  took  presidential  approval. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Vietnamese  now  wanted  to  spray  on  their  own.  McNamara 
wondered  aloud  why  Diem  did  not  buy  weed-killing  chemicals  on  the  open 
market  and  go  ahead.44 

Viet  Cong  propaganda  scoring  defoliation  handed  Diem's  government  an 
unfoieseen  advantage.  The  Montagnards,  who  had  been  impressed  with  1  lo  Chi 
Minh's  victory  over  the  Fiench.canic  to  believe  that  the  power  to  kill  tices  would 
bring  victory  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Many  of  them  left  the  highlands  for 
resettlement  in  strategic  hamlets.  This  migration  reduced  the  Viet  Cong's  food 
supply,  and  guerrillas  hao  to  switch  from  fighting  to  farming.4' 

In  Washington  on  September  25. 1962.  the  Vietnamese  Deputy  Minister  of 
Defense  pressed  President  Kennedy  to  authorize  the  use  of  chemicals  to  destroy 
crops.  Kennedy  agreed  a  few  days  later,  and  the  State  and  Defense  Departments 
authorized  Harkins  and  Nolting  to  proceed  with  limited  test  crop  destruction 
operations  as  long  as  they  took  precautions  to  prevent  damage  to  innocent 
people  and  to  feed  refugees  from  sprayed  areas.  State  insisted  on  approving  every 
crop-destruction  target,  however.4'1 

The  rice  crop  in  Phu  Yen  Province  had  matured  by  this  time  and  appealed 
to  be  no  longer  a  valid  target.  The  State  Department  approved  an  alternate  area 
in  Phuoc  Long  Province  and.  on  November  21  and  23.  five  Vietnamese  H-34 
helicopters  treated  about  775  acres  of  rice,  potatoes,  manioc,  beans,  and  peanuts. 
This  operation  destroyed  food  sufficient  to  feed  1.000  communists  for  over  a 
year.  During  February.  May.  and  June  1963,  Vietnamese  ground  troops  sprayed 
portions  of  Thua  Thien  Province  by  hand.4 

In  general  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  favored  further  sp;aymg.  but  President 
Kennedy  withheld  blanket  authority.  He  did  not  wish  it  to  appear  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  making  war  upon  Vietnamese  peasants.41. 


XI.  Air  Policy: 
Too  Cautious? 


During  a  conversation  with  President  Kennedy  in  November  1961,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  McNamara  had  "volunteered  to  look  aftcr"the  Vietnam  War.  To 
do  this  he  set  up  monthly  conferences  in  Hawaii  or  Saigon. 1  There,  he  and  a  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  member  (usually  the  chairman)  met  with  the  Commander  in 
Chief.  Pacific  Command,  the  Ambassador  to  Vietnam,  and  various  component 
and  unified  commanders.  The  conferees  discussed  problems,  courses  of  action, 
and  progress.  They  traded  views,  reports,  and  briefings,  and  kept  each  other 
current  on  events  in  Southeast  Asia  and  in  Washington.  Secretary  McNamara 
often  settled  things  on  the  spot,  accepting  or  rejecting  subordinates' suggestions. 

A  case  in  point  was  the  first  Secretary  of  Defense  Conference  held  on 
December  16, 1 96 1,  in  Hawaii.  Mr.  McNamara  opened  the  meeting  by  stressing 
that  the  President  did  not  desire  to  introduce  American  combat  troops  openly 
into  Vietnam  at  that  time.  The  Secretary  conveyed  his  concern  over  the  danger  of 
alienating  the  Vietnamese  people  by  careless  bombing.  The  Army  "has  a  particu¬ 
larly  important  role  to  play,”  he  said.  “While  naval  and  air  support  operations  are 
desirable,  they  won’t  be  too  effective,  and  we  should  not  think  they  will  win  the 
war."  McNamara  wanted  the  C-l  23s  in  Vietnam  used  not  for  taxi  service  but  for 
tactical  airlift  in  support  of  the  combat  effort,  to  include  d  rops  of  materiel  and  of 
Vietnamese  troops.  His  one  objective  in  Vietnam  was  “to  win  this  battle."1 

A  chief  order  of  business  was  the  CINCPAC  plan  “to  guidc”thc  Vietnamese 
armed  forces  in  a  field  campaign  against  the  insurgents.  The  operations  projected 
were  in  terms  of  task  forces.  Three  or  four  battalions  of  infantry  with  supporting 
artillery  and  logistic  units  would  attack  Viet  Cong  bases,  cut  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion,  and  clear  and  hold  ground  gained.  No  one  knew  what  resources  President 
Diem  would  give  to  this  program.  If  Diem  refused  to  take  American  advice,  JCS 
Chairman  Lcmnitz.cr  pointed  out,  the  United  States  would  be  “in  a  bad  fix.”  Mr. 
McNamara  brushed  this  aside  and  brusquely  told  his  followers  to  get  on  with 
their  jobs. ' 

General  O’Donnell,  PACAF  commander  in  chief,  was  impressed  with 
McNamara’s  extremely  strong  statements  of  American  determination  to  keep 
Vietnam  from  falling  to  the  communists.  But  it  soon  became  evident  to  him  that 
strong  talk  did  not  necessarily  mean  strong  action.  The  United  States  had  chosen 
a  prudent  —  perhaps  too  prudent  —  course  and  was  accenting  ground  rather 
than  air  action.  O’Donnell  said  that  he  personally  deplored  “ovcrcontrol  from 
the  Washington  level”  but"as  a  soldier  would  comply  with  the  spirit  of  the  policy 
to  be  ultra  cautious.”  Admiral  Felt,  CINCPAC,  likewise  believed  that  policies 
curbing  air  power  were  scarcely  in  the  best  American  interest.  General  I.cMay. 
Air  Force  chief,  was  also  impatient  with  “our  own  military  rules  to  handicap 
ourselves.”  He  later  reminisced:  “If  Khrushchev  had  been  running  it  [the  war],  he 
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couldn't  ha\e  done  any  bettci.  as  (ar  as  handicapping  us.  by  what  we  did  u» 
ouisches  all  through  the  thing  liom  start  to  finish."4 

In  January  l%2  I'SAI-  planncts  lelt  suic  they  had  solved  the  problem  ol 
creating  a  "cleat,  realistic,  jointly  agteed  concept  lortheelimmationol  Viet  Cong 
influence."  I  heir  idea  called  lor  a  quick  icaction  lorce  ol  Vietnamese  an  borne 
troops,  lilted  and  siippoited  by  U.S.  01  Vietnamese  transport  and  strike  aircialt 
All  would  respond  to  indio  calls  from  villages  under  communist  attack,  thus 
supplying  the  “missing  ingredient  ol  truly  effective  action  in  South  Vietnam  " 
This  simple  and  direct  reaction  to  oven  enemy  assaults  on  villages  would  entail 
nine  Vietnamese  battalions  of  paratroopers,  ten  C-l  23s.  lorty  1  -28s.  and  eighty 
11-34  helicopters.  Split  among  several  locations,  the  loice  would  be  on  twenty- 
four-hour  alert  quick  to  teact  to  calls  for  help  from  communications  teams  in 
v  illages. ' 

Since  farm  Cate  was  to  take  part  in  the  piogram.  precise  targeting  was  a 
must.  Guerrilla  wat  fate  blurred  distinctions  The  insurgents  disguised  themselves 
as  civilians,  found  shelter  among  the  populace,  and  depended  on  innocent 
inhabitants  lor  food  and  other  items.  President  Diem  emphatically  insisted  that 
lus  airmen  exercise  utmost  care  to  avoid  angeiing  the  people  by  miming  inno¬ 
cents.  Carelessness  during  an  aii  sti ike  could  lead  to  a  prison  sentence." 

Thirteenth  Air  force  asked  PACAP  to  lay  down  rules  of  engagement  lot 
f'atm  Gate. and  the  request  was  teferred  to  CINCPAC  for  lesolution.  Admiral 
felt  stressed  caution.  The  french  foreign  Legion  in  Indochina  had  tried  to  work 
tree  of  restraints  hamstringing  operations,  on  the  basis  that  the  native  people 
knew  that  innocent  and  guiliiy  would  suffer  alike  it  they  harboied  Viet  Minh 
members.  The  french  command  laid  rejected  this  view,  and  "mote  temperate 
policies  foi  using  air  power  prevailed  although  many  tiagic  errors  in  taiget 
designation  continued  to  be  made  until  the  end  ol  the  war."  According  to  felt,  a 
realistic  policy  pivoted  on  good  air-ground  communications  and  on  being  "as 
careful  as  possible  when  shooting  things  up  around  friendly  fotv.es."" 

farm  Gate  bombs  hit  a  Cambodian  v  illage  by  accident  on  January  21.1 962. 
killing  several  civilians.  The  incident  taUed  at  the  "highest  level"  of  the  I’.S. 
government  the  question  of  how  to  select  targets  without  imperiling  innocent 
people.  !  o  guide  the  discussion  expected  at  the  next  conference  attended  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  PACAf  offered- 

Wo  must  exercise  the  greatest  possible  contiol  and  discretion  to  assure  ilia!  wo  achieve 
ourobiectivcs  without  undue  or  unnecessary  alienation  of  the  civ  than  populace  II  we 
are  to  avoid  the  imposition  of  lughiv  limning  controls  on  the  application  ol  1  aim 
Ciatc.  we  must  make  every  effort  to  avoid  another  incident  and  .  in  addition,  demon¬ 
strate  the  effectiveness  of  our  control  and  ability  to  discriminate  in  the  selection  and 
designation  ol  targets  as  well  as  in  the  conduct  ol  air  strikes 

At  the  Pebruary  conference.  General  Anthis  depicted  targeting  and  control 
of  air  strikes  as  oriented  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  friendly  civilians.  He 
said  that  all  ground  fotcc  requests  for  close  air  support  or  interdiction  were 
carefully  verified  as  justifiable  before  being  met.  Air  force  personnel  scrutinized 
every  strike  request  and  had  tccently  denied  two.  Once  a  daylight  sti  ike  was 
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appioved.  a  Vietnamese  loivvaid  air  controller  directed  it.  Anthis  knew  of  no 
attacks  on  friendly  people. 

Defense  Seeietarv  McNamara  answered  the  2d  ADVON  commander  by 
spelling  out  guidelines  Air  l-orce  peisonnel  wcie  not  to  engage  in  strikes  on 
Cambodian  terntoiy.  They  weie  to  balance  risk  against  gam.  For  example,  a 
mission  was  probably  unacceptable  if  eight  Amcticans  weie  training  a  single 
Vietnamese  or  il  theic  was  a  chance  of  killing  innocent  people  to  get  a  few  Viet 
Cong. 

fix  reason  of  this  policy,  moie  than  half  of  the  1  -28s  flying  strike  missions  in 
1962  icturned  to  base  with  unused  ordnance.  One  USAI-  forward  air  controllci 
had  seen  Vietnamese  troops  alter  an  engagement  “put  60  artillery  rounds  into  a 
village  tor  no  appaient  reason  and  kill  women  and  childien."  Yet  he  knew  of  no 
instance  when  "we  indiscriminately  went  into  any  area  and  just  for  the  heck  of  it 
bombed  and  straled."  In  contiast.  armed  helicopteis  seemed  almost  free  of  the 
rules  ol  engagement.  These  ciaft  had  no  rigid  target  selection,  no  tadar  control 
I oi  taiget  location,  and  no  forward  air  contiolleis  to  monitor  their  firing.'' 

During  the  night  ol  March  1. 1962,  the  Viet  Cong  stoimed  an  outpost  about 
tlntty  miles  noith  ol  Saigon.  The  call  foi  help  flashed  to  the  air  operations  center 
thence  to  Farm  Gate.  An  SC-47  flaieship  and  two  T-28s  (carrying  napalm, 
rockets,  and  .50-cal  machineguns)  scrambled,  with  ladar  at  Tan  Son  Nhut 
vectoring  them  to  the  scene.  Undei  the  light  of  the  blossoming  flares,  the  T-28s 
pommeled  the  enemy.  He  broke  olf  the  assault  and  the  outpost  held.  Five 
communist  bodies  weie  found  the  following  day.  along  with  ev  idence  that  more 
had  been  wounded.1" 

On  March  3.  II  Coips  asked  foi  an  immediate  strike  on  a  Viet  Cong  meeting 
neai  a  v  illage  105  miles  northeast  of  Saigon.  After  clearance  by  Field  Command, 
the  aii  opeiations  center  sent  one  B-26  and  two  AD-6s.  loaded  with  napalm, 
fragmentation  bombs,  rockets.  .50-cal  machineguns.  and  .20-mm  cannon.  The 
an  ci  aft  arnved  to  find  the  Viet  Cong  in  the  midst  of  a  training  exercise.  The  strike 
killed  twelve. " 

At  times  coordination  failures  huit  opeiations.  On  Maich  2.  for  example, 
eleven  ICS.  Army  helicopters  lifted  and  landed  four  ranger  companies,  a  lecon- 
naissance  company,  and  a  platoon  of  105-mm  howitzers  in  the  Vinh  Binh  aica  to 
enenciea  Viet  Cong  village.  The  Vietnamese  and  Farm  Gate  gave  air  cover  with 
two  'l-28s«ind  two  I.-  19s.  But  the  ground  units  were  in  the  wrong  places,  and 
au-ground  communications  were  absent.  Although  the  two  strike  aircraft  and 
the  two  liaison  planes  were  overhead  and  available,  they  could  deliver  no 
supporting  fire.  The  ground  troops  killed  one  Viet  Cong  and  captured  thirty- 
three  suspects. i: 

While  lapses  in  coordination  and  communications  marred  some  operations, 
resultsm general  infused  mild  optimism.  On  March4a  Vietnamese  1.-19 sei  ving 
with  an  army  task  force  spied  a  company  of  Viet  Cong  (fifty  to  seventy  men). 
They  were  situated  near  the  bend  of  a  river  about  thirty  miles  northeast  of  Tan 
Son  Nhut.  Vietnamese  AD-6s  scrambled  within  fifteen  minutes,  armed  solely 
with  20-mm  cannon  since  the  planes  were  forbidden  to  carry  bombs.  Asked  to 
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assist.  Farm  Gate  flew  a  scries  of  strikes.  Vietnamese  reports  the  next  day  claimed 
fifty  to  sixty  Viet  Cong  dead.  A  U.S.  advisor  put  the  figure  at  twenty-five.1' 

As  MAAG  told  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  on  February  19,  1962: 
“South  Vietnam  had  earlier  been  described  as  a  country  going  down  a  steep  slope 
to  disaster.  We  can't  say  that  the  direction  has  been  reversed,  but  for  the  moment 
the  slope  has  leveled  out  a  bit."1'* 

For  Farm  Gate  personnel  the  slope  still  seemed  to  be  downhill.  Their  tasks 
were  largely  routine,  and  morale  sagged.  Being  specially  chosen,  highly  moti¬ 
vated  survivors  of  rigorous  training  and  selection,  they  expected  to  work  with 
friendly  guerrillas  fighting  behind  enemy  lines.  But  apait  from  a  few  challenging 
Special  Forces  missions,  they  performed  close  air  support,  airlift,  medical  evac¬ 
uation,  and  psychological  warfare  —  not  at  all  what  they  had  volunteered  to  do. 
The  rules  of  engagement  stymied  these  men  —  carry  Vietnamese  insignia  and  a 
Vietnamese  airman,  and  do  nothing  that  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  can  do  itself. " 

A  chance  to  tackle  something  more  exacting  in  psychological  warfare  had 
arisen  in  December  1961.  Because  certain  areas  controlled  by  the  Viet  Cong  were 
open  only  to  counterpropaganda  by  air.  2d  ADVON  turned  to  Farm  Gate  for 
testing  loudspeaker  and  leaflet  operations.  Targets  embraced  the  town  of  Ban 
McThuot.  Plciku.and  Kontum.  along  with  the  villages  of  Polei  Klengand  Polci 
Krong.  Farm  Gate  planes  carried  out  the  broadcast  and  leaflet  flights.  To  stave 
off  starvation  in  Polci  Krong.  the  aircraft  further  dropped  rice  and  salt."’ 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  G.  Lansdale.  USAF  counterinsurgency  specialist,  ques¬ 
tioned  the  rationale  of  the  tests.  He  suggested  that  unless  technical  experts  knew 
precisely  what  they  wished  to  achieve,  probably  nothing  could  be  accom¬ 
plished.'7 

On  January  30,  1962. 2d  ADVON  put  in  for  three  officers,  two  specialists, 
and  one  clerk,  all  well-versed  in  “military-political-cconomic-psychological 
aspects"  of  this  type  of  warfare.  They  would  develop,  test,  and  conduct  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  “ideal  environment"  of  South  Vietnam.  Missions  suggested  were 
dropping  leaflets,  food,  and  clothing.  Unfortunately,  no  psychological  waifare 
specialists  were  on  hand.  There  had  been  several  hundred  trained  officers  in  the 
early  1950s,  but  the  Air  Force  had  inactivated  psychological  warfare  units  m 
1958. 1,1 

Farm  Gate  nonetheless  flew  seven  missions  from  December  14.  1961.  to 
February  1 1.  1962.  dropping  leaflets  and  making  aerial  broadcasts.  The  initial 
flights  impressed  Vietnamese  villagers,  but  speaker  quality  was  marginal.  For  the 
messages  to  be  heard  from  the  speakers  in  the  belly  of  the  SC-47,  the  run  over  the 
target  needed  to  be  at  600  feet  at  an  airspeed  of  100  knots  or  less.  Even  then,  the 
message  could  not  exceed  sixty  seconds.  The  speakers  were  later  mounted  on  a 
rack  in  the  plane’s  door.  This  let  the  aircraft  circle  an  area  while  a  crewman  aimed 
the  speakers  at  a  specific  spot.  Still,  the  run  had  to  be  at  a  dangerously  low  500 
feet. 

On  February  1 1  an  SC-47  took  off  in  good  weatner  for  a  routine  leaflet 
mission  south  of  Da  Lat.  The  aircraft  crashed  for  reasons  unknown,  killing  eight 
Americans  (six  Air  Force  and  two  Army)  plus  one  Vietnamese.  This  flight  was 
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portiaycd  without  success  as  an  attempt  to  train  the  lone  Vietnamese  aboard. 
Piess  and  congressional  reports  characterized  as  “fiction"  the  labeling  of  Ameri¬ 
can  missions  as  “solely  in  the  transportation  and  training  of  Vietnamese  units."1'' 

During  the  third  Secretary  of  Defense  Conference  in  Hawaii  in  February. 
Mr.  McNamara  said  he  wanted  the  Vietnamese  to  take  over  psychological 
warfare  operations  as  soon  as  they  could  equip  their  C-47s  with  speakers. 

Admiral  Felt.  C1NCPAC.  remarked  that,  although  U.S.  personnel  "en¬ 
gaged  in  combat”  from  time  to  time,  this  was  putely  incidental  to  their  training 
missions.  He  deemed  these  combat  ventures  as  nothing  more  than  support 
operations,  and  said  “this  should  be  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  pilots  and  other 
U.S.  personnel."  McNamara  then  ordered  action  “to  eliminate  references  to  U.S. 
activities  as  combat  operations;  they  are  to  bespoken  of  and  reported  as  training 
or  support  activities  regardless  of  the  fact  that  incidental  combat  may  be 
involved. "To  inquiries  from  the  press,  McNamara's  office  underscored  the  U.S. 
role  as  limited  to  advice,  logistics,  and  training.20 

United  Press  International  published  the  essence  of  the  Farm  Gate  combat 
story  on  March  9,  1962,  reporting  that  U.S.  airmen  for  two  months  had  taken  a 
direct  part  in  attacks,  and  that  Vietnamese  had  acted  as  copilots  on  these  flights. 
According  to  the  official  explanation,  the  story  added,  this  was  an  emergency 
measure  until  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  could  be  trained.  General  Anthis.  2d 
ADVON  commander,  commented  on  the  story’s  origin:  “Due  to  the  joint 
USAF-VNAF  status  of  Farm  Gate  and  the  large  number  of  people  of  both 
nationalities  involved,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  strict  secrecy  concern¬ 
ing  this  operation."2' 

This  situation  bred  difficulties  regarding  the  amenities  of  life  in  the  field  for 
Americans.  The  first  USAF  arrivals  had  been  hurried  to  South  Vietnam  to 
operate  under  wartime  conditions.  They  and  their  successors  over  several  years 
were  bound  by  peacetime  directives  and  procedures.  These  strictures  were  ren¬ 
dered  more  onerous  by  Secretary  McNamara’s  centralizing  decision-making  at 
the  highest  Defense  levels.  Freshly  arrived  officers  and  airmen  had  their  earliest 
brush  with  Vietnam  at  an  airfield  that  was  not  a  USAF  base.  At  a  military  or  civil 
Vietnamese  base,  the  Air  Force  was  a  tenant  because  the  U.S.  government 
adhered  to  Article  18  of  the  Geneva  agreement  forbidding  new  military  installa¬ 
tions  in  South  Vietnam.22 

The  physical  layout  of  Vietnamese  bases  was  crude.  At  some  the  main  roads 
crossed  runways,  arid  at  others  the  roads  sliced  through  military  areas  next  to  the 
runways.  Many  fields  wanted  fences.  Not  until  1965  were  there  revetments  to 
shelter  aircraft.2' 

Tan  Son  Nhut,  the  Saigon  airfield,  was  an  international  facility  run  by  the 
Vietnamese  Department  of  Civil  Aviation.  The  Vietnamese  Air  Force  was  a 
tenant  located  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  field.  The  U.S.  Air  Force  was 
supposed  to  approach  the  Department  of  Civil  Aviation  through  the  Vietnamese 
Air  Force.  In  practice,  however,  the  Americans  made  contacts  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  civilian  aviation  personnel  who  could  give  help  and  support.  The  Air  Force 
borrowed  one  side  of  a  hangar  and  an  officer  for  the  flight  line.  An  arbitrary 
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announcement  solved  flight  control  any  USA1-'  aircraft  operating  at  Tan  Son 
Nhut  would  be  under  2d  AD  VON  authority  and  would  file  its  flight  plan  with 
base  operations.  The  Army  and  MAAG  cooperated  in  filing  flight  plans  and 
juggling  parking  space.  Space  was  so  scaice  that  the  alei  t  pad  blocked  the  flow  of 
planes  taxiing  for  takeoff.  But  the  civilian  authorities  weic  understanding  and 
helpful.-’4 

Bien  lloa  was  about  ten  miles  from  the  outskirts  of  Saigon.  This  airfield’s 
chief  problem,  aside  from  limited  runways,  was  security.  The  field  was  garrisoned 
by  a  battalion  of  regular  infantry,  reinforced  by  a  rifle  company,  two  mortar 
companies,  four  armored  ears,  and  two  105-mm  howitzers.  A  company  of 
rangers  provided  distant  patrols,  and  a  sixty-man  Vietnamese  Air  Force  police 
detachment  gave  interior  seem  ity.  Farm  Gate  formed  twelve  fifteen-man  combat 
teams,  each  with  at  least  one  Browning  automatic  rifle,  and  fused  them  into  base 
defense  plans.  The  flight-line  area  was  the  final  defensive  position. 2< 

In  general  USAF  personnel  coped  with  the  poor  facilities,  but  the  supply 
pictuie  was  bleak.  Paperwork  was  sketchy  on  the  stocks  prepositioned  in  South 
Vietnam  befoie  the  Aii  Force  buildup.  Most  POI.  came  through  the  port  of 
Saigon  and  was  distributed  commercially,  a  system  vulnerable  to  interi  option 
and  blackmail.  There  were  no  on-hand  reserves  of  elect  tic  generators,  portable 
buildings,  bulldo/eis,  crash  filefighting  equipment,  graders,  or  construction 
equipment.  Due  to  the  distance,  expendable  items  trickled  in  fiom  the  United 
States  through  Clark.  Large  items  coming  by  ship  took  sixty  days.-’6 

The  supply  problems  had  a  number  of  offshoots.  In  late  February  1962.  for 
example.  2d  ADVON  requested  the  removal  of  grass  and  the  renovation  of 
fencing  and  lighting  at  the  transmitter  site.  Theie  was  no  action  until  a  grass  lire 
nearly  destroyed  antennas,  cables,  and  the  building  itself.  The  grass  was  bull¬ 
dozed  the  next  day.  but  nothing  was  done  to  fix  the  fences  and  lights.  Thirteenth 
Air  Force  refused  a  March  request  for  six  hundred  dollars  to  shelter  the  I  SC- 1 5 
vans,  in  winch  the  daytime  temperatures  of  the  working  areas  rose  to  1 30  degtees 
Fahrenheit.  Thirteenth  suggested  that  the  workcis  be  moved  to  tents. 

Men  departing  the  United  States  for  Vietnam  duty  in  many  cases  did  not 
know  their  destination  in  advance.  Unable  to  bring  useful  items  with  them,  they 
often  went  to  the  nearest  town  and  bought  minor  things  out  of  then  own  pockets. 
MAAG  was  generous  and  shared  its  meager  stocks  informally.  Scrounging  was 
frequently  icsoited  to.  Short  supplies,  particularly  of  paper,  affected  billeting, 
mess,  pay.  and  mail.2’ 

In  the  early  days,  the  cramped  quarters  were  lean-to  tents  or  quickly  built 
Vietnamese-style  hutments.  Numerous  rats  and  insects  made  it  difficult  to  sleep. 
There  was  no  hot  water  even  after  USAF  personnel  had  been  in  the  country  fora 
year.  Offices  were  crowded  and  desks,  chairs,  and  tables  often  improvised.  '” 

After  adjusting  to  their  quai  ters.  the  new  arrivals  faced  hazards  in  the  mess. 
Baked  goods  and  ices  were  souices  of  infection.  Unsanitary  practices  in  local 
baking  firms  finally  ended  local  procurement.  There  was  too  little  refrigeration 
space  under  U.S.  control,  and  ice  fieezeisfor  the  field  were  not  to  be  had.  Locally 
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hired  employees  at  snack  bars  in  officers’  and  service  clubs  were  poorly  super¬ 
vised.  The  outcome  was  a  high  sick  rate.2* 

No  wonder  that  General  LeMay.  during  his  Vietnam  visit  in  April  1962. 
found  USAF  aircraft  to  be  underutilized.'0 

Lowered  vitality  and  loss  of  energy  among  the  men  grew  out  of  cluonic 
low-level  fevers,  dyscntciy  attacks,  and  too  few  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Medical  detachments  of  the  U.S.  Army  gave  local  area  medical  support.  Hospi¬ 
talization  became  available  on  April  18. 1962.  when  its  8th  Field  Hospital  opened 
at  Nha  Trang. " 

Pay  was  erratic.  Checks  regularly  arrived  late  and  at  times  never.  Men  could 
not  meet  mess  bills  and  travel  expenses.  Emergency  casual  payments  often 
resulted  in  overpayments.’2 

Mail  service  was  primitive.  Units  outside  of  Saigon  received  no  regular 
deliveries,  and  no  arrangements  existed  to  buy  stamps,  cash  money  orders,  or 
dispatch  classified  mail.  Mail  came  through  Clark  on  Mondays.  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays.  The  U.S.  Army  post  office  in  Saigon  was  closed  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays.  Recipients  of  classified  or  registered  mail  were  notified  informally  and 
needed  to  make  their  own  delivery  arrangements.” 

Aggravating  these  problems  were  austere  maintenance  procedures.  2d 
ADVON's  unconventional  organi/ation,  adherence  in  Washington  to  peacetime 
practices  in  procurement  and  purchase,  and  the  general  inability  to  forecast  the 
number  of  Americans  committed  to  South  Vietnam.  Ironically.  USAF'  peison- 
nel  were  not  in  the  jungle  with  guerrillas  but  were  for  the  most  part  in  or  near 
metropolitan  Saigon,  a  seaport  and  industrial  center  of  almost  two  million 
people  in  1962.  There,  the  Air  Force  engaged  in  routine  tasks  and  trained  the 
Vietnamese  Air  Force,  which  began  to  expand  and  to  fly  more  operational 
missions. 
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Farm  Gate.  Detachments  7  through  10,  and  miscellaneous  units  contained 
838  USAF  personnel  by  the  end  of  1961.  Together  these  units  made  up  a  modest 
strike,  photo-reconnaissance,  and  airlift  force.  But  far  more  significant,  they  were 
the  nucleus  of  a  rapidly  expanding  American  effort.  Since  the  rules  of  engage¬ 
ment  confined  USAF  planes  to  missions  the  Vietnamese  were  unable  to  perform, 
strengthening  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  was  all-important. 

The  1st  Fighter  Squadron  at  Bicn  Hoa  owned  twenty  AD-6s,  each  capable 
of  flying  one  operational  sortie  per  day.  The  2d  Fighter  Squadron  at  Nha  Trang 
was  being  readied  for  combat.  Because  it  was  to  receive  thirty  T-28As  and 
fourteen  T-28Bs,  the  pilots  would  require  transition  training  in  gunnery,  bomb¬ 
ing,  and  rocketry.  The  1st,  2d,  and  3d  Liaison  Squadrons  had  fifteen  L- 19s  apiece 
and  needed  more  pilots.  Hence  additional  officers  would  undergo  flight  training 
in  the  United  States. 

The  AD-6  pilots  were  proficient  in  daytime  (light,  but  their  former  carrier 
aircraft  lacked  landing  lights.  This  and  the  frequently  inoperable  flight  instru¬ 
ments  prevented  pilots  from  gaining  experience  in  night  and  all-weather  (lying. 
They  showed  slight  interest  in  flying  night  combat,  even  though  the  Viet  Cong 
operated  mostly  during  the  hours  of  darkness. 

To  secure  combat  missions.  Colonel  King  had  proved  that  T-28s  and  B-26s 
could  fly  night  missions  under  flarelight  furnished  by  SC-47s.  But  when  saddled 
with  training  the  Vietnamese,  the  Farm  Gate  commander  was  surprised  and 
disappointed.  He  continued  to  discuss  with  General  Anthis,  2d  ADVON  com¬ 
mander,  whether  training  was  the  cover  for  combat  or  the  primary  mission.  As 
King  later  frankly  admitted,  he  “resisted”  Anthis’  instructions. 

Grudgingly,  Farm  Gate  commenced  the  training.  Vietnamese  AD-6  pilots 
served  as  crewmembers  on  B-26s  and  T-28s,  but  disliked  flying  in  the  T-28  rear 
seats.  Yet,  they  could  not  take  over  the  front  seat  on  combat  missions  until  they 
were  qualified  in  every  respect.  At  that  point  no  need  existed  for  a  Farm  Gate 
instructor  in  the  rear  scat.  Backseat  combat  training  was  more  political  than 
practical. 

The  basing  of  Farm  Gate  and  the  Vietnamese  AD-6s  at  Bien  Hoa  might 
have  eased  combined  missions,  but  the  air  operations  center  went  on  issuing 
separate  orders.  Colonel  King  nevertheless  promoted  training  and  demonstrated 
that  air  detachments  could  operate  from  remote  locations  a  long  while.  This 
success  eventually  moved  the  1st  Fighter  Squadron  to  stage  two  AD-6s  each  to 
Pleiku  and  Da  Nang.  King  also  sent  four  T-28  pilots  to  Nha  Trang  to  give 
Vietnamese  instructors  flight  training.1 

More  to  Farm  Gate’s  liking  was  the  mission  of  January  3,  1962.  Alerted  to 
Viet  Cong  sampans  drawn  up  undei  camouflage  south  of  Saigon,  Colonel  King 
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and  Lt.  Col.  Robert  L.  Gleason  made  an  afternoon  flight  and  took  photographs 
of  the  exact  spot.  Shoitly  after  dark.  King  led  a  bomb  and  rocket  sti ike.  The 
SC-47  flareship  approached  the  target  area  with  the  T-28s  in  trail  and  about 
2,000  feet  higher.  After  the  flares  ignited,  the  strike  aircraft  swooped  down  and 
demolished  the  enemy  boats.  Photos  revealed  that  one  500-pound  bomb, 
dropped  by  Capt  William  E.  Dougherty,  scored  a  perfect  strike  in  the  middle  of 
the  sampans.2 

Such  rapid  reaction  induced  the  joint  operations  center  to  place  an  SC-47 
on  strip  alert,  ready  to  join  T-28s  and  B-26s  in  night  action.  While  these  tactics 
failed  to  wipe  out  enemy  units,  they  forced  the  Viet  Cong  to  bieak  off  attacks  and 
fade  into  the  jungle.  Meanwhile.  Vietnamese  C-47  crews  were  sufficiently  trained 
by  Februaiy  1962  to  fly  night  missions  with  Farm  Gate.' 

Farm  Gate  experience  in  the  first  months  of  1962  dictated  a  change  in 
ordnance  loads.  The  detachment  sharply  cut  back  on  general  purpose  bombs, 
and  shifted  front  the  250-pound  bomb  to  the  M-IA2  cluster  of  six  20-pound 
bombs.  By  June.  Farm  Gate  upped  its  use  of  rockets,  napalm,  and  strafing. 
Sometimes  more  than  one  canister  of  napalm  was  required  to  burn  a  hole  in  the 
ground  cover. 

Strike  aircraft  inhibited  the  Viet  Cong  from  filing.  If  the  aircrews  spied  the 
source,  they  quickly  opened  up  with  formidable  firepower.  The  T-28  packed  two 
.50-calibcr  machincguns.  the  B-26  eight.  Both  planes  carried  bontbsand  rockets.4 

The  white  smoke  of  the  M-19  marker  dissipated  too  swiftly,  while  the 
aircicws  rarely  saw  the  red  smoke  of  the  M- 1 8  tin  ough  the  jungle  canopy.  Smoke 
bombs  in  gcncial  were  unreliable,  and  the  method  of  dropping  them  on  poorly 
defined  targets  was  “most  ineffective."' 

The  first  combined  American- Vietnamese  air  operation  occurred  near  the 
end  of  December  1961.  Two  U.S.  Army  helicopter  companies  whisked  360 
Vietnamese  troops  to  five  landing  /ones  in  the  Viet  Cong-dominatcd  Zone  D, 
then  several  days  later  brought  in  additional  Hoops.  A  Vietnamese  L- 19  forward 
air  controller  and  two  AD-6  bombers  orbited  the  area  but  saw  no  taigets.  The 
troops  failed  in  their  main  mission  —  capture  of  a  radio  transmitter  —  but  killed 
two  Viet  Cong,  wounded  one.  and  captuied  forty-six  suspects. 

A  larger  operation  took  place  on  January  5.  1962.  to  rescue  prisoners  in  a 
Viet  Cong  camp  near  Saigon.  A  Vietnamese  forward  air  controller  directed 
AD-6s,  T-28s,  and  B-26s  to  fly  preparatory  strikes.  Undci  this  cover,  thirty-one 
IT-2 1  helicopters  shuttled  in  1,000  Vietnamese  troops.  These  efforts  went  for 
naught  -  the  information  about  the  prison  camp  proved  to  be  erroneous.6 

A  number  of  the  problems  in  scarch-and-dcstroy  operations  stemmed  from 
three  factors:  preliminary  air  reconnaissance  tended  to  destroy  surp.  isc,  plans  on 
occasion  were  too  complex  for  the  fledgling  Vietnamese  Air  Foicc  to  carry 
through,  and  coordination  between  ground  and  air  units  was  weak.7 

The  air  defense  system  likewise  left  much  to  be  desired.  Since  the  Soviet 
Union  had  transport  aircraft  at  Hanoi,  a  key  aim  of  the  American  presence  was 
to  deter  this  airlift  from  extending  to  Laos  and  from  affording  air  support  to  the 
Viet  Cong.  Rumors  in  early  1962  told  of  Viet  Cong  in  the  central  highlands 
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rcccix  ing  sccict  air  icsupply  diops.  Time  and  again  the  air  warning  radars  at  Tan 
Son  Nhut  and  Da  Nang  together  with  the  light  radar  at  Pleiku  picked  up 
unidentified  tracks.  At  times  these  turned  out  to  be  tricks  of  the  atmosphete.  but 
olten  wete  U.S.  Army  aircraft  on  (lights  the  tepoi  ting  center  knew  nothing  of.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Da  Nang  radai  could  not  detect  planes  flying  at  low  and 
middle  levels  because  the  terrain  to  the  west  sciecncd  them.  Furthermore,  the 
AD-6s.  T-28s.  and  B-26s  weie  unsuitable  for  intercepting  communist  aircraft 
penetrating  South  Vietnamese  airspace.  In  Februaiy  1962  General  O’Donnell 
called  for  unified  air  action.  To  establish  "law  and  order  in  the  air.” he  suggested 
that  the  air  operations  centci  control  and  coordinate  all  air  operations,  including 
helicopter  combat  support.” 

Two  mutinous  Vietnamese  llyets  lust  tested  the  air  defense  system,  designed 
to  signal  communist  intrusion.  On  the  morning  of  February  26.  1962.  the  two 
diverted  their  AD-6s  from  a  planned  strike  in  the  delta,  and  zeroed  in  on 
Piesident  Diem's  palace.  The  1st  Fighter  Squadron  scrambled  two  flights  of 
AD-6s  to  intercept  the  rebels,  but  the  planes  merely  gathered  hits  from  small- 
arms  fue.  Farm  Gate  aircraft  took  to  the  air  to  elude  possible  destruction  on  the 
ground.  Antiairciaft  fire  downed  one  of  the  two  attacking  planes,  and  its  pilot 
was  captured.  The  other  escaped  to  Phnom  Penh.  Cambodia,  where  he  emerged 
unscathed  from  a  crash  landing.  Interrogation  of  the  captuicd  flyer  confirmed 
that  the  two  pilots  were  engaged  in  a  vendetta  against  Diem's  bt  other.  Ngo  Dinh 
NIhi. 

Although  there  appeared  to  be  no  general  p  ot  against  the  government. 
Diem  grounded  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  tcmpoiarily.  Later  he  permitted  the 
Vietnamese  strike  planes  to  carry  only  20-mm  ammunition.  Still  later  lie  ostensi¬ 
bly  authorized  the  planes  a  full  ariay  of  oidnancc,  but  the  Joint  General  Staff 
testricted  bombloads  for  missions  in  11  and  III  Corps.  Ambassador  Nolting 
secured  pet  mission  from  Washington  for  Farm  Gate  aitcraft  to  support  gtound 
operations.  To  dispel  the  impression  that  the  United  States  was  taking  over  the 
fighting.  AD-6s  had  to  accompany  American  planes.9 

In  Match  1962  a  total  of  1,861  incidents  (attacks,  acts  of  terrorism,  sabo¬ 
tage.  and  subversion)  stiried  apprehension  that  the  communists  were  about  to 
step  up  the  war. 10  Pleiku  radar  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  showed  seven  unknown 
llight  tracks  over  the  central  highlands  Farm  Gate  scrambled  a  P-26  from  Rien 
Hoa.and  when  it  reached  the  area,  radar  control  placed  the  aircraft  directly  over 
one  of  the  tracks.  The  crew  saw  nothing.  The  next  day.  teconnaissancc  pilots 
noticed  some  bundles  in  the  trees.  On  the  night  of  the  20th.  Fan  Son  Nhut  radar 
detected  unknown  tracks  leading  out  of  Cambod.a.  Two  Farm  Gate  T-28s  were 
sctambled  but  the  tracks  faded.  Soon  after  these  T-28s  were  recalled,  Pleiku 
repotted  ten  to  fifteen  low-altitude  tracks  emerging  from  Cambodia.  One  SC-47 
and  two  RB-26s  were  dispatched  from  Bien  Hoa.  The  SC-47  dispensed  flares 
while  the  RB-26s  searched  in  vain." 

Upset  over  the  sharp  rise  in  Viet  Cong  incidents.  Piesident  Diem  asked  for 
U.S.  jet  interceptors  to  deal  with  enemy  overflights.  Ambassadot  Nolting  quickly 
cleatcd  the  request  with  Washington.  On  March  22  the  405th  Tactical  Fighter 
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(Above)  Vietnamese  officers  and  Amoncan 
advisors  plan  an  airlift  of  Vietnamese 
paratroopers  at  Tan  Son  Nhut. 

(Top  right)  1st  U.  Willred  G.  Narr 
demonstrates  airlift  maneuvers  with  model 
of  a  T-28  aircraft  as  two  Vietnamese 
students  look  on  at  Moody  AFB,  Ga 


(Right)  A1C  H.  R.  Wilson  and  A1C  R.  L 
Fleury  install  rockets  into  a  B-26  bomber  at 
Bien  Hoa 


(Below)  F-102  Oelta  Daggers. 
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Wing  deployed  ;i  detachment  of  the  509th  Fighter  inteiceptor  Squadron  from 
Clark  Air  Base  to  I  an  Son  Mutt.  The  detachment's  aircraft  consisted  of  three 
single-seat  F-I02s  and  one  TF-102  with  side-by-side  seating.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Stall  authorized  Americans  to  engage  and  destioy  hostile  aircraft  encounteied 
over  South  Vietnam. i: 

The  speedy  ai  rival  of  the  I-- 1 02s  pleased  the  Vietnamese  government. ' 1  Still 
the  air  defense  system  was  far  from  perfect.  In  training  exercises,  the  F- 1 02s  Hew 
much  too  fast  to  inteicept  the  slow  liaison  planes  that  acted  as  enemy  intiuders. 
Experience  also  taught  that  two  pilots  in  a  TF-102  had  a  better  chance  to 
intercept  than  one  pilot  in  an  F- 102.  Further  TF-I02s  were  thetefote  drawn  from 
the  Fifth  and  Thirteenth  Air  Forces.  On. Inly  21  Admiral  Felt  ordered  three  Navy 
AD-5Q  interceptors  from  Cubi  Point.  Philippines,  to  relieve  the  F- 1 02s.  From 
then  on.  F-  102s  and  Navy  interceptors  alternated  six-week  tours  of  air  defense 
duty. 14 

As  air  defense  and  traffic  control  improved,  the  unknown  radat  tracks 
diminished.  To  help  radar  tell  friendly  from  enemy  planes.  M  ACV  on  August  22 
ordered  every  American  military  aircraft  to  emit  Identification  Fiiend  or  Foe 
impulses  if  equipped  to  do  so.  When  months  passed  without  enemy  air  activity. 
General  Harkins  said  it  was  certain  there  was  “no  air  battle  in  Vietnam,  and  there 
arc  no  indications  that  one  will  develop."1' 

The  sudden  jump  in  Viet  Cong  incidents  during  March  1962  led  USAF 
officers  to  raise  the  question  of  enlarging  Farm  Gate  with  four  B-26s  now  in  the 
Far  East  and  with  four  T-28s.  They  reasoned  that  B-26s  were  the  best  tactical 
aircraft  for  counterinsurgency.  T-28s  were  needed  for  detachments  at  smaller 
airfields,  and  Vietnamese  forces  weic  still  learning  how  to  use  air  power  with 
ground  operations.  General  Harkins  and  Ambassador  Molting  backed  the  pro¬ 
posal.  Defense  Secretary  McNamara,  however,  noted  that  the  Vietnamese  2d 
Fighter  Squadron  was  becoming  operational.  He  asked  how  much  longer  Amer¬ 
ican  pilots  had  to  fly  with  the  Vietnamese.  General  Anthis  replied  that  Farm  Gate 
would  have  to  serve  as  a  demonstration  force  and  to  check  the  state  of  Vietnam¬ 
ese  training  and  standardization  for  quite  a  while.  McNamara  okayed  the  request 
but  delivety  of  the  planes  to  Farm  Gate  was  delayed  one  to  the  Vietnamese  Air 
Force  buildup. 

During  General  LcMay’s  Vietnam  visit  in  April  1962.  the  initial  expansion 
of  Vietnamese  strike  aircraft  neared  its  end.  The  thirty  USAF  C-47  pilots 
assigned  to  the  1st  Transportation  Group  had  released  seasoned  Vietnamese 
pilots  to  fighter  cockpits.  Moreoevcr.  twenty-five  T-28  pilots  were  combat-ready 
for  the  2d  Fighter  Squadron.  With  thirty  flying  hours  a  month  planned  forT-28s 
and  twenty-five  for  AD-6s.  the  Vietnamese  could  complete  140  T-28  and  fifty- 
five  AD-6  sorties  each  week.  Since  the  training  of  T-28  pilots  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  Farm  Gate  found  it  hatder  to  get  Vietnamese  crewmen  for  its  flights. 
Though  LeMay  noticed  marked  improvement  among  the  Vietnamese,  he 
doubted  they  could  meet  all  their  operational  demands  for  some  time  to  come. 
Because  Farm  Gate  was  flying  less  than  it  could,  LeMay  wanted  the  crews  to  log 
more  missions.  This  would  allow  American  airmen  rotating  through  Vietnam  to 
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attain  vatued  experience  that  might  well  be  needed  clsewheie.  lie  suggested 
telaxing  the  restiictions  calling  for  a  Vietnamese  crewman  to  be  aboard  1-arm 
Gate  planes  and  confining  Farm  Gate  to  offensive  missions  beyond  the  compe¬ 
tence  of  the  Vietnamese. r 

General  LeMay  won  little  support  for  these  proposals  in  Washington. 
Secictary  McNamara  sought  to  shave  American  participation  in  Vietnam,  so  as 
to  attain  an  all-out  Vietnamese  mihtaiy  effort.  Counterinsurgency  doctrine 
required  indigenous  forces  to  light  their  own  war.  McNamara  was  thus  inteiested 
in  having  the  Vietnamese  take  over  the  Farm  Gate  planes  as  soon  as  possible. l!> 

Hampei  ed  by  theoiigmal  rules  and  restrictions  and  the  scarcity  of  Vietnam¬ 
ese  tiainees.  General  Anthis  secured  the  assignment  of  eleven  Vietnamese  avia¬ 
tion  cadets  to  Farm  Gate.  Until  they  could  attend  flight  (mining  in  the  United 
States,  the  cadets  served  as  the  Vietnamese  menibet  of  every  Farm  Gate  crew. w 

Based  at  Nha  Trang  but  with  a  detachment  of  six  T-28s  at  Da  Nang,  the  2d 
Fightei  Squadron  became  fully  operational  in  mid- 1 962.  This  afforded  much- 
needed  air  power  in  the  central  and  noithern  aieas  of  Vietnam,  freeing  the  1st 
Fighter  Squadron  and  Faim  Gate  for  operations  in  the  south.  As  a  lesult. 
Vietnamese  and  Farm  Gate  sorties  multiplied,  mainly  foi  interdiction  and  close 
support.  Still  the  Vietnamese  asked  lor  too  few  an  missions.  They  neglected  to 
have  aitcraft  cover  convoys  and  trains,  to  escoit  helicoptei  assault  opeiations. 
and  to  fly  even  more  intcidiction  and  close  support  stiikes. 

But  augmenting  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  seemed  to  have  been  successful. 
Secictaiv  McNamaia  was  so  pleased  with  the  progiess  that  he  told  Geneial 
Harkins  to  firm  up  a  program  for  phaseout  of  major  U.S.  combat,  adv  isoi  v .  and 
logistic  activities  within  thiee  years.20 

The  Secretary  was  unaware  of  the  glaring  deficiencies  that  impeded  the 
Vietnamese.  Pilots  continued  in  short  supply  and  many  of  those  flying  needed 
more  training.  The  two  lighter  squadrons  had  fewer  than  a  dozen  qualified  Bight 
leaders,  and  ground  peisonnel  wcic  generally  inefficient.  The  l  -28s  lacked  ample 
fiiepowei  and  would  someday  have  to  be  replaced,  calling  loi  moie  pilot 
training.  A  lack  of  proficiency  in  night  and  all-weather  flying  diluted  efficiency. 
Ra’her  than  the  aveiage  of  one  lioui  or  less.  Vietnamese  tuinaiound  time 
between  missions  aveiaged  between  two  ana  thiee  houis.  I  he  fastest  sciamble 
time  for  a  Vietnamese  C-47  llaieship  was  foitv  minutes,  and  ovei  an  hour  was 
normal.  The  Vietnamese  were  cleat cd  to  opeiate  with  a  full  anay  ol  ordnance, 
but  their  strike  aircraft  were  armed  solely  with  napalm,  i  ockets.  small  fiagmenta- 
tion  bombs,  and  cannons.  They  were  leluctant  to  move  ancialt  to  advanced 
locations  because  of  poor  housing  and  messing  at  Da  Nang  and  Pleiku.  and  the 
low  pay  for  temporal y  duty. 

Gcnen.l  Anthis  estimated  that  the  two  Vietnamese  fightei  squadrons,  with 
twenty-seven  I -28s  and  twenty-two  AD-6s.  should  geneiate  1.470  opeiational 
sortiesa  month  seventy  percent  for  combat  and  thirty  pci  cent  foi  tiainingand 
maintenance.  Actually  an  average  ol  seven  AD-6s.  eleven  I  -28s.  eleven  I.-l'K. 
and  eight  C-47s  vveie  available  each  dav  to  the  tactical  an  contiol  system. 
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Since  (he  number  of  Vietnamese  combat  sorties  fell  short  ol  meeting  the 
rising  demands  for  air  missions.  Farm  Gate  operations  teached  new  high  levels. 
By  August  it  was  clear  that  Farm  Gate  had  to  have  ftesh  aircraft  and  crews.  The 
coming  of  two  new  U.S.  Army  helicopter  companies  in  September  meant  even 
greater  requirements  for  escort  and  supply  sorties  by  strike  aiictaft.  'I  bis  clashed 
with  Secretary  McNamara's  desiie  to  phase  out  Ameiican  units. 21 

General  Anthis  had  foteseen  that  mission  demands  would  compel  Farm 
Gate  planes  to  stietch  beyond  monthly  programmed  (lying  houis.  He  suggested 
that  additional  USAP  units  be  allocated  to  Vietnam,  chiclly  to  allow  air  strike 
teams  to  be  kept  permanently  on  station  at  Plcikuand  Soe  I  rang.  I  hirtccnth  Air 
Force  in  mid-August  sent  Farm  Gate  four  B-26s  from  Far  Fast  assets." 

Farm  Gate  continued  to  fly  too  many  houis.  and  in  September  Anthis  asked 
for  ten  more  B-26s.  five  T-28s,  and  two  C-47 s.  Geneial  Harkins  made  no  reply, 
but  PACAF  lecommended  that  the  Air  Staff  put  the  proposal  on  the  agenda  of 
the  October  Secretary  of  Defense  Conference.  Gen.  Waltei  C.  Sweeney.  Jr., 
commander  of  Tactical  Air  Command,  and  Brig.  Gen.  Gilbeit  I..  Piitchard. 
Special  Air  Warfare  Center  commander,  agreed  that  the  Air  Force  could  furnish 
the  planes  and  ci  cws.  However,  they  cautioned  Anthis  to  "go  slow"  in  adding  to 
Farm  Gate  until  he  was  completely  convinced  that  the  Vietnamese  weie  doing  as 
much  as  they  could.  Sweeney  did  not  want  Farm  Gate  "to  become  a  ciutch  to 
compromise  progressive  and  objective  development  of  indigenous  capa¬ 
bilities."1' 

Allegedly  to  confuse  the  Viet  Cong,  the  Vietnamese  renumbered  their 
squadrons  in  September.’4  With  the  new  designations  went  an  emphasis  on  the 
organizational  unity  of  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force.  Perhaps  the  structure  was 
partly  inspired  by  the  pioposal  of  the  U.S.  Army  Chief  of  Staff.  Gen.  Geoige  H. 
Decker,  to  transfer  Vietnamese  helicopter  and  liaison  squadrons  to  the  Vietnam¬ 
ese  army.2' 

Securing  the  go-ahead  from  the  Aii  Staff  in  October  to  give  additional 
aircraft  to  Farm  Gate.  PACAF"  suggested  this  action  to  CINCPAC.  Briefed  on 
October  8  in  Hawaii.  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  was  still  bent  on  building  a 
wholly  adequate  Vietnamese  Air  Force.  He  said  theie  should  not  be  1 30  but  300 
or  mote  Vietnamese  officcis  taking  flight  training  in  the  United  States.  Since  no 
Vietnamese  pilots  were  in  training  to  fly  B-26s.  the  Secretary  asked  Admiral  Felt 
to  explore  the  prospect  of  procuring  thirty  Chinese  Nationalists  for  the  Vietnam¬ 
ese  C-47s.  This  would  release  thirty  transpoit  pilots  for  B-26  tiansitional  naming. 
As  for  Farm  Gate  expansion.  McNamara  said,  if  Geneial  Haikins  needed  a 
bigger  pi  ogi  am.  lie  should  present  his  case  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  ol  Stafl.  He  himsell 
was  "cool"  to  the  idea,  for  it  was  contiary  to  the  President's  desire  to  build 
indigenous  forces.  Faun  Gate  ought  to  train  Vietnamese  i  at  her  than  to  operate.2'' 

Farm  Gate  operations  in  August  hadsoaied  to  sixty-l is  e  pci  cent  oven  those 
in  July.  But  in  September  they  had  to  be  pruned  to  thiity-seven  peiccnt  ol  the 
July  totals,  owing  chiefly  to  the  one-ciew-per-aircraft  manning  ratio  not 
enough  to  sustain  the  high  rate  of  missions.  The  Vietnamese  wanted  the  eleven 
aviation  cadets  returned  for  language  training  bel'oie  going  on  to  the  United 
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States  to  become  pilots.  To  furnish  the  crewmen  required  on  Farm  Gate  planes, 
the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  sent  fifteen  noncommissioned  officers  to  Farm  Gate. 
This  plugged  the  gap  but  was  a  subterfuge,  because  the  enlisied  Vietnamese  were 
uninterested  in  flight  training.  When  Genera!  Moorman.  Thirteenth  Air  Force 
commander,  heaid  of  the  arrangement,  he  urged  Anthis  to  do  his  best  to  meet 
McNamara’s  wishes. 27 

Admiral  Felt  visited  Vietnam  in  late  October  and  talked  with  Anthis.  He 
.aid  Vietnamese  opposition  had  scuttled  the  prospect  of  using  Chinese  pilots  to 
fly  Vietnamese  transports.  Any  Farm  Gate  growth  would  have  to  be  small  and 
pica  meal. 2S 

Acting  on  Anthis’ suggestion  to  shore  up  Farm  Gate.  General  Harkins  in 
November  asked  for  five  T-28s.  ten  B-26s.  and  two  C-47s.  More,  he  said,  would 
likely  be  required  in  the  future.  Admiral  Feit  routed  the  request  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  adding  tha'  he  saw  no  other  way  to  secure  the  urgently  needed  combat  air 
power. N 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  well  knew  that  President  Kennedy  wished  the 
Ameiicans  to  prepare  the  Vietnamese  to  fight  their  own  war.  Hence  in  November 
and  December  the  chiefs  carefully  weighed  the  question  of  bolstering  Farm  Gate. 
They  likewise  plumbed  the  oft-stated  position  that  counterinsurgency  was  for  the 
most  part  a  ground  war,  with  air  forces  accounting  for  maybe  ten  percent  of  the 
effort.  Some  USAF  officers  viewed  counting  Viet  Cong  casualties  as  an 
“unpleasant  task”and  “not  necessarily  the  military  objective.”  Even  so.  statistics 
on  the  number  of  enemy  killed,  wounded,  and  captured  were  important.  In  all 
known  cases  where  ground  forces  entered  areas  struck  by  air.  their  actual  body 
count  exceeded  aircrew  claims.  (Of  the  estimated  number  of  enemy  casualties  in 
1962,  twenty-eight  percent  were  due  to  Vietnamese  and  American  air  power.)  Yet 
air  operations  did  more.  They  shrunk  the  enemy’s  options,  ci  imped  his  move¬ 
ments  and  attacks,  flew  in  men  and  supplies  to  assault  him.  protected  surface 
convoys  and  trains  as  well  as  hcliborne  assaul's,  and  thwarted  the  foe  from 
massing  large  forces  in  the  field.  Air  power  had  proved  —  at  least  to  USAF 
officers  -  that  it  held  equal  rank  with  ground  operations  in  any  counterinsur¬ 
gency  venture. 10 

This  assessment  was  not  altogether  shared  in  Washington.  Followinga  visit 
to  Southeast  Asia  in  December  1962.  Roger  Hilsman.  Assistant  Secretary  ol 
State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  and  the  President's  Special  Assistant  for  Far 
Eastern  Aflairs,  Michael  V.  Forrestal,  reported: 

On  the  use  of  air  power  and  the  danger  of  adverse  political  effects  our  impression  is 
that  the  controls  on  air  strikes  and  the  |  -oced tires  for  checking  intelligence  against  all 
sources  arc  excellent  In  spue  of  this,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  be  sure  that .  T  power  is 
being  used  in  a  way  that  minimizes  the  adverse  political  effects  and  the  ase  of  air 
power  is  going  up  enormously  11 

In  December  the  Joint  Chiefs  recommended  expanding  Fatm  Gate,  so  it 
could  keep  abreast  of  the  burgeoning  requests  for  air  support.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  concurred,  the  State  Department  agreed,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  year 
the  President  approved  the  requested  increase  in  Farm  Gate  aircraft. 12 
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XIII.  Air  Operations,  1962: 
Interdiction,  Strikes, 
and  Reconnaissance 


In  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict,  interdiction  had  slowed  the  flow 
of  enemy  forces,  supplies,  and  equipment  into  and  within  battle  areas.  In 
Vietnam,  according  to  General  Anthis.  "the  most  lucrative  targets"  were  Viet 
Cong  training  areas,  troop  concentrations,  supply  depots,  and  sampans.  Admi¬ 
ral  Felt  and  General  O’Donnell  had  the  same  impression.  Interdiction  air  attacks 
against  Viet  Cong  base  areas  held  a  special  attiaction  because  the  Vietnamese 
ground  forces  seldom  penetrated  to  them.1 

Yet  air  interdiction  was  very  complex.  The  Viet  Cong  rarely  wore  distinctive 
uniforms,  and  they  mingled  freely  with  civilians.  To  tell  them  from  the  general 
populace  called  for  timely  intelligence  and  reliable  aerial  reconnaissance.  Unfor¬ 
tunately.  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  owned  but  two  C47s  rigged  with  cameras  for 
day  photography.  The  single  air  photo  intelligence  center  and  its  twelve  photo 
observers  were  situated  in  the  J-2  division  of  the  Joint  General  Staff.  The  L-19 
observers  could  do  visual  reconnaissance,  but  the  best  of  them  were  being  shifted 
to  tactical  fighters.2 

Able  Mablc  RF-IOIs  operated  out  of  Don  Muang  Airport  near  Bangkok. 
Thailand.  They  sustained  a  daily  sortie  rate  of  2.8  flights,  and  photographed 
high-priority  areas  of  interest  to  MACVand  the  Vietnamese.  When  over  South 
Vietnam,  these  planes  as  a  rule  staged  through  Tan  Son  Nhut.  where  they  turned 
over  their  film  to  the  small  USAF  photo  processing  cell  for  interpretation. 
Although  the  RF-IOI  was  good  for  general  reconnaissance  of  clearly  fixed 
targets,  it  was  not  suited  to  spotting  an  enemy  who  hid  under  heavy  foliage  by 
day  and  moved  at  night.  Furthermore,  processing  and  interpreting  the  photog¬ 
raphy  in  Saigon,  then  delivering  it  to  requesting  units  by  U.S.  Army  courier 
plane,  usually  took  several  days.  Some  ground  commanders  complained  that  the 
interval  between  a  request  and  a  delivery  was  at  times  thirty  to  forty-five  days. ' 

Intelligence  from  members  of  the  enemy  forces  was  needed,  and  it  wa., 
scarce.  Starting  in  December  1961,  U.S.  intelligence  advisors  did  their  best  to 
teach  their  methods  to  Vietnamese.  Besides  the  44  specialists  in  IV'  CV  J-2 
(Intelligence),  230  Americans  worked  with  Vietnamese  units  in  the  field.  Unpro¬ 
ductive  from  the  USAF  point  of  view,  MACV  intelligence  was  oriented  toward 
ground  operations,4 

Normally,  Vietnamese  interrogations  of  prisoners  should  have  yielded  sig¬ 
nificant  information.  But  the  law  authorized  the  military  to  hold  prisoners  only 
two  days  before  handirg  them  over  to  provincial  authorities  for  a  court  hearing. 
This  was  not  time  enough  to  learn  about  enemy  activities  vulnerable  to  air 
interdiction. 
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Vietnamese  arms  units  in  the  field,  provincial  officials,  and  co\eit  agents 
could  request  Saigon  for  specific  xtiikes.  If  Saigon  appioved.  Vietnamese  pilots 
wcie  lice  to  attack  these  taigets.  usually  marked  In  air  observers.  While  USAF 
ot fleets  vveie  not  empowered  to  question  an  appioved  strike,  General  Anthis 
asked  lor  "positive  control”  by  ladarot  lonvaid  air  conn  oilers  when  Farm  Gate 
ait  craft  took  pat  t.  1  at  gets  were  often  described  in  vague  terms  like  “gioups  of 
huts."  "tioop  concentrations."  or  “VC  strong  points."  and  were  ficquently 
hidden  under  jungle  cover. 

In  spite  o!  piecautions  air  strikes  vvete  dangerous,  particulaily  in  heavily 
populated  and  pooilv  mapped  legions.  In  January  1962.  lor  example.  Vietir.m- 
ese  officei  s  wanted  an  :.ir  strike  at  dawn  on  the  Viet  Cong-held  v  illage  of  Ba  Thu 
in  the  Parrot’s  Beak  close  to  the  Cambodian  border  in  War  Zone  C  Because  the 
Vietnamese  could  not  handle  predawn  takeoffs.  Farm  Gate  was  asked  to  fiv  the 
mission.  At  first  Colonel  Gleason.  1-atm  Gate  commander,  thought  the  target 
too  close  to  Cambodia,  but  accepted  the  task  when  the  Vc.  namesc  labeled  it 
crucial. 

Radat  at  dan  Son  Nliut  monitored  the  flight,  warning  the  planes  as  they 
neared  the  canal  that  supposedly  was  the  bolder.  The  aircraft  failed  to  icceive  the 
message,  but  an  SC-47  that  had  pet  formed  weather  icconnaisance  was  flying 
back  and  forth  over  the  canal  to  mark  it.  From  another  SC-47  positioned  along 
me  border.  Colonel  Gleason  led  and  an  airborne  coordinator  directed  the  strike. 
As  eight  T-28s  and  three  B-26s  bombed,  rocketed,  napalmcd.  and  strafed,  the 
Ministei  of  Defense  and  the  III  Cot ps  commander  watched  from  a  C-47. 

The  Farm  Gate  commander  felt  suie  no  one  had  made  a  mistake.  Yet  a  few 
days  later,  the  Cambodian  government  charged  T-28s  with  having  ciosscd  the 
frontier,  killed  a  villager,  and  injuied  three  otlieix.  The  Vietnamese  defense 
ministei  shrugged  off  the  protest,  saving  that  the  whole  area  was  a  "VC  hot  bed." 
The  State  Department,  however,  wished  to  prevent  disruption  of  Vietnamese* 
Cambodian  telations.  At  American  insistence  Saigon  apologized  and  awarded 
compensation.  General  Anthis,  2d  ADVON  commander,  forbade  Fat m  Gate  to 
sti ike  within  five  nulcs  of  :..c  border  dining  daylight  and  ten  miles  at  night. 
Moieovci  a  lorward  air  controllet.  airborne  or  on  the  ground,  had  to  mark  the 
taigets.  These  rest  fictions  might  haveaf.  rded  the  Viet  Cong  complete  sanctuatv 
along  the  border,  but  the  mles  did  not  apply  to  Vietnamese  pilots  who  could 
operate  more  Ireclv/’ 

Toward  the  end  of  Januaiy.  all  available  Vietnamese  and  Farm  Gate  planes 
at  Bien  Hoa.  Pleiku.  and  Da  Nang  simultaneously  attacked  fourteen  carefully 
pinpointed  targets  in  five  areas.  After-action  reports  revealed  good  results.  The 
defense  minister  said  the  strikes  were  so  timely  and  accurate  that  the  Viet  Cong 
suspected  spies  in  their  midst.  All  the  same,  top  American  officials  had  nagging 
doubts  about  the  validity  of  the  targets  selected  by  the  Vietnamese.  They  stressed 
to  the  Joint  General  Staff  the  value  of  intelligence,  proper  contiols.  and  serious 
poststrikc  assessments. 

Admiial  Felt.  C1NCRAC.  knew  the  pioblems  of  bombing  areas  where 
friendly  and  hostile  people  intermingled.  Impiessed  by  Vietnamese  officers  who 
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wanted  to  avoid  using  weapons  against  innocent  persons,  he  sponsored  better 
air-ground  communications  for  close  air  support. k 

At  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Conference  on  February  19.  1962.  Gereral 
Anthis  showed  how  air  interdiction  hurt  the  Viet  Cong.  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara  evinced  interest  in  using  flares  for  strikes  to  relieve  outposts  unde' 
night  assault.  He  ordered  CINCPAC  and  MACV  to  furnish  hamlets  cheap  but 
efficient  short-range  VHF-FM  voice  radios,  so  they  could  call  for  help  when 
attacked.  The  Secretary  warned  that  U.S.  advisors  were  to  do  nothing  that  the 
Vietnamese  could  do  for  themselves,  and  were  to  risk  hazards  only  when 
inescapable.9 

Well-managed  interdiction  based  on  hard  intelligence  worked  remarkably 
well.  On  March  2  the  11  Corps  commander  requested  an  immediate  strike  against 
a  group  of  Viet  Cong  holding  a  meeting  in  the  village  of  Hung  Nhon.  The  air 
operations  center  validated  the  icquest  and  dispatched  two  Vietnamese  AD-6s 
and  a  Farm  Gate  B-26.  They  killed  at  least  twelve."’ 

Even  so.  the  issue  of  haphazard  a‘r  attacks  lived  on.  Two  U.S.  Army 
advisors  informed  Army  Brig.  Gen.  Harvey  J.  Jablonsky,  the  MACV  J-4 
(Logistics),  that  the  Viet  Cong  were  exploiting  strafing  and  bombing  attacks  for 
propaganda  purposes.  By  removingjust  the  killed  and  wounded  males,  they  gave 
the  villagers  the  idea  that  the  women  and  children  left  behind  were  the  targets  and 
victims  of  air  strikes.  Jablonsky  passed  this  information  on  to  Ambassador 
Nolting.  who  on  March  3  met  with  Generals  Haikins.  Timmes.  Jablonsky.  and 
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Anthis.  Nolting  at  first  thought  of  curtailing  air  activity,  but  Jablonsky  would 
not  cite  instances  of  air  attack.  Harkins  then  pointed  out  that  lighter  curbs  would 
benefit  merely  the  Viet  Cong. 11 

General  Jablonsky  in  Hawaii  repeated  the  charge  he  had  made  ir.  Saigon, 
and  the  question  was  reexamined  at  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Conference  of 
March  21.  Ambassador  Nolting  urged  close  scrutiny  to  prevent  killing  innocent 
people,  and  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  agreed  to  allow  air  operations  to  go 
on  under  strict  controls  and  stringent  intelligence  criteria.  Roger  Hilsnian. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  later  defined  this  decision  as 
the  worst  of  two  worlds  —  military  men  disturbed  by  air  restrictions  and 
diplomats  fretting  about  propaganda  benefits  to  the  enemy. 12 

To  assist  the  Vietnamese  in  gathering  better  intelligence  of  air  force  interest. 
Admiral  Felt  authorized  and  the  Air  Force  sent  a  detachment  of  the  6499th 
Support  Group  to  Saigon.  Six  officer  and  six  enlisted  intelligence  specialists 
arrived  in  March,  but  two  officers  weie  unqualified  and  removed.  Denied  direct 
access  to  enemy  prisoners,  the  others  could  ask  questions  only  through  Vietnam¬ 
ese  interrogators.1' 

An  additional  obstacle  was  the  lengthy  procedure  in  processinga  request  for 
a  preplanned  interdiction  strike.  The  2d  ADVON  inteMigence  directorate  could 
propose  a  target,  and  the  Joint  General  Staffs  air  photo  intelligence  center 
researched  and  prepared  data  sheets  and  folders.  One  copy  went  to  the  province 
chief  for  checking,  a  second  to  the  air  operations  center  for  preliminary  planning. 
Field  Command  next  decided  if  the  target  was  susceptible  to  ground  action, 
which  took  precedence  over  air.  These  steps  could  consume  several  days  or 
several  weeks.  Actually,  most  intelligence  rose  from  the  ground  force  division 
and  province  chief  levels.  These  authorities  often  suggested  targets  to  the  corps 
commander  who  routed  the  requests  to  the  operations  center.  Yet  no  matter  how 
intelligence  generated  strikes,  the  province  chief  was  the  key.  He  alone  deter¬ 
mined  whether  bombing  a  target  would  imperil  his  people. IJ 

To  pinpoint  Viet  Cong  radio  transmitters  for  air  intelligence,  the  Air  Force 
delivered  a  C-54  to  Vietnam  in  March  1962.  The  transport  featured  infrared 
detectors,  cameras,  and  a  high-frequency  direction  finder. 15  About  the  same 
time,  the  IJ.S.  Army  Security  Agency  put  airborne  radio  homing  units  in  three 
Army  L-20s.  During  their  first  operational  flight  on  the  12th  of  April,  the  C-54 
and  L-20s  came  upon  far  more  Viet  Cong  radio  transmitters  than  expected 
However,  the  direction  finding  equipment  could  not  give  a  precise  fix  on  the 
radio  sites.  The  Viet  Cong  radios  were  short-range,  low-power  sets,  and  they 
operated  in  periodic  short  bursts.  Though  the  American  cqipment  was  not 
advanced  enough  to  place  the  signals  accurately,  the  C-54  flew  102  special 
missions  in  ten  months.  The  cameras  worked  fine  for  ordinary  photography,  but 
the  infrared  and  the  direction  finder  did  poorly.16 

The  USAF  pilots  could  return  fire  against  “a  known  source" in  self-defense, 
but  needed  to  be  very  careful  for 'hey  rarely  knew  a  source's  exact  location.  In  the 
daytime,  Farm  Gate  planes  could  not  fire  unless  under  positive  control  of  a 
Vietnamese  forward  air  controller,  and  cooperation  with  Vietnamese  L-19  con- 
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trollers  was  frequently  difficult.  In  addition  the  elaborate  reconnaissance  and  the 
target  marking  no  doubt  alerted  the  Viet  Cong  to  impending  strikes.  This 
impeded  action  against  an  already  elusive  foe. 17 

In  the  spring  of  1962,  interdiction  focused  on  small  groups  of  guerrillas  and 
sampans  near  Vietnamese  army  positions.  Then  late  in  May,  the  Joint  General 
Staff  and  M  ACV  targeted  the  Do  Xa  War  Zone  headquarters  area  of  Interzonc 
V.  With  utmost  care  they  identified,  authenticated,  and  pinpointed  nineteen 
targets  spread  over  an  area  of  230  square  miles.  As  a  final  validation,  a  plane  flew 
a  Viet  Cong  defector  over  the  area. 

Vietnamese  and  American  aircraft  —  eleven  B-26s,  eleven  AD-6s.  and  six 
T-28s  —  took  off  on  May  27.  Bad  weather  obscured  five  of  the  targets,  but  the 
planes  made  repeated  strikes  on  the  other  fourteen.  Regardless  of  the  careful 
preparations,  a  B-26  pounded  the  friendly  village  of  Dak  Ket,  killing  four  persons 
and  demolishing  a  dozen  buildings.  The  strike  pilots  saw  no  Viet  Cong  on  any  of 
their  runs,  but  bomb  damage  assessment  photography  showed  a  command  post 
wiped  out,  fourteen  other  structures  burned  and  destroyed,  and  thirty  damaged. 
The  Vietnamese  field  commanders  hailed  the  attacks  as  a  “total  success."  and 
Ngo  Dinh  Nhu  (President  Diem’s  brother)  reported  about  four  hundred  enemy 
killed.  Some  Viet  Cong  defectors  later  credited  their  change  of  heart  to  the 
bombings."' 

Both  PACAF  and  2d  ADVON  were  willing  to  accept  the  mission  of 
disrupting  Viet  Cong  security  in  base  areas  beyond  the  reach  of  ground  forces. 
The  American  Embassy  in  Saigon  nonetheless  questioned  the  wisdom  of  the 
attacks.  Some  U.S.  observers  were  positive  that  air  power  at  Dak  Ket  had  killed 
no  more  than  fifty  of  the  enemy.  The  commander  of  Interzone  V  had  escaped. 
Innocents  had  been  killed.  Consequently,  Genera!  Anthis  ordered  Farm  Gate  i:o 
longer  to  fly  free-arca  missions  without  a  forward  air  controller. 19 

As  spring  wore  on,  a  more  extreme  belief  nudged  aside  assertions  of  how  air 
intcidiction  hurt  pacification  because  it  endangered  guiltless  people.  On  April  15 
M  AC V  published  the  first  extensive  Viet  Cong  order  of  battle,  listing  cightccen 
battalions,  seventy-nine  companies,  and  137  platoons.  The  overall  strength  was 
put  at  16,305,  less  than  the  25,000  estimated  by  the  Vietnamese.  But  backing  up 
the  regular  troops  were  paramilitary  organizations  of  around  10,000  part-time 
guerrillas.  And  over  the  first  two  weeks  of  May.  1 .000  to  1 ,800  more  Viet  Cong 
had  stolen  into  Zone  D  from  Laos  to  form  a  new  battalion.  After  weighing  this 
information.  MACV  J-2  (Intelligence)  concluded  that  air  interdiction  had  no 
military  effect  on  the  Viet  Cong.20 

What  then  could  isolate  the  Viet  Cong  from  the  populace  who  furnished 
them  food  and  other  supplies?  Or  from  their  logistic  routes  that  brought  them 
weapons,  ammunition,  medical  materials,  and  fresh  troops?  There  was  no  other 
way  than  by  air  interdiction  and  ground  thrusts  into  enemy  base  areas.  Admiral 
Felt  desired  these  missions  continued.  He  especially  wanted  Vietnamese  rangers 
and  regular  units  to  fight  guerrilla-style  in  the  Viet  Cong  war  zones.  “It  is,  of 
course,  basic  to  our  side,”  F'clt  told  General  Hat  kins,  “that  the  initiative  be  denied 
the  VC.  Our  concept  is  to  harass  them,  push  them  down  and  extend  them  far 
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beyond  the  capabilities  of  their  logistics  support,  thus  destroying  them.”  On  the 
other  hand.  Harkins  deemed  nearly  all  of  the  ground  commanders  too  inexpe¬ 
rienced  for  large-scale  efforts,  and  the  rangers  lacked  leaders  for  extended  field 
operations. 21 

Unlike  the  army,  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  could  carry  the  war  into  the 
jungle  areas  held  by  the  Viet  Cong.  What  the  pilots  needed  was  valid  target 
intelligence.  In  August  Col.  Ralph  A.  Newman,  air  liaison  office)  with  Vietnam¬ 
ese  Air  Foice  Field  Command,  instructed  liaison  officers  to  work  closely  with  the 
ground  forces  at  division  and  regimental  levels.  The  aim  was  to  identity  targets 
tor  interdiction,  chiefly  for  Vietnamese  planes  returning  from  sorties  with  unused 
ordnance.  Most  crews  hesitated  to  land  with  bombs  and  rockets  hanging  outside 
the  aircraft,  and  since  1958  had  jettisoned  them  on  vacant  land  near  the  airfields. 
Aware  of  this  waste,  Gereral  Anthis  proposed  assigning  preplanned  targets, 
preferably  fit  Zone  D,  so  "t  least  die  munitions  would  fall  on  Viet  Cong  territory. 
Anthis  and  the  air  liaison  officers  pressured  I  and  II  Corps  to  accept  this 
proposal.  They  stressed  that  a  backlog  of  such  targets  would  ease  scheduling, 
distribution,  and  use  of  aircraft,  as  well  as  keep  the  Viet  Cong  off-balance.  By 
September  1962,  however,  the  suggestion  was  still  hanging  fire." 

Admiral  Felt  asked  General  Harkins.  MACV  commander,  whether  "area 
denial”  methods  might  make  Zone  D  too  hot  for  the  Viet  Cong.  Felt  advised: 

Entire  extent  of  techniques  and  de\  ices  available  (or  such  purpose  should  be  used  We 
have  in  mind,  for  example,  scatter  bombing  with  butterfly  bombs,  proven  lethal  in 
Korea,  and  other  type  AE  mines.  We  also  visualize  use  of  chemical  irritants  and 
defoliants  to  expose  targets  for  air  strikes  In  other  words  we  want  to  destroy  or 
drive  sick,  starved,  blistered,  and  blasted  Viet  Cong  from  Zone  1)  so  that  we  can  scoop 
them  up  outside  ol  their  nest  or  prevent  th.m  Irom  setting  loot  in  the  area  again  ' 

Thus  spurred.  MACV  and  the  Joint  General  Staff  started  to  target  War 
Zones  D  and  X  (headquarters  of  Viet  Cong  lnter/one  V)  for  an  intensive  air 
campaign.  On  October  3  the  5th  Division  submitted  129  specific  targets.  Pi  evi¬ 
dent  Diem  next  ordered  a  five-day  bombing  attack  in  Zone  D  to  begin  on 
November  I ,  followed  by  a  Special  Forces  ground  penetration.  He  also  called  for 
the  1  and  II  Corps  to  cooperate  in  a  similar  bombing  and  to  follow  up  penetration 
into  War  Zone  X  which  lay  in  the  mountains  dividing  the  two  corps.  Gradually, 
the  corps  commanders  and  Field  Command  obtained  many  more  targets 
through  military  channels.  Provincial  duels  designated  fiec  areas  lor  an  attack. 
Vietnamese  crews  could  strike  these  areas  without  a  forward  air  controllei .  but 
Farm  Gate  had  to  have  targets  marked  by  a  Vetname.se  1.-19. :J 

Review  of  the  free  areas  came  when  Vietnam’s  strained  relations  with 
Cambodia  worsened.  Feeling  threatened  by  both  South  Vietnam  and  Thailand. 
Cambodia  on  August  20. 1962,  had  appealed  to  President  Kennedy  fora  neutial 
status  like  that  of  Laos.  President  Diem  resented  the  implication  that  South 
Vietnam  was  an  aggressor.  He  said  there  was  little  question  that  Viet  Cong 
redoubts  drew  support  from  across  the  border.  Vietnamese  troops  who  carried 
out  sporadic  raids  into  Cambodia  bad  captured  communist  weapons  and 
ammunition  destined  for  the  Viet  Cong.  Undeterred,  Prince  Norodom  Siha- 
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nouk,  Cambodian  Chief  of  State,  charged  on  September  10  that  Vietnamese 
amphibious  craft  under  air  cover  had  violated  his  country's  soil.  Any  more  such 
aggressive  acts,  he  threatened,  would  lead  to  severed  diplomatic  relations,  tecog- 
nition  of  North  Vietnam,  and  closer  ties  with  China.  Five  weeks  later,  Vietnam¬ 
ese  naval  forces  moved  against  the  island  of  Phu  Quoc  neat  the  Cambodian 
coast.  They  seized  seventeen  tons  of  ingredients  for  making  explosives.2' 

Sihanouk's  threat  to  invite  Chinese  assistance  startled  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  Ambassadot  Nolting  met  with  President  Diem  and  stressed  there  must  be 
no  military  action  that  might  bring  Chinese  Communist  forces  onto  Vietnam’s 
flank.  In  compliance  the  Joint  General  Staff  banned  ground  and  ait  operations 
within  ten  kilometers  of  the  Cambodian  border,  ifa  river,  road,  or  other  physical 
feature  clearly  marked  the  border.  Vietnamese  forces  could  pursue  the  enemy  to 
within  two  and  one-half  kilometers.  Otherwise  the  chase  would  cease  at  eight 
kilometers.  Vietnamese  pilots  could  open  fire  on  a  hostile  aircraft  ten  kilometers 
inside  South  Vietnam,  if  certain  that  the  plane  would  fall  inside  Vietnamese 
ten itory  if  shot  down.’6 

Though  the  border  restrictions  did  not  sit  well  with  Vietnamese  officials. 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  wondered  whether 
the  restraints  went  far  enough.  ''Militarily."  Rusk  cabled  Nolting, 

there  is  general  agreement  that  success  lies  not  in  drawing  tight  cordon  santtairc  til 
Magmol  manner  along  vaguely  defined  frontier  but  primarily  in  woiking  outwards 
from  rural  areas  won  and.  secondarily,  through  strikes  against  VC  strongholds 
Usefulness  of  latter,  when  carried  out  near  frontier,  must  be  considered  less  important 
than  political-diplomatic  problem. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  suggested  a  new  name  be  found  for  "free  areas."  Admiial 
Felt  did  not  object,  and  2d  Air  Division  (formerly  2d  ADVON)  commenced  to 
call  them  "approved  interdiction  targets."” 

To  Gcnctal  Anthis.  sponsorship  of  “area  denial"  by  Admiral  Felt  "smacked 
of  indiscriminate  bombing.”  Even  in  Zone  D  it  was  impossible  to  know  positively 
that  all  victims  w'ere  Viet  Cong.  When  Felt  proposed  having  C  - 1 23s  drop  ten 
thousand  pounds  of  napalm  on  marked  targets  during  a  gtound  offensive  into 
Zone  D,  Secretary  Rusk  objected.  He  wanted  napalm  confined  to  high-priority 
targets  that  were  clearly  Viet  Cong  installations.  Moreover,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  retained  the  right  to  pass  on  all  plans  meaning  to  use  napalm  in  large 
amounts. 

In  the  end.  General  Harkins  withheld  I’SAF  aircraft  from  delivering 
napalm  in  Zone  D  and  allowed  the  Vietnamese  to  do  so.  Ambassador  Nolting 
supported  this  decision.  The  curbs  put  on  Americans  made  it  hard  to  carry  the 
war  to  the  heart  of  the  enemy  sanctuaries.  The  best  that  General  Anthis  could  do 
was  to  allow  F-  102s  to  fly  across  Zone  Dat  night,  breaking  the  sound  barrier  and 
causing  sonic  booms.  "It  may  not  destroy  anything."  Anthis  said,  "but  I  can  say 
positively  there  has  been  considerable  VC  sleep  lost  in  the  last  few  weeks.”21' 

Scarcely  less  important  than  interdiction  was  USAFsupport  of  Vietnamese 
ground  operations.  Air  Force  officers  constantly  offered  air  support  to  ground 
commanders  through  the  tactical  air  control  system.  To  sell  this  support,  steps 
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were  taken  to  strengthen  the  air  operations  center  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  and  the  radar 
facilities  at  Da  Nang  and  Pleiku,  procure  and  employ  American  air  liaison 
officers  and  forward  air  controllers,  and  persuade  locally  powerful  army  com¬ 
manders  to  coordinate  with  air  forces.  In  general  these  commanders  were  jealous 
of  their  authority  secretive  about  their  plans,  and  inexperienced  in  applying 
tactical  air  support.  Inasmuch  as  the  air  operations  center  depended  on  day-to- 
day  knowledge  of  Vietnamese  ground  operations,  U.S.  Army  and  Vietnamese 
liaison  officers  were  assigned  to  the  center  in  February  1962.  The  idea  was  to 
inject  tactical  air  into  operational  planning  at  the  outset.3” 

If  Vietnamese  ground  commanders  had  but  an  inkling  of  how  the  support 
system  was  supposed  to  work,  U.S.  Army  advisors  had  not  the  air  experience  to 
qualify  them  as  air  liaison  officers.  They  refused  to  accept  the  tactical  air  control 
system  outright,  and  from  the  USAF  view  were  “quick  to  criticize,  slow  to 
help."'0 

Bolstering  of  the  joint  operations  center  was  one  of  the  benefits  accruing 
from  the  April  1962  visit  of  General  LeMay.  He  ordered  several  USAF  officers 
assigned  to  the  center,  Lt.  Col.  Charles  J.  Bowers  assuming  the  duties  of  deputy 
director.  These  officers  monitored  and  encouraged  the  submission  of  daily 
requirements  for  air  support,  and  allocated  sorties  on  the  basis  of  available 
aircraft.'1 

Quite  a  few  things  weakened  centralized  control  of  tactical  aircraft.  Inexpe¬ 
rienced  personnel  and  unreliable  equipment  bred  problems.  In  April,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  communications  between  Tan  Son  Nhut  and  Da  Nang  remained  out  for 
three  days.  Moving  aircraft  from  rotational  duty  at  Da  Nang  and  Pleiku 
demanded  special  approval  from  Vietnamese  Air  Force  headquarters.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  air  operations  center  could  not  route  these  planes  rapidly  to  areas  of 
greater  need.  Also,  the  center  was  heavily  committed  to  operations  requested  by 
Field  Command  and  Ill  Corps.  This  led  I  Corps  at  Da  Nang  and  II  Corps  at 
Pleiku  to  look  upon  the  AD-6s  at  these  fields  as  theirs  to  use  without  telling  the 
center.  Likewise,  the  fighter  squadron  at  Nha  Trang  now  and  then  flew  T-28 
strikes  in  response  to  local  requests  without  the  center’s  knowledge.  When 
General  Anthis  made  staff  visits  to  corps,  division,  regimental,  and  battalion 
headquarters,  he  found  little  understanding  of  how  the  tactical  air  control 
system  was  meant  to  function 32 

Attempts  to  bring  helicopter  activities  under  the  air  operations  center  did 
not  go  well.  General  Harkins  in  April  directed  armed  tactical  aircraft  to  accom¬ 
pany  helicopter  assault  missions.  He  was  therefore  certain  that  the  center  was 
wholly  aware  of  all  U.S.  Army  flight  operations  in  the  country.  Yet  Armyground 
liaison  officers  readily  admitted  that  the  MACV  order  for  escort  planes  was 
observed  only  about  ten  percent  of  the  time." 

The  figure  of  ten  percent  was  misleading,  seeing  that  these  ground  opera¬ 
tions  mostly  involved  small  forces  of  company  or  platoon  size  in  very  brief 
firefights.  Since  the  air  operations  center  was  unable  to  coordinate  all  air 
operations,  it  could  not  wholly  exploit  available  air  support.  Data  on  ground 
operations  being  planned  was  often  not  to  be  had.  The  commanders  were 
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sensitive  to  Viet  Cong  espionage,  and  personally  drew  up  and  launched  actions 
with  scant  notice  even  to  their  own  staffs.  A  few  commanders  went  so  far  as  to 
suspect  the  center  to  be  a  Viet  Cong  source  of  information  —  and  with  reason. 
The  Vietnamese  Air  Force  dispatched  fragmentary  operations  orders  from  Tan 
Son  Nhut  to  its  squadrons  in  the  clear.  Because  the  teletype  circuits  were  possibly 
insecure,  there  were  inevitable  leaks. 14 

U.S.  Army  officers  disliked  the  tactical  air  control  system,  deeming  it  too 
rigid.  Accordingly,  there  was  no  realistic  policy  governing  the  relationship 
between  fixed-wing  aircraft  and  helicopters.  In  June  MACV  gave  General 
Anthis  “coordinating  authority” overall  air  operations.  In  July  General  Harkins 
ordered  helicopter  support  missions  to  have  proper  air  escort,  unless  the  helicop¬ 
ter  unit  commander  judged  it  unnecessary.  In  August  Admiral  Feit  considered  it 
essential  to  have  every  type  of  air  operation  coordinated  by  the  air  operations 
center,  and  to  have  air  cover  from  fixed-wing  aircraft  for  each  helicopter  opera¬ 
tion.  Not  until  December  1962  did  the  latter  requirement  go  into  force. 15 

Air  strikes  close  to  friendly  troops  called  for  close  cooperation  between  air 
missions  and  the  movement  and  fire  of  ground  units.  As  in  Korea,  tactical  air 
control  parties  came  to  be  used.  The  Air  Force  supplied  a  seasoned  fighter  pilot 
to  sei  ve  as  the  air  liaison  member  of  the  control  pai  ty.  The  Army  furnished  the 
vehicles  and  mechanics,  radio  gear  and  operators.  The  AN/VRC-30  ground 
mobile  radio  jeep  carried  the  air  liaison  officer  and  Army  members  of  the  control 
party.  The  vehicle’s  radios  linked  with  the  forward  air  controller  and  the  strike 
pilots  above,  and  with  ground  and  air  units.  The  control  party's  work  was 
thwarted  whenever  the  jeep  was  slowed  or  stopped  by  cut  and  mired  roads, 
ambush  parties,  and  jungles  and  swamps. 

A  further  frustration  was  the  meager  experience  of  Vietnamese  in  coordinat- 
ingair-ground  operations.  The  shortage  of  L- 1 9  pilots  prevented  the  assignment 
of  air  liaison  officers  to  ground  units.  The  foremost  need  was  to  secure  sufficient 
two-man  L-19  crews  (pilot  and  observer)  to  place  AD-6  strike  aircraft  on  the 
target.  So  in  lieu  of  an  air  liaison  officer,  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  sometimes 
designated  an  L-19  crew  to  serve  as  fo. ward  air  controller  for  a  ground  unit 
during  a  single  operation.  The  pilot  and  observer  repaired  to  the  unit,  received 
briefings  on  the  planning  action,  and  tried  to  become  familiar  with  the  proce¬ 
dures  and  terrain.  The  crew  then  returned  home  to  conduct  other  air  control  and 
reconnaissance  missions.  On  the  day  of  the  operation,  however,  the  L-19  crew 
flew  back  and  controlled  air  stiikes  for  the  ground  unit. 

Unable  to  operate  at  night,  L-19  crews  in  daytime  usually  flew  at  3,000  to 
5,000  feet,  far  too  high  for  good  surveillance  and  target  marking.  The  air  observer 
marked  targets  for  fighters  by  radio  direction  or  hand-thrown  smoke  grenade, 
commonly  by  both  methods.  Criticism  and  penalty  awaited  an  L-19  crew  if 
ground  fire  damaged  the  plane.  The  observer  was  subject  to  severe  punishment  if 
he  erred  in  marking  a  target  and  friendly  casualties  resulted. 16 

To  communicate  with  regular  tioops.  the  Civil  Guard,  and  the  Self  Defense 
Corps  units,  L-I9s  carried  AN/PRC-10  Army  radios  lashed  to  their  backseats. 
Because  the  plane  could  power  only  its  own  radios  or  the  PRC-10,  the  crew  could 
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not  converse  with  strike  aircraft  and  ground  forces  at  the  same  time.  The  PRC- 10 
lash-up  was  a  poor  makeshift,  and  ground  units  wanted  man-pack  radios  that 
couid  mesh  with  existing  UH  F /  VH  F airborne  sets.  No  such  radios  weie  obtain¬ 
able  in  1962.  The  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  was  giving  large 
numbers  of  radios  to  provincial  paramilitary  forces.  These  sets  were  the  commer¬ 
cially  procured  HT-I  and  TR-20  with  characteristics  similar  to  those  of  the 
PRC-10.  An  an  interim  measuie,  MAAG  refitted  U.S.  Aimy  helicopteis  and 
Vietnamese  and  Farm  Gate  aircraft  with  the  AN  ARC-44  Army  ladio.  'I  his  set 
could  tie  in  with  the  PRC-10.  HT-1.  and  TR-20. 

Complications  of  this  sort  paled  beside  the  genet al  insulllciency  of  the 
L-I9s.  They  were  often  simply  unavailable.  In  April,  for  example.  Farm  Gate 
pilots  arrived  over  the  target  and  could  see  a  firefight  on  the  giound.  But  the 
Vietnamese  controller  never  showed  up. >7 

Toward  the  end  of  1962,  Farm  Gate  received  two  L-28As  (later  known  as 
U-IOAs)  for  forward  air  controller  duty.  They  were  too  costly  for  such  use. 
M  oi  cover.  Farm  Gate  still  had  to  have  Vietnamese  air  observers  or  air  guides  on 
the  ground  to  mark  targets  for  strikes.'1' 

Three  U.S.  Army  helicopter  companies,  each  attached  to  a  corps,  enabled 
troops  to  move  swiftly  against  the  Viet  Cong.  On  the  way  to  the  target  areas,  the 
chopper  pilots  liked  to  fly  at  700  feet  and  hug  the  teriain.  Their  success  led 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  to  deploy  a  Marine  squadron  ol  twenty-four 
UH-34D  helicopteis  to  Vietnam.  Afterwards  he  moved  two  more  Army  H-21 
companies  to  the  country,  plus  a  company  of  fifteen  armed  U 11-1 A  and  U 11-1 B 
helicopters  from  Okinawa  and  Thailand.  Manned  by  Americans,  these  gunships 
were  to  deliver  “suppressive  fire."  now  deemed  to  be  self-defense.  In  September 
1962  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  ordeied  all  helicopter  gunships  bearing  U.S. 
markings  to  carry  a  Vietnamese  observer."' 

In  July  1962,  strike  aircraft  flew  139  combat  sorties  in  support  of  helicop- 
teis.  Farm  Gate  (now  commanded  by  l.t.  Col.  Eugene  II.  Muellei .  Jr.)  perlected 
tactics  whereby  two  T-28s  supported  each  helicopter  flight.  One  T-28  swooped 
down  to  200  feet,  flew  slightly  ahead  of  the  leading  helicopter,  and  made  slow 
turns  to  search  for  the  enemy.  The  second  T-28  stayed  above  the  loi  mat  ion.  set  to 
make  a  tiring  pass  on  a  taiget.  As  the  helicopters  approached  in  trail  for  landing, 
the  strike  aircraft  flew  on  each  side  and  strafed  the  flanks  to  suppi  ess  enemy  file.40 

Despite  Admiral  Felt’s  belief  that  tiansport  helicopteis  constantly  icqniieo 
fighter  escort.  General  Harkins  authorized  helicoptei  gunships  to  opeiate  alon* 
if  need  be.  Bad  weather  nowand  then grounded  strike  aii craft  but  not  necessarily 
helicopters.  In  addition,  escorts  were  hard  put  to  fly  slowly  enough  to  stay  with 
the  helicopters.  Seeking  to  pc  U.S.  Army  air  operations  under  the  tactical  an 
control  system.  General  Anthis  warned  I  larkins  against  fighting  two  distinct  air 
wars.  On  the  other  hand.  Army  officers  tended  to  see  ai  med  helicoptei  s  best  used 
when  under  a  ground  commander  s  control  and  carrying  out  local  opeiations  In 
August.  MAC’V  gave  the  tactical  air  control  svstem  supiemacy  solely  over  air 
traffic  control.41 
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The  Viet  Cong  ambushed  462  road  convoys  during  the  lust  seven  months  of 
1962.  most  of  them  in  III  Corps  north  of  Saigon  and  near  Zone  D.  On  the 
morning  of  June  16.  some  four  to  five  hundred  Viet  Cong  took  up  ambush 
positions  along  the  road  to  Bicn  lloa  about  five  kilometers  south  of  Ben  Cat. 
Opening  fire  on  the  convoy  in  mid-morning,  the  communists  killed  two  Ameri¬ 
can  advisors  and  twenty-thiec  Vietnamese.  The  column  requested  air  support, 
and  three  hours  elapsed  befote  the  strike  unitsat  Bicn  Hoa  got  outers  totakcolf. 
By  that  time,  the  enemy  was  withdrawing  towaid  Zone  D.  Even  so.  a  B-26  and 
two  AD-6s  under  1.- 19  control  killed  fifty  enemy  and  enabled  pursuing  Vietnam¬ 
ese  troops  to  recover  nearly  all  the  equipment  and  weapons  stolen  from  the 
convoy.  Air  Force  officers  pointed  out  to  Vietnamese  commanders  that  a  single 
L- 19  over  the  convoy  would  probably  have  sighted  and  reported  the  enemy,  and 
no  doubt  would  have  prevented  the  ambush.43 

On  July  14a  Viet  Cong  battalion  ambushed  a  convoy  en  route  from  Saigon 
to  Phttoc  Long,  killing  twenty-five  persons  (including  a  U.S.  Army  advisor)  and 
wounding  twenty-nine  othcis.  The  convoy  had  not  asked  for  air  cover.  In  fact, 
neither  111  Corps  nor  Field  Command  had  known  that  the  column  was  on  the 
road.  The  icquest  for  air  support  came  one  and  one-half  hours  after  the  fighting 
erupted.  By  then  the  guerrillas  had  long  been  gone.4' 

General  Anthis  emphasized  to  MACV  the  advantages  of  air  cover  for 
convoys  and  rail  movements.  Not  only  would  tactical  air  enhance  security,  it 
would  also  absorb  Vietnamese  and  Farm  Gate  sorties  currently  unused.  At 
General  Harkins' suggestion.  President  Diem  in  August  directed  lus  army  com- 
mandeis  to  call  on  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  to  protect  tiains  and  convoys 
conveying  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  critical  cargo.44 

The  simple  presence  of  the  unarmed  1.-19  often  broke  up  an  ambush.  On 
August  3,  two  L-  19s  spied  200  guerrillas  lying  in  wait  between  Quang  Ngai  and 
Da  Nang  foran  ammunition  train  headed  north.  When  the  planes  appeared,  the 
Viet  Cong  fled.  Later  that  month,  an  1.-19  stopped  the  first  vehicle  ora  convoy 
just  short  of  an  explosive  charge.4' 

In  contrast  to  the  32  requests  for  convoy  escort  from  Januaiy  to  July  1962. 
there  were  506  between  August  and  October.  Doing  most  of  the  train  and  truck 
convoy  escort.  I .- 1 9s  flew  ahead  of  the  movement  and  searched  for  signs  of 
ambush.  They  radioed  for  ground  or  air  reinforcement  as  required.  Except  for 
the  compulsory  combat  air  cover  for  high-priority  cargoes,  tactical  aircraft 
selected  to  escort  usually  stayed  on  ground  alert.  The  combination  of  planes 
devoted  to  this  duty  constituted  about  ten  percent  of  the  total  tactical  air  effoit. 
Convoys  would  have  incurred  less  damage,  had  they  kept  travel  to  days  and 
hours  when  aircraft  were  on  hand  to  afford  cover  and  protection.  The  technique 
was  effective.  From  July  on.  no  train  or  convoy  escorted  by  air  ran  into  ambush 
for  several  months.41' 

Helicopter  assault  operations  proved  more  complex  than  tiain  or  convoy 
escort.  On  August  30. 1  Coips  mounted  an  air-ground  operation  fifty-five  miles 
south  of  Da  Nang.  Plans  envisioned  ten  Vietnamese  II -34s  and  twelve  U.S. 
Army  H-2ls  to  lift  two  hundred  rangcisand  two  hundred  Special  Forces  troops 
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to  the  battle  at  ea.  Four  T-28s  would  fly  helicopter  escort  while  four  A  D-6s.  four 
T-28s.  and  one  B-26  readied  the  landing  /one.  A  CV-2  Caribou  out  of  Da  Nang 
was  to  be  the  airborne  command  post.  The  1  Cotps  air  liaison  officer,  l.t.  Col. 
Byron  R.  Kalin,  pointed  om  in  vain  that  the  Caribou  lacked  the  fuel  capacity  for 
ot  biting  during  the  whole  opetation.  The  plane  would  have  to  teturn  to  Da  Nang 
for  tefueling. 

Early  on  D-day.  six  C-l  23s  ferried  two  hundred  Vietnamese  troops  from  Da 
Nang  to  Quang  Ngai  to  join  the  others.  The  Caribou  command  post  checked  the 
weather  in  the  battle  area  and  signaled  for  the  first  heli-lift  of  two  hundred  troops. 
The  strike  planes  made  their  prelanding  attacks  but.  by  the  time  the  helicopters 
came,  fog  had  rolled  into  some  of  the  landing  areas.  The  Caribou  sent  the 
helicopters  back  to  Quang  Ngai.  When  the  fog  lifted,  the  Caribou  called  for  the 
mission  to  continue.  Although  the  four  T-28s  escorting  the  helicopters  completed 
ano'her  ptclanding  strike,  the  Viet  Cong  opened  up  on  the  choppers  with  sharp 
fire.  A  damaged  H-2 1  escaped  to  an  emergency  landing  area.  After  the  crew  was 
rescued,  a  T-28  destroyed  the  craft  to  avert  its  captuic. 

Subsequent  to  the  safe  landing  of  a  second  wave  of  helicoptets.  the  Caribou 
needed  to  go  to  Da  Nang  for  refueling.  While  it  was  away  for  over  an  hour, 
orbiting  fighters  relayed  messages  to  the  commander.  But  he  was  out  of  direct 
contact  with  his  troops. 

Tne  fighting  on  the  ground  was  inconclusive,  and  in  mid-afternoon  helicop¬ 
ters  began  extiacting  the  forces.  As  the  last  chopper  left  the  scene,  the  Viet  Cong 
opened  file,  downing  another  H-2 1.  The  wounded  crewmen  were  rescued,  and  a 
T-28  shattered  the  copter  on  the  ground.47 

Why  were  the  T-28s  unable  to  suppress  the  Viet  Cong  fire?  The  Cat  ibou's 
limited  communications  fordirecting  fighters  and  ground  troops  were  frequently 
interrupted  for  one  reason  ot  othet.  Target  marking  was  poor.  An  American 
forward  air  controller  flew  an  L- 1 9  over  the  area  fot  three  hours  at  2.000  feet.  II  is 
Vietnamese  observer  marked  just  one  target,  the  smoke  bomb  missing  by  3.000 
fe'U.  Lastly,  the  delay  between  the  pre-landing  strikes  and  the  fits!  helicopter 
landing  had  likely  aletted  the  Viet  Cong.4s 

At  Da  Nang  on  September  22.  the  2d  Division  commander  planned  a 
helibornc  attack  to  begin  on  the  24th.  The  six  Vietnamese  T-28s  on  station  could 
not  muster  the  firepower  for  the  air  support  requited.  Delayed  until  fresh  aircraft 
arrived,  the  operation  went  on  September  26.  By  then,  the  Viet  Cong  had  slipped 

49 

away. 

The  growing  accuracy  of  Viet  Cong  ground  fiic  against  aiictaft  caused 
concern  among  USAF  officers.  I  he  toll  of  Farm  Gate  planes  shot  down 
mounted  —  a  T-28  on  August  28,  1962.  a  U- 10  on  October  17.  and  a  low-flying 
B-26  on  November  5.  Other  aircraft  were  damaged.  Following  a  night  napalm 
strike.  Ft.  Col.  Miles  M.  Doyle  nursed  his  B-26  home  after  losing  an  engine  to 
.30-caliber  rounds.  To  silence  enemy  gunners,  the  Farm  Gate  commander 
ordered  Ins  pilots  to  strafe  while  delivering  ordnance  at  low  levels.'0 

Army  pilots  of  armed  helicoptets  weie  optimistic  about  the  defensive 
abilities  of  the  Ull-I.  The  chopper  carried  two  eight-tube  2.75-inch  rocket 
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pods  and  two  . 30-caliber  machine-guns  (each  mounted  on  a  landing  skid). 
General  Anthis  continued  to  plead  for  the  Ull-1  and  other  U.S.  Army  ait  craft 
to  go  under  the  tactical  air  control  system.  Meanwhile,  the  Army  used  the 
gunships  for  firepower  formerly  furnished  by  artillery,  explaining  that  the 
UHls  supplemented  rather  than  replaced  strike  aircraft.51 

A  vital  adjunct  to  interdiction  and  close  support  wasaii  reconnaissance,  and 
MAAG  in  April  1962  had  projected  a  program  for  the  Vietnamese.  Its  center- 
piece  was  the  transfer  to  them  of  four  RT-33  photo  jets.  Since  the  State 
Depai  tment  did  not  at  first  object  to  the  transfer.  Thirteenth  Air  Force  made 
ready  to  train  pilots  for  the  planes.  Next,  MAAG  formally  asked  for  the  R  I'-33s 
together  with  three  RC-47s  and  fourteen  RT-28s.  The  RC-47s  would  get  photo 
coverage  under  way  at  once,  and  small  Vietnamese  photo  processing  cells  at 
Plciku  and  Da  Nang  could  supplement  the  American  facility  at  Tan  Son  Nhut. 

Examining  the  proposal  in  June,  CINCPAC  recommended  that  three 
carnet  a-. -quipped  C-47s  be  secured,  one  for  each  corps:  two  Able  Mablc  RF-IOIs 
be  conv  ictely  committed  to  missions  in  Vietnam;  a  Vietnamese  photo  processing 
cell  be  opened  at  Tan  Son  Nhut:  and  an  austere  USAF  icconnaissance  technical 
squadton  be  set  up  in  Saigon  for  detailed  photo  interpretation  and  taigct 
production  for  all  of  Southeast  Asia.': 

At  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Conference  in  Hawaii  on  July  23.  1962. 
Admiral  Felt  spoke  out  strongly  for  giving  the  Vietnamese  RT-33  photo  jets.  Mr. 
McNamara  was  negative  because  of  the  Geneva  accoids.  and  he  questioned  the 
superioi  ity  of  the  RT-33  over  conventional  aircraft.  Genci  al  Harkins  favoicd  the 
photo  jets  but  suggested  a  compromise  —  bring  two  USAF  RF-IOIs  to  Vietnam 
and  furnish  the  Vietnamese  RC-47s  and  RT-28Bs.  Two  weeks  later.  Admiral  Felt 
urged  the  Joint  Chiefs  to  approve  the  RT-33s  as  supeiior  reconnaissance  planes 
needed  for  intelligence.  He  noted  that  the  Army  had  sent  some  jet  turbine- 
powered  UH-I A  helicopters  to  Vietnam.  The  admiial  opposed  RC-47s  because 
in  Laos  they  were  vulneiablc  to  ground  fire.  He  thought  it  difficult  and  expensive 
to  modify  the  RT-28  into  a  carncia  plane  that  at  best  would  have  moderate 
performance." 

The  State  Department  now  strenuously  opposed  jet  photo  planes  for  the 
Vietnamese  on  political  grounds.  And  Secretary  McNamara  remained  uncon¬ 
vinced  that  Admiral  Felt  had  made  his  case.  Although  the  RT-33s  stayed  in  the 
Military  Assistance  Program,  three  camera-equipped  RC-47s  and  eighteen  RT- 
28s  ai  rived  to  buttress  reconnaissance.  At  Tan  Son  Nhut  the  Vietnamese  acti¬ 
vated  the  716th  Composite  Reconnaissance  Squadron.  It  accepted  two  C-45 
photo  aircraft,  one  having  a  six-inch  and  the  other  a  twelve-inch  vertical  camera. 
While  awaiting  more  planes,  pilots  of  the  716th  Squadron  flew  strike  missions  in 
T-28s.  Not  until  mid- 1 964  would  the  Vietnamese  attain  a  fully  operational 
reconnaissance  program.  Meantime,  the  Air  Force’s  13th  Rcconnaisance  Tech¬ 
nical  Squadron  (thirteen  officers  and  eighty-four  airmen)  would  be  formed  at 
Tan  Son  Nhut." 

Until  the  Vietnamese  could  do  their  own  air  reconnaissance.  Able  Mablc 
RF-IOIs  were  for  a  while  deployed  to  Saigon.  In  July  1962  the  Geneva  agreement 
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suspended  aerial  reconnaissance  over  Laos,  and  by  October  Able  Mable  was 
Hying  about  eighty-eight  percent  of  its  sorties  over  Vietnam.  This  sparked  the 
move  in  December  of  all  lour  R  F- 1 0  Is  to  Ian  Son  Nliut.  where  they  continued  to 
fly  2.8  sorties  a  day.  Flying  from  Vietnam  rather  than  Thailand  widely  expanded 
the  total  photo  coverage  per  sortie." 

Detecting  the  Viet  Cong  from  the  air  demanded  night  r  nd  infrared  photog¬ 
raphy.  side-looking  airborne  radar,  and  infrared  “snooper  scope"  techniques. 
Most  of  these  methods  were  still  in  development.  In  Apt il  1962  MACV  had 
secured  two  RB-26C  night  photo  aircraft  for  Farm  Gate,  the  planes  reaching 
Bien  Hoa  in  May.'6  During  the  last  hall  of  1962.  they  gave  good  service  in  the 
face  of  obstacles.  Flash-illuminant  cartridges  were  >n  short  supply.  Reflections 
from  flooded  rice  paddies  blurred  night  photos.  A  ground  accident  on  October 
20  put  one  RB-26C  permanently  out  of  action.' 

The  coming  of  the  Army’s  23d  Special  Air  Warfare  Detachment  to  Nha 
Trang  in  September  1962  leinlorced  reconnaissance.  I  he  detachment  had  six 
OV-I  Mohawk  turboprop  observation  airciaft.  rigged  with  cameras  and  .50- 
cahber  machineguns.  It  further  featured  two  portable  laboratories  to  process 
'i  holographs  at  division  headquarter  sand  at  remote  locations.  Split  into  teams  of 
two.  the  OV-ls  assumed  direct  support  of  Vietnamese  ground  units.  The 
Mohawks  flew  mostly  visual  and  photo  reconnaissance,  but  carried  Vietnamese 
observers  who  could  approve  targets." 

General  Anthrs  still  felt  it  foolish  to  give  aircraft  to  ground  unit  command¬ 
ers.  When  he  protested  to  General  Markins,  the  reply  was.  "We  must  all  be 
objective.”  A  USAF  forward  air  controller  with  the  23d  Division  at  Ban  Me 
Thuot  noted  in  November  that  the  Mohawk  detachment  could  ntakea  nine-hour 
delivery  on  photo  requests,  compared  to  the  normal  USAF  time  of  seven  days. 
Apprised  of  this,  Anthis  could  only  hope  that  the  U.S.  Air  l-oice  might  not  lose 
assigned  roles  and  missions  because  of  a  failure  to  provide  resources  to  perform 
them.  Even  with  RF-lOls  living  from  Tan  Son  Nliut  and  the  photo  processing 
cell  working  at  peak  efficiency,  photo  delivery  took  from  three  and  one-halt  to 
more  than  five  hours.  The  local  Mohawks  could  deliver  emergency  photo 
requests  within  two  to  three  hours."' 

Admiral  Felt  pondered  the  status  ol  the  OV-ls.  Was  their  local  employment 
an  economical  use  of  force?  Or  did  their  presence  ignore  the  basic  U.S.  policy  of 
having  Americans  train  the  Vietnamese  instead  of  fighting  their  war  for  them? 
Yet  General  Harkins  cited  the  excellent  results  chalked  up  by  Mohawks,  and  on 
December  14  asked  for  four  more.  Like  the  helicopter  gunshrps.  Harkins 
explained,  the  OV-ls  complemented  but  did  not  compete  with  USAF  air 
power.'0 

Nevertheless,  by  December  I962the  Army  had  199  aircraft  in  Vietnam,  the 
Air  Force  (.1;  there  were  eight  Army  generals,  three  Air  Force.  As  the  USAF 
director  of  |  Ians  noted: 

I.  may  be  imn  oper  to-  >y  we  areal  war  with  the  Arms  Howe  cr.wc  believe  that  if  the 
Army  effort-,  are  successful,  they  may  have  a  long  term  adverse  effect  in  the  l1  S 
military  posture  that  could  be  more  important  than  the  battle  presently  being  waged 
with  the  Viet  Cong  61 
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Roth  A i my  and  Vietnamese  Air  I-oice  ancialt  lemained  outside  the 
tactical  air  control  system.  As  eaily  as  Mas  1962.  Bug  Gen.  Stephen  D. 
McFlioy.  I  huteenth  Air  Toice  vice  commander,  commented  on  the  situation  to 
Geneial  Anthis.  An  f  orce  I  -28s  flew  combat  while  Vietnamese  I  -28s  wcie  on 
thegiotmd.  Arms  helicopters  made  combat  lilts  while  Vietnamese  ll-.Vs  were 
unused,  unieported.  or  transporting  pttssengeis.  In  response.  Anthis  acknowl¬ 
edged  this  "sensitise  subject. ’’"Progress." he  said,  "can  only  be  measuied  in  small 
units"  meaning  inches.*'' 

A  team  Iron)  the  Royal  Australian  Au  Force  noticed  the  same  condition. 
The  Vietnamese  An  Foice  (along  with  the  nasy)  did  not  pet  form  up  to  its  lull 
potential.  Perhaps  this  svas  due  to  the  absence  ol  proper  lepiesentation  at  senior 
mihtais  les  els.  Hence  there  svas  no  joint  planning  as  p:  act  iced  in  moie  sophisti¬ 
cated  armed  set  vices,  and  air  fo'Cc  "views  and  lequirements  leceise  little 
consideiation."*-* 

In  June  1962  the  foits-nine  Vietnamese  strike  aii craft  (lew  but  412  ol  the 
1,029  sorties  of  which  they  were  capable  I  oo  fesv  flight  leadcis.  no  desiie  to  fly 
combat,  and  scarce  targets  svere  the  causes.  Flying  fell  off  markedly  dining 
weekends,  siesta  houis.  nights,  and  bad  weather.  At  any  late,  the  pictuie  svas  not 
entirely  dismal  -  the  412  sorties  in  June  svere  a  decided  improvement  o\cr  the 
150  in  January.64 

I  he  signs  weie  mixed  as  1 962  closed.  But  it  svas  unmistakably  clear  that  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  so  shaky  at  the  statt  ol  the  year,  had  not  collapsed.  Esen 
moie  encouraging  svas  the  attitude  of  the  National  Liberation  Mont.  Hanoi's 
political  structuie  in  South  Vietnam.  Its  piess  release  in  July  1962  called  for  the 
creation  ol  a  neutral  state  much  like  Laos.  Was  Hanoi  thinking  ol  abandoning 
the  effort  to  unify  Vietnam  by  force?  And  svhai  svas  the  meaning  of  Ho  Chi 
Mi  nil's  quoted  statement  piaising  Diem's  patriotism?  In  1959  Ho  had  predicted 
the  defeat  of  South  Vietnam  in  a  sear.  In  September  1962  he  began  saying  that 
victory  might  take  fifteen  to  twenty  years.  Was  lie  concerned  that  the  Americans 
might  bomb  North  Vietnam?6' 

The  svar  against  the  Viet  Cong.  President  Diem  informed  the  National 
Assembly  on  October  9.  had  taken  an  "incontestable  turn" for  the  better  I  tiler 
that  month.  Admiral  Felt  and  Ambassadoi  Nolting  bolstered  Diem  by  assuring 
him  that  the  American  resolve  to  resist  communism  in  Vietnam  would  not 
weaken.66 

Obviously  ,  then,  the  step-up  in  U.S.  support  for  Vietnam  that  had  started 
late  in  1961  seemed  to  be  svorking. 
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American  support  arrested  many  adverse  trends  in  Vietnam,  and  by  May 
1962  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  was  looking  ahead  to  the  end  of  the 
counterinsurgency.  As  he  said  at  his  conference  in  Honolulu,  the  Military 
Assistance  Program  for  Vietnam  would  then  be  somewhere  between  S50  million 
and  S75  million  a  year.1  McNamara  was  hoping  to  phase  out  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  in  the  near  future  to  send  home  major  U.S.  combat,  advisory,  and  logistic 
activities.  No  doubt  heartened  by  the  signing  of  a  new  agreement  on  Laos,  he 
directed  General  Harkins,  MACV  commander,  to  draw  up  a  program.  The  plan 
would  prepare  Vietnamese  armed  forces  to  fight  and  win  the  war  themselves,  so 
that  a  systematic  withdrawal  of  American  forces  could  be  geared  to  the  headway 
made. 

“Six  months  ago," said  the  Defense  secretary,  “we  had  practically  nothing 
and  we  have  made  tremendous  progress  to  date.  However,  we  have  been 
concentrating  on  short  term  crash-type  actions  and  now  must  look  ahead  to  a 
carefully  conceived  long-range  program."  He  then  asked  how  It  igit  would  take 
to  eliminate  the  Viet  Cong  as  a  “disturbing  force.”  General  Harkins  replied. 
“About  one  year  from  the  time  that  wcarc  able  to  get  .  .  .[the  Vietnamese]  fully 
opeiational  and  really  pressing  the  VC  in  all  areas." 

Assuming  that  it  would  take  about  three  years  to  bring  the  Viet  Cong  “under 
control.”  the  Secretary  diiected  Harkins  to  plan  on  this  basis.  Besides  training  the 
Vietnamese  to  manage  the  war  themselves.  Harkins  was  to  arrange  a  turnover  of 
materiel  to  them.  "The  objective.”  McNamara  said,  “is  to  give  S  VN  an  adequate 
military  capability  without  the  need  for  special  U.S.  military  assistance 

The  size  of  the  American  contributions  was  substantial.  By  mid-August 
there  would  be  1 1,412  U.S.  personnel  in  Vietnam—  2.282  Air  Lorce.  7.946  Army. 
643  Navy,  and  541  Marine  Coips.  Of  the  S767  million  in  maleiiel  piogiaiiimed 
since  1956.  more  than  S600  million  had  been  delivered.  Airfields  refurbished,  oi 
set  to  be.  included  Tan  Son  Nhut,  Bien  Hoa,  Pleiku,  Nha  I'rang.  Da  Nang.  Qui 
Nhon.  Ban  Me  Thuot.  Hue.  and  Tuy  Hoa.  A  like  upgrading  of  land  and  naval 
facilities  was  underway.  The  Military  Assistance  Progiam.  subject  to  congres¬ 
sional  approval,  called  for  SI77  million  in  fiscal  year  1962  and  SI67  million  the 
next  year.  Over  and  above  these  totals,  the  United  States  had  given  Vietnam  over 
SI. 5  billion  for  roads,  railways,  electric  lines,  water,  communications,  hospitals, 
and  schools.’ 

U.S.  advisors  operated  from  Joint  General  Staff  to  battalion  level,  and  some- 
worked  with  province  chiefs  and  training  centers.  1-arm  Gate  had  trained  and 
certified  sufficient  Vietnamese  crews  to  man  a  second  fighter  squadi on  that  flew 
missions  out  of  Nha  rang.  The  Air  Stalf  had  approved  sending  foui  1  .-28s  to 
Farm  Gate  for  forward  aircontrollerduty.  I  wo  more  glass-nosed  B-26s  wcieon 
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hand  for  reconnaissance.  Mule  Train  was  supplied  a  second  C-123  squadron  to 
achieve  the  quick  teaction  General  I.eMay  desired.4 

Ignoring  these  hopeful  signs,  I.eMay  remained  skeptical.  The  Air  Force 
chiefs  disagi cement  with  the  war  strategy  was  widely  known  among  the  top  U.S. 
leaders,  and  Admiral  Felt  alluded  to  it  at  the  May  Secretary  of  Defense  Confer¬ 
ence.  General  O'Donnell,  PACAF  commander  in  chief,  was  disappointed  with 
the  emphasis  on  politics  and  economics  at  the  conference.  So  many  civilians  were 
there  that  he  could  not  make  his  points.  Instead  of  preparing  for  victory  in  three 
years,  he  wanted  to  urge  actions  at  once-  ‘‘better  utilization  of  available  air  in 
South  Vietnam,  improved  air  lift  management,  and  .  .  .  [a]three-stai  slot  for  the 
Air  Force  deputy”  to  Harkins.5 

General  Anthis  told  the  conferees  that  the  basic  stumbling  block  to  expand¬ 
ing  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force— a  precondition  to  removing  USAF  elements— 
was  the  shortage  of  pilots.  There  was  no  debate  on  this.6 

What  mattered  was  that  McNamara  had  set  1965  as  the  planning  date  for 
ending  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam  and  Harkins  needed  to  make  it  possible. 

By  September  MACV  ptepared  a  National  Campaign  Plan  as  a  guide. 
Aftei  biieftngMr.  McNamara  in  October.  General  Harkins  presented  the  plan  to 
the  Joint  General  Staff  and  the  Vietnamese  president.  Diem  informally  approved 
the  blueprint  in  ptinciple.  and  on  November  26  did  so  formally.  No  immediate 
implementation  followed,  but  rather  a  discussion  of  when  execution  should 
begin.  Not  really  a  series  of  maneuvers,  the  plan  was  mote  an  organizational  and 
conceptual  framewotk.  a  setting  for  the  process  of  rooting  out  the  gueri illas.  A 
key  provision  was  the  icstructuring  of  the  Vietnamese  armed  forces.  This  would 
deprive  provincial  chiefs  of  control  over  para  military  forces  in  their  areas,  and  of 
their  freedom  to  appeal  directly  to  Diem.  Placing  the  paramilitary  forces 
squarely  in  the  military  chain  of  command  would  do  away  with  the  piovincial 
chiefs’  private  armies. 

CINCPAC  harbored  reservations  as  to  the  costs  and  the  ability  of  the 
Vietnamese  to  tiain  sufficient  personnel  in  time,  and  MACV  revised  the  plan  in 
Dccembet  1962  and  again  in  early  1963.  I  he  plan's  intelligence  annex  contained 
merely  teriitorial  data  and  a  map  of  what  MACV  thought  were  the  Viet  Cong 
tactical  zones  and  secret  bases.  Missing  was  an  enemy  order  of  battle.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  nevertheless  approved  the  plan  on  Match  4.  1963.  They  tecognized  that 
success  hinged  on  the  "parallel  development  of  many  mutual  supporting"  pro¬ 
grams.  meant  to  lead  ninety  percent  of  the  native  population  to  identity  with  the 
Diem  government.  I  he  trouble  was  that  many  piograms  lay  outside  the  militaiy 
spheic.  Civilian  agencies  were  to  work  on  pohtical.  economic,  and  social  prob¬ 
lems,  and  much  would  icst  on  additional  deficit  spending  by  the  Vietnamese 
government.  Thcie  were  no  doubts  cxpiessed  on  Diem's  administration  or  the 
course  of  the  wa:.  The  Air  Staff,  howevei.  wondered  where  the  government 
could  find  enough  trainees  to  fill  the  pilot  spaces.' 

These  seemed  to  be  mere  details.  More  to  the  point  was  Admnal  Felt's 
comment  that  Diem  had  “finally  delegated  opeiational  authority"  to  his  military 
commandeis.* 
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T  he  National  Campaign  Plan  called  for  nine  tegular  divisions  plus  other 
Vietnamese  units  a  total  ground  combat  force  of  about  fifty-one  divisions. 
Operating  under  four  autonomous  corps  tactical  /one  field  commanders,  these 
troops  wcie  to  decimate  local  Viet  Cong  elements,  cut  off  leplaccments.  and 
dcstioy  supply,  communications,  control,  and  suppoit  facilities.  The  commu¬ 
nists  would  first  be  hemmed  into  specific  aieas.  Next  would  come  a  general 
offensive  to  annihilate  them  by  simultaneous  "explosion"  operations  in  the  lour 
corps  /ones.  This  explosion  of  effort  was  supposed  to  drive  the  Viet  Cong  out  of 
the  country  within  a  year. 

"Sounds  reminiscent  of  Koiea,  of  course.”  someone  said,  refcriing  to 
General  McArthur’s  famous  communique,  "out  of  the  trenches  by  Christmas." 
General  VVeede,  MACV  chief  of  staff,  estimated  that  the  “militan  effort  to  at 
least  drive  VC  underground  should  be  concluded  in  one  to  two  years.  It  would 
then  be  up  to  GVN  [Government  of  Vietnam]  to  take  over  to  win  minds  of 
people,  improve  economy,  conduct  civic  action,  etc."  According  to  Geneial 
Harkins,  the  plan  could  eliminate  the  Viet  Cong  as  early  as  1963.  Piesident  Diem 
appaiently  believed  so  too.  but  later  would  feel  that  the  stiatcgic  hamlet  piogram 
first  had  to  be  completed.  T  his  could  not  be  done  befoie  the  spiing  of  I964.’' 

Diem  reorganized  the  military.  Inactivating  the  central  Field  Command,  he 
divided  Vietnam  into  four  corps  tactical  /ones,  created  the  new  IV  Corps  in  the 
Mekong  Delta  with  headquarters  at  Can  Tho.  and  established  the  Capital 
Military  District  around  Saigon.  T  he  corps  tactical  /one  commanders  would  be 
given  greater  responsibilities.  They  were  tocxcicisc  operational  conti  ol  not  only 
over  their  ground  foices  but  over  supporting  Vietnamese  Aii  Force  elements  as 
well.10 

Exactly  what  control  the  2d  Air  Division  commando  was  to  have  over  air 
operations  was  unstated,  but  General  Anthis  protested  placing  air  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  corps  commanders.  He  wanted  as  always  a  strong  tactical  air 
control  system." 

A  related  issue  was  how  to  compute  the  air  lequircments  foi  the  “explosion" 
ground  operations.  Preliminary  estimates  showed  a  doubled  strike  sortie  rate 
along  with  an  upturn  in  calls  for  reconnaissance,  target  spotting  and  identifica¬ 
tion.  and  aeiial  icsupply.  How  much  and  how  fast  the  Vietnamese  Aii  Foice 
could  be  expanded  was  the  central  question. !- 

Gcneral  Rowland,  chief  of  the  MAAG  Air  Force  Section,  outlined  an 
ambitious  program.  Besides  a  second  AD-6  fighter  squadron  in  fiscal  year  1964. 
he  projected  two  more  fighter  squadrons  in  fiscal  year  1966.  Both  would  be 
equipped  with  the  Northrop  N-156  light  jet  fighter  (later  designated  the  F-5 
Freedom  Fighter).  Rowland  envisioned  the  replacement  of  the  T-28s  in  one 
squadron  and  the  A- 1  Hs  in  another  with  F-5s  sometime  between  1 966  and  1968. 
He  called  fora  total  of  nine  L- 19  liaison  squadrons  (one  for  each  regular  ground 
division)  and  four  helicopter  squadrons.  He  visualized  air  reconnaissance 
handled  by  a  squadron  of  four  RT  -33s  and  eighteen  RT-28s.  Air  transpoit  would 
be  performed  by  a  single  sq uadi  on  of  C-47s  during  fiscal  year  1965  and  by  two 
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C-123  squadrons,  one  cacli  in  1965  and  1968.  This  program  was  eventually 
trimmed.  The  nine  liaison  squadrons,  for  example,  were  cut  to  four.1-' 

Rowland  also  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  pilot  training  in  Vietnam.  In 
October  a  detachment  of  the  Air  Training  Command  was  scheduled  for  move¬ 
ment.  to  open  an  H-19  helicopter  pilot  training  program  at  Tan  Son  Nhut.  Two 
months  later,  a  second  detachment  was  dispatched  to  give  liaison  pilot  tiainingat 
Nha  Trang.14 

To  meet  the  rise  in  air  requirements  envisaged  by  the  National  Campaign 
Plan.  General  Anthis  in  October  and  November  1962  asked  for  these  new 
squadrons:  one  T-28  (25  aircraft),  one  B-26  (25  planes),  a  third  C-123  (at  least), 
two  RF-101.  two  RB-26,  and  three  liaison.  Anthis  justified  the  liaison  units  on 
several  grounds.  General  Rowland's  program  had  been  whittled  down,  a  current 
shortage  of  forward  air  control  craft  had  delayed  or  oeferred  many  strike 
missions,  and  a  step-up  in  visual  reconnaissance  and  convoy  cover  could  be 
foreseen.15 

The  MACV  J-4  set  forth  airlift  requirements  in  support  of  the  National 
Campaign  Plan.  His  ideas  of  “wholesale"  and  “retail"  operations  resembled 
Army  thinking.  He  specified  sealift  to  five  port  areas,  then  C-123  lift  to  various 
airfields  where  U-l  Otters,  CV-2  Caribous,  and  helicopters  working  with  the 
corps  were  to  pick  up  the  cargo  for  ultimate  delivery.  He  estimated  having  to 
move  36.000  short  tons  per  month  by  air  (4.3  million  ton  miles  of  airlift).  This  was 
almost  twice  the  capacity  of  the  two  C-123  squadrons  and  the  CV-2  company 
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already  in  Vietnam.  In  December  General  Harkins  requested  two  more  C-123 
squadrons  (thirty-two  aircraft)  and  an  additional  CV-2  company  (sixteen  planes) 
for  arrival  in  the  first  three  months  of  I963.16 

At  first  the  Civilian  Irregular  Defense  Group  program  was  managed  out  of 
the  American  Embassy  by  the  CIA.  Later  the  program  went  under  MACV  and 
the  U.S.  Army  Special  Foices(  Provisional),  formed  at  Nha  Trangon  September 
15.  1962.  Working  through  the  tactical  air  control  system  and  the  air  operations 
center.  Farm  Gate  had  serviced  these  units.  While  General  Anthis  wished  to 
continue  the  practice.  General  Harkins  preferred  (ogive  the  Special  Forces  their 
own  organic  airlift  and  fire  support  a  miniature  tactical  aii  foice.  Hat  kins  was 
thinking  of  setting  aside  four  L-20s  or  L-28s  for  iiaison,  four  CV-2  Caribous  for 
airlift, and  twelve  UH-I  armed  helicopters  and  fourOV-l  Mohawks  for  strikes. 
These  craft  were  to  be  contro'led  by  the  Special  Forces  commander  at  Nha 
Trang. 

General  Anthis  dissented  on  the  ground  that  the  twenty-four  aircraft  would 
displace  the  Vietnamese  planes  at  Nha  Trang.  He  remarked  that  every  ground 
unit  could  not  have  “its  own  separate  air  force.”  Admiral  Felt  ruled  in  favor  of 
central  control  of  air  support.  He  expressly  said  that  he  would  allow  no  assign¬ 
ment  of  air  power  direct  to  the  Vietnamese  irregulars  or  to  the  U.S.  Special 
Forces.  Harkins  next  proposed  to  use  Air  America  contract  airlift  for  this 
purpose.  In  the  end,  a  compromise  was  arranged.  The  Mohawks  and  Caribous 
disappeared  from  the  proposal.  With  Defense  Secretary  McNamara's  approval. 
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the  Secretaries  of  the  Army  and  Ait  Force  sent  twelve  nonorganic  helicopters 
and  four  liaison  planes  to  Vietnam  for  the  Special  Forces,  to  enable  team  chiefs 
to  visit  remote  and  otherwise  inaccessible  posts.  Harkins  agieed  to  use  the  other 
craft  within  the  tactical  air  control  system.  But  in  Decembct  and  over  Felt's 
objections,  he  withdrew  the  four  Army  Caribou  tiansports  from  the  Southeast 
Asia  Military  Airlift  System  and  committed  them  to  direct  support  of  the  Special 
Forces.17 

Preliminary  “explosion"  operations  got  under  way  in  late  October  1962. 
Ranger  forces  gathered  fora  penetration  into  Viet  Cong  Zone  D  in  Phuoc  Long. 
Binh  Long,  and  Phuoc  Thanh  Provinces  (called  a  Special  Tactical  Zone).  In  spite 
of  poor  weather  and  deficient  target  marking.  A  D-6s  on  November  20  conducted 
prelanding  bombardment.  Five  Mule  Train  C- 1 23s and  twelve  Vietnamese  C-47s 
dropped  five  hundred  paratroopers  at  a  site  selected  as  a  base  camp  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  Zone  D.  On  December  19  tioops  moved  into  Zone  D.  where 
double  trce-canopy-cover  towered  to  eighty  feet.  Planes  flew  eight  interdiction 
strikes  and  also  close  support  missions.  On  the  23d  a  B-26  dropped  napalm,  and 
on  January  1, 1963,  a  B-26  and  two  T-28s  attacked  with  general  purpose  bombs. 
Results  in  this  thickly  forested  but  fairly  dry  terrain  turned  out  better  than 
expected.  An  Army  advisor  who  visited  four  interdiction  targets  found  proof  of  a 
hasty  enemy  retreat.  Rockets  and  .50-caliber  rounds  had  pierced  the  jungle 
canopy,  and  500-pound  bombs  had  smashed  trees  to  scatter  lethal  wood  frag¬ 
ments.  There  were  ten  fresh  Viet  Cong  graves.  In  three  weeks  the  rangers  killed 
sixty-two  Viet  Cong  and  took  ten  prisoners,  at  a  cost  of  twelve  killed  and 
sixty-eight  wounded.111 

When  a  report  revealed  a  large  Viet  Cong  assembly  cast  of  the  city  of  Tay 
Nitih  in  northern  Tay  Ninh  Province.  HI  Corps  hurriedly  launched  a  three-day 
heiiborne  assault  by  the  5th  Division  on  December  19.  The  size  of  the  enemy 
force  was  overstated  but  the  troops  caught  three  Viet  Cong.  The  pnsoncrs  gave 
the  locations,  functions,  and  staffing  of  twelve  headquarters  ol  the  National 
Liberation  Front.  After  special  agents  verified  this  information.  Ill  Corps  asked 
the  Joint  General  Staff  to  authorbe  a  three-day  strike  against  the  hcadquaiters. 
Most  of  the  twelve  lay  within  ten  miles  of  the  Cambodian  border,  too  close  in  the 
opinion  of  Americans.  The  Joint  General  Staff  disapproved  the  air  attacks,  but 
Picsidcnt  Diem  considered  the  chance  too  attractive.  He  set  the  operation  for 
January  2.  1963. 

The  operation  was  planned  to  kick  off  with  a  heavy  hour-long  air  attack 
against  nine  targets  most  distant  from  the  border.  Some  delayed-action  bombs 
would  be  used.  Next  was  to  be  a  diop  of  1.250  paratroops  and  a  helicopter 
landing  of  a  ranger  battalion,  covered  by  "light  strafing  attacks."  The  fighters 
would  fly  airborne  alert  from  daybicak  to  dark,  with  C-47s  helping  out  through 
the  night.  President  Diem  wanted  American  pilots  to  keep  an  eye  on  Vietnamese 
troops,  and  prevent  them  from  straying  across  the  border  into  Cambodia.  So 
that  advance  reconnaissance  flights  would  not  warn  the  enemy,  key  commanders 
flew  ovci  the  terrain  in  a  C-123. 
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'I  he  entire  foice  of  twenty-six  Vietnamese  AD-6s  and  Farm  Gate’s  sixteen 
B-26s  and  twenty-four  T'-28s  at  Bien  Hoa  engaged  in  the  operation.  Theii 
day-long  support  was  called  "splendid."  The  paiatroopeis  and  rangers  suffered 
nine  casualties  but  killed  seventy-six  Viet  Cong  and  captuied  individual  weapons 
and  documents.  Early  assessments  based  on  prisoner  of  wai  intei  rogations  and 
on  an  inteicepted  Viet  Cong  radio  message  credited  the  air  strikes  with  killing 
about  foui  hundred  persons.  Later  information  coming  from  Cambodia  raised 
the  number  to  between  eight  hundred  and  one  thousand.  American  observers 
praised  the  operation  as  the  most  successful  ever  undertaken  m  III  Corps, 
terming  it  an  intelligent  use  of  tactical  air  suppoit.lv 

Overshadowing  these  encouraging  successes  was  the  failure  near  the  village 
of  Ap  Bac  in  IV  Corps.  Ap  Bac  involved  the  7th  Division,  reputed  to  have  killed 
more  Viet  Cong  in  the  Mekong  Delta  than  any  other  division.  So  well  had  the  7th 
performed  in  the  important  Plain  of  Reeds  that  it  appealed  to  have  wicsted 
control  from  the  communists.  The  enemy  leaders  seemed  on  the  point  of  pulling 
back  their  regular  units  to  sanctuary  bases. 

Late  in  December  1962.  intelligence  pinpointed  a  Viet  Cong  radio  in  a 
relatively  out-of-reach  aiea  near  Ap  Bac.  T  he  \  illage  was  situated  in  a  complex  of 
hamlets  thirty-five  miles  southwest  of  Saigon  and  around  fifteen  miles  northwest 
of  the  7th  Division  command  post  at  My  Tho,  capital  of  Dinh  Tuong  Province. 
In  this  rice-growing  delta  region,  canals,  dikes,  and  dirt  loads  channeled  move¬ 
ment.  Villages  and  tree  lines  offered  cover  and  concealment  to  defenders.  Soft 
fertile  earth  made  digging  foxholes  easy,  and  paddies  gave  good  fields  of  fire. 
Nearly  a  company  oi  Viet  Cong  troops  was  suspected  to  be  in  position  to  protect 
the  radio,  which  was  supposed  to  transmit  for  the  Viet  Cong  Central  Office  for 
South  Vietnam.  On  December  29  the  newly  appointed  7th  Division  commander 
decided  to  knock  out  this  prixe. 

He  selected  two  battalions  Irom  different  regiments,  a  company  of  mech¬ 
anized  infantry  in  M-II3  amphibious  armored  peisonnel  earners,  a  rangei 
company,  and  three  battalions  of  artillery  (two  of  105-mm  and  one  of  155-mm 
howitzers).  A  paramilitary  provincial  foice  of  three  battalions  would  help  out. 
The  division  commander  planned  hcliborne  landings  north  and  west  of  Ap  Bac. 
these  'roops  to  sweep  south  and  meet  the  M-!  !3s  rolling  north.  Lt.  Col.  John  P. 
Vann,  senior  U.S.  Army  advisor,  wished  to  stait  the  operation  at  once  to  aveit 
intelligence  leaks.  He  suggested  December  31  at  the  latest,  but  helicopters  wcie 
not  to  be  had  before  January  2.  1963. 

Maj.  Herbert  L,.  Prevost.  a  USAF  air  liaison  officer  first  learned  ol  the 
operation  on  Decembei  30.  He  readied  a  plan  for  stiike  aircraft  support,  but 
discoveicd  on  the  31st  that  all  available  aircraft  would  be  supporting  the  opera¬ 
tion  in  northern  lay  Ninh  Province.  The  U.S  Army  93d  Helicopter  Company 
nonetheless  agreed  to  go  ahead  with  the  helicopter  landings.  It  furnished  ten 
transport  helicopters  plus  one  U II- 1 13  and  four  IIU- 1 A  helicopter  gunships 
(armed  with  rockets  and  machine-guns)  to  fly  cover  and  fire-suppoit  missions  At 
the  final  briefing  on  January  I  Major  Prevost  accented  the  absence  ol  iightei 
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support.  Perhaps,  lie  suggested,  the  air  operations  center  would  respond  to 
emergency  strike  requests.  He  alerted  the  center  to  the  possibility. 

The  provincial  troops  deployed  at  0630  on  the  2d  of  January,  and  the 
operation  commenced  shortly  thereafter.  Instead  of  meeting  a  Viet  Cong  com¬ 
pany  near  Ap  Bac,  7th  Division  ran  into  a  battalion.  Armed  with  heavy  machine- 
guns,  automatic  rifles,  and  60-mm  mortars,  the  foe  was  dug  in  under  the  tree  lines 
bordering  the  helicopter  landing  /ones.  The  first  three  helicopter  lifts  from  Tan 
Hiep  airfield  landed  safely,  but  during  the  landing  of  the  fourth  an  H-21  was 
downed  by  enemy  fire.  The  UH-1  gunships  sought  in  vain  to  suppress  the  ground 
fire.  They  used  up  8,400  rounds  of  .30-caliber  and  7.62-mm  machinegun  ammu¬ 
nition  along  with  one  hundred  2.75-inch  rockets.  An  H-21  trying  to  rescue  the 
crew  of  the  downed  helicopter  was  shot  out  of  the  sky.  and  a  U  H- 1 B  was  disabled 
and  it  crashed.  Two  other  damaged  H-2ls  made  it  back  to  Tan  Hiep. 

At  1005  a  Vietnamese  L-19  over  Ap  Bac  radioed  the  air  operations  center 
for  help.  The  center  diverted  two  AD-6s  armed  for  strafing  and  they  arrived  at 
1035.  Afterwards  the  center  kept  B-26s  and  T-28s,  also  armed  for  strafing, 
continuously  active  in  the  Ap  Bac  area.  These  planes  failed  to  quiet  the  enemy 
guns.  Not  until  the  arrival  of  a  Farm  Gate  B-26at  1540  did  things  look  up.  This 
aircraft’s  repeated  runs  with  napalm,  bombs,  rockets,  and  guns  broke  the  Viet 
Cong  defensive  position  near  the  village. 

By  then  the  communists  had  won  the  battle.  They  pinned  down  the  hcli- 
borne  forces,  and  put  the  armored  company  out  of  action  by  focusing  fire  on  the 
gunners  of  the  personnel  carriers.  (The  gunners  were  exposed  from  the  waist  up.) 

The  IV  Corps  commander  and  the  senior  U.S.  Army  advisor.  Col.  Daniel  B. 
Porter.  Jr.,  had  reached  Tan  Hiep  at  noon.  They  suggested  a  paratrooper  drop 
east  of  Ap  Bac  to  block  Viet  Cong  escape  routes.  The  division  commander  and 
Colonel  Vann  agieed.  and  that  afternoon  the  Joint  General  Staff  chose  three 
paratrooper  companies  from  nearby  Tan  Son  Nhut.  Boarding  six  C-123s.  319 
troops  floated  down  close  to  Ap  Bac  at  1815.  Because  the>r  drop  /one  placed 
them  west  rather  than  east  of  the  village,  they  were  in  no  position  to  stem  the 
enemy  retreat. 

Duiing  the  night  separate  Vietnamese  units  engaged  in  firelights  with  one 
another  while  the  Viet  Cong  battalion  escaped  with  its  wounded  and  all  but  four 
of  its  dead.  As  regular  troops  moved  cautiously  into  Ap  Bac  the  next  day, 
advance  elements  came  under  the  fire  of  friendly  mortars.  Five  men  were  killed 
and  fourteen  wounded. 

The  final  reckoning  was  sixty-five  Vietnamese  and  three  Americans  killed, 
one  hundred  Vietnamese  and  six  U.S.  advisors  wounded:  fourteen  helicopters  hit 
by  enemy  fire  and  five  shot  down.  The  Vietnamese  captured  two  Viet  Cong, 
found  four  bodies,  and  killed  an  estimated  one  hundred  enemy.  Aftei  waids  the 
Viet  Cong  admitted  eighteen  killed,  thirty-three  wounded,  three  missing,  plus 
twenty-nine  civilians  killed  Clearly  the  combat  had  been  poorly  managed  and 
poorly  fought.  The  Vietnamese  and  Americans  lost  in  prestige  and  in  reputation 
for  power.  Colonel  Vann  subsequently  suggested  that  several  Vietnamese  officers 
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should  be  relieved  of  command.  He  spoke  bitterly  to  newsmen  of  wrong  deci¬ 
sions  during  the  battle.20 

On  General  Harkin’s  orders,  the  Vietnamese  Joint  Operations  Evaluaton 
Group  came  up  with  the  reasons  for  the  Ap  Bac  defeat.  There  had  been  no  prior 
air-ground  planning  and  no  fighter  escort  for  cover.  When  Vietnamese  Air  Force 
and  Farm  Gate  strike  aircraft  were  diverted  to  Ap  Bac.  the  crews  did  not  know 
the  local  situation.  Communications  between  friendly  forces  had  been  deficient 
and  no  fire  support  coordination  center  existed.  Armed  H-21s  had  tried  to  rescue 
downed  ciews  before  Viet  Cong  fire  was  silenced.  Paratroopers  dropped  shoi  tly 
before  nightfall  had  been  improperly  loaded  and  briefed.  They  had  fought 
friendly  troops.  Without  waiting  for  the  formal  leport.  Harkins  asked  the 
Vietnamese  to  relieve  two  commandeis.21 

To  Admiral  Felt  the  unescorted  helicopter  operation  at  Ap  Bac  was  wrong. 
Visiting  Vietnam,  he  spoke  with  Diem  and  senior  Vietnamese  and  American 
officials.  He  told  Harkins,  "Experience  has  taught  us  that  the  VC  are  not 
surprised  by  helicopter  landings  and  arc  able  to  ambush  helicopters.”  Felt  could 
"not  understand”  how  commanders  could  ignore  "the  fundamentals  of  warfare" 
by  failing  to  prepare  the  landing  area.  He  could  not  conceive  how  they  could  have 
decided  to  conduct  a  key  operation  when  available  air  suppoit  was  busy  else¬ 
where.  It  was  time  that  everyone  learned  that  armed  "helicoptcis  were  no 
adequate  substitute"  for  fighter  support.  All  helicoptei  lifts  needed  strike  aiicraft. 
When  Felt  questioned  whether  MACV  was  downgrading  air  activities.  Gcneial 
Harkins  explained  that  there  were  too  few  tactical  aircraft  in  Vietnam  to  cover 
every  hcliborne  mission.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  said,  twenty-four  operations  in 
the  pieceding  month  had  been  without  air  cover.22 

General  Anthis  pi  oposed  exact  proccduics  to  make  certain  that  Vietnamese 
ground  commanders  and  U.S.  Army  helicopter  companies  coordinated  helicop¬ 
ter  assault  actions.  Only  the  air  operations  center  could  assure  tha  fighteis 
preceded  and  protected  every  helibornc  landing.  The  Vietnamese  Air  Force 
could  fin  nish  corps  commanders  with  stiafing.  close  air  support,  reconnaissance, 
photography,  and  airlift.  But  centralized  control  over  all  air  power  guaranteed 
fast  emergency  reaction.2’ 

That  each  corps  commander  wielded  virtually  absolute  control  over  air 
power  within  his  boundaries  led  to  peculiar  situations.  In  January  1963.  for 
example,  air  interdiction  was  out  of  the  question  in  IV  Corps.  The  corps 
commander  simply  refused  such  missions  to  avoid  political  repercussions  if 
noncomb  'tarns  were  accidentally  killed  or  wounded.  On  the  2d  of  January  the  1 
Corps  commander  ordered  no  strikes  to  be  flown  without  his  personal  approval. 
Inasmuch  as  he  was  often  away  from  his  headquarters  at  Da  Nang,  it  was  usually 
impossible  to  fill  requests  from  the  field  for  immediate  help.  Later  that  yeai.  a 
new  I  Corps  commander  used  the  Vietnamese  C-47  flareships  as  his  personal 
transports.  Heassigned  helicopters  and  liaison  planes  to  divisions  and  task  loices 
permanently  rather  than  in  line  with  mission  needs.  The  Joint  General  Stall 
required  no  advance  notice  from  corps  on  operations  being  planned  and  exe¬ 
cuted.  unless  the  commander  wanted  more  airciaft  from  Saigon.  Given  these 
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conditions.  ;s  wcll-cooul mated  countrywide  air  campaign  against  the  Viet  Cong 
was  unthinkable  24 

Also  impeding  well-integrated  air  operations  was  the  U.S.  Ai  my  practice  of 
making  aviation  units  an  integral  part  of  the  ground  forces  The  bitterness  of  the 
roles-and-missions  aigument  spilled  over  when  General  Anthis  several  months 
later  pinned  the  lailuie  at  Ap  Bac  on  the  Army's  air  concepts.  He  dubbed  the 
Arms  “a  customer  that  is  also  a  competitoi."  Seeing  “the  spcctie  of  more  Ap 
Bac's  to  come,”  he  said  that 

to  sonic  wa\\  it  would  be  belter  il  the  Arms  suffered «» lew  relati\el>  nunoi  ie\eises at 
this  tune  Certain!)  it  would  be  bettei  il  their  concept  ot  close  an  support  were 
diseiedited  now  in  a  relatively,  inexpensive  wav  than  to  wait  lor  the  ultimate  catas¬ 
trophe  their  concept  must  lead  us  to  at  a  time  and  place  where  we  will  not  have  the 
elasticiiv  we  prcscntlv  eniov  '' 

Admual  Felt  also  believed  that  the  air  operations  centci  and  the  aiilift 
coordinating  board  lud  to  be  "hilly  exploited”  loi  combined  and  joint  ground 
and  air  opeiations.  He  judged  this  the  way  to  make  best  use  of  limited  air 
resources  and  facilities.  “Until  the  Army  an  effoit  joins  the  club,"  General 
O'Donnell  stilted,  “with  the  intent  to  cooperate  wholeheaitedly  in  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  valid  opeiational  objectives,  there  will  not  be  unity  in  the  air  effort.”2'’ 

The  USAI-'  element  ol  Strike  Command,  a  joint  i  cadi  ness  foice  in  the 
United  States,  pioposcd  a  icturn  to  Woild  War  II  organizational  piocedures 
That  is.  the  Air  Foice  would  own  and  man  aii  i  equest  communications  down  to 
Army  battalion  level.  To  expand  communications  loi  aii  liaison  officers  and 
forward  air  controllers,  the  Air  Staff  furnished  2d  Air  Division  with  l wonts 
contingency  teams.  Each  consisted  of  an  airman  opeiator  and  a  commeicial 
KWM-2A  single-sideband  "suitcase” radio.  Although  messages  sveie  speeded  to 
the  air  operations  center,  there  sveie  too  lew  teams  to  go  around.  Genet al  Anthis 
eventually  suggested  setting  up  an  air  i equest  net  within  the  Vietnamese  giound 
foices.-'7 

General  O’Donnell  felt  suie  that  the  tactical  air  control  system  had  pioved 
its  worth  in  the  battle  for  Ap  Bac.  After  all  it  had  diverted  planes  to  aid 
Vietnamese  tioops  at  a  cntical  tune  With  an  an  request  net.  he  suggested,  the 
system  would  be  flexible  enough  to  support  the  decentiali/ed  National  Cam¬ 
paign  Plan.  General  Harkins  disagreed.  He  said  geography  and  imperfect  com¬ 
munications  i  tiled  out  diiect  centralized  contiol  of  the  total  aii  effort.  Bettei.  he 
thought,  to  commit  teams  of  Vietnamese  and  USAF  strike  ancialt  to  the  corps 
tactical  zones  and  under  their  control.  Harkins  said  the  mam  I  unction  of  the  joint 
operations  center  was  to  redisti  ibute  planes  among  the  several  zones  according  to 
the  tempo  ol  local  opeiations.21' 

I  hese  and  other  lactois  induced  M  ACV  in  March  to  form  a  Flight  Service 
Center  and  Network  at  Ian  Son  Nhut  to  which  evciy  military  flight  would 
icpoit.  General  Harkins  sought  by  this  action  to  satisfy  in  part  Admiral  Felt’s 
wish  for  Geneial  Anthis.  the  MAC'V  air  component  commander,  to  possess 
complete  “coordinating  authority"  over  air  operations  in  Vietnam. 
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Seeking  to  settle  the  mattei  once  and  for  all.  Admit  al  f  elt  compromised.  lie 
asked  Harkins  to  operate  USA  I-  anciaft  in  Vietnam  under  the  tactical  air  conti ol 
system.  I  he  an  opeiationscentei  was  to  assign  ot  allocate  anciaft  to  the  control 
of  the  tactical  corps  lor  fixed  periods  f  elt  also  tequested  Harkins  to  bring  U.S. 
Arms  aviation  units  under  the  contiol  system.  Placing  ait  opeiations  under 
centiah/ed  control  would  pievent  mutual  interference,  facilitate  (light  following, 
simplify  an  defense  identification  ptoblcms.  and  upgrade  combat  support."' 

Geneial  llaikins  icsponded  that  the  tactical  air  contiol  system  had  not  the 
communications  lor  piecise  cooidination  In  July  he  gave  the  M  ACV  .1-3  At  my 
ait  opeiations  section  geneial  supervision  ovei  U.S  Matine  Corps  and  U.S. 
Arms  as  iation.  He  designated  the  Mamie  Coips  lieadq  natters  in  I  Corps  and  the 
Arms  aviation  battalion  headquarters  in  the  other  corps  /ones  to  direct  their  ait 
opeiations.  Geneial  Anthis  protested  the  anangement.  saying  it  would  create 
tsvo  and  pci  haps  live  sepaiate  air  control  systems  and  sepaiate  air  svai  s 
within  Vietnam.  Harkins  tcplicd.  “l.et  s  give  these  things  a  three  or  foui  month 
ttial."  He  promised  to  change  the  setup  if  it  failed  to  svoik.’" 

I  he  contioseisy  tellected  an  overall  decentrali/ation  After  Michael  V. 
l-oi  lestal  ol  the  White  House  staff  and  Roger  Hilsman  of  the  State  Department 
visited  Vietnam  in  December  1962.  they  criticized  the  "elaborate,  set-piece" 
military  opeiations  and  the  use  of  air  posser.  Too  many  people,  they  infoimed 
Picsident  Kennedy,  svere  managing  the  American  effort.  I  here  svas  no  oseiall 
diiection.  I  hey  tecommended  a  single  strong  executive  possibly  a  geneial. 
picfcrably  a  civilian  (an  ambassadoi)-  to  dominate  all  departments  and  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  country  and  to  give  a  single  thi ust  to  the  multiple  activities.'1 

I  he  USAI-  diiectoi ate  ol  plans  drafted  a  position  paper  lot  possible  use  by 
General  I  e  May  at  the  Joint  Chiefs  meeting  of  Januaiy  7. 1963.  Accoidingto  the 
paper,  the  situation  was  of  the  "gieatest  concern."  even  though  many  U.S. 
ptograms  enjoyed  a  long  leadtime.  “But  when  I  see  the  Viet  Cong  continue  to 
gi  ow  in  st  length.  I  can  only  assume  that  WE  A  RE  NOT  WINNING."  Army  and 
An  1-otce  docinnal  disputes  ought  to  be  taken  out  ol  Vietnam.  CINCPAC's 
lequests  should  iccetve  piompt  attention.  Harkins  was  in  need  of  the  "best 
possible  adv  ice"  through  an  Aii  I-orcc  deputy,  and  Anthis  should  manage  all  an 
operations.  I  he  major  political  obstacle  ol  the  war  was  Diem's  lailuie  to  secuie 
the  real  support  and  backing  of  his  people.  The  majoi  military  obstacle  was 
Hying  to  erase  the  guerrillas  in  the  face  ol  a  seemingly  endless  stieam  ol 
replacements.  Needed  vveie  gieater  U.S.  air  power  until  the  Vietnamese  An 
l-oicc  could  go  it  alone,  in-country  pilot  tiaimngol  Vietnamese,  and  destruction 
ol  Viet  Cong  food  ctops.  “We  should  consider  now  the  application  ol  selected, 
measuted  sanctions  against  the  North  Vietnamese."  Actions  would  lange  Irom 
mfiltiating  agents  through  aii  bombardment  to  blockade  *- 

Whatevei  was  sttid  at  the  Jaiiuat  y  7  meeting,  the  chiefs  chose  to  send  Gen 
Haile  G.  Whcclci.  Ai my  duel  of  Staff,  and  a  team  ol  senior  olliceis  Irom  the 
mihtaiy  services  to  Vietnam.  Ihe  group's  mission  was  "to  lorm  a  nulitaiy 
ludgment  as  to  the  piospects  lot  a  successful  conclusion  ol  the  conflict  within  a 
icasonable  period  ol  time."" 
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The  team  spent  January  14-30  in  Vietnam,  soon  after  the  battle  at  Ap  Bac. 
The  membeis  examined  the  National  Campaign  Plan  and  endorsed  the  concept 
of  "many  small  operations  with  decentralized  control,"  undertaken  “at  an  acc“!-- 
erated  pace  by  each  corps,  division,  and  sector  commander  in  his  own  area.” 
They  noted  with  appi  oval  that  the  tempo  of  small  actions  was  quickening  to  450 
per  month,  and  they  looked  for  an  upsurge  in  the  futuic.  The  group  was  pleased 
with  what  appeared  to  be  adequate  coordination  of  political,  economic,  and 
military  matters. ,J 

Paying  little  attention  to  the  battle  of  Ap  Bac.  the  team  heard  General 
Harkins  announce  satisfaction  with  the  air  organization.  His  staff  needed  no 
stronger  Air  Force  representation.  The  OV-1  Mohawks  could  do  more  than 
reconnaissance.  Could  they  be  armed  with  lockets'?  Could  the  rule  prohibiting 
armed  helicopters  from  returning  fire  except  in  self-defense  be  changed?" 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  swiftly  authorized  U.S.  Army  helicopters  “to 
engage  clearly  identified  Viet  Cong  elements  which  are  considered  to  be  a  threat 
to  the  safety  of  the  helicopters  and  their  passengers.”  Admirai  Felt  then  permitted 
arming  the  Mohawks  with  2.75-inch  rockets.''' 

While  the  Wheeler  team  was  sympathetic  toward  augmenting  Air  Force 
units,  the  civilian  leadership  in  Washington  was  more  concerned  with  turning  the 
conflict  over  to  the  Vietnamese.  On  February  2  Hanoi  called  upon  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Control  Commission  to  eject  from  Vietnam  the  USAF  units  that  were 
"playing  a  key  role”  and  causing  widespread  damage.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
was  disturbed.  He  could  hardly  prevent  American  rcpoi  ters  from  observing  and 
writingabout  U.S.  operations.  However,  he  wanted  the  Finbassy  and  MACVto 
release  no  information  on  American  combat  air  actions.  The  United  States. 
Rusk  said,  ought  not  to  hand  the  communists  an  excuse  to  escalate  hostilities.” 

I  he  U.S.  newspapers  publicized  the  authorization  for  American  helicopters 
to  fire  on  the  enemy.  Secietary  McNamara  refused  to  comment  except  to  say  that 
Ameiican  military  personnel  were  under  instructions  to  fire  their  weapons  only 
when  theii  own  safety  was  at  stake.  Secretary  Rusk  reiterated.  "Our  policy 
icmains  that  the  American  role  in  Vietnam  be  strictly  limited  to  advisory, 
logistic,  and  training  functions."'8 

*  G  ..  Wheeler's  assessment  in  January  1963  rang  with  optimism. 
I  he  situati'  .n  Vietnam.  Wheeler  said,  had  been  "reoriented,  in  the  space  of  a 
year  and  a  half,  from  a  circumstance  of  near  despciation  to  a  condition  where 
victory  is  now  a  hopeful  prospect."  A  heartening  sign  was  the  steep  rise  in 
Ameiican  advisory  strength  from  nine  hundred  at  the  start  of  1962  to  more  than 
tlnee  thousand.  At  first  there  had  been  no  advisors  with  battalions,  but  now  theie 
weie  over  foui  hundred.  In  a  yeai  the  number  of  advisors  helping  province  chiefs 
had  grown  from  two  to  one  hundicd  or  more.  Though  "we  have  not  given  Ho 
Chi  Minh  any  evidence  that  we  are  prepared  to  call  him  to  account  for  helping 
keep  the  insurgency  alive.”  Wheeler  said,  "we  are  winning  slowly  in  the  present 
thrust."  Theie  was  "no  compelling  reason  to  change.”"' 

Air  Force  officers  on  the  team  did  not  quite  agree  with  General  Wheeler's 
evaluation.  They  believed  sizable  and  long-lasting  U.S.  help  a  must.  The  war 
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could  not  be  won  quickly,  nor  could  it  be  won  finally  until  the  Vietnamese  people 
got  behind  the  government.  This  demanded  military,  political,  and  economic 
actions  -  “U.S.  assistance  is  vitally  engaged  in  building  a  countiy.  not  in 
defending  a  weak  country  against  superior  foices."40 

MACV  intelligence  estimates  showed  that  the  number  of  full-time  Viet 
Cong  guerrillas  had  risen  through  infiltration  and  local  recruitment  to  between 
twenty-two  thousand  and  twenty-five  thousand.  Each  month  about  five  hundred 
stole  into  Vietnam  by  way  of  Laos  and  Cambodia.  Late  in  January  1963  a 
meeting  was  repoitedly  held  in  the  Chinese  Embassy  at  Phnom  Penh.  Cambo¬ 
dia.  Representatives  of  Hanoi,  the  National  Liberation  Front  and  the  Soviets 
agreed  to  add  twelve  battalions  to  the  Viet  Cong.  Eight  were  to  be  transferred 
from  Laos  and  four  recruited  in  Vietnam.41 

To  the  Viet  Cong  the  battle  of  Ap  Bac  wasappaiently  a  major  turning  point 
in  the  war.  It  instilled  confidence  in  theii  ability  to  fight  Amci  ican  helicopters  and 
armored  vehicles.  Enemy  leadeis  too.,  credit  for  a  new  tactic  —  the  deliberately 
invited  battle,  described  as  “wipc-out-enemy-posts-and-annihilatc-cncmy  rein¬ 
forcements."  They  would  often  resort  to  this  tactic  in  the  Mekong  Delta,  almost 
always  to  good  advantage.42 

On  the  Vietnamese  side,  there  was  a  lull  in  military  action  after  Ap  Bac. 
Admiral  Felt  believed  the  calm  to  have  “both  visible  and  hidden  meaning." The 
Vietnamese  seemed  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  launch  opeiauons.  General  Harkins  in 
February  1963  wrote  PiesHent  Diem,  urging  him  to  swiftly  exploit  the  initiative 
that  his  forces  seemed  to  have  seized  fi  om  the  foe.  “Time  and  weather."  Harkins 
said,  "are  either  for  us  or  against  us.”  The  communists,  he  added,  “must  not  be 
allowed  to  regroup  or  rest.  We  must  attack  and  destroy  them.  We  must  hurt  them 
so  badly  that  they  will  be  forced  to  apply  all  their  lemaining  resources  merely  to 
survive."  Otherwise  the  Viet  Cong  might  "neutralize  much  of  the  gain  we  won  at 
great  cost  and  effort."4' 

But  the  Ap  Bac  engagement  and  American  press  covet  age  had  damaged 
relations  with  the  Diem  government.  Newspaper  accounts  of  the  battle  aroused 
serious  resentment  in  Vietnamese  officials,  particularly  David  Halbcrstam's 
criticism  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Vietnamese  performance.  Newsmen  spread 
their  belief  that  U.S.  advisors  had  died  while  trying  to  lead  Vietnamese  troops 
who  would  neither  follow  1101  fight.  Embittered  Vietnamese  leaders  complained 
that  coricspondents  were  interested  merely  in  splashing  sensational  news  on  the 
front  pages  when  Americans  were  hurt.  Madame  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu  recalled  the 
presidential  palace  bombing,  when  she  and  her  children  were  in  grave  danger. 
She  said  that  U.S.  reports  revealed  solely  an  "ill-concealed  regret  that  the 
bombing  had  failed  in  its  objective."  The  Wheeler  report  commented  on  the 
"mutual  dislike  and  distrust"  between  the  Vietnamese  government  and  the 
American  press.  Embarrassed  by  the  news  reports  ol  Vietnamese  battlefield 
misconduct.  President  Kennedy  strove  to  repair  the  eroding  trust  between  the 
two  governments.  In  his  State  of  the  Union  Message  to  Congress  on  January  14. 
he  declared  that  the  spearhead  of  aggression  had  been  biunted  in  Vietnam.44 
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(Top  lett)  Mai  Ivan  l  Slavich  briefs  Gen  Earle  G  Wheeler  (center)  and  Gen  Paul  D  Ha'Kms  on  a  rocket 
mount  ol  (he  l'H-18  helicopter 

(Top  right)  An  ARVN  paratroonpr  prepares  for  a  lump  over  Cu  Chr 

(Center)  TSgt  William  W  Cameron  instructs  Vietnamese  airmen  in  the  operation 

of  the  gunsight  on  a  T-28 

(Below)  Vietnamese  tanks  move  toward  the  burning  presidential  palace  after  its  bombing 
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Signs  ol  dissension  and  mistrust  weie  all  too  obvious.  Back  in  No\ ember 
1962.  leports  had  reached  Admual  Pelt  that  Diem  was  withdrawing  more  into 
seclusion  and  leasing  mam  decisions  to  his  brother.  Ngo  Dmh  Nhu.  Both 
sometimes  tegaided  the  numerous  American  advisois  as  an  encroachment  on 
Vietnamese  sovereignty.  I  hey  leaied  that  the  cautious  U.S.  policy  in  Laos 
mirroied  a  weakening  inteiest  in  Vietnam.  I  hey  were  upset  by  Senate  Majonty 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield's  icport  in  February  1963.  It  said  that  after  seven  years 
and  lour  billion  dollars  ol  Amencan  aid.  “the  same  difficulties  remain,  il.  indeed, 
they  have  not  been  compounded."  Vietnam  was  less  stable  and  “mote  lenioved 
fiom  .  .  .  populaily  tesponsible  and  lesponsive  government."  Did  this  fore¬ 
shadow  dwindling  U.S.  support? 

The  defense  minister  scoied  American  allegations  of  hit-or-miss  Vietnamese 
bombing  as  a  "conosive  influence"  on  the  militate  el'foit.  American  attempts  to 
help  the  Government  ol  Vietnam  create  an  intelligence  capability  were  probably 
seen  by  Diem  as  a  threat  to  his  icgunc.  The  Minister  ol  Interior  resented  the 
involvement  ol  Americans  in  the  countiy  as  it  dangei  to  the  republic's  internal 
politics.  Piesident  Diem  labeled  the  Special  Forces  rural  aid  advisois  and  the 
seetot  advisors  as  ‘‘particularly  inhaling."  Even  though  IJ.S.  economic  assist¬ 
ance  financed  nearly  all  of  the  counteimsuigency.  Diem  objected  to  American 
contiols  over  matching  countei part  lands,  lie  called  them  degrading  to  Viet¬ 
nam's  independence.4' 

in  a  series  of  private  and  public  statements  dining  Apiil  1963.  Ngo  Dmh 
Nhu  dwelt  upon  U.S.  “inlringcments"ol  Vietnamese  soveieignty.  Aid  came,  he 
said,  with  too  many  strings  attached.  He  told  CIA  Chief  John  11.  Richatdson 
that  it  would  help  il  the  American  presence  weie  i educed  anywhere  from  five 
handled  to  three  oi  four  thousand  men.  Richardson  got  the  unpiession  that  Nhu 
feaied  an  cmciging  U.S.  protectorate.  Diem.  Nhu  said,  had  received  many 
complaints  horn  suboidmatcs  about  their  Amencan  counterparts.  Publicly.  Nhu 
was  quoted  as  demanding  the  withdrawal  of  over  two  thousand  U.S.  advisors  at 
lower  unit  levels.  Obv  iously  i efei ring  to  Ap  Bac.  he  said  that  some  American 
casualties  had  occurred  because  the  advisors  were  “daredevils”  who  exposed 
themselves  needlessly  to  enemy  fire.  Taking  this  statement  as  a  forminnei  of 
things  to  come,  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  commander  alerted  his  key  pcisonnei 
to  the  possible  withdrawal  of  U.S.  foices.  He  warned  them  to  conserve  reserves, 
piepare  to  go  it  alone,  and  get  ready  for  hard  days  ahead.41, 

I  he  Vietnamese  government  did  not  officially  request  a  reduction  of  Ameri¬ 
can  personnel,  but  Nhu's  statements  induced  a  review  of  U.S.  troop  levels. 
Evidence  seemed  to  lavoi  a  lesser  commitment  of  foices.  Sn  Robeit  Thompson 
in  Match  had  reported  the  government  as  “beginning  to  win  the  shooting  war 
against  the  Viet  Cong.”  due  chiefly  to  the  American  helicopters.  He  proposed  a 
psychological  ploy  that  Admiial  Felt  passed  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  by  message.  “If 
things  go  light  by  end  of  1963,”  Fell  said,  “we  should  take  one  thousand  military 
pcisonnei  out  of  RVN  at  one  time,  make  big  proclamation  out  of  this  and 
publicize  widely.  Ibis  would  show  (I)  RVN  is  winning;  (2)  take  steam  out  of 
anti-Diemitcs:  and  (3)  dramatically  illustrate  honesty  of  U.S.  intentions." 
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In  April  a  U.S.  National  Intelligence  Estimate  perceived  improvement  in  the 
situation,  despite  the  absence  of  persuasive  signs  that  the  Viet  Cong  had  been 
“grievously  hurt.”  Ambassador  Nolting  in  May  depicted  relations  between 
Washington  and  Saigon  as  “delicate."  but  the  political  and  socioeconomic 
conditions  were  promising.  An  excellent  rice  crop  brightened  the  economic 
outlook.  Completion  of  about  fifty  percent  of  the  strategic  hamlet  program 
extended  shelter  to  sixty  percent  of  the  people  in  defended  areas.  During  April 
the  Vietnamese  armed  forces  took  part  in  nine  bundled  offensive  actions.47 

These  hopeful  signs  encouraged  Secretary  McNamara  at  his  conference  in 
Hawaii  in  May.  He  said  he  would  remove  one  thousand  Americans  from 
Vietnam  by  the  end  of  the  year  to  show  that  things  were  going  well.  He  would  try 
to  pull  out  units  in  lieu  of  individuals,  and  upon  departure  their  equipment  would 
be  turned  over  the  the  Vietnamese.  The  conflict  was  “not  a  U.S.  war."  and  the 
United  States  did  not  intend  to  fight  it.JS 

Since  more  Americans  were  still  arriving  in  Vietnam,  units  and  individuals 
then  en  route  /ere  to  continue  their  travel.  There  would  be  no  personnel 
increases,  however,  either  temporary  or  permanent.  Each  of  the  armed  services 
was  to  take  a  comparable  cut.  To  hurt  operations  the  least,  most  of  the  returnees 
would  come  from  logistic  units.  In  November  and  December.  2d  Air  Division 
would  lose  244  people.4'7 

Maybe  McNamara’s  action  impressed  the  Vietnamese  In  June  the  Joint 
General  Staff  ordered  all  ground  forces  to  operate  a  minimum  of  twenty  days 
cvciy  month,  starting  July  I .  This  was  to  be  a  "total  general  offensive”  to  attain 
"complete  annihilation  of  the  enemy"  and  "complete  Vietnamese  control."40 

General  Harkins  was  enthusiastic.  The  all-out  campaign  was  soon  to  begin 
in  earnest.  He  knew  the  strategy— “saturate  the  countryside”  with  small  and  large 
mihtaiy  actions— was  correct.  It  would  fragment  and  destroy  the  Viet  Cong.51 

Unfortunately,  the  Viet  Cong  had  embarked  on  their  own  general  offensive. 


XV.  Air  Operations,  1963 


Although  some  U.S.  units  were  scheduled  to  leave  Vietnam  by  the  end  of 
1963.  the  JCS  earlier  that  year  had  suggested  and  Secretary  McNamara 
approved  an  additional  C-123  Provider  squadron  for  Da  Nang.  Arrival  of  the 
777th  Troop  Carrier  Squadron  in  April  1963  with  sixteen  C-l  23s augmented  the 
airlift  of  the  twenty-nine  C-l  23s  at  Tan  Son  Nhut.  Crew  manning  permitted  each 
Provider  to  fly  sixty  hours  per  month.  In  addition  eight  U-l  Otters,  sixteen  0-1 A 
Bird  Dog  observation  planes,  ten  UH-1B  Iroquois  helicopters,  and  a  second 
CV-2  Caribou  company  reached  Vietnam  to  support  the  corps  tactical  /ones  and 
Special  Fotces.' 

General  Harkins.  M  ACV  commander,  had  agreed  to  place  the  CV-2s  under 
the  coordinated  airlift  system.  However.  Army  headquarters  in  Hawaii  urged 
Admiral  Felt  to  recognize  the  special  features  of  the  Caribou.  The  Army  had 
purchased  the  planes  for  short-takeoff-and-landing,  which  rendcicd  them 
instantly  responsive  to  ground  commanders  in  combat  /ones.  While  centralized 
control  of  airlift  was  more  efficient  for  cargo  deliveries,  swift  reaction  to  a  Held 
commander’s  needs  came  first,  in  this  context  Harkins  assigned  the  two  Caribou 
companies  to  centralized  airlift  control,  but  one  of  these  had  the  further  mission 
of  immediate  support  to  the  senior  corps  advisors.2 

The  Southeast  Asia  Ait  lift  System  managed  the  forty-eight  Air  Force 
C-l 23s.  thirty-two  Vietnamese  C-47s.  and  thirty-two  Army  CV-2s.  Though  the 
C-l 23s  normally  made  deliveries  to  four  major  depots  and  twenty-nine  other 
distribution  points,  they  actually  operated  at  ninety-five  different  airfields  and 
sixty-five  drop  /ones.  Carrying  a  lighter  load  than  the  C-123.  the  CV-2  could  use 
shortci  runways.  But  reversible  propellers  let  the  Provider  land  on  wet  surfaces  in 
distances  impossible  for  the  Caribou,  not  yet  so  equipped.’ 

The  8th  Aerial  Port  Squadron  expanded  in  May  by  creating  Detachments  6 
and  7  at  Qui  Nhon  and  Can  Tho.  Temporary  duty  personnel  served  120-day  duty 
tours  at  the  new  sites.-1 

Much  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Airlift  System's  work  dealt  with  tactical 
operations.  About  thirty  percent  of  the  troop  earlier  flights  were  paradrop 
resupply,  paratrooper  drops,  and  assault  air  landings.  Resolute  efforts  to  support 
lemote  stations  drew  grateful  praise  from  the  ground  troops.  They  deemed  the 
system  reliable  and  responsive.5 

Uncertain  surface  travel,  the  conservative  bent  of  logistic  planners,  and  the 
use  of  scaled  U.S.  planning  factors  tended  to  inflate  requirements.  In  Octobei  the 
airlift  system’s  excess  capacity  prompted  plans  for  reduction.  In  December 
MACV  strength  was  pared  by  one  thousand.  Released  were  personnel  of  the 
Aimy’s  1st  Aviation  Company  (Caribou),  the  thirty  USAF  C-47  pilots  Hying 
with  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force,  and  half  of  the  8th  Aeiial  Port  Squadron’s 
people.  The  61st  Aviation  Company  (Caribou)  with  twenty-five  CV-2s  stayed 
behind  to  support  senior  corps  advisors.  Some  of  these  Caribous  became  spates 
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to  insuio  «t  ceitain  number  ol  opeiational  aircraft  at  even  coips  tactical  /one.'' 

I  lie  Air  Foices  19th  1  act ical  An  Suppoit  Squadron  was  activated  at  Bicn 
Hoa  in  July  1963  and  assigned  to  PACAF.  I  he  new  unit’s  ancialt  and  crews 
tiickled  in.  l-’oui  0-ls  and  twenty-two  cicws  weie  on  boaid  by  July,  and  the 
remaining  eighteen  planes  arrived  on  the  USS  Card  in  August.  Since  Americans 
were  foi  bidden  to  direct  air  strikes,  eleven  seasoned  Vietnamese  obseners  weie 
mtegiated  into  the  squadron  to  do  so.  Opeiational  m  September,  the  unit 
lurnished  more  and  more  Sot  ward  air  controllers  and  air  liaison  olficeis  lor  the 
National  Campaign  Plan.  Its  piintary  mission  was  to  tiain  Vietnamese  liaison 
pilots  in  forward  aii  control,  visual  leconnaissance.  comoat  support,  and 
obsei  v  ei  proceduies.  The  aim  was  to  icplace  those  pilots  di  amed  off  to  fill  fightei 
cockpits.  The  squadron  was  to  icmain  in  Vietnam  no  mote  than  a  ycai .  then  turn 
its  0-ls  ovei  to  the  Vietnamese. 

Piepr.rations  to  open  a  training  center  at  Nha  Trang  were  delayed  because 
American  pilots  needed  proficiency  in  the  U.S  Ai  my  I  - 1 9  (0- 1 ) aircraft.  Gcneial 
I.eMay  had  ordeied  this  plane  sent  in  lieu  of  depleting  the  lew  1  -28s  in  USAI- 
stocks.  As  his  Duector  ol  Plans.  Maj.  Gen  John  \V.  Carpenter.  III.  said. "  I  he 
Chief  clearly  expressed  his  desites  tovvaid  getting  on  with  the  war  against  the 
communists  in  Vietnam  as  opposed  to  wot  tying  about  the  soutce  of  light 
aircraft.”  Altei  twenty-five  officers  and  sixtv-ninc  airmen  undeivvent  lactoiy 
training  in  July  and  August,  they  opened  the  Nha  I  rang  center  in  Septembei. 
Trainees  took  one  month  ol  pielliglu  instiuction  and  three  months  of  primary 
flight  training  that  included  eighty  hours  ol  actual  flying.  Vietnamese  liaison 
pilots  in  leasonable  numbers  weie  ready  lor  combat  in  eailv  1964.' 

I  vvelve  Aii  Toice  officers  and  foi  tv-seven  an  men  leached  Tan  Son  Nlnit  in 
January  1963  to  tram  Vietnamese  helicoptei  pilots.  By  June  they  giaduated 
fifteen  student  pilots  who  weie  qualified  to  llv  II  - 1 9s.  I  he  naming  went  on 
thioughout  the  yeaiA 

Admiial  belt  hoped  that  the  Vietnamese  could  have  the  loin  R  1-33  jets 
authori/ed  by  the  Military  Assistance  Program.  In  l-ebruary,  however.  Secictaiy 
ol  State  Rusk  announced  that  “over-riding  political  considerations" and  “mtei- 
nationa!  risks”  ruled  out  their  delivery  Shortly  theiealier  the  Joint  duels 
approved  a  boost  in  USAI-  leconnaissance  anciaft.  including  lour  RB-26s  and 
two  more  R I-- 10  Is  for  Faim  Gate.  The  RB-26s  reached  I  an  Son  Nhut  in  March 
liom  Toil  Woith.  lex.  I  wool  them  weie  equipped  loi  night  photogiapln.  and 
the  othei  two  weie  expeiimental  RB-26I.S  specially  outfitted  with  night  photo 
and  Reconolax  IV  inliaied  sensing  devices.  In  May.  Fifth  Aii  Forces  6091st 
Reconnaissance  Sq  uadi  on  flew  two  RB-57s  to  a  temporal  y  duty  site  at  Ian  Son 
Nhut.  These  jets  fcatuicd  advanced  and  improved  day-and-night  K-52  pano- 
lamic  cameras  and  Reconolax  VI  infraicd  scnsois.1' 

Airborne  high-frequency  dnection  finders  had  difficulty  locating  Viet  Cong 
tadio  transmilteis.  Moie  than  two  hundicd  enemy  sets  weie  active,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  fix  then  exact  sites.  General  Anthisand  othei  officials  thought  it 
might  be  bcttei  to  listen  to  the  traffic  instead  ol  disrupting  ordestioving  it.  In  any 
event,  knowing  where  the  ladios  weie  opciatmg  was  deemed  essential.1" 
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Infrared  devices  were  meant  to  detect  thermal  radiation  emitted  by  camp- 
lues.  vehicles,  structures,  and  tiatfic  on  trails  and  streams.  In  theory  the  sensois 
could  pinpoint  activities  hidden  liom  noimal  photography.  But  the  Reconolax 
IV  intiarcd  photo  equipment  on  the  RB-26I.S  bioke  down,  and  the  technical 
lepiesentativc  in  Vietnam  could  not  make  the  system  (originally  designed  lor 
B-58s)  work.  Climatic  conditions,  chiefly  dust  and  dampness,  fouled  the  sensois. 
Heat  from  the  photoflare  cartridge  ejectors  forward  of  the  infiared  system 
salinated  the  infraied  detectoi  and  ruined  the  film. 

As  lor  the  RB-57FA  intiarcd  sensors,  integral  components  were  missing. 

I  he  plane's  panoiamic  cameias  ptovided  very  clear  horizon-to-hori/on  pictures 
even  at  lugh  speed  and  low  altitude.  Having  both  horizons  in  the  shot  enhanced 
the  peispective  of  the  photo  intei  pietei.  but  he  had  to  learn  how  to  compensate 
for  distoition  in  the  wide  lateral  coverage." 

When  equipment  worked,  the  intelligence  apparatus  was  often  unable  to 
exploit  the  information  gathered.  The  zonal  concept  of  ground  operations 
worked  against  a  centralized  air  reconnaissance  network.  Separating  intelligence 
data  by  corps  tactical  zone  was  not  easy  because  planes  flew  across  corps 
boundaries.  Moicover.  there  were  no  courier  aircraft  to  deliver  reconnaissance 
film  tapidly  throughout  Vietnam  before  the  coming  of  two  U-3s  from  the  United 
States  in  May.  Army  OV-I  Mohawks  attached  to  Vietnamese  ground  divisions 
leaded  quickly  to  shifting  situations.  However,  the  intelligence  they  collected 
was  not  fed  into  the  national  intelligence-reconnaissance  setup.  Genera)  Harkins 
still  labeled  the  Mohawks  as  "complementary"  rather  than  "competitive”  to 
USAF  and  Vietnamese  tactical  air  reconnaissance.  He  saw  no  need  tocooidinate 
them  with  the  standaid  activities,  saying  they  were  "outside  the  specialized 
capabilities  of  other  photo  aircraft."12 

Air  Fotce  planes  Hew  nearly  all  the  icconnaissance  in  1963.  yet  the  flights 
failed  to  glean  a  great  deal  of  intelligence.  By  reason  of  weather,  jungle,  and 
forested  tenain.  lindingand  photographing  the  smalland  fleeting  enemy  targets 
was  a  stiff  proposition.1' 

Air  defense  radar  control  centers  were  situated  at  Tan  Son  Nhut.  Da  Nang, 
and  Pleiku  These  and  the  radai  at  Ubon.  Thailand,  gave  high-altitude  surveil¬ 
lance.  The  interceptor  fleet  consisted  of  Air  Force  F-102  and  Navy  EA-11- 
(AD-5Q)  all-weather  Fghters  rotated  to  Saigon.  Mountain  screening  cluttcied 
radar  coverage  belov.  00  feet.  The  F-I02s  pcrfoi  med  marginally  in  low-level 
interceptions,  while  the  EA- 1  Fs  lacked  the  speed  to  intercept  aircraft  intruding  in 
areas  distant  fiom  Saigon.  'I  o  stretch  thecovciageand  especially  to  scan  much  oi 
south-central  Vietnam,  the  Vietnamese  Aii  Force  moved  a  I  PS- 1  -I0D  training 
radar  Irom  Ian  Son  Nhut  to  Ban  Me  Ihuot  in  February  I963.|J 

From  February  10  to  15  an  unusual  number  of  low-level,  slow-flying  radar 
tracks  appeared  before  midnight  neai  Pleiku  and  Da  Nang  then  disappeared 
befoie  dawn.  Air  Fotce  and  Navy  intciccptors  investigated,  using  (lares  and 
other  techniques.  They  found  nothing,  the  tracks  vanishing  from  ground  and  air 
radais  as  the  planes  approached.  Aiound  Da  Nang  on  February  14.  a  Navy 
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aircraft  intercepted  a  flight  of  ducks.  Consequently  officials  concluded  that 
migrating  waterfowl  had  caused  the  unknown  tracks.15 

Convinced  that  no  air  battles  would  be  fought  in  Vietnam,  General  Harkins 
nevertheless  sensed  the  need  for  flight  following.  Since  November  1961.  Mule 
'I  ram  transport  squadrons  had  used  their  network  of  high-frequency  radios. 
1-arm  Gate  crews  reported  their  inflight  positions  to  the  nearest  rada.  control 
center  every  thirty  minutes.  On  January  10. 1963,  an  Army  OV-1  was  lost  during 
an  unieporled  (light  out  of  Qui  Nhon.  and  it  took  over  two  hundred  fifty  search 
sorties  to  find  the  plane.  In  March  the  Flight  Service  Center  and  Network  was 
born  at  Tan  Son  Nhut.,h 

The  reduced  likelihood  of  communist  aii  intrusions  and  the  birth  of  the 
Flight  Service  Center  and  Network  threw  into  question  the  need  for  the  F- 1 02s 
and  EA-I  Fs  at  Tan  Son  Nhut.  Safety  considerations  alone  seemed  to  warrant 
their  removal,  lor  233  tmiitaiy  aitciaft  of  ali  sorts  used  the  airfield,  along  with 
commercial  planes.  General  Anthis  wanted  to  clear  the  10.000-foot  runway  by 
moving  out  some  of  the  helicopters,  but  PACAF  suggested  keeping  the  intercep¬ 
tors  on  call  in  the  Philippines.  These  planes  withdrew  in  May.  The  supersonic 
F-  102s  could  return  to  Fan  Son  Nhut  within  twelve  hours,  the  EA-IFs  within 
forty-eight.  There  was  no  call  for  them  in  1963  however.1’ 

Triggcied  by  President  Kennedy's  approval  on  December  31.  1962.  to 
augment  Farm  Gate,  the  Ait  Force  in  1963  acted  to  regularize  the  status  of  its 
units  in  Vietnam.  Admiral  Felt  furnished  the  impetus  when  he  spurned  the 
principle  hitherto  held  that  USAF  personnel  sent  to  the  countiy  had  to  have 
prior  training  in  counterinsurgency.  Farm  Gate,  he  said .  was  flying  conventional 
missions.  Airmen  could  accordingly  be  a'signcd  on  a  routine  permanent  change 
of  station  basis.  This  would  cleat  the  way  for  doubling  the  number  of  aircrews 
and  maintenance  men,  and  could  raise  the  sortie  rate  by  twenty-five  or  thirty 
percent.  Felt  in  addition  wished  to  boost  the  number  of  liaison  aiicraft  and 
forward  air  conliollers  by  a  ful*  two  squadrons,  to  furnish  visual  reconnaissance 
beyond  anything  already  on  hand.  This,  lie  said,  would  be  the  key  to  a  successful 
National  Campaign  Plan."1 

General  LeMay  in  early  February  pressed  foi  putting  U.S.  markings  on 
Farm  Gate  aircraft.  He  said  that  "current  classification  restrictions  on  Fat  m  Gate 
are  considered  unnecessary.  Actual  operation  is  well  known  through  SVN  and 
classification  has  become  an  administrative  burden.”  The  State  Department 
queried  Ambassador  Nolting  on  a  series  of  articles  in  the  press  on  U.S.  combat 
air  activities,  particularly  those  of  American-piloted  aircraft.  In  his  reply  Noltir.g 
pointed  out  the  rather  "gradual  (and  inevitable)  uncovering  of  facts  by  U.S. 
journalists."  That  Americans  flew  combat  aircraft  was  common  knowledge.  This 
was  expressly  true  after  the  deaths  of  Capts.  John  P.  Hartley  and  John  F. 
Shaughnessy,  Jr.,  in  an  RB-26downed  by  Vic*  Cong  fiic  on  February  2.  and  the 
loss  of  Maj.  James  E.  O'Neill  in  a  crash  three  days  later.1*'  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk,  however,  continued  to  accent  the  American  role  as  “strictly  limited  to 
advisoiy,  logistic,  and  training  functions."20 
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Geneial  LeMay  ir  March  again  asked  for  permission  to  declassify  Farm 
Gate  but  Ambassador  Molting  said.  "We  ate  winning  without  such  overt  U.S. 
action.”21 

By  June  1963  MACV  had  16,652  people.  4.790  of  them  Air  Force.  On  the 
28th.  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  froze  MACV  stiength.  I  o  clear  up  the 
confusing  ariay  of  USAF  units.  PACAF  loimed  new  ones  without  expanding 
manpower  authorizations."  On  July  8  Farm  Gate  at  Bicn  lloa  became  the  1st 
Air  Commando  Squadron  (Composite),  a  regular  PACAF  oigani/ation. 
Although  PACAF  wanted  the  code  name  Farm  Gate  dropped.  An  Foice 
headquarters  disapproved  because  vatious  logistic  facilities  supporting  Faun 
Gate  were  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  name  and  all  it  implied  As  1st  Air 
Commando  Squadron.  Farm  Gate  contained  two  strike  sections.  The  lust 
consisted  of  ten  B-26s  with  twenty-three  ciews  (pilot  and  navigator)  and  two 
RB-26s.  The  second  had  thirteen  T-28s  with  two  crewmembers  per  plane.  In 
addition  there  wcie  two  support  sections,  one  of  four  psychological  warfaie 
U-IOs  and  the  othr  r  of  si  v  C-47s.  The  remaining  eight  B-26s  weic  in  detachments 
at  Plciku  and  Sor  Trang.2' 

Likewise  on  July  8  the  33d  and  34th  Tactical  Groups  came  into  being.  Based 
at  Tan  Son  Nhut  and  under  the  33d  Tacticai  Gioup  were  the  33d  Air  Base 
Squadron,  the  33d  Consolidated  Aircraft  Maintenance  Squadron  (CAM  RON), 
and  Detachment  1  (a  reconnaissance  clement).  The  33d  Group  also  had  detach¬ 
ments  at  Can  Tho  and  Nha  Tiang. 

At  Bicn  lloa  the  34th  Tactical  Group  consisted  of  the  19th  'tactical  Air 
Support  Squadron,  the  34th  Air  Base  Squadron,  and  the  34th  CAM  RON. 
Detachments  of  the  34th  Group  were  at  Plciku  and  Soc  Trang. 

Directly  under  2d  Air  Division  was  the  23d  Air  Base  Group,  activated  at  Da 
Nang  with  its  23d  CAM  RON.  A  detachment  of  the  group  at  Qui  Nhon  was 
previously  'he  6222d  Air  Base  Squadron. 

Geneial  Anthis  wanted  a  single  control  point  for  the  packets  of  icconnais- 
sance  detachments  called  Able  Mable,  Black  Watch.  Patiicia  l.ynn.  and  Sweet 
Sue.  He  thcrcfoie  requested  a  tactical  air  reconnaissance  squadron  lor  lus  2d  Air 
Division,  but  the  Air  Staff  could  not  create  the  unit  within  the  authon/cd  foice 
structure.  Inconsequence  the  commander  of  Detachment  I,  33d  Tactical  Gioup. 
cxciciscd  a  loose  centra!  direction  over  the  reconnaissance  operations. 

The  Mule  Train  C-123  units  became  troop  carrier  squadrons  the  309th 
and  310th  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  and  the  31  Ith  at  Da  Nang.  They  were  part  of  the 
3 15th  I  roop  Carrier  Group  (Assault),  attached  to  2d  Air  Division  but  assigned 
to  PACAF's  315th  Air  Division  (Combat  Cargo)  headquartered  in  Japan. 

The  upshot  of  this  sweeping  reorganization  was  to  free  Geneial  Anthis  from 
dealing  directly  with  twelve  or  more  major  subordinate  units.'4 

Farm  Gate  gained  fresh  aircraft  in  January  1963  -  five  I  -28s.  ten  B-26s. 
and  two  C-47s  —  and  by  February  boasted  forty-two  planes  and  275  men. 
General  Anthis  fashioned  an  air  strike  team  of  six  B-26s  and  one  C-47  at  Plciku, 
which  had  been  revamped  to  take  B-26s.  He  formed  another  ol  five  I -28s  and 
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one  C-47  at  SocTrang.  wheiethe  unimproved  3.200-foot  runway  admitted  only 
1-28  operations.2' 

Until  General  Harkins  in  midyear  gave  the  Vietnamese  border  control 
troops  some  aircraft  of  their  own.  Farm  Gate  flew  combat  support  for  them. 
These  forces  embraced  about  five  thousand  Vietnamese  army,  rangcis.  and 
Civilian  lnegular  Defense  Group  personnel,  accompanied  by  U.S.  Special  For¬ 
ces  advisors.  They  manned  103  outposts  along  Vietnam’s  900-mile  land  boidei  to 
cut  down  on  Viet  Cong  infiltration.  Varying  in  si/e  from  platoon  to  battalion, 
they  further  carried  out  covet  t  penetrations  across  the  fiontier.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  pressure  prompted  the  Joint  General  Staff  to  forbid  ground  and  air 
operations  within  ten  kilometers  of  the  border  without  prior  approval.  M  ACV 
termed  the  restriction  "completely  incongiuous.”  for  this  sh  ip  of  de  facto  demiF- 
taii/ed  territoiy  afforded  the  Viet  Cong  safe  haven  2<’ 

Over  the  last  days  of  Match  1963,  U.S.  Special  Forces  mounted  an  opcia- 
tion  in  the  Seven  Mountains  ol  southwestern  Vietnam.  Farm  Gate  bombing 
before  the  assault  killed  about  one  bundled  fifty  enemy  and  let  the  ground  troops 
move  into  the  hills  Capt.  John  Sc  reel,  the  2d  Air  Division  forward  air  controller 
assigned  to  the  operation,  went  with  the  troops  on  foot  and  directed  air  strikes 
with  a  PRC-10  radio.  Even  though  the  attack  bi ought  Vietnamese  territory 
under  government  conit  ol.  the  IV  Cot  ps  commander  protested  the  intrusion  into 
his  /one.  The  Joint  Gcncial  Staff  then  ruled  that  Special  Fotccs  teams  had  to 
icquest  ait  support  through  Vietnamese  channels.2 

Icn  days  later  the  Joint  General  Stall  removed  earliet  curbs  on  boidei 
operations.  Vietnamese  ground  forces  could  now  operate  to  the  border  wherever 
a  geographical  feature  such  as  a  river  or  toad  cleatly  marked  it.  Elsewhere  they 
could  go  to  within  one  thousand  meters  ol  the  boi  dei .  except  along  the  not  thei  n 
pan  where  a  strip  of  ten  thousand  metcis  applied.  Vietnamese  aircrait  could 
operate  to  the  border  whete  it  was  clearly  visible,  clsewheie  to  two  thousand 
metcis  if  a  forwatd  air  controller  was  at  hand,  and  to  five  thousand  mcteis 
without  air  control.  Corps  headquarters  rather  than  the  Joint  Genet al  Staff  had 
to  appiove  all  actions  along  the  fiontier.'' 

I  he  State  Department  ordeied  Ambassadoi  Noltingto  piess  lor  suspension 
ol  the  new  pioccdurcs  since  they  could  inflame  Cambodia.  North  Vietnam,  and 
China  Nolting  was  sympathetic  to  the  new  i  ules  because  of  the  considerable 
supplies  coming  acioss  the  borders  to  the  Viet  Cong.  All  the  same,  he  and 
Geneial  Harkins  talked  with  Vietnamese  ollicials  about  how  bolder  violations 
seriously  disturbed  the  common  interests  of  Vietnam  and  the  United  States. 

Admiral  Felt  knew  binder  incidents  could  be  disiuptive.  but  thought  that 
tiimming  infiltiation  was  woith  the  risk.  General  O'Donnell  pioposed  having 
U.S.  aii ci alt  survey  the  bolder  to  coirect  map  ei  iois.  His  proposal  was  shelved 
lot  leai  ol  bleaching  the  1962  Geneva  agieement  on  Laotian  neutialitv.  " 

At  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Conference  in  Hawaii  on  May  6.  the  partici¬ 
pants  agieed  that  the  tioops  stationed  along  the  border  must  do  their  utmost  to 
slowdown  enemy  movements.  But  they  believed  putting  piessurc  on  Hanoi  to  be 
a  better  way  to  end  infiltration.  In  April  the  Joint  Chiefs  had  identified  eight 
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targets  in  Not  th  Vietnam  that  weie  vulnerable  to  attack  Irom  American  carrier- 
anti  Thailand-based  aircraft.  Among  them  weie  the  Dong  lloi  and  Vinh  air¬ 
fields,  several  highway  bridges,  POl.  storage,  the  Haiphong  thermal  povverplant, 
a  rolling  mill,  and  a  chemical  plant.  Bombing  would  be  a  warning  to  Ho  Chi 
Minh  but  risked  bringing  Chinese  air  assistance  to  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  McNamara  now  lecommended  to  theconfeiees  that  Cl  NC'P  AC  embody 
an  strikes  against  North  Vietnam  for  planning  options.  Perhaps  the  State 
Depaitment  fetters  on  covert  operations  into  North  Vietnam  could  be 
loosened.'0 

Roger  Hilsman  of  the  State  Department  informed  the  group  that  he  was 
optimistic  about  the  border  control  exeicised  by  the  Special  Forces  and  Mon- 
tagnards.  Strategic  hamlets  combined  with  Montagnaid  opeiations  weie  mak¬ 
ing  dramatic  gains.  He  predicted,  “You  haveciiclcs:  in  the  center  of  each  circle  is 
a  Special  Forces  team.  These  circles  are  getting  bigger.  When  they  close  up.  1 
think  you  will  see  a  noticeable  choking  down  of  the  use  of  the  infiltration 
groups.”’1 

Admiral  Felt  said  he  also  expected  solid  progress  from  the  air  sti  ikes  against 
Viet  Cong  war  /ones  and  bases.  He  scoied  these  power  centos  as  the  “nuclei  of 
the  VC  ‘governmental’  structure,"  giving  "protective  sanctuaiies"  lor  offensive 
enemy  operations,  and  providing  "little  arsenals  and  installations."  Unfortu¬ 
nately.  all-out  interdiction  clashed  with  the  individual  interests  of  the  largely 
independent  corps  commanders.  While  US  AF  liaison  officers  called  for  interdic¬ 
tion,  air  attacks  not  tied  directly  to  ground  operations  began  to  decline. *' 

Vietnamese  probes  into  Viet  Cong  Zone  D  during  Februaiy  and  Match 
made  good  use  of  preplanned  air  interdiction  strikes.  Rangers  swept  into  the  area 
later  and  burnt  enemy  headquarters  and  camps  along  the  Ma  Da  River.  I  hey 
discovered  deep,  log-coveicd  bunkers  built  by  the  communists  to  piotect  against 
air  attacks.  Inasmuch  as  fighters  usually  circled  befoie  striking,  there  was  enough 
time  for  everybody  to  take  cover." 

In  March  the  Air  Force  and  Army  advisors  in  that  area  got  the  go-ahead  lor 
a  piolonged  low-priority  interdiction  bombing  piogram.  Planes  ictuimng  to 
base  with  unused  ordnance  could  attack  targets  under  thediiection  ol  a  Vietnam¬ 
ese  forward  air  controller.  Strikes  got  under  way  on  April  I  and  went  on  almost 
every  dav.  It  was  difficult  to  assess  results  due  to  the  jungle  cover.  On  Apnl  30 
fighters  surprised  a  gathering  of  Vic  Cong  and  attacked.  Inspect  mg  t  he  aiea  the 
next  day.  the  Phuoc  Thanh  Province  chief  estimated  that  over  one  hundred 
enemy  had  been  killed.  Viet  Cong  deseiters  contained  that  the  sti  ikes  inflicted 
casualties,  damaged  moialc.  and  kept  eveiyonc  on  the  move,  but  said  the  attacks 
weie  no  serious  threat  to  their  existence.  The  communists  kept  a  fum  grip  on 
Zone  D.  continuing  to  collect  road  taxes  and  to  exact  tiibute  Irom  plantation 
owners. 14 

Between  April  24  and  May  24  the  II  C'oips commander speai  headed  a  drive 
into  the  Do  Xa  War  Zone  headquaiters  aiea  of  Viet  Cong  lnter/one  V.  in  the 
mountains  on  the  bordeis  of  Quang  Ngai,  Kontum.  and  Quang  I  in  Piovmces. 
His  five  regiments  of  ground  troops  and  two  battalions  of  Vietnamese  maimes 
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totaled  about  ten  thousand  men.  assisted  by  an  air  support  operations  center. 
The  three  days  of  preliminary  interdiction  generated  thirty-six  A-IH.  fourteen 
T-28.  and  thirty-four  B-26  sorties.  Throughout  the  month-long  operation,  pilots 
flew  1 15  A-l  H.  108  T-28,  and  seventy-four  B-26  sorties.  Besides  killing  five  Viet 
Cong,  these  timely  and  potent  air  strikes  destroyed  238  struct uics  and  damaged 
77.  The  badly  scattered  enemy  would  need  several  months  to  return  and  reestab¬ 
lish  Viet  Cong  Region  5  which,  like  the  old  Inter/one  V.  guarded  infiltration 
routes  to  base  areas." 

Air  Force  and  Vietnamese  pilots  faithfully  followed  the  rule  that  air  strikes 
had  to  be  handled  by  a  Vietnamese  forward  air  controller.  Although  the  proce¬ 
dure  precluded  armed  reconnaissance  aircraft  from  attacking  targets  of  oppor¬ 
tunity.  it  was  a  sound  precaution  against  indiscriminate  bombing.  Crews  staging 
to  and  fiorn  forward  airfields  were  encouraged  to  fly  low  and  seek  out  the  enemy 
Before  they  could  attack,  however,  they  needed  an  airborne  forward  air  con¬ 
troller.  Army  OV-I  cicws  enjoyed  less  stringent  rules  of  engagement.  They 
frequently  flew  as  low  as  fifty  feet,  enticing  the  Viet  Cong  to  open  file  so  they 
could  shoot  back.'*' 

I.t.  Col.  David  S.  Mellish,  III  Corps  air  liaison  officer,  secured  authority  in 
September  to  stall  an  air  interdiction  program.  Vietnamese  province  chiefs 
certified  certain  areas  free  of  friendly  people.  The  air  operations  center  scheduled 
air  strikes  under  forward  air  controllers  into  these  icgions.  Provincial  officials 
reviewed  each  target  belt  weekly. 

This  interdiction  paid  off  in  Tay  Ninh  and  Phuoc  Thanh  Provinces  duiing 
October,  though  the  Viet  Cong  learned  to  disperse  and  take  cover  as  soon  as  the 
L-19  dropped  smoke  gienades  to  mark  targets  for  the  strike  planes.  Mellish 
persistently  urged  armed  reconnaissance  in  wholly  Viet  Cong  sections.  “Vietnam¬ 
ese  pilots."  he  said,  "should  sweep  these  areas  and  shoot  VC  on  sight.  At  piesent, 
we  arc  ineffective  because  our  politically  inspiied  tai get-marking  is  the  best 
possible  air  raid  warning  the  VC  could  hope  to  ha\e.” 

Col.  Donald  II.  Ross.  2d  Air  Division  director  of  opeiations.  teminded  his 
associates  that  the  Vietnamese  -  not  the  Americans  weie  waging  the  war. 
Forward  air  controllers  were  vital  to  protect  friendly  people.  ” 

Carefully  targeted  and  contiollcd  interdiction  strikes  on  Viet  Cong  base 
camps,  assembly  areas,  and  logistic  installations  were  designed  to  help  ground 
troops  clear  and  hold  Vietnam.  But  the  overriding  air  mission  was  support, 
preparation  and  cover  for  hcliborne  landings,  night  hamlet  defense,  and  escort 
for  convoys  and  trains 

Over  the  first  half  of  1963,  Vietnamese  L-I9s  usually  escorted  truck  convoys 
and  trains  but  strike  aircraft  covered  those  transporting  high-priority  caigocs. 
Vietnamese  and  USAF  planes  flew  close  to  one  thousand  sorties  in  these 
missions.  The  Viet  Cong  ambushed  no  surface  movement  having  air  covci.  yet 
were  quick  to  pounce  on  motor  columns  and  trains  wanting  aerial  escort.1'' 

Developed  from  original  Farm  Gate  tactics,  night  flare  strike  missions  in 
defense  of  ou'po.its  and  hamlets  under  attack  remained  effective.  One  Vietnam¬ 
ese  C-47  flareship  stayed  on  night  ground  alert  at  Plciku.  a  second  stood  similar 
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duty  at  Da  Nang,  and  a  third  flew  airborne  alert  every  night  ovei  III  and  IV 
Corps.  Yet  the  commander  ol  the  514th  Fighter  Squadion  iclused  to  accept 
01  deis  lor  A-ill  night-strike  crews  alerted  at  Bien  lloa  and  Pleiku.  lie  argued 
that  lus  pilots  were  not  icady  to  fly  at  night,  but  yielded  to  Amenean  piessmeand 
accepted  about  hall  ol  the  missions  lequested.  Fighters  wot  king  with  a  flareship 
could  commonly  dispense  with  a  toiward  air  controller  dunng  strikes  in  defense 
ol  an  installation.  However,  for  close  air  suppoit  of  Iriendlv  ti  oops  under  attack 
at  night,  a  controller  was  lequiied  to  n  ark  targets. 

Success  of  flare  strike  defensive  missions  depended  upon  the  speed  with 
which  those  under  attack  could  icport  to  an  air  support  operations  center.  By 
May  196.3  most  villages  had  radios,  and  the  time  lapse  between  attack  and  report 
aveiaged  about  lorty-eight  minutes.  The  delay  stemmed  chiefly  from  the  shoit 
ranges  of  the  provincial  tadio  tiansmittcis  that  demanded  retransmission  of 
messages,  often  at  district,  sector,  and  division  levels.  Viet  Cong  attacks  on 
hamlets  and  outposts  from  January  thiough  April  weie  few.  and  an  aveiage  of 
thirty-three  C-47  sorties  was  flown  each  month.  The  enemy  customarily  bioke 
olf  an  attack  when  a  flare  plane  came  on  the  scene.4" 

In  the  far  northern  1  Coips.  the  1st  and  2d  Divisions  controlled  the  coastal 
plain  to  the  mountains.  The  Viet  Cong  owned  the  mountains  aside  from  Special 
Forces  camps  along  the  l.aotian  border  and  in  the  A  Shau  Valley  corridor 
toward  Da  Nang.  In  mid-January  196.3  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  helicopter 
squadron  H  MM- 1 62  became  operational  at  Da  Nang,  with  staging  areas  at  Hue 
and  at  a  point  midway  between  Da  Nang  and  Quang  Ngai.  This  unit's  H-.34s 
supported  the  border  outposts  with  resupply  and  troop-exchange  missions  that 
normally  needed  no  strike  aircraft  support.  But  air  mobile  troops  assault  opera¬ 
tions  took  caiel  ul  advance  planning  for  fighter  escort,  landing-zone  prepaiation. 
and  air  cover.  In  these  operations  the  H-.34s  flew  in  three-ship  elements,  one 
minute  apart,  en  route  to  the  landing  zone.  The  helicoptei  commanders  tan  the 
whole  affair,  calling  for  sti ike  aircraft  to  neutralize  enemy  fiie.  Even  though  the 
Marine  Coi ps  helicopter  commandcis  evaluated  the  Vietnamese  A-lll  pilots  as 
"outstanding."  they  favored  USA!-  fighters  because  there  was  no  communica¬ 
tions  language  problem.  When  a  platoon  of  Army  UII-I  hehcoptersat  Da  Nang 
was  attainable  in  April,  these  gunships  protected  landing  zones. 

The  I  Corps  commando  had  to  approve  all  requests  for  air  strikes. 
Membeis  of  2d  Air  Division  who  visited  the  air  operations  center  tiieie  had  the 
impression  that  U.S.  Army  advisors  dominated  the  scene.  For  example,  the 
advisors  founded  many  air  support  icquests'o  '  e  two  armed  OV-I  Mohawks 
stationed  at  Da  Nang.41 

In  the  II  Corps  eight  USAF  B-26s  joined  the  four  Vietnamese  A-IHs  at 
Pleiku.  At  once  air  support  sorties  rose,  probably  because  Vietnamese  ground 
officeis  could  see  the  aircraft  on  hand.  But  communications  with  the  division 
command  posts  at  Qui  Nhon  and  Quang  Ngai  were  regulaily  unreliable.  And 
bad  weather  in  the  moutains  cast  and  northeast  of  Pleiku  icpeatedly  impeded 
flights  to  the  coastal  provinces.4"' 
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To  shake  weather  restrictions.  M  ACV  shilled  two  B-26s  from  Plcikn  to  Da 
Nang.  Since  the  Vietnamese  pilots  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  operate  out  of  Qui 
Nhonand  QuangNgai. aircraft  from  Pleiku  or  NhaTrang supposed  the  9th  and 
25th  Divisions.4'  The  division  commanders  complained  that  they  had  to  divulge 
their  operational  plans  before  they  wanted  to.  Also  fora  short  while,  the  1 1  Oth 
Liaison  Squadron  commander  declined  to  send  l.-19s  to  Quang  Ngai.  He 
icsented  the  time  a  ground  foicc  office!  had  "usurped  the  job"  of  a  Vietnamese  air 
observer  adjusting  artillery.  The  T-28s  dispatched  to  Qui  Nhon  and  Quang  IT i 
were  regularly  late  for  planned  operations,  despite  two  days  advance  notice.  This 
deprived  at  least  one  hclibornc  operation  ot  air  cover.  “When  we  speak  of 
immediate  air  strikes  in  this  division."  wrote  Lt.  Col.  Henry  C.  Meier.  9th 
Division  air  liaison  officer,  "the  ARVN  only  laugh  and  1  can  hardly  blame 
them."44 

Vietnamese  aiicrews  executed  well  in  the  II  Corps  attack  on  the  Do  Xa 
headquarters  area  during  April  24-May  24.  1963.  Their  perfoi  mance  was  below 
par  in  June,  when  the  9th  Division  triggered  a  800-man  hcliboi  nc  attack  around 
An  Khc.  'I  he  L- 1 9  chosen  to  work  the  landing  /one  was  late,  only  one  of  the  four 
picstrikc  A-IHs  properly  deliveicd  napalm,  and  the  1 1-2 1  helicopters  had  to 
cucle  and  wait  for  the  air  preparations.  I  wo  days  later,  a  Vietnamese  forward  air 
controller  brought  picstrikc  A-IHs  to  a  landing  /one  ten  minutes  early.  On  five 
sepai  ate  occasions  in  the  com  sc  of  the  action.  L-19  p.lots  and  observers  were 
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unable  to  accept  strike  aircraft  at  assigned  rendezvous  points.  Aii  1-otce  I.-I9s 
with  American  pilots  and  Vietnamese  observeis  solved  the  problems. J< 

Pooi  perl  orma  nee  by  Vietnamese  ait  crews  imperiled  several  ground  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  II  Corps.  Opeiations  nonetheless  made  marked  gains  mound  Saigon, 
disrupting  a  key  Viet  Cong  base  and  defending  strategic  hamlets  in  Quang  Ngai 
Province  against  severe  communist  attacks.  More  and  more  local  residents  came 
torth  with  infotmation  on  Viet  Cong  movements,  and  the  Popular  Forces 
defending  the  hamlets  killed  383  enemy  while  losing  33  of  their  own.4'' 

In  the  III  Corps  north  of  Saigon.  Vietnamese  forces  were  busy.  Rangeis 
piobed  into  Zone  D.  the  5th  Division  engaged  the  enemy  in  Zone  C  of '1  ay  Ninli 
Province,  and  the  23d  Division  attacked  Viet  Cong  bands  and  protected  hamlets 
in  the  Ban  Me  Thuot  area.  Not  one  of  these  operations  leceived  enough  tactical 
air  support.  The  L-I9s  of  the  1 12th  Liaison  Squadron  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  worked 
both  111  and  IV  Coips.  ana  thus  weie  often  unavailable  to  one  or  the  other.  Poor 
communications  between  111  Corps  headquarters  and  Ban  Me  Thuot  led  to 
authorizing  the  23d  Division  eight  T-28  sorties  each  day  from  Nha  Trang.  As  the 
division  pushed  deeper  into  Tav  Ninli  Province  and  outtan  dependable  landlinc 
communications,  ladio  equipment  troubles  incicasingly  impeded  air  support. 
The  use  of  U.S.  Army  armed  helicoptcis  for  fire  support  came  to  be  routine.4' 

The  IV  Corps  employed  the  7th  and  21st  Divisions  in  the  generally  flat  and 
water-sodden  terrain  of  the  densely  populated  Mekong  Della,  where  transporta¬ 
tion  was  mostly  by  canal  but  some  by  road.  The  ground  favored  the  guerrillas 
who  massed  at  places  and  times  of  their  choosing.  Skimpy  landline  communica¬ 
tions  made  for  heavy  radio  tiaffic.  At  Soc  Trang  the  five  USAF  T-28s.  together 
with  a  detachment  of  I.-  19s  from  the  !22d  Liaison  Squadron  at  Can  Tho. 
affoided  air  stiikes  and  forward  air  control.  Like  all  other  airfields  m  the  delta. 
Soc  Tiang  needed  development.  Its  unlighted  3. 300-foot  runway  was  suited 
solely  to  daytime  T-28  operations.  The  glide  slope  was  too  steep  for  a  T-28  to 
touchdown  safely  in  wet  weather.  Though  a  T-28  could  take  off  at  night  or  in  bad 
weather  to  land  after  a  mission  it  had  to  go  to  Saigon.  MACV  proposed 
constructing  an  airfield  at  Can  Tho  to  replace  Soc  Trang.  Even  so.  building  a 
6.000-foot  ru  >ay  would  take  nearly  S4.5  million  in  Military  Assistance  Pro¬ 
gram  funds  and  about  two  years  to  complete.  The  project  continued  understudy 
in  Hawaii.41, 

The  7th  Division  was  distinctly  less  aggressive  following  the  battle  of  Ap 
Bac.  The  division  commander,  believing  that  the  Viet  Cong  were  monitoring  his 
ittdio.  directed  unit  commanders  to  handcariy  requests  for  air  support  to  the 
division  headquartci  s.  The  2 1  st  Division  engaged  extensively  in  heliboi  tic  opera¬ 
tions  through  February  and  March.  Plans  weie  usually  too  ambitious  for  the 
troops  committed,  and  the  enemy  was  never  where  he  was  supposed  to  be. 
Postponements  and  no-notice  changes  in  plans  complicated  the  air  scheduling  of 
escort  and  strike  planes.  After  three  visiting  Americans  were  pinned  down  by 
enemy  fiic  for  an  hour  while  strike  aircraft  weie  ending  overhead  and  no 
forward  air  controller  was  to  be  had.  three  USAF  pilots  were  assigned  to  the 
Vietnamese  1.-19  detachment  at  Can  Tho.4,) 
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In  April  a  daring  scenario  called  lor  21st  Division  tioops  u>  go  to  the  town 
ol  Rach  Ciia  by  motor  convoy  and  to  leint  away  (iom  the  ob|ccti\c  the  Viet 
Cong  legional  headquarters  in  western  Kien  Giang  lb  ounce  between  Seven 
Mountains  and  the  Cambodian  bolder.  On  the  following  day.  helicopters  would 
land  tioops  to  stoim  the  headquaiters  and  to  cut  oil  ptobable  escape  routes  to 
the  mountains.  Aircraft  were  to  fly  cover  and  suppoit.  I  he  plan  may  have  been 
compiomised.  tor  the  Viet  Cong  withdrew  Irom  their  sites  several  daysbelotc  the 
assault.  Then  a  classic  demonstration  o',  older,  countetoidci.  and  disoider  took 
place.  1  he  div  ision  altered  all  helicopter  radio  ficqucncics  and  some  pat  tieipants 
failed  to  leceive  notice.  Sevetal  strike  cievvs  orbited  target  areas  waiting  lot 
helicopters  that  never  appealed.  I  he  gtound  tioops  did  not  clash  with  the  loe. 
but  his  fiie  lm  two  Ull-I  and  seven  H-21  helicopters.  Inteidiction  bombing  in 
Seven  Mountains  by  U.S.  and  Vietnamese  strike  pilots  was  said  to  have  killed 
345  fleeing  Viet  Cong.'" 

I  o  prevent  “whimsical  uncooidinatcd  changes  in  planned  helicopter  c. peti¬ 
tions  dnectly  at  feet  mg  the  escort."  General  Anthis  asked  the  MACV  Joint 
(■lequeney  Cooidinating  Board  to  set  up  standard  mdio  Irequeneies  lot  heli- 
boine  operations  and  to  insist  on  their  use.  l  he  2d  Air  Division  assigned  one  ol 
its  KWM-2A  tadios  and  an  operator  to  the  21st  Division.  I  his  gave  the  U.S.  aii 
liaison  office!  a  rapid  communications  link  to  cope  with  sudden  changes  in  ait 
suppoit  needs.  An  Air-Ground  Operations  School  onentation  team  from  the 
United  States  promoted  understanding  among  21st  Division  petsonnel  ol  the 
procedures  for  air  suppoit  at  battalion  and  company  levels.  Biestrikes.  escort, 
and  ait  cover  vveie  tequired  items  in  21st  Division  planning.'1 

On  the  14th  and  15th  ol  June  in  Kien  Giang  Prov.ncc,  B-26  prestrikes  and 
1-28  cover  and  escort  helped  the  21st  Division  kill  33  enemy  (2  by  air)  and 
capture  thirty.  In  An  Xuyen  Province  late  in  June.  107  communists  vveie  killed 
(55  by  air),  seventy-two  pi  isonci  s  taken,  and  many  arms  and  munitions  captured. 
"Air  suppoit  coordination."  it  was  repotted,  “was  absolu.-ty  outstanding."'1 

In  contrast  was  the  clear  neglect  of  air  suppoit  by  the  hh  Division  early  in 
July .  I  he  division  commandet  aimed  a  hehborne  thrust  at  a  Viet  Cong  lorce  in 
Kien  Hoa  Province,  relying  on  the  fnepovver  ol  lour  UH-1  gunships.  These 
helicopteis  could  not  knock  out  the  guns  dug  in  at  the  tret  line  adjacent  to  the 
landing  /one.  Before  the  afternoon  was  over,  ground  lire  hit  eleven  helicopters 
and  wounded  tluce  U.S.  Army  crewmen.  Called  to  the  scene,  two  B-26s.  six 
I  -28s.  and  two  AD-6s  tangled  with  the  communists.  The  Viet  Cong  rctieated  at 
nightfall,  leaving  behind  the  twenty -lour  men  killed  by  air  strikes  " 

I  he  loss  to  enemy  gtound  lire  of  two  B-26s  l  ebruaiv  and  a  1-28  in  June 
spurred  a  boost  in  an  strike  fiiepower.  With  two  B-26s  in  lieu  ol  one  and  lour 
I  -28s  rathet  than  two.  the  cievvs  could  cover  each  other  dining  low -level  passes. 
Unfoi Innately,  bigger  (lights  meant  fewer  nvssions.  General  Anthis  accented  the 
importance  ol  good  defensive  flying,  mutual  cover,  suppression  of  hostile  fiie  by 
stiaftng.  evasive  maneuvers,  and  avoiding  needless  exposure  to  ground  lire.'4 

Stationing  Vietnamese  aii  units  at  small  outlying  airfields  closer  to  the 
ground  action  was  well-nigh  impossible.  Acute  shortages  existed  in  crewchiefs. 
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electt  ical  specialists,  armorcis.  and  other  skilled  men.  There  was  also  a  deaith  of 
specialist  tools,  test  sets,  as  well  as  bomb-handling  trailers  and  other  ground- 
handling  equipment.  In  consequence  the  Vietnamese  aircialt  at  forward  fields 
weie  quickly  out  of  commission."  Yet  Col.  Harvey  E.  Henderson,  deputy 
commandci  of  2d  Air  Division,  could  say.  “In  my  six  months  here.  I  have  been 
amazed  at  the  rapidity  with  which  the  VNAF  have  learned  and  improved  their 
operations."" 

Belying  the  progress  was  the  resurgence  of  Viet  Cong  attacks.  In  July  the 
communists  successfully  struck  hamlets  south  of  Ban  Me  Thuot.  and  ambushed 
the  roads  leading  into  the  area.  They  cowed  the  Montagnards.  who  became  less 
helpful  intelligence  sources.  In  a  ten-minute  attack  just  before  midnight  on  July 
16.  twenty  to  thirty  60-mm  mortar  rounds  slammed  into  troop  housing  at  Can 
Tho  Aii  field  and  wounded  seventeen  Vietnamese  and  U.S,  Special  Forces 
troops.  The  guerrillas  slipped  away  without  casualties." 

Statistics  revealed  a  rising  trend  in  Viet  Cong  attacks  and  other  incidents  but 
a  di  op  in  the  number  of  communist  casualties,  weapon  losses,  and  defections. 
Even  though  General  Harkins  was  pleased  with  the  fifteen  thousand  Vietnamese 
operations  per  month  in  July  and  August,  the  National  Campaign  Plan  needed  a 
shot  in  the  arm.  Many  offensive  forays  failed  to  find  the  loe.  There  were  too 
many  one-day-only  operations,  too  few  night  ones.  The  Vietnamese  did  not 
patrol  deep  wi'hin  Viet  Cong  areas,  pursue  enemy  troops  that  broke  contact,  and 
capitalize  on  air  reconnaissance." 

Beginning  in  September,  the  Viet  Cong  swept  overexposed  hamlets  in  the 
area  south  of  Ban  Me  ihuot  In  the  better-defended  hamlets  of  Quang  Ngai 
Province,  enemy  “activity  teams”  of  three  to  five  men  achieved  some  gains. 
Vietnamese  intelligence  identified  a  large-scale,  well-planned  communist  offen¬ 
sive  in  t»*o  Mekong  Delta." 

Visiting  Vietnam  during  the  last  week  of  September.  Secictaiy  McNamara 
and  Geneial  Taylor  deemed  the  military  situation  good  but  political  conditions 
explosive.  A  week  later  in  Saigon.  General  Harkins  told  members  of  the  House 
foieign  affairs  Ear  East  subcommittee  that  the  military  effort  was  going  well 
despite  the  shaky  political  scene.  A  significant  .ICS  assessment  suppoiled  this 
view.60 

T  he  faster  tempo  of  Viet  Cong  attacks  created  new  air  support  needs  as 
Vietnamese  and  USAE  aii  power  diminished.  Vietnamese  Air  Eorce  units 
appealed  to  be  more  intciestcd  in  training  than  in  combat.  The  516th  Fighter 
Squadron  commander  trimmed  the  T-28s  in  his  detachment  at  Da  Nang  from 
•eight  to  four.  He  based  his  action  on  the  desire  to  release  some  I  -28  pilots  for 
upgrade  training  to  A-IHs.  In  September  the  514th  Fighter  Squadron  com¬ 
mander  gave  on  the  average  just  nine  of  his  twenty-six  A-IHs  to  the  air  opera¬ 
tions  center  lor  daily  strike  missions,  saying  he  had  to  divert  flying  houis  to  A- 1  El 
pilot  upgrading.  For  reasons  unclear  to  Ameiicans,  he  legularly  ignored  icquests 
foi  napalm  strikes.  This  happened  principally  in  the  III  and  IV  Corps  during  the 
rainy  season,  even  though  incendiaries  worked  better  than  explosives  in  the 
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(Top)  ARVN  paratroopers  leap  trom  USAF 
C-123  Providers  n  a  combat  training 
exercise  near  Saigon 

(Center)  O-IE  Bird  Dog  FAC  on  a  visual 
reconnaissance  mission  in  S  Vietnam 

(Bottom)  After  flyin  .  convoy  escort  in  the'. 
Bird  Dog  Capt  B  D  ussman  (tell)  ana 
Capt  D  F  Schell  (right)  confer  with 
Vietnamese  obsc".'C' 
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water-soaked  terrain.  C.  tews  deployed  lor  a  while  away  liom  home  bases  seemed 
to  be  unmotivated,  iineagei.  and  unreliable/'1 

Under  the  rules  ol  engagement.  Farm  Gate  continued  to  II y  those  combat 
missions  that  the  Vietnamese  could  not.  Though  given  more  people.  Farm  Gate 
failed  to  inciease  its  sortie  late.  !he  unit  had  been  permitted  to  scale  down 
normal  maintenance  because  ol  the  field  operating  conditions.  Moieover.  the 
planes  weie  being  overworked,  and  by  autumn  they  were  becoming  less  safe  to 
fly.  The  opeiational  lead  incss  rate  i  cached  only  fifty  to  sixty  percent,  due  chiefly 
to  spare  parts  shortages.  Inflight  mechanical  failures  and  enemy  action  likewise 
took  their  toll. 

A  major  cause  of  B-26  fatigue  not  yet  identified  in  the  field  was  the 
eight  750-pound  bombs  bung  on  specially  designed  racks  under  the  aircraft's 
wings.  When  the  B-26  was  airborne,  this  weight  did  not  oveistress  the  wings.  But 
taxiing  the  heavily  armed  plane  for  many  months  ovet  tough  runways  and  lamps 
imposed  excessive  "negative  G-force”  that  brought  the  wings  to  then  fatigue 
limit.  A  B-26  lost  a  wing  in  flight  during  a  combat  mission  on  August  16.  killing 
two  Americans  and  a  Vietnamese.  September  was  no  better.  I  wenty-three 
aircraft  suffered  battle  damage.  Another  B-26  and  a  T-28  clashed  because  of 
mechanical  failuies.  On  the  23d.  three  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  cut  thiough  the 
perimeter  fence  at  Nha  Trang  and  with  package  explosives  blew  up  two  C-47s/>- 
General  Ant  his  hoped  to  keep  the  B-26s  going  by  having  the  crews  tly  them 
cautiously  and  use  soft  approach  and  recovery  tactics.  In  any  event,  every  B-26 
was  set  for  rotation  through  depot  maintenance  conducted  with  An  Asia  in 
Taiwan.  Antlus  urged  replacing  the  battle  weary  B-26s  with  dual-control  Navy 
A-l  E  fighters  or  with  "On  Mark"  B-26Ks  being  icfuibishcd  in  the  United  States 
by  the  On  Maik  Engineering  Company.  In  August  and  September  the  1st  Air 
Commando  Squadron  was  down  to  an  average  of  nine  T-28s  and  nine  to  twelve 
B-26s.  Still.  Farm  Gate  was  supposed  to  up  its  soitic  rate  by  twenty  -  rcent  to 
support  planned  Vietnamese  ground  offensives/’' 

Although  Farm  Gate  owned  fewer  planes  after  October  1963.  standaid 
USAF  maintenance  procedures  by  the  34th  CAM  RON  at  Bien  lloa  lilted  the 
opeiationally  leady  rate  toaiound  seventy-eight  percent.  Past  Fai  m  Gate  practi¬ 
ces  rcqmicd  thirty  to  iortv  five  minutes  to  refuel,  return,  and  turn  aiound  a  (light 
of  two  I -28s.  New  safety  checklists  made  tvvo-houi  turnarounds  for  I -28s  and 
thiee-houi  ones  lor  B-26s  the  norm.  I  oo  few  aircialt  and  a  cutback  in  flying 
dampened  morale  in  the  ovei  manned  1st  Air  Commando  Squadron.  Depressed 
ciews  waited  lor  days  to  fly  a  sti ike  mission/’4 

A  dearth  of  I ,- 1 9s  (0-ls)  and  crews  for  forwaid  air  control  also  sharply 
curtailed  combat  operations.  Between  May  and  August.  43 1  air  support  requests 
had  to  be  turned  down.  The  arrival  of  the  Army's  73d  Aviation  Company  and  the 
activation  of  the  Air  Foice's  1 9th  I  actical  Air  Support  Squadron  did  notcuiethe 
trouble.  Instead  of  placing  the  twenty-two  0-ls  of  the  73d  Aviation  Company 
under  the  tactical  air  control  system.  MACV  assigned  them  to  support  Army 
advisors.  I  he  Vietnamese  promptly  withdrew  their  I.-I9s  from  the  giound 
divisions  because  they  felt  that  theii  ciaft  were  no  longer  needed.  Army  0-ls  flew 
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the  local  \isual  reconnaissance  and  convoy  cscoit  pieviously  flown  by  the 
Vietnamese  liaison  planes.  Howevei,  lemoval  ol  the  I 1 9s  depi  ived  loiward  air 
eontiolleis  and  ail  liaison  otficeis  of  tiansportation.  unless  they  could  boirow 
()-ls  Horn  the  Aimv  advisois. 

As  lor  the  19th  Tactical  Air  Support  Squadion.  it  was  fully  operational  by 
September  15.  The  unit,  commanded  by  I.t.  Col.  John  J.  Wilfong.  kept  sixteen 
0-  Is  at  Bien  I  loa  and  six  at  Can  Tho.  By  years  end  they  flew  3.862  sorties,  chiefly 
483  lorwaid  air  control.  1.221  usual  reconnaissance,  and  1.518  combat  support 
liaison.  The  "piompt  response  and  can-do  attitude"  of  the  crews  bred  a  huge 
demand  loi  then  services.  The  Americans  met  with  slight  success  in  living  to 
augment  rather  than  supplant  Vietnamese  liaison  operations.6' 

A  few  IJSAI-  pilots  who  Hew  with  Vietnamese  forward  an  eontiolleis 
leali/ed  that  these  men  had  been  doing  a  boiingand  (airly  thankless  job  lor  many 
years  with  no  end  in  sight.  Since  the  average  Vietnamese  pilot  saw  the  law  ol 
averages  working  against  him.  he  was  reluctant  to  fly  below  two  thousand  feet.  If 
he  directed  an  attack  on  nvndly  people,  criminal  prosecution  awaited  him. 
Nonetheless,  the  prevailing  Amuican  view  pictured  Vietnamese  ciews  as  unag- 
gre.ssive  and  unreliable.  By  October  this  disapproval  was  being  expiessed  by  the 
overwhelming  sentiment  that  "we  must  run  things.**6 

As  soities  swelled  to  meet  Viet  Cong  attacks,  premission  briefings  vveie 
seldom  piactical.  Responding  to  icquests.  Vietnamese  loivvaid  an  eontiolleis 
frequently  flew  many  miles  to  an  unfamiliar  area  I  hey  radioed  the  giound  unit 
to  find  out  the  locations  ol  friendly  and  enemy  tioops.  then  marked  targets  for 
the  strike  crews.  An  Force  officers  repeatedly  urged  the  Vietnamese  to  attach  air 
liaison  olllceisand  loiward  air  eontiolleis  to  divisions,  so  they  could  get  to  know 
the  local  conditions.  The  Vietnamese  An  Force  said  no.  citing  the  scaicity  of 
qualified  ofliceis.  the  failuie  ol  the  young  ones  to  work  well  when  lemoved  from 
close  supei vision,  and  the  discoid  between  aii  and  giound  officers.6' 

Div isions  tended  to  lelv  upon  helicoptei  firepovvei .  Foi  example,  in  numei - 
ous  small  operations  in  Ban  Me  liiuot  area  throughout  Septembei.  the  23d 
Division  requested  fightci  an  support  only  once.  I  he  lone  C-47  llaieslup  stand¬ 
ing  alert  lor  the  Saigon  aiea  could  not  cope  with  the  buigconmg  night  attacks  in 
the  III  and  IV  Corps  Moreover,  when  the  Viet  Cong  stiuck  the  Pho  Sinh 
outpost  on  the  Ca  Mau  Peninsula  duimg  the  night  of  August  16.  the  pro' nice 
commandei's  indecision  delayed  that  C-47.  In  the  one  lioui  and  forty-five 
minutes  before  it  came,  the  communists  overian  the  outpost.  A  lew  days  latei. 
the  enemy  sacked  the  Ben  I  uong  stiatcgic  hamlet  that  had  been  founded  a  yeai 
befoie  with  much  fanfaie.  Using  flaieships  to  light  the  way  loi  helicoptei  an  lifts 
ol  company -si/e  foices  into  besieged  hamlets  pioved  impiactical.  I  his  wasdue  to 
the  great  numbei  ol  hamlets  (some  twelve  hundred  in  the  111  Coipsjand  the  slow 
leaction  time  ol  heliborne  leinloicement  units  Hying  in  the  daik  6fc 

I  he  2d  Air  Division  wiestled  with  the  pioblems.  Nightly  cveiv alerted  A- 1 II 
loaded  strike  oidnanceand  two  llaies.  the  lattei  loi  use  il  flaieships  were  not  to 
be  had.  Foi  additional  Hare  missions,  the  best  bet  appealed  to  be  the  C-123  which 
earned  a  spate  Vietnamese  navigaloi  commumcatoi.  Ilowevei.  when  this 
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ciewman  hand-dropped  the  Mark  Vand  VI  flares,  they  often  hit  the  sides  of  the 
airerait  and  were  swept  back  into  the  open  tear  cargo  door.  To  prevent  this,  local 
shops  dc'  ised  a  flarebox  that  dispensed  flares  fiom  the  C- 1 23s  rear  cargo  ramp. 
I  his  device  let  the  C- 12.3s  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  join  the  Vietnamese  C-47s.  and  in 
Scptcmbei  172  flate  and  132  strike  sorties  were  flown  against  Viet  Cong  night 
attacks,  l-ewer  communist  forays  in  October  resulted  in  60  flare  and  94  strike 
sorties.  But  the  pace  accelerated,  and  up  to  three  flareships  each  night  were  kept 
m  the  air  over  the  IV  Corps.  At  least  one  of  these  planes  could  reach  any  point  in 
the  delta  within  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  The  Viet  Cong  captured  no  outpost  or 
hamlet  alter  a  flare  stiike  team  arrived.  Even  so.  the  hamlet  piograni  was  so 
overextended  that  in  many  cases  the  defenders  could  not  hold  off  the  attackers 
until  air  support  got  theic/’,# 

I  he  vulneiable  Mekong  Delta  induced  the  Viet  Cong  to  escalate  the  war 
from  simple  guerrilla  tactics  to  sustained  field  operations.  A  five-day  battle 
eiupted  in  the  wee  hours  of  Scptcmbei  10  as  81 -mm  mortar  rounds  aiced  onto 
Soc  Tiang  Airfield.  Inside  of  live  minutes,  four  Farm  Gate  pilots  scrambled  two 
I -28s,  called  for  llaicship  and  more  fighters,  and  stiafed  the  moitar  muzzle 
flashes  This  swift  air  support  along  with  Vietnamese  mortar  lire  drove  off  the 
communists,  foiling  their  bid  to  neutralize  and  destroy  the  American  fighters  and 
helicopters  on  the  airstrip.  T  he  aggressive  action  of  the  pilots  was  "commenda¬ 
ble."  All  the  same,  they  had  broken  the  rules  of  engagement  by  attacking  without 
Vietnamese  crewmen  and  without  target  assistance  from  a  forward  air  controller 
oi  flare-ship.70 

At  about  the  same  time.  Viet  Cong  battalions  pounded  the  district  head¬ 
quarters  town  of  Dam  Doi  and  Cai  Nuoc  near  the  tip  of  the  Ca  Mau  Peninsula. 
Swaiming  over  Cat  Nuoc.  they  set  up  roadblocks  and  laid  mines  on  the  sole 
surfaced  road  between  Bac  I.ieu  and  Ca  Mau.  Right  alter  daybreak,  T-28s  out  of 
Soc  Trang  escorted  hcliborne  Vietnamese  marines  to  Dam  Doi  and  carried  out 
pre-landing  strikes.  Most  landings  went  well,  but  that  afternoon  a  T-28  crashed 
fiotn  file  icccivcd  during  a  third  pass  over  an  enemy  machine-gun.  A  UH-I 
gunship  icscued  the  crew,  and  the  T-28  was  destroyed  to  keep  its  machine-gun  out 
of  communist  hands.  While  marines  encircled  L  ain  Doi.  ten  C-47s  and  seven 
C- 1 23s  flew  498  paiatroopers  of  the  21st  Division  to  the  scene. 

flic  battle  cost  the  enemy  122  killed  (30  by  air  strikes)  and  huge  stores  of 
munitions.  Around  Cai  Nuoc  the  paratioopcrs  killed  50  communists,  captured 
eight. and  seized  weapons.  The  sortie  rate  for  September  lOcxceedcd  all  past  IV 
Corps  records  for  a  single  day.  Over  September  10-14  the  sortie  total  ran  to 
seventy-two  an  covei.  ten  escort,  eighteen  prelanding,  and  twenty-two  forward 
air  control.  T  he  government  t loops  won  a  victory  but  the  Viet  Cong  reduced  the 
towns  to  rubble  and  left  153  civilians  killed  or  wounded.’1 

I  lie  most  cntical  shortcoming  was  too  few  strike  aircraft  to  support  the 
bittei  wai  in  the  delta.  Only  one  B-26  could  be  spaied  to  cover  hcliborne 
operations  in  the  2d  Division  area.  The  five-  USAF  T  -28s  at  Soc  I  tang  were 
invaluable  lot  quick  icaction  but  the  piimitivc  airstiip  hampered  them,  and 
then  guns  vveic  too  light  to  silence  ground  lire.  Heavier-aimed  A- 1  Ms  or  B-26sat 
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Bien  Hoa  had  to  make  a  thirty-minute  night  to  Can  Tho  ora  one-hour  one  to  the 
deep  delta.  Aware  of  this  lag,  the  Viet  Cong  usually  attacked  in  mid-afternoon  to 
make  it  difficult  for  aircraft  to  get  into  t!  :  area,  to  swing  into  position,  and  to 
strikeduringthe  few  remaining  hours  of  daylight.”  In.lanuary  1964  Cl  NCPAC 
approved  the  construction  of  it  new  aii  field  at  Can  Tho.  to  be  ready  a  year  later.’’ 

Planning  a  helicopter  assault  into  three  landing  /ones  in  mid-Octobei.  the 
21st  Division  asked  for  stiong  tactical  aii  support.  Five  USAF  'I -28s.  two 
A- 1 1  Is.  and  one  B-26  wctc  available  for  cover,  escort  and  prelanding  strikes.  On 
the  morning  of  October  19.  T-28s  supported  the  first  helicopter  lilt  ol  troops 
which  met  with  light  ground  fire  at  the  landing  /one.  The  Viet  Cong  put  stiffer 
fire  on  the  second  hcli-lift  and  pinned  down  the  troops  that  landed.  They  also  hit 
and  damaged  a  B-26  and  a  '1-28.  forcing  the  planes  to  leave  their  covering 
stations.  The  third  hcli-lift  overshot  its  landing  /one.  and  enemy  fire  downed  an 
1 1-2 1 .  in j  tiling  two  of  the  four  Americans  aboaid.  With  troops  in  the  second  and 
third  heli-lifts  nailed  down,  Vietnamese  foiward  air  controllers  diveited  all  of 
their  air  cover  to  close  air  suppoit  strikes. 

In  iespon.se  to  the  division  commander’s  call  for  more  air  suppoit.  the 
planes  returned  and  icnewed  their  strikes  that  afternoon.  Army  advisors  praised 
the  aggressiveness  of  the  support,  chiefly  that  ol  the  B-26.  It  pursued  the  attack 
with  other  oidnance  after  its  guns  quit,  even  though  under  fire  from  six  to  eight 
automatic  weapons.  The  Viet  Cong  held  firm  in  their  trenches  and  fired  doggedly 
at  attacking  aiiciaft.  When  they  withdrew  at  nightfall  under  covet  ofiain,  pursuit 
by  flaicship  and  fighters  was  out  of  the  question  because  locations  of  govci  nment 
forces  were  unccitain.  During  the  battle.  Vietnamese  flew  six  A-l  II  and  eight  1-28 
sorties  while  USAF  crews  flew  sixteen  1-28  and  two  B-26  sorties.  Ground  liic 
struck  two  Vietnamese  T-28s,  four  USAF  I -28s.  and  two  USAF  B-26s.  Fiiendly 
losses  included  forty-one  killed,  eighty-four  wounded,  (twenty-thiee  Americans) 
and  one  H-21  shot  down.  Thirty-two  of  the  enemy  were  killed  and  in  addition 
fifty-nine  fleshly  dug  graves  were  found.’4 

Early  on  the  morning  of  November  7.  some  two  bundled  Viet  Cong 
attacked  a  pagoda  and  then  holed  up  m  a  mud-walled  fishing  settlement  about 
twenty  miles  from  Soc  Trang.  In  late  afternoon,  legulargiound  foices and  Civil 
(maid  troops  located  and  sunounded  them.  Although  no  fiiendly  people  were  in 
the  village,  the  government  troops  made  no  assault.  Instead,  they  let  four  I  -28s 
liom  Soc  I  rang  conduct  icpeated  stiikes.  The  next  day.  blood  marks  within  the 
enclosure  suggested  that  the  aircraft  had  killed  about  loity  Viet  Cong 

By  the  end  ol  1963  the  government  military  offensive  was  collapsing,  despite 
occasional  and  isolated  successes.  The  Viet  Cong  wcie  seizing  the  initiative  neaily 
everywhere.  I  he  limited  number  ol  USAF  and  Vietnamese  airmail  in  Vietnam 
had  neveitheless  scored  some  tactical  gains  in  the  face  ol  seveie  handicaps.  * 
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At  the  Sccictary  of  Defense  Conference  in  Honolulu  on  May  6,  1963.  the 
participants  discussed  the  tensions  between  the  American  and  Vietnamese 
governments.  Ambassador  Molting  labeled  Ameiican-Vietnamese  relations  as 
"somewhat  less  than  good.”  President  Diem  was  intimating  that  the  United 
States  was  infringing  on  Vietnamese  sovereignty.  Nhu.  his  brother  and  counse¬ 
lor.  was  suggesting  that  the  American  advisory  effort  was  “appearing  to  tamper 
with  Diem's  political  base.”  Both  were  suspicious  of  the  strength  of  the  American 
commitment  and  the  thrust  of  U.S.  policy.  Nevertheless.  Molting  said.  Nhu  was 
“efficient  and  continues  to  accumulate  power.”  Despite  causes  for  concern,  "the 
Country  Team  is  ol  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  curient  leadership  is  the  best 
the  U.S.  can  get.  It  is  sincere,  albeit  not  particularly  adept,  but  it  is  better  than 
most  in  Southeast  Asia.’’1 

Two  days  later  in  Saigon,  dunonstratois  celebrating  Buddha’s  birthday 
paraded  with  religious  Hags,  banners,  and  devotional  images.  The  procession 
violated  the  1 950  ordinance  forbidding  the  flying  of  any  flag  in  public  without  the 
national  emblem  beside  it.  A  monk  delivered  a  sermon  protesting  the  Diem 
government’s  discrimination  against  Buddhists.  When  Civil  Guard  troops 
moved  to  break  up  the  i ally,  an  explosion  killed  several  persons  including 
children.  In  a  communique  to  the  press.  Buddhist  leaders  demanded  that  the 
government  admit  responsibility  for  the  loss  of  lile.  icscind  the  Hag  icgulation. 
and  give  Buddhists  equality  with  Catholics.*' 

Some  eight  million  Vietnamese  were  Buddhists,  as  compaied  with  one  and 
one-half  million  Christians.  Diem,  Nhu.  and  their  families  had  connections  with 
French  missionaries  who  represented  the  old  order. 1 

When  a  Washington  newspaper  published  an  anti-American  statement 
attributed  to  Ngo  Dinli  Nhu,  Repic.scntativc  Otto  Passman,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  vented  his  indignation  to  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara.  “Certainly,"  Passman  said,  “the  Diem  government  ought  to  be 
made  to  understand  that  the  American  people  have  no  interest  in  pi  opping  up  an 
unpopular  regime  i!  it  is  more  concerned  with  the  pursuit  ol  personal  aims  than 
with  the  protection  of  the  country  from  communism."  An  embarrassed  President 
Kennedy  told  newsmen  that  he  hoped  to  withdraw  some  Americans  by  the  end  of 
the  year.' 

Diem  meanwhile  offered  no  redress  toa  Buddhist  delegation  but  piomised 
to  investigate  the  parade  incident,  which  he  believed  had  political  rather  than 
religious  roots.  Dissatisfied,  Buddhists  demonsliated  early  in  June  in  Hue. 
Several  deaths  resulted,  and  disoiders  spread  to  Quang  Tri  and  Nha  I  rang. 
While  the  Defense  Department  ordeied  U.S.  aircraft  not  to  transpoit  Vietnam¬ 
ese  troops  on  anti-Buddhist  missions,  and  while  General  Harkins  mstiuctcd 
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Americans  to  stand  aloof  from  the  controversy.  Diem  acknowledged  various 
errois  by  his  officials. 

In  Saigon  on  June  11,  an  aged  Buddhist  monk  burned  himself  alive  in 
public.  Three  days  later,  a  New  York  newspaper  carried  a  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent's  story  that  the  United  States  would  condemn  Diem  if  he  failed  to  settle 
the  Buddhist  grievances.  The  Vietnamese  foreign  minister  told  William  C. 
I'ruehart.  in  charge  of  the  Embassy  during  Nolting's  temporary  absence,  that  he 
was  “deeply  distressed  and  angry"  over  the  news  report.  Truchart  then  asked  and 
received  permission  to  publicly  reaffirm  U.S.  support  of  Diem.  Within  a  few 
days,  the  government  acceded  to  most  of  the  Buddhist  demands  but  refused  tc 
accept  icsponsibility  for  the  deaths  in  Hue/ 

Buddhists  demonstrated  again  on  July  16.  Crowds  of  monks  and  nuns 
milled  in  front  of  Nolting’s  residence  in  Saigon,  calling  on  the  United  States  to 
compel  the  Diem  government  to  keep  its  promises.  Violence  erupted  on  the 
fo  i.-nving  day. 

The  U.S.  air  attache  in  Saigon.  Lt.  Col.  Robert  L.  F.  Tyrrell,  informed  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency  that  the  Buddhist  situation  was  “causing continuing 
animosity  between  the  government  and  the  armed  forces  and  is  spreading  to  all 
segments  of  the  population.  It  is  now  common  to  hear  Vietnamese  discuss  the 
possible  overthrow  of  the  present  government."  At  a  dinner  party  on  July  17. 
Maj.  Gen.  Duong  Van  Minh,  Diem's  military  adviser,  stated  that  “the  present 
government  cannot  continue.”  There  was  speculation  that  Minh  or  Maj.  Gen. 
I  ran  Van  Don.  chief  of  staff  of  the  Joint  General  Staff,  might  head  a  coup.  "We 
cannot  determine  if  a  coup  is  imminent,"  Tyrrell  concluded,  “[but]  all  of  the 
elements  are  present  and  it  appears  to  us  to  be  only  a  matter  of  timing."6 

A  radio  address  by  Diem  on  July  19  seemed  cold  to  American  observers, 
and  Madame  Nhu  was  said  to  have  termed  the  Buddhist  suicide  a  “barbeque." 
Admiral  Felt.  CINCPAC.  estimated.  “In  view  of  the  widespread  distrust  and 
hatred  of  the  Nhus.  man  and  wife,  far  overshadowing  the  popular  consensus  to 
Diem  himself,  it  seems  most  likely  that  the  Nhus  would  be  a  primary  target  for 
any  setious  coup  gioup."  The  government's  "failure  or  unwillingness  to  handle 
pioperly"  the  Buddhist  demonstrations  made  a  coup  “more  likely  if  the  Diem 
government  fails  to  accomplish  reasonable  and  acceptable  concessions  to  the 
Buddhists  or  if  the  Buddhist  contagion,  tanned  by  political  oppoitunistsand  H'e 
VC.  sp.eads  into  the  countryside  to  the  extent  that  it  adversely  affects  the 
progress  of  the  war." 

President  Kennedy  had  meanwhile  announced  on  June  27  that  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  a  major  political  liguie.  would  ->ucceed  Ambassador  Nolting.  a 
caieer  civil  servant.  Preparing  for  Ins  new  post.  Lodge  had  a  long  talk  in 
Washington  with  a  “distinguished  Vietnamese”  who  said  that  “unless  they  left  the 
country,  no  power  on  earth  could  pre/eni  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Diem,  his 
brother  Mr.  Nhu.  and  Mr.  Nhus  wife  . . .  then  deaths  were  inevitable."1' 

Over  August  14-16  several  more  immolations  took  place  as  expressions  of 
discontent.  Madam  Nhu  favored  ignoring  the  burnings  and  charged  the  U.S. 
Embassy  with  piessurmg  the  Diem  government  to  silence  her/ 
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To  General  Antliis,  2d  Air  Division  commander.  Diem  was  "fairly  well 
liked”  by  his  people,  even  though  he  had  not  developed  all  the  reforms  they 
desiiedand  the  United  States  wished.  In  contrast,  Antliis  deemed  the  Nhus  “not 
too  popular."10 

Informed  people  in  Saigon  expected  sweeping  changes  from  Ambassador 
Lodge,  who  appeared  to  be  proconsul  for  Piesident  Kennedy.  Perhaps  to  clear 
the  decks  before  Lodge’s  arrival.  Diem  held  an  emergency  meeting  with  the  Joint 
Geneial  Staff  on  August  20.  Heappointed  Tran  Van  Don  the  armed  forces  chief 
of  staff,  and  Nhu  invited  the  senior  generals  to  sign  a  paper  calling  upon  the 
government  to  seize  and  silence  the  Buddhist  leadcis.  At  midnight  Diem  declared 
martial  law  and  a  state  of  siege.  Under  nominal  army  authority  the  Vietnamese 
Special  Forces  and  police  stormed  Buddhist  pagodas  in  Saigon  and  Hue  befote 
dawn.  They  rounded  up  monks,  nuns,  and  students,  but  the  Buddhist  leadeis 
escaped  and  took  refuge  in  the  U.S.  Embassy.  The  pagoda  laids  stiengthened 
those  officials  in  Washington  who  had  always  questioned  the  fitness  of  Diem  and 
his  family  to  govern.  On  August  21  Under  Secretary  of  State  Geoige  W.  Ball 
released  an  official  statement  that  the  United  Slated  deplored  the  repressive 
actions  against  the  Buddhists." 

Ambassador  Lodge  reached  Saigon  on  August  22.  He  found  Embassy 
officials  thinking  that  the  Vietnamese  geneials  could  depose  Diem,  but  General 
Don  told  General  Harkins  that  they  wcie  too  weak  to  do  so.  The  geneials  wanted 
to  end  martial  law  quickly,  to  have  the  United  States  support  Diem  while  foicing 
him  to  clean  house  and  showing  him  how  to  delegate  authority,  and  possibly  to 
create  an  interim  cabinet  of  officers  and  civilians."’ 

On  August  24  Ball.  Hairiman.  Hilsman,  and  Foncstal  drafted  and  denied 
with  the  President  by  phone  a  message  of  instructions  to  Lodge.  The  United 
States  could  no  longer  tolerate  the  systematic  suppression  of  the  Buddhists  or 
Nhu's  domination  of  the  government.  “We  wish  to  give  Diem  reasonable  oppoi- 
tunity  to  lemovc  Nhus.  but  if  lie  remains  obdurate,  then  we  aie  piepared  to 
accept  the  obvious  implication  that  we  can  no  longer  suppoit  Diem.”  Lodge  was 
to  tell  the  Vietnamese  geneials  that  the  United  States  would  lenounce  Diem 
unless  he  righted  the  Buddhist  wiongs  and  foimed  a  moic  responsive  and 
icpresentativc  government.  The  United  States  would  take  no  pan  in  any  ouster, 
but  would  recognize  an  interim  anti-communist  militaiy  regime  as  the  successor 
to  the  Diem  government." 

On  the  26th  a  Voice  of  America  broadcast  in  Vietnamese  stud  that  high 
Amencan  officials  blamed  Nhu  for  the  pagoda  attacks  and  the  mass  arrests  ol 
monks  and  students.  The  United  States,  it  continued,  might  shaiplv  cm  tail  aid 
unless  President  Diem  rid  himelf  of  certain  associates.  I  he  Joint  Geneial  Staff 
icfutcd  the  broadcast  on  the  following  day.  Responsible  military  commandeis. 
the  picss  communique  announced,  had  unanimously  proposed  martial  law  and 
related  measures  to  Diem. 14 

Ambassador  Lodge  became  convinced  during  his  liist  week  in  Saigon  that 
the  Diem  government  was  dying,  the  abuse  of  police  power  hav  mg  caused  deep 
resentments  among  the  Vietnamese  Ihe  Buddhist  immolations  had  also  tin  ned 
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the  American  people  and  government  against  Diem.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
told  Molting  when  he  returned  to  Washington.  “We  can't  stand  any  more 
burning."  Rusk  said.1' 

At  a  National  Security  Council  discussion.  Molting  made  the  point  that 
icfusal  to  support  Diem  and  Nhu  would  icncge  on  past  commitments.  Ball 
argued  that  continued  support  for  them  risked  losing  the  war  against  the  Viet 
Cong:  moreover.  Diem  and  Nhu  had  massively  violated  their  promises.  Ilarri- 
man  felt  that  Molting  had  been  profoundly  wrong  for  quite  some  time.11’ 

Replying  to  the  cabled  instiuctions.  Ambassador  Lodge  suggested  telling 
the  generals  hostile  to  Diem  that  the  United  States  had  grave  icscrvations  about 
the  Nhus.  The  State  Department  approved  on  August  28  and  commented  that 
the  Nhus  would  have  to  go  and  “a  coup  will  be  needed."  Lodge  responded  on  the 
29th,  “We  arc  launched  on  a  course  from  which  there  is  no  respectable  turning 
back:  the  overthrow  of  the  Diem  government.”  President  Kennedy  weighed  this 
appraisal  then  ordered  Lodge  and  Harkins  to  support  a  coup  if  it  had  a  good 
chance  of  success  but  to  avoid  any  direct  American  involvement.  He  authorized 
them  to  suspend  U.S.  ait  support  to  the  Diem  government  whenever  they  wished. 

Also  on  the  29th.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  permitted  Lodge  to  cxploie 
Harkins’ suggestion  that  a  threat  to  withdiaw  U.S.  assistance  might  well  force 
Diem  to  di  op  the  Nhus.  This  seemed  to  Lodge  to  cancel  the  earlier  insti  umenta- 
tions  to  “make  detailed  plans  as  to  how  wc  might  bung  about  Diem's  replace¬ 
ment.’  lie  now  understood  the  President  to  want  him  “not  to  thwart“acoup.  not 
to  help  plan  a  coup,  but  rather  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  plottcissohc  could  let 
Kennedy  know  of  developments  that  might  need  American  decisions.  Looking 
for  the  imminent  overthrow  of  thegovci  nment.  Lodge  stopped  seeing  Diem  and 
Nhu.1' 

Bv  August  29  CINCPAC  alerted  two  Marine  Corps  battalions  foi  possible 
commitment,  and  moved  naval  task  forces  and  air  transports  to  within  support¬ 
ing  distance.  Plans  were  set  for  the  air  evacuation  from  Saigon  of  1.574  U.S. 
dependents,  1.103  civilian  employees.  981  U.S.-sponsoied  aliens,  twenty-five 
tourists,  and  seventeen  alien  dependents,  and  from  Hue  another  157  persons.11' 

Cambodia  broke  diplomatic  relations  with  Vietnam  on  August  27.  citing 
boidei  violations  and  lii-ticatmcnl  ol  Buddhists.  Two  days  later,  Charles  dc 
Gaulle  offered  his  good  offices  to  restore  peace  and  harmony  in  Indochina  by 
reunifying  North  and  South  Vietnam  in  “independence  and  neutrality.”  At  the 
request  of  Asian  and  African  members.  U  ’lhant.  United  Nations  Sccretaiy 
Gene  nil.  wrote  on  August  3 1  to  ask  Diem  to  insure  “the  exercise  of  fundamental 
human  rights  to  all  sections  of  the  population."  On  that  day  Chiang  Kai-shek 
talked  at  length  with  Gen.  Jacob  E.  Smart.  PACAE  commander.  Chiang  said  it 
was  essential  to  win  the  war  because  Asian  states  were  closely  watching  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam.  In  Thailand  influential  figures  told  Smart  that  some 
officials  doubted  if  the  United  States  could  be  depended  upon  in  a  crisis. |g 

In  a  national  television  address  on  September  2.  Kennedy  said  that  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  could  win  the  war  only  if  it  had  populai  support.  In  his 
opinion  the  government  was  out  of  touch  with  the  people.  The  Buddhist  repres- 
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sions  had  been  unwise.  Could  the  government  icgain  the  affection  of  the  people? 
“With  changes  m  policy  and  pci  haps  with  personnel.”  the  President  said.'T  think 
it  can.  If  it  doesn't  make  those  changes.  I  would  think  that  the  chances  of  winning 
would  not  be  \eiy  good.”'" 

De  Gaulle’s  scheme  to  unity  and  neutiali/e  Vietnam  led  Ngo  Dinh  N'hu  to 
admit  having  contacted  Viet  Cong  leaders  ol  the  National  Liberation  1-ront  of 
South  Vietnam.  Appaiently  he  was  also  in  touch  with  Hanoi.  On  September  2  he 
told  Lodge  ol  his  talk  with  the  Polish  membei  of  the  International  Control 
Commission.  The  Pole  had  sought  Nhu's  reaction  to  De  Gaulle’s  proposal,  so 
that  he  could  lot  ward  it  to  the  North  Vietnamese  foreign  minister.'1  Many 
top-level  Vietnamese  officcts  were  convinced  that  Nhu  would  make  a  deal  with 
Hanoi  if  he  felt  it  to  be  in  his  best  inteiest." 

Diem  answered  U  Thant’s  letter  on  September  5.  He  stressed  his  govern¬ 
ment’s  actions  to  free  the  Buddhist  hieraichy  from  political  agitation  and  propa¬ 
ganda.  which  benefited  foreign  interests  and  harmed  the  Buddhist  leligion  and 
the  Vietnamese  state.  He  invited  U  Thant  to  send  a  fact-finding  mission  to 
Vietnam.  When  a  United  Nations  group  visited,  it  leached  no  conclusions. 
Neveitheless.  the  Costa  Rican  member  said  that  he  personally  had  found  no 
icligiotts  discrimination  or  persecution.  He  believed  that  the  troubles  were 
political  and  involved  but  a  small  part  of  the  Buddhist  community. :> 

On  8  September  General  Smait  mdioed  General  LeMay: 

Mv  own  Icchng  is  that  if  we  intend  lo  remain  committed  in  Viet  Nam  and  I 
believe  th.it  ii  isstiongK  in  t’.ie  national  interest  that  we  do  so  then  we  must  support 
Diem  Whether  we  like  him  or  hiv  Iannis  is  not  germane  My  conclusion  istltat  we 
must  stick  with  Diem  and  that  we  must  quickly  demonstrate  this  b>  positive  action 
even  though  we  may  have  to  pay  some  price  in  terms  ol  embarrassment  We  ate 
probably  going  to  have  to  swallow  the  fact  that  Diem  will  not  exile  his  brother  and 
front  my  discussions  1  am  not  at  all  convinced  that  this  should  be  our  objective  I  get 
distinct  impression  Irom  Vietnamese  that  he  is  valuable  and  important  to  Diem,  nistas 
Diem  is  important  to  the  nation  ' 

Unlike  No'ting  who  had  used  the  country  team  to  secuie  policy  consensus. 
Lodge  was  ordeted  by  Kennedy  to  guard  closely  the  cables  they  exchanged. 
Keeping  even  Harkins  in  the  dark,  he  thus  appealed  to  be  running  the  U.S. 
Mission  tis  “a  one-man  opciation.  conducted  in  total  scciecv."  General  Smait 
noted.  “The  American  team  . . .  left  me  with  the  imptesston  ol  a  divided  house 
and  divergent  diiections." Opinions  about  Diem,  as  observed  by  Smart,  langed 
from  the  view  held  by  John  II.  Richardson.  CIA  station  chief,  that  Diem  could 
be  stippoi  ted  and  Nhu  was  useful,  to  the  view  that  the  Diem  government  must  go 
no  matter  what  took  its  place.*''  Rcpoit-.  to  Washington  horn  the  Embassy. 
MACV.  and  the  an  attache  diffcicd  markedly.  Joseph  A.  Mendenhall  of  the 
State  Department  and  Maj.  Gen.  Victor  H.  Krulak  of  the  Marine  Corps  visited 
the  countiv  together  to  determine  ’.  ictnamesc  attitudes  toward  Diem’s  govern¬ 
ment.  A<ter  heanng  their  dispaiate  findings.  Piesident  Kennedy  asked  whether 
thes  had  visited  the  same  country.''' 

Suspending  U.S.  aid  to  piessuie  Diem,  as  Lodge  now  suggested,  seemed  to 
Secretaries  Rusk  and  McNamara  to  thieaten  the  war  eflort.  Piesident  Kennedy 
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inclined  to  agree.  On  September  2 1  he  again  sent  McNamara  and  General  Taylor 
(JCS  Chairman  since  Octobei  1962)  to  gather  information  and  to  encourage 
Diem  to  solve  his  problems.  1  odge  in  his  briefing  was  pessimistic  about  the 
survival  ol  the  Diem  regime.  But  other  observations  led  McNamaia  and  Taylor 
to  eonciude  that  the  Diem  government  was  consolidating  its  control  throughout 
the  country,  and  that  the  militai  y  effort  still  had  momentum.  Some  militaiy  men 
weie  hostile  toward  the  government  but  they  wcic  moie  hostile  toward  the  Viet 
Cong.  Reluctant  to  cut  off  economic  aid.  McNamara  wanted  more  potent 
military  action  against  the  insurgents.  More  dangerous  than  the  political  ferment 
in  Vietnam  was  the  rising  dissent  among  Americans  at  home.  A  need  existed  to 
build  a  case  to  be  put  to  the  people  and  Congress,  io  cement  their  confidence  in 
the  Kennedy  administration  and  its  handling  of  the  war.  Consequently. 
McNamara  emphasized  to  Diem  that  he  must  conduct  his  military  and  political 
aflaits  in  a  way  that  would  win  the  support  ol  the  American  people.  Finally, 
McNamaia  and  Taylor  weie  convinced  that  the  war  could  be  favorably  ended  in 
1965.  with  the  insurgency  then  shrinking  to  sporadic  banditiy  in  outlying  areas. 
They  accordingly  announced  that  as  scheduled  there  would  be  uiic  thousand 
fewer  U.S.  military  advisors  by  the  close  of  1963. : 

On  October  2.  subsequent  to  a  National  Securin'  Council  discussion  ol  the 
McNamara-1  aylor  repoit  and  Lodges  recommendations,  Piesident  Kennedy 
approved  the  following  policy  statement:  Since  the  military  progiam  in  Vietnam 
was  sound  in  principle  and  progiessing.  the  United  States  would  go  on  working 
with  the  Vietnamese  people  and  theii  government.  I  he  goal  would  be  to  deny  the 
country  to  communism  and  to  suppress  the  externally  stimulated  and  supported 
Viet  Cong  insurgency.  Fuithermoic,  the  "United  States  had  made  clear  its 
continued  opposition  to  any  icpiessivc  actions  in  South  Viet-Nam.  While  such 
actions  have  not  yet  significantly  affected  the  militaiy  effort,  they  could  do  so  in 
the  future. 

Events  in  Saigon  weie  fai  from  ieas.»uiing.  On  Octobei  3  Vietnamese 
plainclothesmen  assaulted  American  newsmen,  and  Lodge  protested  The  next 
day  a  Buddhist  monk  burned  himself,  the  sixth  and  most  publicized  ease.  On 
October  16  the  Senate  foreign  relations  committee  approved  an  amendment  to 
the  iotcign  aid  authorization  bill.  It  empowered  the  President  to  extend  to 
Viet  nam  assistance  designed  puicly  “to  further  the  objectives  of  victory  in  the  war 
against  communism  and  the  return  to  their  homeland  of  Americans  involved  in 
the  snuggle."  Nhu  on  the  I7tli  de  ■  red  to  the  press  that  he  failed  understand 
why  the  United  States  had  "initiate  i  a  process  of  disintegration  in  Vietnam."  lie 
accused  the  CIA  of  inciting  a  coir  against  the  government.  Five  days  later,  the 
United  State-) announced  theenc  ofsuppoit  to  the  Vietnamese  foices  unless  they 
weie  shified  hom  police  duties  to  field  operations  or  related  training  programs. N 

At  this  point,  a  major  plot  against  Diem  was  hatching  under  the  leadei ship 
ol  Generals  Duong  Van  Minh.  Tian  Van  Don.  and  l.e  Van  Kim.  They  repre¬ 
sented  a  coalition  of  older  men  who  wanted  a  neutialist  solution  to  the  wai.  and 
of  younger  men  who  nought  a  military  victory  and  felt  suic  they  could  secure  it. 
With  the  piomise  of  cooperation  from  the  I.  II.  and  III  Corps  commandeis,  the 
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coalition  icsolveci  to  remove  t he  IV  Corps  commander  who  was  also  military 
governor  of  Saigon  and  loyal  to  Diem. 

Although  American  ofilcials  look  care  to  avoid  any  part  in  the  coup,  so  .iC 
U.S.  military  circles  received  persistent  reports  that  a  conspiracy  was  afoot.  On 
October  28  the  Joint  Chiefs  diiected  CINCPAC  to  sail  a  naval  task  force  to 
positions  off  Vietnam,  and  that  same  day  tlnee  USA  I-'  F- 1 02  jet  intcceptoisflew 
to  Ian  Son  Nlnit.  General  Harkins  was  taken  aback  when  told  of  these  moves, 
lie  had  no  idea  that  Diems  overthiovv  was  near. 1,1 

On  the  morning  of  November  I  the  conspitatois  gatheied  in  the  Joint 
General  Staff  compound,  and  began  to  bring  troops  into  Saigon.  General  Don 
announced  that  a  coup  had  begun,  and  in  the  afternoon  American  CIA  person¬ 
nel  were  informed.  Troops  with  icd  neckerchiefs  pouted  into  Saigon  from  the 
north.  By  midafternoon  they  captuied  and  imprisoned  all  Vietnamese  Special 
Forces  in  the  city  who  wcic  loyal  to  Nhu. 

File  lebellion  ran  with  precision.  Troops  took  over  key  installations  and 
stiriounded  Diem  and  Nhu  in  the  palace.  Four  A-l  Ms  and  two  T-28s  made  gun 
and  rocket  strikes  against  th<.  presidential  compound.  Efforts  of  the  IV  Corps 
commander  to  march  troops  to  the  capital  fizzled.  That  evening  Diem  and  Nhu 
escaped  from  the  palace  through  an  underground  passage.  On  the  following  day 
they  surrendered.  2  hey  vveie  assassinated  while  being  taken  to  the  Joint  General 
Staff  complex. 11 

As  the  fighting  in  Saigon  ceased  on  November  2.  a  Military  Rcvolutionaiy 
Council  of  twenty-four  gcneials  and  colonels  under  Geneials  Duong  Van  Mini) 
and  Tran  Van  Don  became  the  provisional  government.  Besides  dissolving  the 
National  Assembly,  it  suspended  the  1956  constitution  and  decreed  an  interim 
one.  The  United  States  recognized  the  new  government  on  November  8.<: 

Judging  that  the  council  was  united  and  set  on  stepping  up  the  war. 
Ambassador  Lodge  proposed  that  the  United  States  not  piess  for  instant  politi¬ 
cal  reforms.  The  generals  had  agieed  to  put  sue  the  strategic  hamlet  program 
(now  called  "fortified  hamlets”)  and  to  consolidate  and  upgrade  their  defenses. 
They  spoke  of  massing  all  military,  paramilitary,  and  civil  forces  for  an  all-out 
campaign  against  the  communist  threat.  In  addition  they  iccognizcd  the  Joint 
Geneiai  Staff. 

Despite  their  designs,  major  tasks  remained  stalled.  Wholesale  pin ges  and 
transfers  sowed  concern.  There  was  little  military  movement." 

North  Vietnam  exploited  at  once  the  confusion  cieatcd  by  the  coup.  Viet 
Cong  attacks  rose.  Because  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  was  temporarily  on  "coup" 
duty.  IJSAF  ciews  shouldered  the  bulk  of  the  operational  load.  On  the  night  of 
November  I.  for  example,  the  mere  appearance  of  fiareships  caused  the  Viet 
Cong  to  break  off  attacks  on  eight  outposts.  Over  the  following  week  the 
guerrillas  assaulted  seventy-one  outposts  and  hamlets.  Enemy  pressure  prompt¬ 
ed  a  total  of  284  flare  and  298  stiike  sorties  in  November.  The  insurgents 
nevertheless  inflicted  about  twenty-eight  hundred  casualties  that  month,  demor¬ 
alizing  the  Civil  Guard  and  Self  Defense  Corps.  Though  Viet  Cong  losses  vveie 
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put  at  twenty-nine  bundled  for  the  period,  government  forces  lost  nearly  three 
weapons  for  every  one  they  captured. l! 

President  Kennedy  on  November  14  announced  that  Rusk  and  McNamara 
were  going  to  Honolulu  lot  a  meeting  on  the  20th.  Its  purpose  was  to  si/e  up  the 
situation  and  to  find  out  how  to  intensify  the  struggle  and  to  end  'he  American 
involvement.  "Now."  the  President  said,  "this  is  our  objective,  to  bring  Ameri¬ 
cans  home,  pet  mil  the  South  Vietnamese  to  maintain  themselves  as  a  free  and 
independent  country,  and  permit  democratic  foices  within  the  country  to 
operate."" 

Among  the  impiessive  group  at  the  meeting  in  Honolulu  were  Secretaries 
Rusk  and  McNamara.  Ambassador  Lodge,  presidential  aide  McGeoige  Bundy, 
CIA  Director  John  A.  McCone.  JCS  Chairman  Taylor.  Admiral  Felt,  and 
Geneials  Smart.  Harkins,  and  Anthis.  Secretary  McNamara  lemarked  that  "a 
certain  euphoria"  had  set  in  since  the  coup,  but  actually  “the  Generals  head  a  very 
fragile  government.”  Rusk  asked  whether  “an  increase  in  dollars  would  make  a 
diffeience  in  shortening  the  war."  Lodge  said  he  thought  the  Vietnamese  had 
enough  dollars:  what  they  needed  was  "greater  motivation."  McNamata  aigucd 
that  more  funds  would  help. 

Despite  continuing  difficulties  the  conferees  resolved  to  adhere  to  present 
plans.  The  United  States  would  hurry  the  growth  of  Vietnamese  military  power 
and  pare  U.S.  personnel  in  Vietnam.  The  much  publici/ed  withdrawal  of  one 
thousand  Americans  would  therefore  proceed  as  scheduled.  The  first  three 
hundred  departed  on  December  3.  the  rest  ten  days  later. 16 

But  the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy  in  November  1963  signaled  the 
end  of  an  era.  and  the  accession  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  the  presidency  marked 
the  beginning  of  another. 


Vietnamese  troops  outs.de  the  presidential  palace  in  Saigon. 
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Part  Four: 

The  Johnson  Years 


XVII.  Objectives  Confirmed, 
Methods  Expanded 


Four  days  after  taking  office.  President  Johnson  reaffirmed  past  American 
objectives  in  Vietnam.  The  United  States  was  to  help  the  republic  win  the  war 
against  the  externally  directed  and  sustained  communist  conspiracy,  assist  the 
government  in  developing  public  support,  and  keep  U.S.  military  and  economic 
aid  at  the  same  level.  “This  is  a  Vietnamese  war."  the  President  said,  "and  the 
country  and  the  war  must  in  the  end  be  run  solely  by  the  Vietnamese."  He 
reiterated  the  October  1963  pledge  to  withdraw  some  Americans  from  the 
country.  Yet  at  the  same  time  he  instructed  the  State  Department  to  prepare  a 
white  paper,  documenting  Hanoi’s  control  of  the  Viet  Cong  and  its  supply  of 
them  through  Laos.  He  further  solicited  JCS  plans  for  stepped-up  clandestine 
warfare  on  North  Vietnam  and  for  cross-border  incursions  into  Laos  to  check 
infiltration.1 

Informing  General  Taylor  on  December  2.  1963.  that  Vietnam  was  the 
"most  critical  military  area”  for  the  United  States.  President  Johnson  asked  the 
chairman  to  have  the  Joint  Chiefs  assign  the  best  available  officers  to  Harkins 
-“blue-ribbon  men"  at  every  level.  He  aiso  sent  Secretary  McNamara  to  visit 
Vietnam  again.2 

During  December  I9-2C  in  Vietnam,  the  Defense  secretary  found  General 
M  inhs  government  “fragile”and  "indecisive  and  drifting."  Unless  current  trends 
were  reversed  in  the  next  two  or  three  months,  they  would  lead  "to  neutralization 
at  best  and  more  likely  to  a  Communist-controlled  state."  The  dilemma  for 
American  policymakers  was  that  pouring  in  personnel  and  other  resources  to 
prosecute  the  war  would  hinder  rather  than  help  the  Vietnamese  stand  on  their 
own  feet. 

Unable  to  resolve  the  basic  problem,  the  secretary  listened  to  CINCPAC 
plans  for  covert  actions  against  North  Vietnam.  Vietnamese  troops  were  to  carry 
out  a  wide  variety  of  sabotage  and  psychological  operations  to  pressure  the 
insurgen's  with  minimum  risk.  As  for  extensive  forays  envisioned  along  the 
Laotian  border.  McNamara  doubted  if  they  would  be  politically  acceptable  or 
militarily  effective.  But  he  approved  having  U-2  high-altitude  photo  planes  in 
Vietnam  to  obtain  better  information  on  enemy  infiltration  routes.’ 

At  McNamaras  suggestion,  the  President  on  December  3 1  assured  Minh  of 
lasting  American  support.  He  gave  final  approval  to  clandestine  actions  against 
North  Vietnam  and  to  the  U-2  flights.  The  movement  of  Strategic  Air  Com¬ 
mand’s  U-2sto  Bicn  Hoa  proceeded  so  swiftly  that  PACAF  first  knew  of  it  when 
the  planes  entered  the  traffic  pattern  at  Hickam.  The  high-level  photography 
later  revealed  extensive  logistic  networks  in  North  Vietnam  and  Laos,  supply 
routes  capable  of  infiltrating  large  numbers  of  trucks,  men,  and  material  into 
South  Vietnam.4 
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THE  ADVISORY  YEARS 


General  Harkins  felt  hopeful  that  the  Viet  Cong  attacks  had  peaked  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  coup.  His  optimism  was  short-lived.  Government  ground 
actions  that  had  decreased  after  Diem's  downfall  sprang  back  to  between  five 
hundred  and  six  hundred  a  day  by  November  20.  but  they  were  blunted  by 
mismanagement  and  defeat.  A  new  commander  spurred  the  lethargic  7th  Div¬ 
ision  south  ol  Saigon,  but  he  was  relieved  before  the  month  was  up.  Neither  of 
two  battalions  conducting  clearing  operations  in  Long  An  Province  knew  that 
the  other  was  there,  and  they  fired  on  each  other.  The  clash  killed  two  men  and 
wounded  twenty,  exerting  a  “demoralizing  effect  on  both  units."' 

Befotc  dawn  on  November  24.  the  aggressive  21st  Division  fell  victim  to  a 
catcfully  planned  and  executed  ambush  in  An  Xuycn  Province.  After  the  Viet 
Cong  stiuck  the  Cha  La  outpost  and  a  strategic  hamlet  near  the  tip  of  the  Ca 
Man  Peninsu1. .  the  division  hurried  four  heli-lifts  of  troops  into  two  landing 
zones,  with  tactical  aircraft  flying  prestrike.  escort,  and  air  cover.  Enemy  fire 
downed  an  11-21  and  damaged  ten  H-21sand  UH-ls.  While  the  ground  tioops 
took  cover.  USAE  and  Vietnamese  A-IHs.  B-26s.  and  T-28s  made  repeated 
attacks  in  which  valor  at  times  outweighed  discretion.  C-47s  and  C- i 23s  para- 
dropped  a  battalion  to  pinch  off  the  foe's  withdrawal  route.  The  guerrillas 
escaped  because  the  C-l  23s  put  most  of  the  troops  on  the  far  side  of  the  Cai  Nuoc 
River.  Three  bodies  were  discovered  and  there  were  signs  that  at  least  one 
hundred  fifty  insurgents  had  been  carried  away  in  sampans. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  H.  York,  USA.  who  saw  the  entire  operation,  com¬ 
mended  the  fine  work  of  tactical  air.  The  operation  was  nevertheless  costly  to  the 
aircrews,  most  damage  coming  from  .50-caliber  fire.  Aircraft  losses  included  an 
H-21.  a  B-26shot  down  with  loss  of  the  crew,  and  the  crash  landings  after  battle 
damages  of  two  Vietnamese  A-IHs  and  one  T-28.  Ground  fiie  hit  twenty-five 
planes.  The  helicopter  force  had  consisted  of  twelve  H-2lsand  thirteen  UH-ls. 
Its  support  came  from  four  T-28s  foi  prestrike  missions,  two  B-26s  for  escort 
and  three  B-26s.  eight  A-IHs.  and  twelve  T-28s  for  cover.  It  was  the  largest 
one-day  close  aii  support  operation  to  date.1’ 

In  an  otherwise  cheerless  month  Capt.  Richard  W.  Von  Hake,  air  liaison 
officer,  engineered  one  small  air  victory  against  the  guerrillas  along  the  Dong  Nai 
River.  The  Viet  Cong  habitually  fired  at  aircraft  but  slipped  through  a  sweep  of 
the  aiea  by  a  government  battalion.  On  December  8  Von  Hake  persuaded  the 
province  chief  to  join  him  on  an  L- 19  flight  over  that  ground.  Since  the  battalion 
had  just  finished  its  sweep,  the  chief  felt  sure  he  was  wasting  time.  To  his  great 
surprise,  he  saw  more  than  fifty  people  as  the  L-19  dtew  brisk  fire. 

Von  Hake  drafted  an  air  strike  plan  and  on  the  9th  and  1 2th  dropped  leaflets 
to  warn  that  pci  sons  working  with  the  Viet  Cong  were  in  danger.  Because  the 
area  was  bordered  by  strategic  hamlets,  the  hamlet  chiefs  blocked  egress  from 
dawn  to  noon  on  December  14.  On  that  morning  Von  liakeand  a  Vietnamese 
observer  flew  into  the  area,  discreetly  nailed  by  three  T-28s  and  two  B-26s.  When 
the  L-19  was  fired  upon,  the  observer  marked  the  target  and  the  strike  planes 
swept  in.  Twenty-three  enemy  were  killed  and  others  wounded.'  This  modest 
victory  showed  that  armed  rcconnaisance  could  succeed  in  Vietnam. 
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Twice  in  December,  gueirillas  in  Zone  D  ambushed  little  convoys  lacking 
air  escort.  The  Viet  Cong  waylaid  one  in  Binh  Long  Produce  on  the  23d. 
resulting  in  fourteen  men  killed,  seven  wounded,  and  five  missing.' 

Vietnamese  and  U.S.  Air  Force  planes  flew  seventy-three  helicopter  escort 
sorties  in  Novembei  and  eighty  -three  in  Decembei .  a  den  ease  from  earlier  in  the 
year.  In  part  the  decline  miriorcd  the  slowing  of  Vietnamese  ground  operations. 
It  also  stemmed  from  the  growing  piacticc  of  letting  U.S.  Army  helicopter 
gunships  take  the  place  of  stiike  aiictaft  this  despite  MACV  directives 
lequirmg  the  use  of  Vietnamese  airciaft  befoic  bringing  in  American  planes.'’ 

In  III  Corps  the  5th  Division's  penchant  for  helicopter  gunships  contributed 
to  a  major  defeat  on  the  afternoon  of  December  3 1 .  A  ranger  battalion  ran  into 
about  two  battalions  of  Viet  Cong  ten  miles  west  of  Ben  Cat  and  eight  miles 
southeast  of  Dau  Tieng.  T  he  outnumbcied  rangers  formed  a  defensive  pcrimetei 
and  fought  bravely,  but  they  needed  help.  The  5th  Division  had  several  battalions 
at  Ben  Cat  and  Dau  Tieng.  close  enough  to  the  scene  of  action  and  sufliciently 
strong  to  smash  the  insurgents.  An  1.-19  forward  air  controller  and  at  least  two 
A-l  Ms  wete  constantly  on  station  over  the  encucled  rangers.  Besides  the  twelve 
100-pound  bombs  and  eight  hundred  rounds  of  20-min  ammunition  carried  by 
each  A-l  II.  more  strike  aircraft  weie  available  at  Bicn  Hoa  and  Tan  Son  Nhut. 

Capt.  Ken  C.  Speats.  Jr.,  air  liaison  officer,  time  and  again  asked  that  the 
A-l  Hs  be  allowed  to  strike  what  weie  clearly  enemy  positions.  But  his  calls  fell  on 
deaf  cats.  T  he  oi  biting  tclays  of  A-l  Hs  returned  to  Bicn  Hoa  without  firing  a 
shot.  The  sole  air  strikes  came  from  three  flights  of  aimed  UH-ls  and  failed  to 
uproot  the  guerrillas.  Rescue  battalions  arrived  at  noon  on  January  1. 1964.  long 
after  the  rangers  had  scattered.  Ranger  losses  totaled  six  killed,  twelve  wounded, 
and  thirty-one  missing.  An  engagement  that  might  have  been  a  victoi  vended  in 
another  disheartening  defeat. 

Col.  Matvey  E.  Henderson,  acting  2d  Air  Division  commander,  considered 
the  failure  to  capitalize  on  strike  aircraft  fiiepower"to  border  on  being  criminal.” 
Ambassador  Lodge  cabled  the  same  conclusion  to  Washington.  citing“Vietnam- 
esc  failures  to  take  advantage  of  superiority  of  firepower  which  can  be  obtained 
by  rapid  leaction  to  VC  troop  concentrations.”  Admiral  Felt  bluntly  told  Gen¬ 
eral  Harkins  that  A-l  H  firepower  was  quite  superior  to  that  of  the  UIJ-I.  "It 
appears  to  me."  Felt  said,  “that  four]  education  program  on  the  use  of  air  power 
is  unsatisfactory. . 

I  he  Vietnamese  A-l  II  and  T-28  squadrons  boosted  their  strike  sorties  in 
November  and  December  1963.  Still,  they  could  not  compensate  for  the  fewet 
serviceable  USAF  B-26s  and  T-28s  that  were  further  diminished  by  battle 
damage.  Moreover,  the  work  of  the  Vietnamese  forward  air  controllers  left  a  lot 
to  be  desired.  On  December  6.  for  example,  an  I.- 1 9  and  twoT-28s  responded  to 
a  request  for  an  immediate  strike  on  a  Viet  Cong  battalion.  When  just  ten 
minutes  from  the  target,  the  controller  pleaded  the  need  to  refuel  his  half-full 
tanks.  He  and  the  fighter  pilots  touched  down  at  'lay  Ninh  airport,  lunched 
duiing  the  refueling,  and  went  on  their  way.  By  then  the  enemy  battalion  had 
vanished." 
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Assessments  of  the  political  and  military  conditions  in  Vietnam  at  the  close 
of  1963  were  decidedly  pessimistic.  Sevenng  relations  with  South  Vietnam  and 
the  United  States.  Cambodia  sought  closer  relations  with  China.  Although 
communist  suppoit  of  the  Viet  Cong  stealing  into  the  delta  through  Cambodia 
had  already  proved  "very  woirisome.'  prospects  swiftly  worsened.  The  geneial 
situation  in  Vietnam  had  a*so  eroded  since  the  assassination  of  Diem,  and  would 
continue  to  be  bad  in  1964. 

Dining  January-May  1964  Hanoi  sent  an  estimated  forty-seven  hundred 
troops  into  South  Vietnam.  Formerly  most  of  the  infiltiators  weie  ethnic  south¬ 
erners.  Now  there  were  growing  numbers  of  native  noitherncrs.  many  of  them 
draltcd  into  the  North  Vietnamese  Army.  The  Viet  Cong  had  earlier  iclied  on 
French  and  American  weapons,  chiefly  from  stockpiles  captured  before  1954  in 
Indochina  and  Korea.  Currently  most  of  the  weapons  were  Chinese,  brought  by 
land  and  sea  from  North  Vietnam." 

On  January  22.  1964.  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  responded  to  President 
Johnson's  November  1963  request  by  presenting  a  ten-point  program  of  “bolder 
actions  to  arrest  SVN’s  military  political  decline."  This  proposed  a  virtual 
takeover  of  the  war  from  the  Saigon  government  by  overt  and  covert  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  large-scale  commando  raids,  mining  the  sea  approaches,  ground 
operations  into  Laos,  and  extended  reconnaissance  over  both  Laos  and  Cambo¬ 
dia.  The  plan  also  called  for  committing  more  U.S.  forces  to  support  combat  in 
Vietnam  and  against  North  Vietnam.14 

At  Da  Nang,  where  he  commanded  the  I  Corps,  ihirty-sevcn-year-old  Maj. 
Gen.  Nguyen  Klianh  kept  close  watch  on  the  new  government.  He  believed  that 
some  members  of  General  Minh's  1 2-man  Executive  Committee  were  plotting  to 
arrest  Minh  and  other  officers,  including  him.  and  declare  for  Vietnamese 
ncutialism.  Alter  notifying  General  Harkins  of  lus  intentions.  Khanh  flew  to 
Saigon  and  on  January  30  headed  a  coalition  ol  youngei  generals  who  managed 
a  relatively  bloodless  coup.  He  told  Hat  kins  the  next  day  that  the  coup  was 
pro-American.  pro-Western,  and  anti-neutialist.  The  new  government  would 
step  up  the  war  at  once.  Harkins  termed  Khanh  the  "strongest  military  character 
in  theeountry”cven  though  he  lacked  political  appeal  and  complete  control  over 
the  armed  forces.  Ambassador  Lodge  thought  the  United  States  was  “beginning 
to  make  real  progress”  with  the  Minh  government,  but  Khanh’s  one-man  rule 
might  be  more  effective.  President  Johnson  then  sent  Khanh  a  personal  note  of 
support." 

A  few  days  later.  .ICS  Chairman  Taylor  readied  a  plan  to  revitalize  the 
counterinsurgency.  The  key  points  embraced  improved  intelligence;  a  stabilized 
Khanh  government  through  reforms  of  land  tcnuic;  liquidation  of  land  debts, 
and  other  measures;  the  prospect  of  no  more  coups;  a  quickened  campaign 
tempo;  boldei  actions  against  North  Vietnam,  maybe  by  Vietnamese  bombing; 
and  U.S.  warnings  to  Hanoi  to  stop  its  aid  to  the  Viet  Cong. 16  The  CIA  warned 
that  the  government  and  armed  forces  of  South  Vietnam  must  show  definite 
improvement.  If  not.  there  was  an  even  chance  at  best  that  Khanh’s  admmistia- 
tion  would  not  suivivc  during  the  following  few  months.1 
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The  new  government  could  not  immediate!)  turn  the  tide.  About  twelve 
miles,  .south  ol  1  av  Ninh  Cit>  lay  the  v  illage  of  Ben  Cau.  a  cluster  ol  six  strategic 
hamlets  housing  some  six  thousand  people.  Bcloie  dawn  on  February  6.  neatly 
one  thousand  gueirillas  diove  the  Vietnamese  militia  out  of  Ben  Cau.  While 
waiting  for  the  govci  mnent  lotces  to  appear,  the  Viet  Cong  loiced  the  villagers  to 
dig  firing  positions  and  shelters.  Although  USAF  officers  thought  that  precise  air 
attacks  would  dislodge  the  instil  gents  with  least  danger  to  civilians,  the  111  Corps 
commander  authoii/ed  filing  into  the  village  b\  at tillerv.  strike  aircraft,  and 
helicopter  gtmslups.  Pails  of  A-llls.  B-26s.  and  T-28s  struck  as  directed  by 
Vietnamese  forward  air  controller. 

The  insurgents  lied  after  daik.  leaving  eleven  of  their  dead  behind.  Civilian 
casualties  numbeied  foi  ty-six  killed,  sixty  wounded,  and  670  burned  in  varying 
degiees.  The  bombardment  demolished  670  houses  and  damaged  two  bundled 
others,  depriving  two  thousand  people  of  shelter.  Though  American  relief  sup¬ 
plies  soon  came,  the  survivors  were  more  grateful  to  the  enemy  who  made  them 
dig  for  cover.  Vietnamese  officcis  said  there  would  be  no  complaint  about  the 
civilian  casualties.  Yet  the  USAF  counterinsurgency  expeit.  Maj.  Gen.  Edward 
G.  l.ansdale.  pointed  out  that  the  government  forces  had  violated  acatdmal  rule 
by  not  protecting  people  under  Viet  Cong  attack.1' 

Cambodia  posed  a  prickly  problem  to  the  Khanh  regime.  Prince  Sihanouk 
charged  on  February  1 1  that  two  Vietnamese  aircraft  had  attacked  a  Cambodian 
v  illage  and  killed  five  people,  lie  held  the  United  States  paitlv  to  blame  because  it 
had  “overarmed”  Vietnam  and  “toipcdocd”  plans  foi  an  international  confer¬ 
ence  to  establish  Cambodia’s  neutiality.  Later  border  incidents  impelled 
Sihanouk  to  accept  arms  from  China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  During  Vietnamese 
border  actions  on  March  19.  Cambodian  T-28s  shot  down  a  USAF  O-l.  The 
Amei  ican  pilot.  Capt.  Uvve-Thoistcn  Scobel.  and  the  Vietnamese  observer  were 
killed.11' 

In  the  interim,  intelligence  estima'es  in  Washington  highlighted  Hanoi's 
intent  to  expand  support  foi  the  Viet  Cong.  South  Vietnam’s  situation  was  seen 
as  extremely  serious.  On  February  20  President  Johnson  ordeied  Sect  eta  ry 
McNamaia  to  have  the  Joint  Chiefs  study  the  question  of  how  to  decrease 
Hanoi's  activities.  McNamaia  sent  the  Piesident's  directive  to  .ICS  Chairman 
Taylor  on  the  21st.  adding  that  among  alternatives  being  considered  was  “a 
eaiefully  planned  progiam  designed  to  exert  increasing  military  pressures”  on 
North  Vietnam.’0 

Johnson  said  publicly  on  February  2 1  that  those  directing  and  supplying  the 
Viet  Cong  weic  playing  "a  deeply  dangerous  game.”  He  also  formed  the  Vietnam 
Coordinating  Committee  to  run  the  Washington  side  of  the  wai.  The  chairman 
was  Mr.  William  II.  Sullivan,  a  Foieign  Service  officer  and  the  United  Nations 
adviser  to  the  State  Department’s  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern  Affaiis.  Mcmbeis 
icpresentcd  the  Depaitmcnt  of  Defense,  the  Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment.  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  the  White  House.  The  President  told 
Sullivan  to  find  a  way  to  speed  operations  against  North  Vietnam  and  to 
examine  how  to  make  Hanoi  desist  from  its  hostile  actions.-’1 
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As  the  war  seemed  about  to  enter  a  new  phase,  there  was  talk  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Hawaii,  and  Saigon  ol  voluntary  repatriation  of  U.S.  dependents  hom 
Vietnam.  But  the  hope  of  keeping  Khanh  in  power  led  to  the  decision  not  <o 
move  dependents  out  of  the  country.” 

Genetal  Khanh  on  February  22  published  the  National  Pacification  Plan 
that  MACV  had  desned  since  Diem's  oveithiow.  The  concept  called  for  local 
“spieadingoil  stain"  or  "oil  spot  "operations.  These  were  militaiy  clear-and-hold 
actions  starting  in  safe  areas  and  rolling  back  the  Viet  Cong.  Within  pacified 
regions  a  new  “life  development  program"  would  enhance  the  civilian  standaid  ol 
hung.  I'hese  pacification  measuies  were  to  be  completed  in  I  and  II  Corps  by 
January  I.  1965.  and  in  111  and  IV  Corps  a  veai  later.-' 

Coips  commanders  were  to  write  their  own  plans  foi  put  suing  the  ovetall 
goal.  In  the  111  Corps,  for  example,  a  program  commencing  in. I  tine  was  expected 
to  push  outward  in  concentric  circles  until  the  adjacent  provinces  ol  Cna  Dinh. 
Bien  Hoa.  Binh  Duong.  Ilau  Nghia,  1  ong  An.  and  Phuoc  I  uy  weic  firmly  undei 
government  control^4 

General  Harkins  concluded  that  the  offensive  would  work  "if  thete  aie  no 
nioie  coups  and  Khanh  stays  alive.'”'  And  the  Joint  Chiefs  accepted  the  oil  spot 
idea  as  pail  ol  “an  integrated  political,  socio-economic,  and  psychological 
offensive  to  suppoit  moie  fully  the  military  effort."!  he  chiefs  endoised  giving  jet 
ail  craft  to  the  Vietnamese  Aii  force  and  to  the  Farm  Gate  1st  Air  Commando 
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Squadron.  They  likewise  urged  studies  of  how  to  escalate  operations  against 
Noith  Vietnam.-’*’ 

To  PACAF.  the  papers  and  studies  flowing  out  of  Washington  and  Hawaii 
mirrored  "the  uneasiness  with  which  ll.S.  authorities  view  the  possibility  of 
engaging  ll.S.  giound  forces  with  Communist  foices  anywhetc."  There  was 
another  way.  however.  Strictly  USAI-  opciations  “with  initial  non-nuclear 
strikes"  would  hand  the  Air  Force  strong  arguments  for  building  its  tactical 
foices.  At  the  same  time  the  United  States  would  be  able  to  leact  rapidly  to 
thieats.  to  control  operations  catefully.  and  to  pull  out  at  once  it  need  be.” 

General  I.eMay  as  usual  had  little  confidence  in  the  "very  limited"  actions 
and  studies  teconimended  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  "We  are  swatting  flies. "he 
said,  "when  we  ought  to  be  going  after  the  manure  pile."  He  wanted  "more 
positive  and  bolder  actions"  to  include  bombing  targets  in  North  Vietnam  "now.” 
The  Air  Fotce  Chief  favored  expanded  interdiction,  ci  op  destruction,  attacks  on 
guerrillas  in  Laos,  destroying  dams  and  dikes  in  Not  them  Vietnam  to  Hood  crop¬ 
lands.  disrupting  power  sources,  bombing  North  Vietnamese  militaiy  centeis. 
and  mining  potts.  He  advocated  sending  more  aircraft  including  jets  to  enlarge 
airdropped  and  airlanded  operations,  gt enter  bombing  of  taigets  beyond  the 
reach  ol  giound  forces,  and  heavier  escoit  and  cover.  He  wished  to  iclax  the 
barricis  to  cross-bordei  actions.  To  keep  the  United  States  from  getting  bogged 
down  in  a  ground  war  on  the  Asian  mainland,  the  only  hope  was  massive  air 
operations. 

Plodded  by  General  I.eMay  and  pursuing  the  President's  expiesscd  views, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  in  early  March  proposed  overt  military  actions  against  North 
Vietnam.  The  initial  phase  would  witness  low-level  reconnaissance  over  Laos 
and  Noith  Vietnam.  Air  sti ikes,  amphibious  raids,  sabotage,  and  harassment  of 
shipping  were  to  follow.  Then  would  come  destruction  of  highway  bridges, 
airfields.  POL  dumps,  and  other  supply  targets.  The  climax  would  be  full-scale 
ait  and  naval  air  opciations  against  North  Vietnam. 

Walt  W.  Rostow.  chairman  of  the  Policy  Planning  Council  at  the  Depait- 
ment  of  State,  thought  Noith  Vietnam  vulnerable  to  bombing.  After  all.  Ho  Chi 
Minh  was  no  longer  a  guerrilla  with  nothing  to  lose  he  had  an  industrial 
complex  to  protect  W  Avcrell  Harriman  and  Roger  Hilsman  of  the  State 
Dcpaitment  opposed  escalated  mcasuics  against  Noith  Vietnam,  since  the  Lao¬ 
tian  infiltiation  routes  seemed  to  be  used  but  little.21' 

On  Match  6  Khanh  fired  three  corps  commandets  and  five  oi  the  nine 
division  commanders.  Soon  a  wholesale  icmoval  of  twcnty-thiec  province  chiefs 
ensued.  The  disruption  of  leadership  shook  the  confidence  of  the  armed  forces 
and  of  the  people.  Militaiy  desertions  soaied.  Meanwhile  the  piestige  of  the  Viet 
Cong  lose.-’1’ 

Weakness  at  Saigon  and  decentralized  military  command  let  the  corps 
commandets  store  up  power.  Rancor  between  ground  commandets  and  prov¬ 
ince  and  district  chiefs  bred  confusion  and  disagreement.  Air  Fotce  officers 
sensed  that  uncooidinated  air  strikes  might  permit  some  party  to  make  the 
Americans  a  scapegoat  for  a  tiagic  incident.1" 
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Bel  ore  making  up  his  mind  on  the  options  at  hand.  Piesident  Johnson  sent 
Seeretaiy  McNamara  and  General  Taylor  to  Vietnam.  During  Match  8-10  they 
accompanied  General  Khanh  on  his  speechmaking  visits  to  Can  Tho.  Bac  I  icu, 
the  lloa  Hao  area.  Hue.  and  Saigon.  On  the  platform.  McNamara  and  laylor 
stood  on  either  side  of  Khanh  and  lifted  his  hands  in  the  air  as  a  visible  sign  ol 
U.S.  support.'1 

In  piivate  talks.  MeNamata  and  Taylor  gained  the  impiesMon  that  the 
military  situation  had  gone  downhill.  Nearly  forty  pet  cent  ol  the  countryside  was 
under  Viet  Cong  influence  and  control,  including  the  eiitieal  pi  ounces  mound 
Saigon.  In  eight  of  the  forty-three  provinces  the  insuigents  held  seventy-live  to 
ninety  percent  of  the  land.  Khanh  was  suie  that  his  government  troops  could 
clear  the  country  but  doubted  if  they  could  keep  it.  He  pieferied  covet l  actions 
against  North  Vietnam  until  "icar-aiea  security”  was  set  up.  No  one  was  optimis¬ 
tic  about  limited  covert  operations  although  clandestine  activities  could  be 
expanded  by  easing  curbs  on  bombardment.  “Men.  money,  and  materiel  vveie  no 
object."  McNamara  said.  The  United  States  had  to  piess  on.  Aftei  discussing  the 
aerial  mining  ol  North  Vietnamese  waters,  the  Defense  secictaiy  duccted  that 
mine-laying  training  for  Vietnamese  pilots  begin  at  once. 

Ambassador  Lodge  objected  to  "massive  desti action"  beloie  Hying  a  “eat- 
rot  and  stick”  approach.  The  United  States  could  oiler  North  Vietnam  advan¬ 
tages  for  ceasing  aggiession,  while  at  the  same  time  confronting  Hanoi  with 
covert  actions  such  as  unacknowledged  air  strikes.  Photos  by  R 1-10 1  teconnais- 
sance  planes  revealed  active  Viet  Cong  bases  right  aeioss  the  boidei  in  Cambo¬ 
dia.  But  hot  pin  suit  across  the  frontier  was  titled  out.  in  light  ol  American 
negotiations  to  keep  Cambodia  from  giving  up  neutiality  and  winding  up  in  the 
Hanoi  and  Peking  camp.  The  political  damage  would  far  outweigh  any  nulitaiy 
worth.'-’ 

Sccietary  MeNamata  asked  if  it  was  better  to  shoic  up  the  Vietnamese  Air 
l-oiee  or  to  send  more  USA1-  aircraft.  He  learned  that  Americans  had  to  "till  in 
the  gaps  caused  by  lack  of  motivation"  on  the  part  ol  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force, 
“its  inability  to  produce  fast  icaction  strikes,  and  its  leluctanceto  lly  at  night  and 
on  weekends."" 

Alter  a  lound  ot  talks  in  Hawaii.  McNamara  and  layloi  Hew  back  to 
Washington.  I  he  Defense  sccietary  proposed  twelve  steps  to  Piesident  Johnson 
for  changing  the  couise  of  the  war.  Though  stiessing  actions  within  the  country, 
the  sccietary  suggested  that  plans  be  laid  loi  boider-contiol  actions  inside  I  aos 
and  Cambodia  op  seventy-two  houis  notice.  These  would  be  "tit-loi-tat"  bomb 
stiikes  and  commando  raids  by  Vietnamese  lorcex  on  such  North  Vietnamese 
targets  as  communications  centers,  training  camps,  and  mfiltiation  routes,  l-or 
the  piesent.  McNamaia  resisted  boider-contiol  orgiaduated  military  piessuie 
operations.  He  neveitheless  thought  thcic  ought  to  be  standby  plans  loi  giadu- 
ally  tightening  the  screws  on  North  Vietnam.  The  plans  would  be  tnggeied  on 
thiity  days  notice  and  involve  air  attacks  on  military  and  possibly  mdustiial 
taigcts." 
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The  Joint  Chiefs  judged  the  Defense  secretary's  progiam  to  be  too 
spatse  unless  quick  decisive  action  against  Noith  Vietnam  was  added.  John  A. 
McCone.  CIA  director,  labeled  McNamara's  proposals  “too  little,  too  late."  He 
urged  swift  operations  in  the  south  to  match  intensive  ait  and  naval  moves  on  the 
noith.  General  I.eMay  spoke  to  the  point.  He  did  not  think  that  the  "military 
tools  and  concepts"  weie  "generally  sound  and  adequate."  He  deplored  the 
shackling  of  sound  military  activities  with  artificial  political  bonds  that  events 
had  long  made  obsolete. 

The  National  Security  Council  concuried  in  the  Secretary  of  Defense's 
tecommcndaiions  but  warned.  “The  United  States  should  commit  itself  to  the 
cleat  objective  of  pi  eventing  the  fall  of  South  Viet-nam  to  Communism."  Other¬ 
wise  the  lesult  would  "destroy  SEATO."  Piesidcnt  Johnson  harboied  doubts  but 
approved  the  proposals,  prefen  ing  the  secretaiv's  approach  to  that  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  ol  Staff.  I  he  political  and  militate  base  in  South  Vietnam  seemed  too 
fragile  to  invite  expanded  cnenn  hostilities.  Furthermore,  sinking  Noith  Viet¬ 
nam  might  bi  ing  the  Chinese  and  Soviets  into  the  war.  I  he  President  asked  all 
agencies  to  support  energetically  the  actions  called  for." 

Shortly  afterwaids  the  Joint  Chiefs  answered  a  question  put  by  Johnson  on 
Match  4:  Had  all  possible  support  been  given  American  and  Vietnamese  units 
since  he  had  become  President?  The  chiefs  said  they  had  hoped  for  stronger  U.S. 
action  to  encompass  air  reconnaissance  in  Laos  and  Cambodia,  clandestine 
intelligence  operations  in  Cambodia,  hot  put  suit  by  ground  troops,  inspection  of 
Cambodian  shipping  in  the  Mekong  Delta,  and  jet  lighters  for  South  Vietnam. 
But  all  had  been  turned  down  due  to  national  policy. '<• 

In  a  niajoi  address  on  March  26.  1964.  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
explained  the  four  options  open  to  the  Piesidcnt.  The  United  States  could 
withdraw  from  Vietnam  but  this  was  completely  untenable.  Vietnam  could  be 
neutralized,  liskingan  eventual  communist  takeover.  Military  actions  could  be 
spiead  into  North  Vietnam,  a  choice  being  carefully  studied.  Orthe  United  States 
could  locus  on  helping  the  Vietnamese  win.  the  option  alieady  appioved  by 
Johnson.  Even  if  fighting  beyond  South  Vietnam  was  needed,  it  would  supple¬ 
ment  rather  than  substitute  for  general  progress  and  stability  in  the  country. 

I  he  decision  to  center  on  the  battle  inside  Vietnam  underscored  the  demand 
to  iclax  the  rules  of  engagement  for  air  operations.  On  March  27  MACV 
authorized  stiike  airciaft  to  operate  to  the  border  if  it  was  a  river  or  road. 
Elsewheic  they  could  fly  as  close  as  two  thousand  meters  when  directed  by  a 
forward  aii  controller,  five  thousand  meters  when  not.  Aircraft  were  forbidden  to 
lire  across  or  violate  the  frontier  without  diplomatic  clearance. 

I  he  State  Depaitmcnt  sympathized  with  the  JC'S  stand  for  hot  puisuit  into 
Cambodia  under  certain  conditions  but  contested  any  easing  of  the  curbs.  This 
position  governed  in  1964  and  was  reiterated  firmly  by  MACV  in  October  and 
November  after  aiiciaft  flew  over  the  border  by  accident.'7 

Following  a  SEATO  Council  meeting  in  Manila  on  April  15.  Secretaiy 
Rusk  and  General  Wheeler  went  to  Saigon.  With  Ambassador  Lodge  they 
weighed  the  chances  of  squeezing  Noith  Vietnam  by  Vietnamese  covert  opera- 
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turns,  by  co\cit  U.S.  support  for  Vietnamese  aerial  mining  and  strikes,  and  lastly 
by  covert  American- Vietnamese  naval  displays,  bombardments,  and  air  attacks. 
Rusk  felt  that  the  limited  resources  given  Vietnam  inhibited  U.S.  officials  from 
daring  new  efforts.  He  wondered  whether  enough  Americans  were  aiding  civil 
administrative  set  vices  in  cleared  areas  that  had  to  be  held.  On  Apiil  28  the 
President  theiefore  suggested  to  Lodge  that  "two  or  tluee  hundred"  troops  be 
replaced  by  civilian  advisois  to  shift  the  emphasis  toward  "the  art  of  peace."11' 

Hanoi  meanwhile  became  more  belligerent.  On  April  13  Ho  Chi  Mini) 
declared  that  if  the  United  States  earned  the  war  to  North  Vietnam,  he  had 
“powerful  friends  ready  to  he!p"him.  In  the  Laotian  panhandle.  North  Vietnam¬ 
ese  construction  crews,  signalmen,  and  truckdrivers  improved  infiltration  routes. 
Also  in  Apiil  a  North  Vietnamese  regiment  was  recalled  from  Laos  and  given 
special  militaiy  and  political  training  for  operations  in  Vietnam.  Hanoi  began  to 
form  new  regiments  for  dispatch  southward. w 

Having  probed  Laotian  government  forces  since  November  1963.  Pathet 
Lao  and  Noith  Vietnamese  troops  on  April  27  launched  heavy  attacks  on  the 
Plain  of  Ja is.40  After  boasting  that  they  could  take  any  district  headquarters  in 
the  Mekong  Delta,  the  Viet  Cong  on  the  night  of  April  12  overran  the  district 
capital  of  Kicn  Long  on  thcCa  Mau  Peninsula,  in  the  ensuing  air-ground  battle, 
the  enemy  lost  at  least  fifty-five  men  killed  including  the  commander.  Yet  283 
Vietnamese  and  9  Americans  were  casualties,  the  capital  was  in  i  uins.  and  some 
two  hundred  civilians  were  killed  or  wounded.  On  May  2  a  Viet  Cong  undei- 
watcr  demolition  team  sank  the  U.S.  aircraft  ferry  Card  while  n  was  berthed  in 
the  Saigon  River  and  delivering  helicopters. 

Stung  by  these  successes.  General  Khanh  told  Lodge  on  May  4  that  he 
wanted  to  declare  wai  on  North  Vietnam.  He  wished  to  have  ten  thousand 
Special  Forces  troops  "to  cover  the  whole  Canibodian-Laotian  bolder.  Would 
the  United  States  start  bombing  beyond  the  confines  of  South  Vietnam?"41 

On  this  question  there  was  a  serious  split  between  American  policymakcis 
and  even  within  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  General  I.cMay  and  Gen.  Wallace  M. 
Gtcene.  Jr..  USMC.  had  urged  low-level  reconnaissance  and  air  strikes  against 
the  north  by  U.S.  aircraft.  In  a  shift  of  opinion  the  other  JCS  mcmbeis 
Chairman  laylor.  Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson.  USA.  and  Adm.  David  L. 
McDonald.  USN-  believed  that  heavy  piessure  was  not  wai  ranted,  at  least  for 
the  present. 

In  its  study  of  how  to  tighten  the  sciews  on  North  Vietnam.  Sullivan's 
Vietnam  Coordinating  Committee  noted  that  North  Vietnam's  economy  was 
chiefly  agiarian.  There  vveie  relatively  few  industi ial  targets  that  il  wiped  out 
would  have  an  immediate  militaiy  impact.  Still  a  steady  stepup  in  ail  power, 
from  psychological  applications  to  selective  strikes,  could  hurt  Hanoi  and  slow 
its  suppoit  to  the  Viet  Cong.4:  CINCPAC  meantime  firmed  up  plans  lor  the 
United  States  to  take  part  in  military  operations  in  Laos.  Cambodia,  and  North 
Vietnam  if  the  author  ities  in  Washington  so  otdered.4' 

Communist  activates  in  the  Laotian  panhandle  prompted  the  Joint  Chiefs  to 
plan  with  the  Government  of  Vietnam  for  airlifting  Vietnamese  intelligence 
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teams  into  the  aiea  a i  omul  Tchepone.  When  Secretary  McNamara  and  General 
layior  usited  Saigon  during  May  12-13.  McNamara  let  Klianh  know  that 
bombing  Noitli  Vietnam  would  be  no  substitute  for  clearing  the  Viet  Cong  out  of 
South  Vietnam.  The  two  lound  Harkins  optimistic.  Westmoreland  less  so.  and 
Lodge  satisfied  with  the. si/e  and  composition  of  U.S.  efforts.  "Further  large  scale 
contributions."  he  said,  “ate  not  warranted."44 

I  he  collapse  of  government  defenses  on  the  Plain  of  Jars  on  May  17 
demanded  tapid  reaction  within  l.aosand  a  second  look  at  the  merits  of  exerting 
pressuie  on  North  Vietnam.  A  National  Security  Council  working  group, 
chaiied  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Bundy,  prepared  a  thirty-day 
scenario  of  political  actions  leading  to  air  strikes  against  North  Vietnamese 
targets  and  a  call  for  an  international  conference  on  Vietnam.  The  Joint  Chiefs 
.1-3  (Opeiations)  listed  targets  in  these  categories  of  ascending  importance:  to 
convince  Hanoi  that  it  was  too  risky  to  back  the  Viet  Cong  and  Pathet  Lao.  to 
deter  Hanoi  Irom  escalating  the  conflict,  and  to  destroy  the  North  Vietnamese 
industrial  base.4' 

In  meetings  on  May  24  and  25.  the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Security  Council  put  forward  selected  portions  of  the  scenario.  President 
Johnson  then  enjoined  his  senior  advisets  to  hold  a  major  strategy  conference  in 
Hawaii  on  June  I  and  2.4(‘ 

The  Soviet  Union  early  in  1964  had  advocated  new  meetings  of  the  Geneva 
powers  on  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  and  on  May  27  a  Polish  diplomatic  initiative 
called  lot  a  conference  on  Laos.  After  hearing  charges  of  border  violations,  'he 
United  Nations  Security  Council  suggested  that  obseners  be  placed  along  the 
Cambodian  frontier  to  ease  tensions.  The  United  States  and  South  Vietnam 
welcomed  the  proposal,  but  the  Viet  Cong  and  Cambodia  spurned  it.4' 

As  acting  chairman.  LcMay  advised  the  Joint  Chiefs  on  May  28  that  the 
United  States  was  "losing  Southeast  Asia  fast.”  The  chiefs,  he  argued,  ought  to 
present  at  the  upcoming  Honolulu  military  confeience  a  clear  record  on  how  to 
"start  winning."  He  said  the  only  way  to  end  Hanoi's  support  of  the  insurgency  in 
Vietnam  and  Laos  would  be  to  destroy  its  means  to  do  so.  Air  attacks  should  be 
made  on  infiltration  points  at  Dien  Bien  Phuand  Vinh  to  show  the  sharp  change 
in  American  outlook  and  resolve.  On  the  30th  the  Joint  Chiefs  accepted  LeMav's 
views  and  passed  them  to  McNamaia.  Upon  his  return.  Chaiiinan  Tayloi 
disagreed  with  these  views  and  sent  his  own  to  the  Defense  secretary,  initially 
proposing  more  limited  actions  against  targets  less  risky  than  Vinh  and  Dien 
Bien  Phu.  I  he  purpose,  he  stated,  would  be  to  impress  upon  Hanoi  U.S. 
icadiness  to  take  more  diastic  action  should  North  Vietnam  enlarge  its  support 
for  the  Viet  Cong.41' 

Present  at  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Conference  on  June  I  and  2  were 
Secretary  Rusk.  Ambassador  Lodge.  General  Taylor.  Admiral  Felt,  and  Mi. 
Sullivan  of  the  President’s  Vietnam  Coordinating  Committee.  General  Harkins, 
whose  relations  with  Lodge  had  souicd.  did  not  attend.  The  atmosphcic  was 
gloomy.  The  talk  focused  on  getting  congressional  approval  for  wider  action  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Envisioned  were  commitment  ol  American  divisions,  a  partial 
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U  S.  mobili/ation.  and  air  attacks  on  Noith  Vietnam.  Lodge  lavoied  a  caielul 
bombing  campaign.  He  believed  it  would  bolster  the  sh:  ky  Khanh  government 
and  impart  a  leelmgol  unity  to  the  wai -weary  South  Vietnamese.  At  the  end  the 
consensus  was  to  wait  and  see  what  developed.4'1 

Mr.  James  B.  Seaborn,  the  Canadian  member  of  the  International  Control 
Commission,  visited  Noith  Vietnam  and  apprised  the  government  of  Amencan 
thoughts  on  a  negotiated  peace  based  on  concessions  by  both  sides.  If  Hanoi 
would  slop  sending  men  and  aims  south.  Washington  would  lespond  with 
economic  aid.  Denying  any  attempt  to  tin  eaten,  the  United  States  was  well  aware 
ol  Hanoi's  strings  on  the  Viet  Cong.  II  the  war  heated  up.  the  greatest  devastation 
would  be  loosed  upon  North  Vietnam.  Seaborn  stiessed  President  Johnson's 
desiie  lor  a  settlement  based  on  Hanoi's  promise  to  abide  by  the  Geneva 
agieements  of  1954  and  1962.  North  Vietnamese  officials  vveie  unimpiessed. 
They  wanted  the  United  States  to  withdiaw  totally  fiom  Vietnam.  This  would  be 
followed  by  a  "neutral"  legime  in  Saigon,  with  the  National  Liberation  l-iont 
charting  the  lutuie  of  the  country.  Seaborn  during  a  second  trip  in  August 
conveyed  the  warning  that  American  patience  was  wearing  thin.  Hanoi's  leply 
was  hardly  enc.'nu;.,.mg  for  peace.'" 

Secietaiv  McNamaia  and  General  Taylor  had  asked  the  .ICS  and 
CINCPACto  lorgea  tluee-phaseairstiikeplan against  Noith  Vietnam.  I f set  in 
motion  it  would  signal  Ameiican  leadiness  to  attack  all  major  military  taigets  in 
the  country.  On  July  1 1  the  planners  settled  on  ninety-fourairstnke  objectives  in 
North  Vietnam  eighty-two  targets  and  twelve  armed  reconnaissance  routes. 
They  next  set  about  dralting  detailed  plans  for  this  massive  air  action.'1 

C1NCPAC  rather  than  M  ACV  was  to  have  ovetall  direction  of  operations 
against  North  Vietnam,  through  the  PACAL  and  PACT!  I  commanders.  But 
the  piincipal  thrust  of  American  policy  continued  to  be  countering  the  insur¬ 
gency  within  the  holders  of  South  Vietnam.  I  o  that  end  the  M  ACV  commander 
was  to  devote  his  full  attention. '- 
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Once  asked  why  the  United  States  should  not  ha\e  command  o\er  the 
Vietnamese  armed  loices.  General  Hat  kins  leplied  that  this  would  becontiaiy  to 
U.S.  national  policy.  More  to  the  point,  the  Vietnamese  government  would  not 
agiee  to  the  ai  iangement.  since  n  jealously  guarded  its  soveieign  i  ight  to  accept 
or  i eject  American  advice.1  Although  this  question  and  this  position  weie  never 
olficially  challenged,  certain  other  command  problems  continued  to  \e.\  the 
cartymg  out  ol  the  counterinsuigency.  Among  them  were  the  tie-in  of  M  ACV 
and  M  AAG;  the  role  and  influence  ol  the  U.S.  Aii  l-orce  in  ducctmg  policy  in  the 
countiy.  clucfly  in  the  contioveisy  ovei  the  single  management  ol  ancraft;  and 
the  oigani/ation  ol  the  Vietnamese  Air  l-'otce.  These  received  attention  in  1964. 

In  the  USA!-'  view,  the  piincipai  command  problem  in  Vietnam  since  1962 
was  the  absence  of  experienced  high-tanking  air  officers  on  the  M  A  C'V  joint  staff 
to  explain  what  air  power  could  and  could  not  do.  The  MACV  staff  was 
dominated  by  Army  olfieers  lather  than  leally  jointly  manned.  No  component 
Army  and  Navy  units  existed  under  MACV  with  the  equivalent  status  of  the  2d 
Air  Division. 

Adnmal  belt  was  sympathetic  to  having  a  senior  USAF  officer  in  the 
mainstieam  of  MACV  cunent  operations.  In  September  1963  he  had  proposed 
filling  the  MACV  chief  of  staff  slot  with  a  USAF  officer  when  it  became  vacant  in 
mid- 1 964.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  approved  but  the  Secretary  of  Defense  did 
not.  After  talking  with  Markins  during  his  December  1963  visit  to  Saigon,  the 
Defense  secietary  was  set  on  making  changes  along  lines  suggested  by  the  Army. 
Early  in  1964  he  created  the  new  position  of  Deputy  Commander.  MACV.  and 
named  Ai  my  Lt.  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland  to  it.  He  placed  Brig.  Gen.  Ben 
Sternbcig.  USA.  in  the  .1-1  (Personnel)  niche.  He  downgraded  the  USAF  colonel 
serving  as  .1-2  (Intelligence)  to  Deputy  .1-2  and  put  a  Marine  Corps  brigadier 
general  over  him.  He  directed  Harkins  to  reorganize  MACV  and  the  subsequent 
alterations  shrunk  the  USAF  allocation  of  J-staff  jobs  to  the  post  of  J-5  (Plans) 
held  by  Maj.  Gen.  Milton  B.  Adams.  McNamaia  nevertheless  believed  the  Air 
Force  to  be  well-represented.  He  pointed  to  the  2d  Air  Division  commander  and 
the  M  AAG  Air  Force  Section  chief  who  vveic  both  general  officers  and  present  in 
Saigon.-1 

Admiral  Felt  and  Gen.  Jacob  E.  Smart.  PACAF  commander,  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  revamping  MACV  while  the  Vietnamese  government  was  trying 
to  recover  from  the  shock  of  two  coups.  They  had  not  concurred  in  a  Joint  Chiefs 
suggestion  on  February  1 5  to  merge  M  A  AG  and  M  ACV.  But  a  study  by  General 
Sternberg  addressed  the  broader  question.  The  existence  of  the  two  headqua  rleis 
had  surely  led  to  duplication  of  effoit.  occasional  lapses  in  coordination,  and  a 
needlessly  complicated  advisory  program.  If  the  functions  were  fused  under 
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MAC'V,  Steinberg  fa  voied  MACV  as  a  “specified  army  command"  in  lieu  of  a 
"suboidinate  joint  command.”' 

That  would  enhance  the  Army's  role  at  the  expense  of  the  Navy  and  Air 
l-oi cc.  While  General  Sniait  assented  to  the  need  for  a  large  Army  share  in  the 
advisory  assistance  eflort.  he  failed  to  understand  the  logic  of  At  my  piedomi- 
nance.  When  McNamara  and  laylorcame  to  Hawaii  in  March.  Smart  argued 
for  placing  senior  USA  F  officets  in  decisionmaking  positions  in  the  reorganized 
headquarters  so  that  air  power  could  be  best  employed.  The  sccretaiy  said  he 
knew  of  no  operation  that  had  suffered  from  want  of  air  support.  Taylor  had 
heaid  of  such  instances  but  blamed  poor  communications  instead  of  faulty 
organization  or  unsound  policy.  Admiral  Felt  asserted  that  at  times  Army 
advisors  neglected  to  pass  along  air  support  requests,  because  they  wanted  to  use 
Army  aii craft  to  further  Army  doctrinal  concepts.  McNamara  refused  to  change 
his  outlook.4 

Gencial  Westmorland,  former  commander  of  the  XVI 1 1  Airborne  Corps, 
became  the  deputy  commander  of  MACV  on  January  27.  1964.  Maj.  Gen. 
Joseph  H.  Moore-  a  close  fiicnd  of  Westmorland  since  boyhood  replaced 
General  Anthis  as  2d  Air  Division  commander  on  the  31st.  Air  Foice  officials 
hoped  that  Moore's  close  ties  with  Westmoreland  would  help  brighten  the  image, 
expand  the  influence,  and  enlarge  the  number  of  senior  staff  personnel  of  the  Aii 
Force,  as  well  as  cleai  up  air  problems.  General  Wheeler.  Army  Chief  of  Staff, 
ordered  Westmorland  "to  get  the  an  missions  straightened  out."  lie  said  he 
would  not  toleiatca  fight  for  “hide  bound  doctrinal  concepts."  If  Army  doctiine 
got  in  the  way  of  the  war  effort.  Wheeler  could  and  would  change  doctrine  with  a 
slioke  of  his  pen/ 

Besides  104  airciaft.  the  2d  Air  Division  had  about  foi  ty-six  hundred  people 
in  Januaiy  1964-  nearly  sixty  on  the  MACV  staff,  four  hundred  in  M  A  AG.  and 
more  than  four  thousand  in  USAF  units.6  Yet  hope  foi  a  bigger  Aii  Fore  part  in 
counterinsuigency  soon  vanished.  The  MACV  .1-3  complained  that  his  USAF' 
deputy,  who  was  highly  regaidcd  by  the  2d  Air  Division,  was  unable  to  “look  at 
.1-3  matters  except  through  USAF-tinted  glasses."  knew  nothing  about  giound 
operations,  and  was  of  little  use.  The  deputy  was  succeeded  b'  an  Army  officer.7 
Genera!  Moore  pressed  for  the  assignment  of  a  USAF  officer  as  MACV  chief  of 
stalf  when  General  Wecde  of  the  Marine  Corps  wound  up  his  tour  in  May. 
Instead.  Maj.  Gen.  Richard  G.  Stilwcll  moved  from  J-3  to  chief  of  staff  and 
anothei  Army  officer.  Brig.  Gen.  William  E.  DcPuy.  took  ovei  the  J-3  job.6 

Perhaps  loreshadowing  the  end  of  the  advisory  era.  M  A  AG  was  closed  out 
on  May  15.  1964  Its  functions  went  to  an  expanded  MACV  headquarters,  and 
the  Army  corps  advisory  groups  fell  directly  undo  MACV.  The  MAAG  Air 
Foicc  Section  became  the  Air  Force  Advisoiy  Group,  assigned  to  MACV  but 
with  operational  control  vested  in  General  Moore  as  the  USAF  component 
commander.  Moore  also  came  to  be  the  senior  advisor  to  the  Vietnamese  Air 
Force.  General  Rowland,  chief  of  the  Air  Force  Advisory  Group,  acted  as 
Mooie's  deputy  for  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  military  assistance  program.’ 
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(Top  led)  President  Johnson  and  W  Averetl  Harnman 
(Top  right)  Adm  Ulysses  S  Grant  Sharp  Jr 

(Bottom)  Mai  Gen  Joseph  H  Moore  and  Gen  Jacob  E  Smart  discuss  air  tactics  with  Ma)  Xuan  Vmh 
commander  of  the  23d  Air  Support  Group  VNAF 
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To  General  Small  the  new  setup  did  little  to  extend  air  knowledge  and 
expei icnee  at  MACV.  Rathei  than  ttimming  the  headquarteis.  the  change 
triggered  a  lecpiest  to  i ei.se  staff  spaces  by  3 10  (283  U.S.  Army.  24  Navy  Mai  ine 
Corps,  and  3  USAF).  Smart  iccommended  at  least  38  moic  USAF  ofliccrs  as 
directorate  and  branch  chiefs.1'1  Disiegaiding  his  desires.  MACV  in  September 
asked  for  71  new  USAF  spaces  mostly  for  field  advisoiv  work.11 

General  Westmoreland  rose  to  MACV  commander  when  General  Harkins 
i cached  retiicmcnt  age  on  June  20.  Ambassador  Lodge  resigned  on  the  23d  to 
join  in  the  national  elections  at  home,  and  Picsident  Johnson  selected  General 
Tavloi  lot  the  post.  On  July  15  Admiral  Felt  rctiied  and  Adm.  Ulysses  S.  Giant 
Sharp.  Jr.,  became  CINCPAC.  A  whole  new  leadership  emerged. 

Should  an  Air  Force  officer  be  named  as  Westmoreland  s  deputy ?  West¬ 
morland  had  said  in  early  June  that  he  needed  no  deputy.  But  Gencial  I.eMay 
argued  in  .ICS  discussions  that  a  deputy  fiom  another  set  vice  was  a  must  to 
picscrve  .he  unified  nature  of  MACV.  Because  of  broadening  air  operations  he 
thought  the  deputy  should  be  a  USAF  gencial.  The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
thought  so  too.  General  Wheeler.  Army  chief,  suggested  that  the  2d  Air  Division 
commandci  be  designated  Deputy  Commando  for  Air  as  an  additional  duty  i( 
air  operations  grew.  Chairman  Taylor  was  for  giving  the  deputy  position  to  an 
officer  who  could  afford  across-the-board  assistance  to  Westmoreland.  Owing  to 
the  nature  of  operations,  he  wished  to  see  a  two-  or  tin  cc-star  Army  gencial  in  the 
job.  Taylor  queried  Westmoreland  who  then  said  he  wanted  an  Army  general. 
After  McNamara's  approval  on  June  18.  I.t.  Gen.  John  L.  Throckmorton  was 
assigned. 

General  LcMay  reiterated  the  need  for  USAI-  expertise  on  the  M  ACV  stall 
In  September  Westmoreland  proposed  to  give  the  2d  Air  Division  commandei 
the  second  hat  of  Deputy  Commander  lor  Air  Operations.  MACV.  The  An  Staff 
and  PACAF  opposed  this  action  because  it  olfeicd  the  MACV  staff  no  real 
additional  help.  Westmoreland  nonetheless  went  ahead  with  the  proposal.  On 
November  12  CINCPAC  bowed  to  the  "political  climate" and  put  it  forward  to 
the  Joint  Chiefs.12  Not  until  seven  months  later  w'tts  the  new  title  approved. 

Still  the  reshuffling  of  May  15  bestowed  some  benefits.  Tucking  the  An 
Force  Advisory  Group  under  2d  Air  Division  was  long  overdue  and  fostered 
unity  and  control.1’  The  harmony  between  Westmoreland  and  Moore  nuitutcd 
better  working  relations  between  MACV  and  2d  Aii  Division. ,J 

Yet  Gencial  Westmoreland  continued  to  command  U.S.  Army  compo¬ 
nents.  violating  the  principle  that  commanders  of  unified  activities  must  be 
divorced  from  service  operations.  In  effect  the  MACV  air  component  com¬ 
mander  answered  to  the  Army  component  commander. 

Moreover,  the  sparse  service  expertise  on  the  MACV  staff  made  it  hard  to 
pursue  joint  matters  properly.  A  case  in  point  was  the  MACV  airlift  allocation 
board  i un  by  one  overworked  USAF'  officer  in  .1-4. ■'  Army  officers  so  ruled  the 
MACV  Joint  Research  and  Test  Activity  that  the  Air  Force  hesitated  to  test 
combined  concepts  for  combinations  of  equipment. 1(1  Just  eight  of  the  forty-five 
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authorized  officer  spaces  in  .1-3  weic  Air  force.  Only  one  was  a  colonel's  slot,  the 
newly  created  Deputy  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  .1-3  for  Air.1' 

.1-3  for  the  most  part  entrusted  air  matters  to  the  2d  Air  Division  staff,  but 
more  and  more  assumed  control  of  day-to-day  air  operations.  This  was  done  at 
Inst  through  an  American  MACV  staff  element  in  the  Vietnamese  armed  forces 
joint  operations  center.  latter  an  Army  air  operations  section  was  formed  with 
.1-3  personnel,  to  allocate  Army  aircraft  to  the  cotps  and  to  control  other  Army 
aviation  lesoutces.  To  coordinate  Army  and  Air  Force  infraicd  reconnaissance, 
the  MACV  Iarget  Research  and  Analysis  Center  was  founded  in  December 
1964.  This  .1-2  function  took  care  of  centralized  targeting.11' 

I  he  tactical  air  control  system  survived  and  outwaidly  appealed  to  meet 
doctrinal  needs.  Still  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  status  of  the  tactical  air 
commander  was  severely  eroded — the  2d  Air  Division  commander  had  no 
command  authoiity,  no  diiect  operating  duties,  and  no  staff  support.  Senior 
USAI-  officers  peiccived  that  the  local  situation  in  Vietnam  dictated  several 
de\  iations  from  proven  tactical  airdoctrine.  But  they  cautioned  against  adopting 
the  MACV  air  control  system  as  a  model  for  worldwide  air  command  and 
control  procedures.19 

I  he  performance  of  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  also  stii  red  concern.  Central 
to  the  Vietnamese  military  concept  was  the  parceling  out  of  resouices  among  the 
four  corps  commanders  who  governed  all  ground,  air.  naval,  and  paramilitary 
forces  within  their  areas.  Air  Force  officers,  notably  General  Smart,  protested 
splintering  the  meager  Vietnamese  air  power.  Even  so.  many  Army  officers 
believed  this  grouping  was  requited  in  what  they  saw  as  largely  a  ground 
struggle.20 

Col.  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  had  won  command  of  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  for 
his  part  in  the  Mini)  coup,  and  polished  his  prestige  by  supporting  the  Khanh 
coup.  He  assured  Generals  Moore  and  Rowland  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
relinquish  centralized  control  over  air  power.  New  wings.  Ky  said,  wete  to  be 
assigned  to  geographical  corps  areas  rather  than  to  corps  commanders.  On 
March  15.  Vietnamese  tactical  wing  headquarters  were  transferred  to  the  corps 
areas  and  located  at  Da  Nang.  Pleiku.and  Bicn  Hoa.  Another  was  projected  for 
Can  I  ho  when  the  new  ait  field  was  finished.  A  composite  airlift  and  reconnais¬ 
sance  wing  continued  to  operate  under  the  air  operations  center.21  The  proposal 
to  place  liaison  and  helicopter  squadrons  under  the  coips  came  up  in  April.  Ky 
dissented  and  MACV  sided  with  him.  The  transfer  was  not  carried  out.22 

General  Moore  worked  to  keep  the  tactical  aii  control  system  intact, 
including  the  air  support  operations  centers.  Since  the  Vietnamese  wing  com¬ 
manders  at  Da  Nang  and  Plciku  advised  and  planned  with  corps  commanders, 
the  role  of  the  I  and  II  Corps  air  support  operations  centers  declined.  The 
sub-operations  center  at  Nha  Trang  was  shut  down.2'  On  the  whole.  Moore 
considered  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  organization  a  deviation  but  close  enough 
to  classical  air  concepts  to  be  acceptable.  Maj.  Gen.  Sam  Maddux.  Jr..  Thir¬ 
teenth  Air  Force  commander,  decided  not  to  dwell  on  the  defects.24 
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B\  ictainmg  the  integrity  of  his  command,  Ky  could  deploy  his  units  as  a 
national  countei-eoup  lorce.  Yet  American  influence  over  Vietnamese  air  opera¬ 
tions  diminished.  l  or  example.  the4 1st  Tactical  Wing  and  I  Corps  staffs  planned 
for  Match  30  a  niglu  medium-level  bombing  mid  against  a  Viet  Cong  training 
center.  Army  and  Air  1-oice  advisors  first  learned  of  the  attack  when  planning 
was  well  underway  and  white-phosphorus  bombs  weie  leq nested  from  Ameri¬ 
can  stocks.  Twelve  I  -28s  and  lout  A-l  1  Is  participated.  Colonel  Ky.  who  rode  in 
one  ol  the  I  -28s.  depicted  the  strike  as  a  highly  successful  demonstration  of  a 
"new  night  bombing  capability."  Vietnamese  army  photo  interprctcis  gave  a 
glowing  account  of  damages  to  the  Viet  Cong,  but  ll.S.  Army  interpreters  failed 
to  find  the  same  lesults.-' 

“  I  he  word  for  the  Air  Force  in  Vietnam,"  General  Anthis  had  written  in 
Novembei  1963.  "is  austerity."  having  both  American  and  Vietnamese  compo¬ 
nents  in  mind.  War-weary  air  commando  aircraft,  a  fledgling  Vietnamese  Air 
Force,  and  a  slow  air  tequest  net  made  it  difficult  to  sei/e  combat  opportunities.26 

The  USAF  34th  Tactical  Group  was  scheduled  to  phase  out  of  Vietnam. 
Withdrawal  would  begin  in  mid- 1964  with  the  departure  of  the  19th  'Tactical  Air 
Support  Squadron  which  furnished  forward  air  controller^.  The  1st  Air  Com¬ 
mando  Squadron,  due  to  receive  in  June  1964  the  first  two  of  eighteen  icbuilt  On 
Mai  k  B-26Ks.  was  to  leave  in  mid- 1965.  Farm  Gate’s  B-26s  wei  e  nearly  worn  out 
but  the  2d  Air  Division  expected  them  to  survive  with  careful  flying,  if  the  Viet 
Cong  introduced  no  heavy  weapons  with  antiaircraft  sighting  devices.  'The  new 
Vietnamese  518th  Fighter  Squadi on  was  to  get  A-l  Hsin  March  1964.  Also  that 
month  the  716th  Composite  Reconnaissance  Squadron  was  programmed  to 
have  its  eighteen  RT-28s  and  tltiec  RC-47s  During  the  second  quarter  of  1964, 
USAF  T-28s  were  to  be  replaced  on  a  one-lor-one  basis  with  dual-piloted 
A-IHs.” 

By  1964  Vietnamese  and  American  aircraft  were  furnishing  but  one-half  of 
the  suppoit  asked  for.  The  reasons  lay  in  air  request  net  tioubles  and  the  rising 
damage  to  planes  from  Viet  Cong  ground  defenses. 

On  February  1 1,  after  the  wing  of  a  B-26at  Eglin  Air  Force  Base  broke  off  in 
flight,  all  B-26s  in  Vietnam  were  taken  out  of  combat.  They  could  fly  only 
straight  and  level  with  the  lightest  of  ordnance  loads.2" 

The  uncertain  combat  worthiness  of  the  old  B-26s  led  PACAF  to  suggest 
deploying  a  squadron  of  the  3d  Bombardment  Wing’s  light  ict  B-57s  from  Japan 
to  Bien  lloa.  These  planes  were  being  withdrawn  from  the  wing,  but  they  wcic 
admirable  for  the  war.  Then  jet  speed  spelled  swift  response  to  air  suppoit 
requests.29 

The  M  ACV  commander  and  CINCPAC  voiced  grave  concern  over  the  loss 
of  the  B-26s.  which  General  Westmorland  called  his  “Sunday  punch."  Both 
headquarters  pioposed  a  squadi  on  of  B-57s  with  Vietnamese  markings  and 
mixed  crews  toopeiateout  of  Bien  Hoa  under  Farm  Gate  rules.  On  March  2  the 
Joint  Chiefs  made  the  same  suggestion  to  Defense  Secretary  McNamara.’0 

At  March  confeicnces  in  Saigon.  McNamara  questioned  Gcncial  Moore 
tegarding  Vietnamese  Air  Fotce  needs.  The  secretary  judged  it  cheapen  to  give 
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the  Vietnamese  furthei  airctaft  than  to  bring  in  fresh  USA  F  planes.  He  settled  on 
equipping  all  Vietnamese  fighter  units  with  A-IHs.  twenty-five  tagged  for  the 
514th  Fightei  Squadron  in  the  III  Corps  area  to  replace  the  T-28s.  In  addition  he 
eat  marked  thirty  for  the  1st  Air  Command  Squadron  to  take  over  fiom  the 
wornout  B-26s  and  I'-28s.'1 

General  Smart  told  McNamaia  in  Hawaii  that  tactical  air  chalked  up  more 
than  thirty  percent  of  the  enemy  casualties  in  South  Vietnam-  14,944  out  of 
49. 1 00  in  1 962  and  1 963.  If  a  few  obsolete  aircraft  could  do  this  damage,  think  ol 
what  new  and  better  planes  could  achieve.  McNamara  replied  that  he  appre¬ 
ciated  why  B-57s  weie  desired.  Fiist.  however,  the  United  States  should  exploit 
the  easier  method  of  sending  in  more  nonjet  planes  to  help  win  the  war.  What 
interested  him  was  the  possible  use  of  B-57s  in  covert  operations  against  North 
Vietnam.  The  Defense  secretary’s  iccommendations.  approved  by  President 
Johnson,  embodied  equipping  the  Vietnamese  with  twenty-five  A-IHs  in 
exchange  for  T-28s.  At  the  close  of  Match,  forty-eight  B-57s  and  crews  flew  from 
Yokota  Air  Base  in  Japan  to  Clark  Air  Base  in  the  Philippines.'2 

Col.  Benjamin  S.  Preston.  Jr.,  commander  of  the  34th  Tactical  Group  at 
Bien  Hoa,  went  all  out  to  keep  his  B-26s  in  the  air.  But  clearly  they  could  not  be 
saved-  cvety  plane  had  cracked  stress  plates  and  loose  rivets  throughout  its 
wings.  On  April  8  the  last  of  the  B-26sand  RB-26s  were  to  be  feiried  to  Clark  Air 
Base  for  salvage." 

So  long  as  the  T-28s  faced  no  heavy  ground  fire,  they  did  the  job  despite 
their  fairly  slow  speed  and  small  armament  load.  As  Viet  Cong  firing  heated  up. 
however,  they  became  vulnerable.  On  February  1 8  a  T-28  took  a  hit  while  flying 
interdiction,  but  the  crew  foi  innately  escaped  serious  injury  in  the  crash-landing. 
The  next  day  a  second  T-28  was  shot  down  while  strafing  in  suppoi  t  of  a  ground 
operation,  and  the  crewmen  were  killed.  Three  Vietnamese  A-IHs  shared  a  like 
fate  in  February.'4 

Since  the  T-28s  had  outlived  their  safe  employment  in  Vietnam,  teplacc- 
ment  A-l  Skyraidcrscamc  in.  On  March  18  the  newly  formed  Vietnamese  5 18th 
Fighter  Squadion.  with  ten  of  twenty-five  authorized  A-IHs.  began  to  fly 
combat  from  Bien  Hoa.’5 

Col.  George  I.  Ruddell.  deputy  to  the  MACVJ-3,  surveyed  the  ground-fire 
threat.  He  thought  that  a  return  to  the  Air  Force’s  standaid  four-aircraft  fighter 
flights  was  in  order,  with  each  echelon  of  two  protecting  the  othei  duiing 
low-level  passes.  This  called  for  more  planes,  so  Ruddell  recommended  that  the 
34th  Tactical  Group  get  two  squadrons  each  of  twenty-five  A-IEs  in  lieu  ol  a 
single  squadron  of  thirty.  Harkins.  Smart,  and  Felt  approved  and  passed  the 
proposal  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.’6 

Compelled  to  stand  down  the  combat-worn  B-26s.  Colonel  Picston  won¬ 
dered  how  he  could  keep  the  1st  Air  Commando  Squadron  going.  On  March  24 
a  T-28B  lost  a  wing  and  crashed  while  on  a  bomb  run  near  Soc  ’I  rang,  killing  the 
pilot.  Capt.  Edwin  G.  Shank.  Jr.,  and  the  Vietnamese  cicwman.  All  T-28s  had 
been  closely  inspected  and  aircraft  maintenance  was  excellent.  Even  so.  the  loss 
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ol  the  I  -28  so  soon  alter  the  B-26  wing  failuies  impaiied  pilot  morale  By  April  I 
the  2d  Air  Division  was  "practically  flat  out  ol  business.” 

On  April  9  a  1-28  crew  was  completing  a  thud  strafing  pass  o\er  a 
well-delended  tat  get  when  the  wing  snapped  off  and  the  plane  clashed,  Two 
specialists  from  the  Noith  American  Aviation.  Inc..  Hew  to  Bicn  lloa  and  tan 
inspections.  They  said  that  the  I  -28  could  not  take  the  "slant-bang  type  living" 
because  it  was  a  trainer  not  a  properly  stiessed  fightei -bomber.  At  their 
suggestion.  Colonel  Preston  letired  the  five  lemaining  Farm  Gate  I  -28s  that  had 
been  in  combat  since  Novcmer  1961.  He  boi rowed  nine  newer  I -28s  Iron)  the 
Vietnamese,  blinging  the  1st  Air  Commando  Squadron  s  combat-ieady  an ci all 
to  fifteen.  He  warned  pilots  about  G-limits.  cautioned  them  not  to  land  ii 
carrying  external  ordnance,  and  placed  limits  on  loading  the  wing  stations  ol 
11-model  T-28s.  I  o  cut  damages  Iron)  small-arms  fine.  Picston  set  a  minimum 
altitude  of  1.000  leet  lor  attack  runs.  The  T-28s  stayed  in  opciatton  until  A-l  I:s 
took  their  place.'' 

At  least  1.546  air  strike  requests  were  icceived  in  the  first  tluee  months  ol 
1964.  Of  the  424  not  honored.  230  were  due  to  a  shortage  of  planes.  'I  hese  figutes 
did  not  present  a  true  pictuie.  for  ground  commandos  and  loiwaid  air  con- 
trolleis  disliked  to  file  new  requests  after  being  turned  down.’1* 

Aii-ground  opeiations  yielded  slight  lesults.  Bet  ween  January  I6and  19  the 
21st  Division  in  An  Xuyen  Province  was  supported  by  the  most  tactical  air 
sorties  yet  flown  in  the  division  area-  forty-foui  on  the  first  day.  However,  the 
helibornc  troops  came  to  grips  with  no  sizable  enemy  forces  on  the  ground. w 
During  January  17-28  the  7th  Division  mounted  a  massive  search-and-cleat 
helibornc  and  water  invasion  into  the  Thanh  Phu  District  of  Kien  lloa  Piosincc. 
Artillery  fire  and  piclanding strikes  by  B-26sand  T-28sstippmted  theopeiation. 
Still,  the  enemy  poured  withering  ground  fire  into  the  first  waves  of  helicopters, 
peppering  all  thirty-two  craft  and  downing  one,  a  Ull-I  gunship.  On  the  18th 
another  armed  U  H-l  was  hit  and  plunged  into  the  watei.  Only  the  copilot  and  a 
crewman  were  rescued.  Even  with  constant  air  cover,  friendly  losses  totaled 
twenty  dead,  twenty-five  wounded,  and  two  Ull-ls  destroyed.  The  Viet  Cong 
lost  forty-six  killed  and  ninety-seven  captured.411 

The  main  problem  probably  lay  in  the  lack  of  directives  on  aei  lal  coordina¬ 
tion  and  command  ovei  a  lieliboine  landing  area.  The  sole  petson  actually 
allowed  to  tell  tactical  air  what  to  do  was  the  Vietnamese  forward  air  controller. 
And  he  had  neither  the  rank  nor  the  experience  to  be  an  air  commander.41 

Problems  also  pervaded  the  smaller  air  operations  for  provincial  forces.  In 
the  5th  Division  area  of  III  Corps,  for  exam  pic,  the  US  A  F  liaison  officer  pointed 
out  that  the  Viet  Cong  kindled  cooking  fires  at  dusk.  They  could  take  this  risk 
because  Vietnamese  strike  pilots  were  not  routinely  icady  to  fly  at  night.  An 
exception  occurred  on  January  16  when  a  Vietnamese  C-47  flaieship  and  four 
A-l  Hs  struck  an  assembly  point  in  lay  Ninh  Province.  Most  night  air  requests 
were  not  honored.  As  for  day  pinpoint  strikes,  just  fourteen  of  sixty-seven 
requested  interdiction  targets  were  attacked  in  February.  Pilots  of  the  514th 
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Fighter  Squadron  .said  they  were  "sick  and  tiled  of  expending  their  ordnance  on 
nothing  but  empty  fields,  dees  and  jungles.”41 

Tlus  frustration  stemmed  from  the  drawn-out  air  request  handling  icquired 
by  the  5th  Division  commander  all  immediate  sightings  of  the  enemy  vanished 
before  being  targeted.  Theie  wete.  however,  some  good  results  from  strikes 
against  enemy-held  areas  that  provincial  troops  could  not  enter.  These  were  the 
"remote  locations”  in  the  east  coast  provinces  of  III  Corps.  The  Phuoc  Tuy 
forwaid  air  controller  had  good  rapport  with  the  province  chief,  who  knew  the 
enemy's  movements  and  could  and  would  approve  targets  for  air  action.  Else¬ 
where.  air  strikes  were  hindered  by  controllers  unfamiliar  with  the  atea,  and  by 
Popular  Fotces  commanders  who  feared  close  fire  suppoit  by  artillery,  armed 
helicopters,  or  fighters.4' 

In  light  of  the  lag  in  strike  aircraft  response.  Army  advisors  in  III  and  IV 
Corps  accented  the  importance  of  helicopter  assaults.  The  Vietnamese  as  a  rule 
needed  thirty  minutes  to  scramble  fighters,  while  processing  a  tequest  commonly 
consumed  one  hour.  Colonel  Mellish.  air  liaison  officer  of  III  Corps,  urged  the 
forward  staging  of  aircraft  to  shave  this  delay.  Three  T-28s  were  sent  on  ground 
alert  to  Phan  Thiet.  where  Viet  Cong  attacks  were  foreseen.  When  the  foe  failed 
to  appeal,  the  little-used  T-28s  remained  exposed  to  the  hazards  ol  a  primitive 
airstrip.44 

The  number  of  tactical  air  sorties  available  to  the  III  Corps  on  a  busy  day 
was  around  30.  This  contrasted  sharply  with  the  average  of  275  sorties  a  day 
flown  by  U.S.  Army  planes  in  support  of  III  Corps.  The  Army  aviation  assigned 
to  the  corps  was  sizable  seventeen  utility  UH-ls.  eleven  UH-I  gunsltips.  two 
CV-2  transports,  four  U-l  utility  transports,  two  OV-I  aimed  leconnaissance 
planes,  and  eight  L- 19  liaison  aircraft.4' 

Lesser  operations  in  the  difficult  IV  Corps  entailed  up  to  lour  oi  five 
helibotne  missions  every  day  in  the  7th  and  21st  Division  areas.  Five  USAF 
T-28s  at  Soc  Trang  could  react  swiftly,  but  it  took  I1/;  hours  toge:  ground  alert 
aircraft  from  Bien  Iloa.  T  hough  the  Vietnamese  1 12th  Liaison  Squadron  kepi  a 
detachment  of  five  O-ls  at  Can  Tho.  the  planes  were  confined  to  forward  air 
control  and  target-marking  duty.  The  USAL  liaison  officers  hitched  rides  on 
Army  liaison  aircraft  when  they  could.  Most  of  the  time,  however,  they  were 
grounded  at  the  division  command  post.  Hence  their  sole  knowledge  of  the  air 
situation  at  a  target  area  came  from  an  At  my  liaison  communication-relay  plane 
that  flew  cover  over  helibot  ne  landing  zones.46 

During  March  barely  71  of  1 26  air  support  requests  from  the  7th  Division 
could  be  satisfied  in  the  IV  Corps,  and  in  April  merely  84  of  148  requests  were 
approved.  The  air  liaison  officer  and  forward  air  controller  spent  a  lot  of  their 
time  in  keeping  ground  officers  from  becoming  discouraged  with  the  sparse  air 
support.  According  to  Lt.  Col.  Clarence  R.  Osborne,  Jr.,  instant  air  suppoit 
from  armed  UH-I  helicopters  often  "saved  the  day."47 

On  April  12  the  Viet  Cong  destroyed  the  district  town  of  Kien  Long  in 
Clutong  T’hien  Province.  The  Vietnamese  Air  Force  turned  in  a  splendid  per¬ 
formance.  featuring  an  A-IH  hit  on  a  105-mm  howitzer  befote  dawn  and  a 
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steady  stieam  of  air  support  strikes  throughout  the  day.  The  tactical  air  support 
system  squeezed  thirty  to  forty-five  sorties  out  of  the  aircraft  at  Bicn  Iloa.  but  this 
was  not  enough  to  stave  off  a  serious  government  defeat.4*1 

Meanwhile,  the  Joint  Chiefs  asked  if  two  separate  air  control  systems 
operated  in  Vietnam  and  if  Vietnamese  commanders  were  getting  conflicting 
advice  from  U.S.  Army  and  USAF  advisors.  MACV  replied  that  one  system 
directed  Air  Force  aircraft,  while  the  other  was  a  separate  aviation  headquarters 
that  managed  Army  and  Marine  Corps  air  units.  Since  these  units  afforded 
special  assistance  and  had  “no  role  in  the  development  of  the  Vietnamese  air 
structure,  1  have  been  free  to  employ  them  as  1  see  fit  to  [the]  maximum  support 
of  the  ground  effort."49 

The  U.S.  Army  senior  advisor  at  111  Corps,  a  colonel,  was  an  extieme 
partisan  of  Army  aviation  who  slighted  tactical  air  support.  He  never  invited  the 
corps  USAF  liaison  officer  to  planning  conferences,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  was 
not  on  speaking  terms  with  him.  The  senior  advisor  prepared  pacification  plans 
that  made  no  mention  of  tactical  air  support.  When  General  Moore  offered  help, 
he  was  turned  down.  Moore  told  General  Westmoreland  of  this,  and  MACV 
directed  that  province  pacification  plans  contain  an  air  operations  annex  drawn 
by  USAF  advisors.  From  then  on,  the  colonel  called  the  air  liaison  officer  to  all 
briefings  and  planning  conferences.'" 

Air  advisors  were  few  among  the  ground  units.  The  2d  Air  Division  had 
authority  for  seventeen  lieutenant  colonels  as  air  liaison  officeis  with  corps  and 
divisions,  and  Army  advisors  outranked  them.  There  were  thiity-two  captains 
and  lieutenants  as  aii-advisor  forward  air  controlleis  with  legiments.  In  compar¬ 
ison  Army  advisors  numbered  up  to  five  hundred  in  a  coips.  with  assignments 
going  down  to  company  level.  General  Moore  had  kept  the  rank  of  air  advisors 
low  to  avoid  dwarfing  relatively  junior  Vietnamese  counterparts.  Geneial 
Maddux.  Thirteenth  Air  Force  commander,  wanted  a  senior  USAF  colonel  to 
be  assigned  to  the  Joint  General  Staff.  He  fui  liter  wished  corps  air  liaison  officeis 
to  be  colonels,  thus  giving  them  equal  prestige  with  Army  senior  corps  advisors.'1 

General  Westmoreland  was  dead-set  against  raising  the  coips  aii  liaison 
officers  to  the  rank  ol  colonel.  He  regarded  the  Army  senior  advisois  as  MACV 
senior  advisors,  responsible  for  all  military  matters  to  include  the  use  of  aii 
power.  Corps  air  liaison  officers  were  supposed  to  advise  tne  senior  advisors,  and 
Westmoreland  assured  General  Mooie  that  they  would  be  listened  to.  When 
Moore  learned  that  Vietnamese  wing  commanders  would  be  the  chief  air  advi¬ 
sors  to  the  corps  commanders,  lie  acceded  to  the  MACV  commander's  point  of 
view.52 

Indeed,  the  2d  Air  Division  commander  felt  that  conflict  between  the  two 
distinct  control  systems  was  overdrawn.  Confident  of  cooperation  he  said,  "The 
Army  is  just  as  strongly  opposed  to  Air  Force  control  of  its  aircraft  as  we  arc  for 
the  Army  to  control  ours.”"  Even  so,  Moore  desired  to  cnlaige  the  tactical  air 
control  system  by  adding  an  air  request  communications  net.  manned  and 
operated  by  the  Air  Force.  It  would  resemble  the  U.S.  Strike  Command- 1  actical 
Air  Command  system  worked  out  during  maneuvers  in  the  United  States.  He 
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hoped  to  do  away  with  the  long  delays  in  passing  air  requests  up  through 
channels  over  Vietnamese  army  communications/4 

General  Moore's  pioposed  net  lor  handling  Vietnamese  air  requests  would 
enhance  USA  !•'  advice  at  lower  ground  echelons.  An  Air  1-oice  pilot  (forwaid  air 
controlleifand  two  radio  operators  were  to  man  tactical  air  control  parties  at  all 
levels  down  to  battalion.  They  would  process  air  suppoit  requests,  provide 
advice,  and  direct  close  air  support  strikes.  To  man  this  countrywide  setup,  the  2d 
Air  Division  was  to  draw  pilots  from  the  USAF  19th  Tactical  Air  Support 
Squadton.  Moore  envisioned  a  continuing  need  for  Vietnamese  conn  oilers  to 
mark  lemote  and  hard-to-find  intet diction  targets.  However  he  saw  no  reason 
why  Air  Force  controllers.  Army  liaison  pilots,  and  Army  and  Vietnamese 
forward  air  guides  could  not  mesh  their  efforts  to  designate  targets  for  air 
strikes." 

Moore  counted  on  speeding  up  the  reaction  of  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  by 
tiaining  and  assigning  Vietnamese  down  to  battalion  level,  first  as  counterparts 
and  eventually  to  icplace  USAF  personnel.  He  also  wanted  an  Air  Force  liaison 
officer  appointed  to  the  Joint  General  Staff  and  moie  Vietnamese  woi  king  in  its 
operations  center.  General  Wcstmoteland  added  a  USAF'  colonel  as  advisor  to 
the  Joint  General  Staff,  and  he  authorized  Moore  to  use  PACAF  resources  to 
establish  the  air  request  net  in  the  1 1 1  Corps  area.  In  Washington.  JCS  Chairman 
Wheeler  secured  McNamara's  assent  for  the  air  request  net.  The  Defense  secre¬ 
tary  let  the  Air  Force  deploy  combat-ready  tactical  air  control  parties  from  the 
Tactical  Air  Command.  They  were  to  serve  on  temporary  duty  in  Vietnam 
pending  the  procuiemcnt  of  personnel  and  equipment  for  the  2d  Air  Division/6 

With  plans  for  the  new  air  request  net  nearing  fruition,  with  the  B-26s 
alicady  retired,  with  the  T-28sin  stress  trouble,  with  McNamara  against  having  a 
B-57  squadron  in  South  Vietnam.  General  Moore  wrote  to  General  LcMay  in 
April  asking  foran  expansion  fiom  two  to  three  A-l  E  squadrons  of  twenty-five 
planes  each.  Two  of  these  units  at  Bien  lloa  would  pet  mil  standaid  four-ship 
fighter  formations  and  provide  for  the  predicted  upturn  in  air  strikes  created  by 
the  air  lequest  system.  The  third  squadron  was  to  be  based  at  the  new  Can  Tho 
airfield  being  built  in  the  Mekong  Delta  and  slated  for  completion  in  early  1965. 
Without  disparaging  Vietnamese  progress,  Moore  stressed  that  a  third  USAF 
A-IE  squadron  would  enable  planes  to  respond  quickly  to  oncall  air  support 
missions.  This  would  set  a  proper  example  for  Vietnamese  airmen,  whose  mot  ale 
tended  to  be  low.57 

Richard  T.  Sandborn.  2d  Air  Division  operations  analyst,  showed  that  fifty 
A-IEs  and  seventy-five  A-l  Hs  would  genet  ate  3.038  sorties  per  month,  with  ten 
percent  for  training.  Considering  the  rise  in  air  support  requests  and  the  demand 
for  larger  aircraft  flights,  Sandborn  computed  combat  sorties  at  4.476  by  August 
1964.  He  foresaw  further  rises  in  the  future/6 

General  Maddux.  Thirteenth  Air  Force  commander,  pointed  out  that  a 
third  A-IE  squadron  might  end  retention  of  the  B-57s  at  Clark.  But  he  saw  no 
reason  for  making  an  issue  of  the  new  unit  so  soon,  since  it  could  not  be 
accommodated  at  Can  Tho  until  1965.  However  Gen.  William  II.  Blanchard.  Air 
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Force  Vice  Chief  ol  Staff,  stated  that  the  Air  Foice  was  planning  for  the  third 
squadron  to  he  fully  equipped  at  Can  Tho  by  March  1965.  General  Wheeler 
justified  the  A- 1 1:  expansion  because  of  low  Vietnamese  performance.  Neverthe¬ 
less.  the  additional  USAF  planes  would  delay  Vietnamese  self-sufficiency  and 
undermine  the  principle  that  Americans  were  to  help  rather  than  to  fight."' 

Two  events  revealed  that  the  rule  restricting  USAFadvisors  from  engaging 
in  battle  was  being  strained  if  not  entirely  broken.  The  first  took  place  on  March 
8  when  Col.  Thomas  M.  Hergert.  deputy  chief  of  the  M  AAG  Air  Force  Section, 
was  killed.  He  was  Hying  an  A-l  II  as  wingman  to  a  Vietnamese  flight  leader  on 
an  interdiction  mission.  Roth  had  made  a  dozen  passes  to  deliver  ordnance  when 
Hergert  s  plane  crashed.  Smoke  was  seen  billowing  from  the  right-wing  root  just 
before  the  right  wing  exploded.''" 

Investigation  disclosed  that  eighty-nine  USAF  pilots  were  flying  Viet¬ 
namese  aircraft.  But  no  advisor  could  lead  a  flight,  be  the  first  to  expend 
ordnance,  or  continue  a  mission  if  me  Vietnamese  flight  leader  aboi  ted.  Colonel 
Hcigert  was  the  twenty-eighth  USAF  combat  fatality  in  Vietnam  since  January 
1962/" 

The  second  event  concerned  Captain  Shank  who  had  died  in  a  T-28  crash 
on  March  24.  On  April  21  U.S.  Congressmen  and  the  press  were  furnished 
several  letters  Shank  had  written  home.  He  had  criticized  the  airworthiness  of 
U.S.  aircraft  and  told  of  1st  Air  Commando  pilots  flying  combat  missions  with 
Vietnamese  basic  airmen,  popularly  called  “sandbags."Thc  airmen  went  along  as 
the  required  Vietnamese  crewmen,  for  to  obtain  qualified  crewmembers  meant 
diverting  fifty  to  seventy-five  Vietnamese  pilots  from  their  own  planes.  Seeing 
’hat  these  pilots  were  assigned  on  the  basis  of  1.5  for  each  cockpit,  this  would 
severely  hamper  Vietnamese  air  power.  If  legitimate  Vietnamese  observers  flew 
with  Ameiicans,  the  liaison  and  forward  air  controller  programs  would  be 
bankrupt.  Consequently.  General  Moore  suggested  that  the  arbitrary  require¬ 
ment  fora  Vietnamese  aboaid  a  U.S.  strike  aircraft  be  lifted.  Nonrated  airmen 
scarcely  contributed  to  the  missions  normally  flown  to  augment  Vietnamese 
planes/0 

On  Apiil  29  the  Joint  Ciiiefs  of  Staff  proposed  that  the  number  ol  USAF 
A-IFs  in  Vietnam  be  upped  at  once  to  fifty  (two  squadrons)  and  to  a  third 
squadion  later.  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  consented  to  the  immediate 
increase  to  two  squadrons,  which  was  in  line  with  Admiral  Felt's  hope  fora  thiid 
squadron  in  1965.  McNamara  also  accepted  General  Smait's  suggestion  to  hold 
the  B-57s  at  Clatk  as  an  "ace  in  the  hole”  for  a  contingency/’’ 

Visiting  Saigon  in  May.  Secretary  McNamara  and  Gcncial  Taylor  were 
cool  toward  a  third  A- IE  squadron.  Taylor  said  it  would  not  sell  in  Washington. 
McNamara  reiteiatcd  that  U.S.  forces  were  not  to  take  part  in  combat.  The 
secretary  directed  General  Mooie  to  get  the  Vietnamese  trained  so  that  they 
could  do  everything  themselves.  He  oidercd  the  Vietnamese  pilot  ratio  miscd 
from  1.5  to  2  per  plane  and  the  Vietnamese  716th  Composite  Reconnaissance 
Squadron  fitted  out  with  twenty-five  A-IHs  by  October  I  and  converted  to  a 
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louith  lighter  squadion.  This  would  take  the  place  of  a  third  U.S.  A- 1 1: 
squadion.64 

Upon  leturn  to  Washington,  the  Defense  secretary  in  a  news  interview 
emphasized  that  USAI-  personnel  weie  in  Vietnam  to  tiain  the  Vietnamese  to 
light  an  "aiiti-guemlla  wai."  Within  the  Defense  establishment  he  made  known 
his  intention  to  phase  down  the  stiike  operations  ol  the  1st  An  Commando 
Squadron  and  his  goal  to  have  that  unit  out  of  Vietnam  in  120  days.6* 

A  lew  days  later.  I  aylor  reaffirmed  the  policy  that  U.S,  military  personnel 
weie  not  to  join  in  combat.  Farm  Gate  aircraft  could  only  “fly  bona  fide 
operational  naming  missions  against  hostile  targets  to  prepare  the  participating 
VNAI-  petsonnel  for  eventual  replacement  of  U.S.  pilots."  U.S.  helicopter 
missions  would  keep  on  introducing  Americans  into  combat  situations,  but 
"helicoptevs  aie  for  use  a.>  transport.”  Their  weapons  were  for  self-protection. 
"Armed  helicopters  will  not  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  close  air  suppoit  sti  ikes." 

On  June  3  Smart  asked  Felt  and  Westmoreland  to  clarify  the  JCS  directive66 
that  forbade  Farm  Gate  fiorn  entering  into  combat  bm  let  Americans  fly 
operational  training  missions  against  hostile  targets.  They  icplicd  that  Farm 
Gate  was  to  fly  combat  but  to  be  more  circumspect.  Farm  Gate  u'as  to  further 
insure  that  Vietnamese  personnel  aboard  American  aircraft  were  pilot  aspirants 
or  undergoing  flight  training.  Westmorland  thought  that  MACV  coulci  live 
with  the  directive  and  keep  Farm  Gate  fighting.  Its  effect,  he  said,  would  “sot  be 
appreciable"  on  the  2d  Air  Division  and  on  U.S.  hchcoptets. 

Toward  the  close  of  April,  seventeen  Vietnamese  A-IHs  were  combat- 
loaded  and  deployed  from  Bien  Hoa  to  Da  Nang.  The  unannounced  mission 
turned  out  to  be  the  start  of  a  seven-battalion  scarch-and-clcar  heliborne  sweep  in 
the  II  Corps.  During  April  27-May  31  the  sorties  flown  by  the  Vietnamese  Air 
Force  totaled  266  1.-19  and  I.-20.  420  A-IH  and  1-28.  and  102  H-34.  The 
helicopters  did  psychological  warfare,  medical  evacuation,  resupply,  and  crop 
destruction.  A  daily  average  of  ten  A- 1  Hs  were  on  tap  at  Da  Nang,  and  the  5 16th 
Fighter  Squadron  kept  five  T-28s  at  the  Quang  Ngai  airfield  for  immediate  air 
support. 

The  operation  apparently  caught  the  Viet  Cong  by  surprise.  Not  only  were 
many  automatic  weapons  captured  and  destroyed,  but  enemy  installations  weie 
broken  up.  Yet  when  the  fighting  was  over,  it  was  impossible  to  leave  three 
irregular  companies  behind  as  planned  because  the  foe  had  been  scattered  but 
not  wiped  out.  Nonetheless,  this  example  of  well-coordinated  combat  aviation 
gave  Smart  confidence  that  Vietnamese  air  power  was  clearly  on  the  upswing.67 

Despite  this  burnishing  of  Vietnamese  Air  Force  prestige,  the  month-long 
operation  consumed  almost  one-half  of  all  Vietnamese  combat  sorties  in  May. 
Besides.  Vietnamese  and  USAF  aircraft  conversions  were  cutting  into  Viet¬ 
namese  aircraft.  The  1st  Air  Commando  Squadron  had  borrowed  fifteen  T-28s 
from  the  516th  Fighter  Squadron,  which  sent  pilots  to  Bien  Hoa  for  A- 1 
transition  training  given  by  the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet’s  Naval  Air  Squadron  VA-152. 
The  A-IH  was  bigger  than  the T-28  and  twisted  about  more  from  the  propeller 
torque.  It  had  a  tailwhecl  rather  than  the  tricycle  landing  gear  that  the  pilots  weie 
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used  to.  Hence  several  A- 1 1  Is  suffered  damage  m  ground  accidents.  When  ten 
A-l  11s  arrived  in  May.  they  sat  on  the  rampsat  Da  Nang.  Since  the  Vietnamese 
4 1st  CAM  RON  was  unfamiliar  with  the  aiicraft.  the  in-commission  rate  averaged 
merely  lour  or  five  a  day  and  at  times  dipped  to  three/'1' 

At  Bien  Hoa  the  1st  Ail  Commando  Squadron  stayed  operational  with  the 
borrowed  l-28s.  One  was  lost  in  a  takeoff  accident  and  six  were  transferred  on 
May  20  to  combat  in  Laos.  This  left  only  eight.69 

Due  chiefly  to  fewer  T-28s.  combat  sorties  dwindled  in  May  even  as  requests 
for  air  support  climbed.  In  mid-month  USAF  personnel  followed  McNamara's 
guidance  to  the  letter.  They  worked  to  lift  the  Vietnamese  fighter  pilot  ratio  to 
two  per  plane.  They  pushed  the  enlargement  of  the  fighter  force  to  four  A-l  H 
squadrons  so  that  the  1st  Air  Commando  Squadron  could  be  withdrawn.  The 
Defense  secretary  wanted  the  tactical  reconnaissance  squadron  converted  to  the 
fourth  fighter  squadron  by  October.  And  he  authorized  air  transport  and  other 
Vietnamese  pilots  to  fly  fighters. 

As  the  crash  plan  for  the  secretary's  program  neared  completion,  the  .ICS 
directive  banning  U.S  planes  from  combat  without  giving  bona  fide  training  to 
Vietnamese  ci  ewmembers  foreshadowed  a  decline  in  USA  I- combat  sorties.  ’I  his 
came  at  the  time  when  there  were  too  few  aiicraft  to  meet  requirements  and  the 
Vietnamese  were  building  two  new  A-IH  squadrons.  Recognizing  the  emer¬ 
gency.  MACV  mled  that  the  1st  AirC  nnmando  Squadron  could  continue  to  fly 
its  eight  T-28s  carrying  Vietnamese  crewmen  who  were  not  potential  pilots.  As 
soon  as  A- 1  Es  replaced  T-28s.  however.  A- 1 E  combat  operations  would  be  held 
strictly  to  genuine  training.70 

On  May  28  MACV  decided  to  equip  the  present  three  Vietnamese  fighter 
squadrons  to  attain  two  pilots  per  plane  by  October  I.  It  likewise  intended  to 
form  three  more  fighter  squadrons  as  soon  as  aircraft  became  available,  by 
February  15.  1965.  if  all  went  well.  Only  Vietnamese  pilots  were  to  attend  the 
intensive  A-l  H  oilot  training  program.  The  34th  Tactical  Group  would  piesent 
the  initial  two-week  indoctrination.  Naval  Air  Squadron  VA-152  was  to  furnish 
the  five-week  transition  course,  and  the  34th  would  administer  the  final 
training.'1 

Meeting  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  on  June  8.  Secretary  McNamara  directed  that 
the  first  four  Vietnamese  fighter  squadrons  receive  primary  attention,  the  two 
others  secondary.  On  June  17  Admiial  Felt  accepted  a  PACAF  evaluation  and 
reported  to  the  chiefs  that  MACV  was  trying  to  do  too  much  too  fast.  He 
suggested  that  the  516th  Fighter  Squadron  oc  brought  to  full  strength  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  that  the  520th  Fighter  Squadron  be  made  operational  at  Can  Thoby 
the  end  of  the  year.  He  judged  that  the  Vietnamese  could  man  four  fighter 
squadrons  without  inactivating  their  two  C-4/  transport  units.  On  July  24  the 
.ICS  agreed  to  the  four-squadron  projection.72 

On  May  30  It.  Col.  John  M.  Porter,  commander  of  the  1st  Air  Commando 
Squadron,  had  led  the  original  flight  of  six  A-l  Es  from  the  Philippines  to  Bien 
Hoa.  Colonel  Preston  noted  that  his  34th  Tactical  Group  had  "moved  up  into  the 
biglcague  .  .  .  with  a  first-line  aircraft. "On  the  3 1st  the  A-l  Es  flew  their  maiden 
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Mi  ike  501  tics.  Col.  William  I;.  Bethea,  who  assumed  command  of  the  34th  Ciioup 
in  June,  was  imptessed  by  the  plane’s  large  and  varied  otdnancc.  takeoff  from  a 
4.000-foot  runway  fully  loaded,  extiemely  long  lange,  and  good  loiteiing.  Still 
the  A-lE's  normal  cruising  speed  of  155  knots  retarded  utpid  response  to  air 
support  lequestx.  chiefly  in  the  far  teaches  of  the  Mekong  Delta.  And  the  airciaft 
could  baiely  defend  itself  in  aerial  combat.  With  twelve  A- 1  Es  on  site  by  June  30. 
the  T-28s  were  ictired.  The  34th  Tactical  Group  set  about  giving  tiansition 
training  to  Vietnamese  pilots.71 

Ait  support  requests  totaled  1.546  during  January-March  1964  and  2.040 
from  Apiil  through  June.  Lack  of  aircraft  accounted  for  68  of  the  807  requests 
that  could  not  be  honored  in  the  second  quarter. 4 

Generally.  USAF  communications  were  deemed  better  than  those  ol  the 
U.S.  Army.  General  Wcstmoieland  therefore  oidered  the  Ai  my  aviation  battal¬ 
ion  control  center,  situated  in  the  joint  operations  center  of  the  Joint  Gcneial 
Staff,  to  relocate  within  the  USAF-Vietnamcsc  air  operations  center.  Gcneial 
Moore  expected  the  move,  which  commenced  on  May  18.  to  enhance  coordina¬ 
tion  among  Army.  Air  Force,  and  Vietnamese  air  activities.  This  did  not  occur.  ' 
The  single-sideband  PRC-47  and  KWM-2A  radios  were  the  backbone  of  the 
Vietnamese  air  tequest  net.  But  the  sets  did  not  always  work  properly  due  to  the 
tropical  climate  and  inexperienced  operators.  6  In  aedition  ground  commanders 
were  unwilling  to  allow  the  air  request  system  to  function  as  designed.  The  Joint 
General  Staff  issued  no  directive  and  the  ground  commanders  refused  to  be 
bypassed  on  strike  firepower.  In  consequence  the  air  request  net  served  mere!;,  to 
provide  information.  All  official  requests  continued  to  travel  the  tortuous  route 
ever  the  old  Vietnamese  army  air  lequcst  net.7' 

Nor  did  the  Joint  General  Staff  relax  its  ban  on  strike  aircraft  releasing 
ordnance  close  to  ground  forces  except  at  the  direct  ion  of  a  Vietnamese  forwaid 
air  controller.  On  April  23.  USAF  T-28s  were  ovci  Vietnamese  langcis  who 
were  trapped  near  Trung  Lap.  Although  the  planes  had  voice  communications 
with  a  U.S.  Aimy  L-19  and  with  wounded  American  advisots  on  the  ground, 
they  weie  not  permitted  to  attack.  Armed  Army  helicopters  arrhed.  were  fired 
upon,  and  returned  the  fire.  But  the  T-28s  jettisoned  their  unused  oidnance  and 
returned  to  base.711 

fheic  were  other  problems.  Unless  Vietnamese  pilots  could  speak  English. 
USAF  controllers  were  unable  to  communicate  with  them.  Air  liaison  officer 
and  forward  air  controller  duties  were  clearly  unpopular  among  Vietnamese. 
And  the  manning  ratio  of  two  pilots  to  each  fighter  aircraft  sharply  curtailed  the 
numbci  and  caliber  of  Vietnamese  pilots  who  cculd  be  spared  for  such  duties. 
Finally,  the  human  and  natural  environment  worked  against  ground  tactical  air 
control  parties.  Their  heavy  bulky  radio  gear  was  hard  to  lug  through  the  jungle. 
Sometimes  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  direct  an  air  strike  safely  from  the 
ground,  because  of  the  presence  of  civilians  who  could  be  seen  solely  from  the  air. 
Mountains  and  heavy  vegetation  hampered  the  ground  view  and  the  fiat  ground 
of  the  delta  pffered  no  elevations  to  help  determine  range.  Numerous  tree  lines 
and  canal  ridges  also  obstructed  the  view.™ 
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In  mid- 1964  it  was  gcneiallv  agiecd  that  gtoitnd  tactical  air  control  parties 
could  not  take  the  place  of  airborne  control.  Yet  potent  air  support  demanded 
something  better  than  toe  plodding  Vietnamese  I.-I9s  and  their  often  indiffeient 
obseivets.  Strong  pleas  to  pi  event  the  demise  o!  the  19th  Tactical  An  Suppoit 
Squadion  ptoved  futile.  The  unit  remained  under  outers  to  ttansfet  its  aitciait  to 
the  Vietnamese.1'0 

Like  the  building  of  the  Vietnamese  air  strike  lotce.  the  Vietnamese  aii 
sti  ike  system  held  promise  for  the  future.  However,  neither  Vietnamese  air  power 
nor  control  procedures  were  able  to  withstand  Viet  Cong  attacks.  Over  the  eat  her 
months  of  1964,  C-47  and  C-123  flare  support  for  outposts  and  villages  more 
than  doubled  and  night  sorties  gicw.M  But  on  the  night  of  July  6.  when  the  Viet 
Cong  assaulted  the  Nam  Dong  Special  Forces  camp  near  the  demilitarized  /one. 
a  flateship  orbited  overhead  and  dropped  flaics  till  dawn.  Not  until  first  light  did 
two  A-l  Hs  and  an  0-1  forward  air  contioller  arrive  ovei  the  target.  Then  they 
were  unable  to  stiike  because  the  controller  could  not  make  radio  contact  with 
the  besieged  ibices  to  verify  the  target.  The  insurgents  partially  oveiran  the  camp, 
killed  fifty-five  South  Vietnamese,  two  U.S.  Special  Foices  soldiers,  and  an 
Australian  advisor.  The  delay  in  A-l  II  reaction  stemmed  from  the  5 1 6th  Fighter 
Squadron  pilots  being  unable  to  fly  at  night.  A  further  factor  was  the  operating 
rule  that  barred  the  0-1  from  making  a  target  close  to  friendly  forces  without 
positive  identification.1'2 

A  mote  grievous  failure  ensued  on  July  21  in  Chuong  Thien  Province.  Viet 
Cong  stormed  the  Xang  Cut  outpost  befoie  dawn  and  set  ambush  positions 
along  the  road  to  be  taken  by  relief  foices.  Within  the  one  hour  needed  to  get  a 
Vietnamese  controller  to  the  scene,  the  ambush  decimated  the  friendly  troops 
-  killing  forty-one  and  wounding  fifty-six.  Two  Vietnamese  A-IHs  on  ground 
aleit  came  one  and  one-half  limits  after  the  air  support  mission  was  requested." 

On  the  morning  of  July  28,  the  Viet  Cong  hit  two  hamlets  and  a  post 
immediately  north  of  Ben  Cat  in  Binli  Duong  Province.  A  battalion  responded, 
lost  a  lead  tank  to  57-rnm  rccoilless  rifle  fire,  and  broke  apart  under  assault.  In  an 
initial  air  support  strike,  four  USAF  A-l  Fs  accepted  targets  from  a  U.S.  Army 
0-1  pilot.  But  the  Vietnamese  A-l  M  pilots  next  on  station  refused  to  act  without  a 
Vietnamese  air  controller,  even  though  the  Army  liaison  pilot  and  Vietnamese 
ground  observe!  marked  enemy  positions  with  smoke  lockets.  By  the  time  a 
Vietnamese  controller  got  there,  the  guerrillas  had  faded  into  the  jungle." 

The  policy  of  defining  counterinsurgency  as  something  distinctly  dilTeient 
from  other  stales  of  armed  conflict  resulted  ii  not  developing  enough  air 
firepower  to  defeat  the  Viet  Cong.  Occasional  two-plane  air  strikes  on  well- 
known  enemy  base  areas  did  little  more  than  liatass.  One  proposed  solution  was 
to  ask  the  civilians  to  leave  Viet  Co.tg  havens.  Then  laige-scale  bombing  of  these 
havens  could  be  cairied  out  by  USAF  tactical  aircraft  from  bases  in  Thailand. 
Okinawa,  and  the  Philippines.  With  inflight  refueling,  the  planes  need  not  ever 
land  in  South  Vietnam.1'' 

In  mid- 1 964  General  Westmoreland  was  "deeply  concerned”  with  the  surge 
in  successful  Viet  Cong  hamlet  and  outpost  attacks  and  ambushes  ol  troop  units 
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and  convoys.  His  basic  appioach  lay  in  sending  more  U.S.  foices  into  the 
provinces  at  the  district  level.  Their  piesencc  spurred  Vietnamese  paiamilitary 
and  lower-level  units  to  speed  up  pacification.  M‘  Concluding  that  the  air  reaction 
time  to  night  attacks  was  too  slow,  Westmoreland  diiected  Army  advisors  to 
keep  armed  helicopters  (some  llaic-equippcd)  on  night  alert  at  provincial  head¬ 
quarters.'''  lie  requested  moie  Army  Special  Foices  troops.  And  he  asked  for 
one  helicopter  company  in  direct  support  of  each  Vietnamese  division,  plus 
additional  armed  helicopter  companies  and  platoons.1'1' 

In  addition  the  MACV  commander  instructed  General  Moore  and  Brig. 
Gen.  Delk  M.  Oden,  commander  of  the  United  States  Army  Support  Command. 
Vietnam,  to  shore  up  all  American  air  support  of  troop  movements,  convoys, 
and  icaction  forces.  Moore  and  Oden  issued  a  formal  agreement  that  Westmore¬ 
land  placed  in  a  MACV  directive  dated  September  7.  To  refine  coordination. 
Army  and  Marine  Corps  aviation  was  to  be  collocated  as  would  Air  Force  and 
Vietnamese  control  agencies.  Ground  reaction  forces  would  not  normally  move 
without  air  support.  In  many  cases,  aimed  helicopters  would  engage  and  pin¬ 
point  the  enemy  until  more  heavily  armed  fighters  ariived.  If  too  few  fighters 
were  to  be  had.  extra  armed  helicopters  would  be  used.1'9 

The  Moorc-Oden  agreement  was  perhaps  useful  as  an  interim  measure 
required  by  conditions  in  South  Vietnam.  Still  it  differed  in  important  re;  pccts 
from  proven  tactical  air  doctrine.  The  agreement  perpetuated  two  separa: '  air 
control  systems  (Air  Force  and  Army-Marine  Corps),  which  made  it  possible  for 
a  ground  commander  to  receive  conflicting  advice.  l  ime  and  again  General 
LeMay  protested  the  presence  of  armed  helicopters  in  Vietnam,  because  tactical 
fighters  performed  better.  Even  so.  the  Moore-Oden  agreement  recognized 
complementary  needs  for  both  types  of  aircraft.91’ 

Some  USAF  officers  believed  that  the  2d  Air  Division  was  being  "hood¬ 
winked"  in  the  roles  and  missions  agreement,  but  theory  had  to  give  way  to 
practicality.  With  the  absence  of  enemy  air  power,  armed  helicopters  proved 
useful.  Thcii  instant  reply  to  ground  fire  offset  their  inaccurate  and  rather  light 
firepower.  But  the  Viet  Cong’s  introduction  of  more  ,50-cal  and  40-mm  weapons 
trimmed  the  helicopters' advantages. 

I  he  Air  Force  concept  of  centralized  control  of  all  air  resources  remained 
"fundamental  and  sound”  in  the  words  of  Col.  Allison  C.  Brooks.  General 
Moore’s  deputy.  However,  since  the  fairly  slow  A-i  aircraft  in  Vietnam  could  not 
be  moved  rapidly  from  one  base  to  another.  Brooks  agreed  they  should  be 
dispei sed  into  the  areas  where  the  battles  occurred.  So  lorg  as  there  was  no 
deviation  from  the  principle  of  centralized  control,  the  planes  could  be  shifted  as 
required  without  fragmenting  the  effort.91 
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President  Johnson  had  intimated  shortly  after  taking  office  that  he  was 
inclining  toward  expanded  covert  operations  against  North  Vietnam.  With  the 
least  risk  he  wanted  to  put  pressure  on  Hanoi,  to  force  lessened  support  for  the 
Viet  Cong.  The  President  early  in  January  1964  approved  additional  resources 
for  covert  actions,  including  beach  landings  and  airdrops  of  Vietnamese  intelli¬ 
gence  and  commando  teams.  Closely  managing  this  work  were  the  Office  of  the 
Special  Assistant  for  Counterinsurgency  and  Special  Activities  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  (headed  by  General  Anthis.  nowin  Washington)  and  the  MACV 
Special  Operations  Group  in  Saigon.1 

As  in  other  international  waters.  U.S.  Navy  patrols  were  routinely  operating 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  to  monitor  various  North  Vietnamese  activities  by  visual 
and  electronic  sightings.  In  February  U-2  aircraft  from  Strategic  Air  Command 
tesumed  their  reconnaissance  missions.  Averaging  one  or  two  sorties  a  day.  they 
photographed  the  border  areas  of  Laos.  Cambodia,  and  North  Vietnam.2  In 
March  more  naval  patrolling  was  deemed  necessary.  Done  by  air  as  well  as  by 
sea.  it  focused  on  naval  movements.'  By  April  the  sum  of  this  intelligence 
suggested  that  Hanoi  was  readying  forces  to  invade  South  Vietnam  through 
Laos.  So  General  LeMay’s  repeated  announcements  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  seemed 
to  be  sound  —  there  could  be  no  satisfactory  solution  to  the  situations  in  Laos 
and  South  Vietnam  without  military  action  against  North  Vietnam/ 

At  the  end  of  June  the  President  selected  General  Taylor  to  succeed  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  as  Ambassador  to  Vietnam.  In  recognition  of  Taylors  prior  role  as 
one  of  the  major  architects  of  the  war,  Johnson  entrusted  the  entire  military 
effort  to  his  hands.  He  authorized  the  new  ambassador  to  wield  whatever 
command  control  he  thought  piopei.  If  Tayloi  acted  independently  of  CINC- 
PAC.  he  would  infringe  on  the  command  prerogatives  of  Admiral  Sharp,  the 
newly  installed  commander  in  chict.  He  might  also  split  the  unity  of  air  power 
into  three  packages  —  operations  in  Vietnam  and  in  Laos  plus  those  planned 
against  North  Vietnam.  Gen.  Hunter  Harris.  Jr.,  picked  to  head  PACAF  on 
August  I,  would  find  that  possibility  frustrating.  After  talking  with  Admiral 
Sharp  in  Hawaii,  Ambassador  Taylor  reached  Saigon  on  July  7.  He  told  General 
Westmoreland  that  he  would  not  interfere  with  MACV's  "day  today  business."' 

To  Taylor  the  Khanlt  government  seemed  weak.  As  he  later  wrote.  "We 
lived  dangerously  in  this  period,  never  sure  from  night  to  night  when  a  new  coup 
might  overthrow  another  feeble  government  or  when  we  might  lose  some 
important  town  to  a  surprise  attack  or  a  military  base  to  mortar  fire."'’ 

The  weakness  of  the  Saigon  government,  heavy  deliveries  of  modern  weap¬ 
ons  by  North  Vietnam  to  the  Viet  Cong,  and  infiltration  of  North  Vietnamese 
Army  units  into  the  south  called  for  greater  American  effort.  Since  January  the 
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.ICS  had  been  advocating  a  shift  from  advisory  assistance  to  mote  diiect  aid. 
Now  in  May  they  proposed  assigning  U.S.  Special  Forces  teams  to  provinces  and 
districts  as  advisors  to  Regional  and  Popular  Forces.  General  Westmoreland 
opposed  Hooding  the  country  with  American  servicemen.  I  le  believed  the  key  to 
success  was  honing  the  cutting  edge  of  the  small  fighting  units.  Hence  on  June  25 
and  again  on  July  16,  he  recommended  that  U.S.  military  stiength  in  Vietnam  be 
expanded  by  about  forty-two  bundled  men  to  work  as  advisors  at  the  district 
level.  Admiral  Sharp  agreed. 

On  July  18  Genet al  Khanh  delivered  an  emotional  address  at  a  rally  to  mark 
Vietnam’s  "day  of  shame,"  the  anniversary  of  the  country’s  division  in  1954.  He 
asserted  that  his  government  was  unwilling  to  remain  indifferent  in  the  face  of  the 
finn  determination  of  the  people  who  wanted  a  "push  northward"  as  "an 
appropriate  means  to  fulfill  our  national  history."  The  next  day  a  government 
statement  declared.  “If  Communist  China  and  Communist  Vietnam  obstinately 
continue  their  way  of  aggression,  the  government  and  entire  people  of  Vietnam 
will  step  up  the  war  with  determination  until  total  victory  liberates  the  whole  of 
our  national  territory."* 

One  week  earlier  a  detachment  of  C-l  30s  from  the  USAF  6091st  Recon¬ 
naissance  Squadron,  recently  moved  from  Japan  to  Don  Muang  near  Bangkok, 
had  begun  flying  communication  intercept  missions  off  the  North  Vietnamese 
coast.  On  the  28th  a  Navy  DeSoto  patrol,  consisting  solely  of  the  destroyei 
Maddox,  also  commenced  sailing  c'ose  to  the  coast  to  collect  radar  and  com¬ 
munications  intelligence  and  to  make  a  "show  of  force."1' 

Hanoi  broadcasts  tevealed  that  the  North  Vietnamese  knew  of  the  burgeon¬ 
ing  covert  activity.  In  a  talk  with  newsmen  in  July.  Air  Commodore  Nguyen  Cao 
Ky  admitted  that  troops  were  being  parachuted  into  North  Vietnam.  He  said 
training  was  in  progiess  for  bigger  special  missions,  entailing  ground  attacks  and 
airborne  operations  beyond  the  confines  of  South  Vietnam."’ 

Conferring  with  Ambassador  Taylor  on  July  23.  General  Khanh  insisted 
that  the  war  had  entered  a  new  phase  —  South  Vietnam  needed  to  be  on  the 
offensive.  But  the  next  day  he  asked  Taylor  whether  lie  should  resign.  In  a  cable 
to  the  State  Department,  the  Ambassador  said  that  if  the  United  States  opposed 
a  march  to  the  north,  the  Vietnamese  might  break  with  American  policy.  A  single 
"maverick  pilot  taking  off  for  Hanoi  with  a  load  ol  bombs"  could  touch  off  an 
unwarranted  extension  of  hostilities.  This  would  cloud  the  chances  for  internal 
pacification  in  Vietnam.  The  chief  need.  Taylor  felt,  was  a  stable  Vietnamese 
government  and  that  required  time.  To  gain  this  time,  he  suggested  that  the 
Vietnamese  military  make  contingency  plans  for  heightened  actions  against 
North  Vietnam." 

But  the  Vietnamese  chafed  for  action.  Four  of  their  patrol  boats,  operating 
under  U.S.  guidance,  left  Da  Nang  on  July  30  and  sailed  north.  That  night  they 
shelled  a  radar  station  on  Hon  Me  Island  and  a  radio  transmitter  on  Hon  Ngu 
Island.  Both  installations  were  off  the  North  Vietnamese  coast  near  Vinh.  and 
both  were  deeply  involved  in  Hanoi's  sea  infiltration.12 
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During  late  afternoon  on  August  2.  three  high-speed  North  Vietnamese 
Swatow  patrol  boats  fired  on  the  destroyer  Maddox,  which  was  in  intet  national 
waters  twenty-eight  miles  off  the  enemy's  coast.  The  Maddox  and  planes  Horn 
the  carrier  Ticonderoga  returned  the  fire. 

At  first  Defense  Secretary  McNamaia  thought  that  the  attack  was  either  a 
miscalculation  by  the  government  or  an  impulsive  act  of  a  local  commando.  In 
any  event.  President  Johnson  immediately  dispatched  a  note  of  protest  to  Hanoi. 
He  made  public  his  orders  that  the  Navy  continue  patrols  in  the  Gull  ol  Tonkin 
and  add  a  second  destroyer.  On  August  3  the  Maddox,  now  accompanied  by  the 
C.  Turner  Joy.  teentered  the  gulf.  Air  patrols  from  the  Ticonderoga  covet  cd  both 
destroyers  by  day.  That  night.  South  Vietnamese  forces  raided  a  radar  station  on 
Cape  Vinlt  Son  and  a  security  station  near  Cua  Ron.  After  dark  and  in  bad 
weather  on  the  4th.  the  Maddox  reported  that  it  was  being  fired  upon." 

Admiral  Sharp.  C1NCPAC,  asked  the  .ICS  for  a  new  rule  of  engagement 
allowing  U.S.  a  i  i  era  ft  to  pursue  planes  into  hostile  ait. space  instead  ofstoppingat 
a  three-mile  line  off  the  North  Vietnamese  coast.  He  also  sought  authority  to 
launch  instant  punitive airstrikes on  North  Vietnam asretaliationfortheattacks 
on  the  Maddox. 14 

Piesident  Johnson  shared  this  icaction  the  United  States  had  to  show  it 
meant  business,  lie  stiessed  in  a  radio  and  television  address  to  the  American 
people  that  the  U.S.  response  to  the  hostile  action  would  be  “limited  and  fitting." 
Even  so.  he  directed  the  Pacific  Fleet  on  August  5  to  make  a  single  all-out  assault 
on  the  North  Vietnamese  Swatow  boat  bases  and  their  suppoiting  POI.  stoiage 
at  Vinh. 

Together  with  the  reprisal  attack,  the  President  appioved  and  the  JCS 
ordeted  emergency  actions  to  move  additional  forces  to  the  Pacific,  especially 
into  Southeast  Asia.  Saigon  had  previously  agiced  to  positioning  mote  USAF 
units  in  the  country,  and  on  August  5  planes  began  to  arrive. 

Six  F- 1 02  jet  interceptors  of  the  509th  Fighter  Squadron  flew  from  Clark 
Air  Base  to  Da  Nang.  Six  others  from  the  16th  Fighter  Squadron  at  Naha  Air 
Base.  Okinawa,  touched  down  at  Tan  Son  Nhut.  Eight  F-IOOs  of  the  615th 
Tactical  Fighter  Squadron,  still  on  rotational  deployment  at  Clark,  went  to  Da 
Nang.  On  the  evening  of  August  5.  thirty-six  B-57s  of  the  8th  and  1 3th  Bombei 
Squadrons  had  trouble  getting  into  Bicn  Hoa.  The  rain  obscured  the  pilots’ view 
and  made  the  runway  slick.  One  plane  during  approach  crashed  in  Viet  Cong 
territory,  and  two  suffered  damage  upon  landing.  Six  RF-IOls  out  of  Kadena 
and  Misawa  Air  Base,  Japan,  augmented  the  Able  Mable  reconnaissance  planes 
at  Tan  Son  Nhut.  The 405th  Tactical  Wingscnt  ten  F-IOOs  from  Clark  to Takhli. 
Thailand.  Eight  KB-50s  from  PAC \F’  421st  Air  Refueling  Squadron  moved 
from  Vokota  to  Tan  Son  Nhut  a  d  laknli.  Eight  F-105  jet  fighters  of  the  36th 
T  actical  Fighter  Squadron  flew  from  Vokota  to  Clark,  then  to  Korat  in  Thailand 
on  August  9. 

Under  JCS  direction  the  Commander  in  Chief.  United  States  Strike  Com¬ 
mand.  deployed  a  TAC  composite  air  strike  force.  F-IOOs  of  the  522d  and  614th 
Tactical  Fighter  Squadrons  landed  at  Clark  on  August  8-9.  Six  RF-IOls  of  the 
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363d  Composite  Reconnaissance  Unit  teached  Kadena  on  the  13th.  Forty-eight 
C-130  transports  lrotn  the  314th.  463d.  and  516th  Troop  Carrier  Wings  arrived 
at  Clai  k  and  Kadena  between  the  9th  and  21st  of  August.  For  inflight  tefueling 
the  Strategic  Air  Command  furnished  forty-eight  KC-1 35  jet  tankers  that  oper¬ 
ated  mainly  from  Hickam  Air  Force  Base  in  Hawaii  and  Andetsen  Air  Fotce 
Base  on  Guam.  SAC  further  formed  a  task  force  of  eight  KC-I35.S  at  Clark.1' 

General  Moore  on  August  6  created  a  2d  Air  Division  command  post  at 
Tan  Son  Nhut.  separate  from  the  combined  Vietnamese-USAF  air  operations 
center.  Using  just  the  U.S.  side  of  the  tactical  air  control  system,  he  began  to  tic 
togcthci  all  the  USAF  units  in  the  area.16 

On  August  5  General  Westmoreland  had  met  with  General  Khanh  and 
Vietnamese  commanders  to  outline  the  purpose  for  the  retaliatory  strike  on  the 
Swatow  boat  bases  and  oil  storage  sites.  Westmoreland  advised  and  Khanh 
agreed  to  place  the  Vietnamese  on  maximum  alert  against  Viet  Cong  reprisals. 
The  MACV  commander  added  that  if  the  North  Vietnamese  or  Chinese  attacked 
South  Vietnam,  he  would  loose  air  strikes  on  targets  of  his  choice  without 
requiring  "a  green  light  from  Washington."  Ambassador  Taylor  afterwards 
called  on  Khanh.  Me  handed  him  a  letter  from  President  Johnson  underlining  the 
need  for  the  closest  bilateral  consultation.  Khanh  asured  Taylor  that  he  fully 
understood  and  accepted  this  requirement.'7 

The  U.S.  retaliatory  attack  on  August  6  involved  sixty-four  aircraft, 
launched  in  two  waves  from  the  carriers  Ticonderoga  and  Constellation.  The 
strikes  on  five  boat  bases  and  the  Vinh  oil  storage  destroyed  eight  boats  and 
damaged  twenty-one,  put  the  oil  reservoirs  ninety  percent  out  of  commission, 
and  lost  two  planes  to  antiaircraft  fire. 

Shortly  thereafter,  at  the  request  of  the  United  States,  the  Canadian 
member  of  the  International  Control  Commission  visited  the  North  Vietnamese 
ptemicr  in  Hanoi.  The  Canadian  said  that  the  United  States  viewed  Hanoi's  role 
in  Laos  and  South  Vietnam  as  critical  and  threatening.  He  warned  that  if  North 
Vietnam  persisted  in  its  aggression,  it  would  expect  to  suffer  the  consequences. 
The  premier  was  "utterly  unintimidated”  and  “calmly  resolved"  to  pursue  his 
course. 

His  indifference  might  have  reflected  a  recent  increase  in  aii  stiength.  Noi  th 
Vietnamese  aircraft  had  included  thirty  trainers,  fifty  tianspoits.  and  foui  light 
helicopters.  But  on  August  7.  aerial  photos  of  Phuc  Yen  airfield  near  Hanoi 
showed  thirty-nine  MIG- 1 5  - 1 7  jet  fighters  apparently  just  flown  in  from  China. 
More  of  these  jets  were  on  Hainan  Island  and  South  China  bases."' 

Geneial  Harris.  PACAF  commander,  saw  that  the  MIGs  on  Phuc  Yen 
posed  a  direct  threat  to  his  foices  in  Southeast  Asia.  He  pioposed  to  Admiral 
Sharp  that  destroying  the  communist  jet  aircraft  w'ould  be  a  "sharp  lesson"  to 
China,  ar.d  would  deter  any  fresh  enemy  plans  for  attack.  The  USAF"  F- 1 05s  at 
Korat  could  conduct  the  operation,  but  the  F-IOOs  on  alert  at  Da  Nang  were 
closer  to  the  target.  With  cluster  bomb  unit  (CBU-2A)  munitions,  the  planes 
could  prosecute  a  low-level,  high-speed,  surprise  attack  on  the  parked  aiicraft. 
Then  using  AGM-I2B  missiles  as  well  as  rockets,  flak-suppression  missions  and 
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strikes  against  individual  surviving  aircraft  could  be  carried  out.1’'  But  Sharp 
needed  the  go-ahead  fiom  higher  authority,  and  it  was  not  given. 

On  August  7  General  Westmorland  suggested  that  M  ACV  and  the  Viet¬ 
namese  government  make  General  Moore  the  combined  air  commander.  With  a 
Vietnamese  deputy.  Mooie  could  exercise  operational  control  over  U.S.- 
Vietnamcse  air  power  for  all  missions.  These  would  encompass  .ii  strikes  into 
North  Vietnam  and  Laos,  defensive  actions  in  South  Vietnam,  and  air  support  of 
mobile  ground  forces  in  the  northern  provinces  of  South  Vietnam.  Assisted  by 
M  ACV.  the  Vietnamese  armed  forces  were  to  have  the  primary  task  of  control¬ 
ling  the  counterinsurgency  inside  the  countiy. 

Admiial  Sharp  made  it  clear  tltat  he  as  CINCPAC  would  manage  the  air 
activities  against  North  Vietnam  through  PACAFand  the  Pacific  Fleet.  PACAP 
would  work  through  Thirteenth  Air  Force  and  2d  Air  Division.  Since  the  latter 
leported  to  both  M  ACV  and  PACAF.  coordination  would  be  easy.  As  for  the 
M  ACV  commander,  he  was  to  center  on  purging  the  Viet  Cong  and  pacifying  the 
country.  Although  events  in  Laos  disturbed  policymakers  during  the  summer  of 
1964.  intelligence  officers  looked  for  the  most  serious  escalation  of  the  conflict  to 
occur  in  Vietnam.  Peking  and  Hanoi  evidently  felt  there  was  a  better  chance  to 
gain  power  by  dint  of  a  collapse  of  the  Saigon  government.*'" 

Ambassador  Taylor  estimated  the  chance  of  such  a  collapse  at  about  fifty 
percent.  The  Khanh  government  had  been  unable  to  rebuild  the  political  contiol 
structure  between  Saigon  and  the  hamlets,  which  had  disappeared  following  the 
overthrow  and  death  of  Diem  in  November  1963.  Morale  had  plummeted, 
assisted  in  its  drop  by  the  constant  threat  of  assassination  or  another  coup.  To 
Taylor  the  most  valid  and  realistic  objectives  were  to  bolster  Saigon,  press  the 
campaign  against  the  Viet  Cong,  and  be  prepared  to  ac*  against  North  Vietnam 
by  January  I.  I965.*1 

At  President  Johnson's  request,  the  Senate  and  House  on  August  10 
enacted  a  joint  resolution  giving  him  authority  to  prosecute  military  operations 
as  he  saw  fit.  Tied  to  the  North  Vietnamese  attacks  on  the  destroyer  Maddo>  in 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  tiic  resolution  read  in  part: 

Consonant  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  in  accordance  with  its  obligations  under  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Defense  I  rcaty.  the  United  States  is  prepared,  as  the  President  determines,  to  take 
all  necessary  steps,  including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to  assist  any  member  or  protocol 
slate  .  requesting  assistance  m  defense  of  its  freedom 

Yet  there  was  a  nagging  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Maddox  had  actually  been 
attacked  on  the  night  of  August  4.  High-speed  naval  operations  at  night  made 
precise  observation  and  rapid  and  accurate  reporting  difficult.  In  September 
Hanoi  would  publish  a  lengthy  white  paper  to  justify  the  August  2  attack  as 
proper  defense  against  a  covert  operation.  But  it  declared  that  nope  of  its  naval 
craft  was  in  the  area  two  nights  later." 

William  I’.  Bundy.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  was 
impressed  by  Ambassador  Taylors  assessment  of  the  Khanh  government’s 
weakness.  He  therefore  drafted  a  policy  memorandum  for  the  National  Security 
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Council  entitled  "Next  Couises  of  Actions  in  Southeast  Asia. "There  was  to  bean 
initial  short  "holding  phase"  fot  the  remainder  of  August  to  avoid  actions  that 
might  intensify  the  war.  Then  would  come  a  "limited  pressure"  phase  lasting 
thiough  the  test  of  the  year,  to  maintain  the  moiale  of  the  Khanh  government 
without  risking  escalation.  I  his  phase  would  witness  covert  operations  against 
North  Vietnam,  training  of  Vietnamese  pilots  to  fly  jet  aircraft,  moves  across  the 
bordet  into  the  Laotian  panhandle,  reinstatement  of  naval  patrols  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin,  and  “tit  for  tat"  reprisals  Finally,  more  serious  pressures  were  to  start  on 
January  I.  1965.  l;or  example,  initial  measures  to  destroy  enemv  infiltration 
routes  and  facilities  would  progress  to  the  bombardment  of  military  targets  in 
North  Vietnam. 

Exactly  how  unstable  the  Khanh  government  was  became  clear  on  the  16th 
of  August.  The  Military  Revolutionary  Council  elected  Khanh  president  and 
made  Gen.  Duong  Van  Minlt  supreme  adviser.  Student  and  Buddhist  demon- 
stiations  instantly  erupted. 

In  Hawaii,  far  front  the  turmoil  in  Saigon.  Admiral  Sharp  thought  that  the 
United  States  could  not  afford  to  lose  the  momentum  that  the  Tonkin  Gull 
icsponse  had  created.  He  wanted  to  exert  more  pressure  against  the  communists 
in  Laos,  both  on  the  P'ain  of  Jars  and  in  the  panhandle,  lie  also  wanted  to 
expand  and  continue  covert  operations  and  naval  patrols.  Because  the  USAF 
units  at  Da  Nang.  Bien  Hoa,  and  Tan  Son  Nhut  were  vulnerable  to  Viet  Cong 
attack,  he  suggested  that  U.S.  ground  troops  be  brought  to  Vietnam  to  defend 
the  bases.  He  further  advocated  that  the  United  States  set  up  a  major  base  at  Da 
Nang,  to  show  that  Americans  meant  to  stay  in  Southeast  Asia  until  American 
aims  vveic  attained. :J 

In  the  midst  of  the  rioting  in  Saigon.  Ambassador  Taylor  recommended 
that  the  United  States  try  to  gain  time  for  the  Khanh  government.  He  opposed 
getting  deeply  involved  with  Notth  Vietnam  and  possibly  China.  Like  Bundy,  lie 
thought  that  Hanoi  should  be  checked  in  its  infilt:  ation  by  limited  pressuie  until 
Januaiy  I.  1965.  Then  such  measures  at  coveit  operations,  extensive  patrolling. 
U-2  flights  over  North  Vietnam,  air  and  ground  strikes  in  Laos,  and  bombing  of 
the  north  should  be  stepped  up. 

On  August  24  Ambassadoi  Taylor  chaired  a  long  session  of  the  mission 
council  he  had  formed  to  include  General  Wcstmorciand.  T he  members  dis¬ 
cussed  alternative  options  in  Vietnam,  but  found  it  difficult  to  define  an  incident 
that  warranted  American  reprisal. :<‘ 

On  the  same  day  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  reviewing  a  list  of  ninety-four 
possible  bombing  targets  in  North  Vietnam,  compiled  in  June  and  July.  The 
•  argets  fell  into  five  categories  -  airfields,  lines  of  communication,  military 
installations,  industrial  facilities,  and  armed  reconnaissance  route  : 

President  Khanh  resigned  on  the  25th  of  August.  Two  da.s  later,  the 
Military  Revolutionary  Council  named  a  triumvirate  of  provincial  leaders  as  an 
interim  ruling  body.2* 

Undeterred  by  these  developments,  the  JCS  sent  the  list  of  bombing  targets 
to  CINCPAC  and  dt  :cted  that  strike  plans  be  devised  for  four  patterns  of  attack 
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in  an  ascending  cider  ol  seveiits.  The  Joint  Chiefs  informed  Secic.ary  McNa- 
maia  of  tlieii  disagreement  with  Ambassadoi  I  avlor’s  position.  They  considered 
much  stronger  nnlitaiy  piessures  on  Noith  Vietnam  to  be  needed,  in  particular  to 
provide  a  psychological  boost  to  the  Saigon  government.  I  he  chiefs  urged 
bombing  the  listed  targets  in  Noith  Vietnam  at  once.N 

Sectdary  McNamara  on  August  3 1  asked  the  Joint  Chiefs  to  answer  three 
questions  about  the  ninety-four  targets.  After  a  full-scale  assault  on  the  targets, 
would  enough  ordnance  and  l’Ol.  be  left  to  defend  Southeast  Asia  from  Chinese 
attack?  What  would  be  the  effects  of  each  of  the  four  patterns  of  attack  on  the 
North  Vietnamese  economy,  on  its  capacity  to  support  the  Pathct  Lao  and  the 
Viet  Cong,  and  on  its  ability  to  enlarge  North  Vietnamese  military  forces  in 
South  Vietnam  and  Laos'?  And  finally,  if  the  destruction  of  the  ninety-four 
targets  failed  to  stifle  Hanoi's  will  to  wage  war.  what  course  of  action  was 
feasible?  These  were  tough  questions  indeed.*0 

In  Saigon  on  September  3  a  fifteen-man  leadership  committee  replaced  the 
ruling  triumvirate  and  picked  Khanh  as  acting  premier  and  Minh  as  chairman. 

A  short  time  later.  Ambassador  Taylor.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara,  and  .ICS  Chait  man  Wheeler  gathered  to  weigh  courses 
of  action  lor  the  United  States.  The  group  sharply  revised  Bundy's  prior  outline 
of  graduated  pressures.  The  members  agreed  that  the  Saigon  government  would 
be  too  weak  for  two  or  three  months  for  the  United  States  to  take  any  major  and 
deliberate  action  risking  escalation.  The  communists  were  not  likely  to  provoke 
the  United  States.  But  Saigon  should  be  assisted  to  show  that  the  United  States 
was  serious  in  its  aims,  while  keeping  risks  low  and  under  control.  American 
naval  patrols  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  suspended  after  the  Maddox  affair,  could  be 
resumed.  The  patrols  ought  to  stay  outside  the  twelve-mile  limit  and  be  clearly 
divorced  from  the  South  Vietnamese  covert  operations,  which  should  concen¬ 
trate  on  maritime  raids.  South  Vietnamese  air  and  ground  operations,  linked  to 
air  strikes  by  Laotian  pilots  in  the  panhandle,  should  begin.  Lastly,  the  United 
States  should  be  alert  to  answer  an  attack  upon  American  personnel  ora  special 
enemy  action  against  Vietnam.  Yet  it  should  not  deliberately  provoke  an  incident 
to  justify  a  retaliation. 

These  proposals  went  to  the  President  and  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  On 
September  8  Gcnetal  LcMtty  told  the  chiefs  that  the  courses  of  action  did  not 
convey  a  clear  and  positive  signal  to  Hanoi  of  U.S.  resolution.  Gen.  Wallace  M. 
Greene.  Jr..  Marine  Corps  Commandant,  sided  with  !  May  for  he  also  thought 
that  the  ninety-four  targets  should  be  bombed.  T  he  nc.si  day,  McNamara  and 
Wheeler  talked  about  the  Joint  Chiefs'  feelings.  They  saw  the  danger  to  be  drastic 
American  action  triggering  a  strong  reaction  that  the  Saigon  regime  could  not 
meet.” 

President  Johnson  accepted  the  more  cautious  course  on  September  10.  He 
ordered  U.S.  naval  patrols  to  be  resumed. covert  operations  to  be  reviewed,  and 
talks  with  the  Laotian  government  to  be  opened  on  limited  air  and  ground 
operations  in  the  panhandle.  But  the  first  order  of  business  was  shoring  up  the 
Saigon  government." 


THE  GULF  OF  TONKIN  INCIDENT 


American  attempts  to  do  so  met  with  slight  success.  On  September  1 3  the  IV 
Corps  commando  started  a  coup.  Proclaiming  that  Khan  It  had  caoitulatcd  to 
Buddhist  and  student  demands,  he  led  armored  elements  into  Saigon,  occupied 
public  buildings,  and  disarmed  the  national  police.  The  Vietnamese  Aii  Force 
stayed  loyal  to  Khanhand  made  a  show  of  force  against  the  coup.  The  U.S.  State 
Department  announced  firm  support  for  Khanh.  The  rebellious  Ibices  then 
witluliew.  Khanh  carried  out  sweeping  changes  among  his  military  commanders, 
and  appointed  a  High  National  Council  of  seventeen  civilians  to  draft  a  constitu¬ 
tion  and  designate  a  civil  chief  of  state.  Outwardly,  this  seemed  a  step  toward 
stabilizing  the  government.  By  October  I.  however.  American  intelligence  esti¬ 
mated  scant  nnpiovcment.  Meanwhile,  pacification  efforts  virtually  collapsed 
because  the  paralyzed  military  staff  in  Saigon  could  not  reach  decisions.'4 

As  President  Johnson  desiied.  U.S.  destroyers  Morion  and  Edwards 
entered  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  on  patrol.  During  the  night  of  September  17. 
however,  the  ships  reported  and  fired  on  radar  contacts.  A:  Joint  Chief's  direc¬ 
tion.  C’lNCPAC  called  for  sizable  reprisal  air  attacks  on  North  Vietnam. 
Targets  and  weapons  were  changed  scvcial  time.-.,  and  the  2d  Air  Division 
command  post  was  swamped  with  ordeis  and  counterordns.  In  the  end.  the  air 
attacks  were  canceled  because  the  Navy  could  not  be  abso’utely  sure  that  Notth 
Vietnamese  action  had  actually  occurred.  The  Joint  Chiefs  next  enjoined 
C1NCPAC  to  be  ready  to  execute  immediate  air  strikes  against  preselected 
targets  when  naval  patrols  were  in  the  gulf.  C1NCPAC  dictated  that  U.S.  jets  at 
Da  Nang  and  Bien  Hoa  be  alerted  for  attacking  Phuc  Yen  airfield.  When  a 
SAC  RB-47  was  committed  to  weekly  electronic  intelligence  flights  over  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin,  the  naval  patrols  were  abandoned." 

It  began  to  appear  that  unless  the  United  States  assumed  a  more  direct  role 
in  the  struggle,  the  situation  would  go  out  of  control. 
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General  Mooie.  the  2d  Air  Division  commandei.  counted  Cieneial  West- 
moteland  as  the  biggest  "booster"  of  tactical  air  support  ii  Vietnam.1  But 
Westmorland's  requests  for  mote  air  tesouices  in  mid- 1964  hewed  to  Army 
aviation  doctrine.  He  asked  foi  a  fourth  C- 1 23  squadron  (sixteen  planes)  to  take 
cate  of  “wholesale"  supply  under  the  Southeast  Asia  Mihtaiy  Airlift  System,  a 
second  Aimv  C'V-2  Caribou  company  to  handle  "letad"  dehveiics  within  the 
corps  aieas.  two  new  Army  helicopter  companies  numbering  seventy  UH-IBs 
(some  foi  command  use.  otheis  for  gunships).  and  two  additional  airmobile 
platoons  with  twenty  UH-IBs.  Among  the  forty-eight  bundled  pet  sonnet  in  the 
package  weie  forty  air  liaison  officer  and  forwaid  «ir  controller  teams. 

PACAF  understood  and  agteed  to  the  need  for  the  C- 1 23  squadron,  in  light 
of  Viet  Cong  success  in  attacking  surface  tiansportation.  But  an  extra  Canbou 
company  seemed  unnecessary,  if  the  CV-2s  already  in  Vietnam  weie  put  under 
central  control  of  the  airlift  system  foi  common  use.  Geneial  Lc  May  disliked  the 
Moore-Oden  position  of  “complementary”  needs  for  armed  helicopters  and 
tactical  air.  He  objected  strongly  to  helicopter  gunships.  Despite  the  Air  Foice 
chief's  contention  that  stnkc  aircraft  gave  moie  firepowci.  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  on  August  7,  1964.  appioved  Westnioieland's  list  of  requirements.  '' 

Three  days  later,  a  Royal  Austialian  Air  Foice  detachment  of  six  Caubous 
arrived  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  and  went  under  control  of  the  airlift  system.  But  the  new 
Army  Caribou  company  reaching  Vietnam  in  September  remained  outside 
systematic  control.  The  Air  Force  Reserve  furnished  the  fresh  squadion  ol 
C- 1 23s.  tlie  planes  llown  to  Ian  Son  Nhut  in  mid-Scptembei  by  rotating 
replacement  crews.  In  early  Octobei  the  19th  Air  Commando  Squadron  (  I  roop 
Cat  tier)  was  formed  and  assigned  to  the  315th  Troop  Canicr  Group.' 

in  August  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  forwarded  General  I.eMay  s  ques¬ 
tion  on  the  comparative  merits  ol  tactical  air  and  armed  helicopters.  General 
Westmoreland.  M  ACV  commander,  responded  and  asserted  that  the  latter  had 
numerous  advantages  over  strike  aiicraft  support.  Geneial  Moore  took  excep¬ 
tion  and  argued  that  many  of  the  alleged  benefits  were  invalid.  Continuing 
discussions  consumed  a  lot  of  staff  eneigy  that  might  bettei  have  gone  to  the 
combat  situation.4 

Westmoreland  did  not  neglect  tactical  aviation,  even  though  he  heartily 
endorsed  armed  helicopters.  l;or  the  first  time.  M  ACV  critiques  of  Vietnamese 
ground  operations  pointed  out  missed  opportunities  for  tactical  air  support.  F  oi 
example,  in  Piui  Yen  Province  on  August  19.  thiee  battalions  attacked  about  five 
hundred  Viet  Cong  without  once  calling  for  strike  aircraft.  This,  MACV  com¬ 
mented.  was  “the  major  fault”  of  the  operation.' 

Past  counterinsurgency  experts  had  viewed  air  strikes  as  impeding  pacifica¬ 
tion.  Then  Leon  Gome,  an  analyst  with  The  RAND  Corporation,  interviewed 
Viet  Cong  prisoners  and  concluded  that  the  adverse  effects  weie  far  less  than 
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assumed.  He  further  found  that  since  the  Viet  Cong  wctc  on  the  lookout  for 
strike  aiictaft,  they  feated  even  liaison  planes.'’ 

Yet  MACV  desired  more  helicopters  because  str  ke  aircraft  and  liaison 
planes  were  too  few,  a  shortage  seen  by  General  Moore  as  the  most  important 
limiting  factoi  m  the  USAF  effort. 7  Due  to  tiaining  demands,  only  eignt  of  the 
twenty-nine  A- 1  Es  of  the  1st  Ail  Commando  Squadion  were  on  hand  for  twelve 
combat  sorties  a  day.  An  aveiage  of  just  thirty  Vietnamese  A-l  Hs  were  available 
for  thirty-five  to  forty-five  combat  sorties.’’  Fight  aircraft  of  the  1st  Air  Com¬ 
mando  Squadron  clashed,  at  least  two  due  to  enemy  ground  fiie.  These  A-l  Fs 
weie  shot  down  on  the  night  of  September  23.  when  silhouetted  by  flaies  while 
making  a  low-level  napalm  pass.1* 

Genet al  Mooie  had  pioposed  in  August  that  the  Vietnamese  be  given  a  fifth 
and  a  sixth  A-l  H  squadron,  and  he  asked  that  the  B-57  and  F-100  jets  at  Bien 
Hoa  and  Da  Nang  be  used  within  the  country.  MACV  and  the  JCS  conctn  red. 
When  the  Joint  Chiefs  took  up  in  September  the  mattei  of  lagging  tactical  air 
support,  they  suggested  usingjets  but  President  Johnson  was  unwilling  to  do  so. 
To  up  USAF  sorties.  Ambassador  Taylor  advocated  deleting  the  need  fora  bona 
fide  Vietnamese  trainee  pilot  aboard  an  A-l  E  during  a  combat  mission.  Perhaps, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  said.  USAF  A-l  Es  could  fly  combat  while  carryinga  Vietnamese 
observer  if  a  pilot  was  not  on  hand.  Although  at  fust  “entiiely  negative." 
Sect  clary  McNamara  on  September  25  agreed  to  permit  A-IF  combat  opera¬ 
tions  with  a  Vietnamese  obseivet  or  student  pilot  aboaid. 

The  JCS  (tied  again  to  allow  USAF  crews  to  respond  to  immediate  and 
emergency  air  requests.  But  Ambassador  Tayloi  still  lesisted  openingthedoorto 
wider  use  .a  American  ciews.  and  McNamaia  agreed.  In  mid-October  the  Joint 
Chiefs  authorized  A-IEs  to  engage  in  combat  with  a  Vietnamese  pilot  oi 
observer  aboard.  For  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  they  recommended  a  fifth  A-l  II 
squadronin  May  1 965  and  a. sixth  in  October  1965.  Until  then,  two  USAF  A-IF 
units  were  icquiicd  in  the  country. 

During  October-Deccmber  1964  the  34th  Tactical  Group  and  the  Vietnam¬ 
ese  Air  Force  slightly  expanded  thcii  strike  aiicraft.  Otgani/cd  under  the  34th 
Group  on  October  12.  the  USAF  602d  Fighter  Commando  Squadron  began  to 
build  in  both  personnel  and  planes.  The  520th  or  fouith  Vietnamese  lighter 
squadron,  formed  at  Bien  Hoa  in  October,  prepaied  to  move  to  the  new  Can  Tho 
a  u  field. 

In  December  the  34th  Group  flew  about  fifty  A-l  sorties  a  day.  seventeen  of 
them  available  for  combat.  The  planes  performed  admirably  on  strike  missions 
but  proved  hard  to  maintain,  chiefly  due  to  inflight  engine  failures.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  nonetheless  kept  eighty  percent  of  the  aircraft  operational.  In  contrast,  the 
Vietnamese  could  muster  only  fifty-eight  percent.  Forcxample.  the  5 16th  Fighter 
Squadron  at  Da  Nang  had  fifteen  aircraft  but  its  sortie  rate  was  about  six  per  day. 

The  520th  Fighter  Squadron  flew  a  few  missions  in  December,  but  construc¬ 
tion  lagged  at  Can  Tho  (later  called  Binh  I  huy)  and  the  field  was  insecure  at 
night.  Beginning  December  20  the  squadron  daily  deployed  a  detachment  of  five 
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(Top)  B-57  Canberra  bomber 

(Center)  A  rocket  pod  attached  to  the 
wing  pylon  of  an  E-100  Super  Sabre  at 
Da  Nang 

(Bottom)  Australian  Caribou  aircraft  at 
Tan  Son  Nhut.  on  hand  to  aid  in 
aircraft  support  missions,  August  to. 
1964 
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A-l  Hs  to  Binh  Tluiy.  The  pilots  were  on  call  for  missions  until  they  returned  to 
Bien  Hoa  just  before  nightfall. 

The  expansion  of  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  was  supported  by  adequate 
aiiciaft  delivery  and  aircrew  training.  It  suffered  from  troubles  in  training 
maintenance  men.  owing  in  part  to  shortages  of  ground  support  and  handling 
equipment.  The  Vietnamese  borrowed  a  few  dollies,  loading  hoists,  and  other 
equipment  from  the  34th  Tactical  Group.  Only  main  bases  like  Bien  Hoa  owned 
these  items,  which  hardly  helped  the  situation  at  forward  bases." 

On  August  8.  at  the  height  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  crisis.  PACAF  issued  orders 
inactivating  the  19th  Tactical  Air  Support  Squadron  as  had  earlier  been 
planned.12  General  Westmoreland  expressed  surprise  to  Admiral  Sharp  and 
asked  to  retain  the  unit.  In  lieu  of  giving  the  0- 1  liaison  planes  to  the  Vietnamese 
1 16th  Liaison  Squadron  as  contemplated.  Westmoreland  proposed  the  purchase 
of  U-I7A  aircraft  to  equip  that  unit.  On  September  25  Defense  Secretary 
McNam;  ra  approved. 1 

The  19th  Tactical  Air  Suppori  Squadron  was  reactivated  at  Bien  Hoa  on 
October  31.  MACV  recommended  thirty  more  planes  for  it  and  each  of  the  four 
Vietnamese  liaison  units  as  well.1* 

The  reversal  of  the  earlier  phaseout  decision  left  the  squadron  in  limbo. 
Until  pipeline  support  could  be  restored,  the  34th  Tactical  Group  possessed 
twenty-four  0- 1  s  and  twelve  liaison  pilots,  three  of  whom  were  about  to  complete 
their  tours.  A  detachment  of  0-1  Fs  stayed  at  Bien  Hoa  to  train  newly  graduated 
Vietnamese  pilots  arriving  from  Nlut  Trang.  Ten  0- 1  Fs.  with  liaison  officers  and 
forward  controllers,  went  under  the  air  support  operations  centers. " 

The  USAF  controller  with  the  14th  Regiment  at  Tra  Vinh  was  Capt.  Lloyd 
E.  Lewis.  When  he  received  an  0-1  and  a  Vietnamese  observer  in  September,  he 
began  to  fly  day-long  surveillance  missions  coordinated  with  the  Vinh  Binh 
province  commander.  The  icstilt  was  an  appreciable  decline  in  Viet  Cong 
activity.  Friendly  ground  action  became  more  productive  as  did  interdiction 
laigeting  and  air  strikes.1'’ 

In  September  William  B.  Graham  and  Aaron  H.  Katz  of  RAND  studied  the 
use  of  USAF  liaison  officers  and  forward  air  conti oilers  on  constant  visual 
reconnaissance  and  strike  control.  The  two  analysts  gathered  data  for  a  new 
concept  they  called  the  “Single  Integrated  Attack  Team. "The  idea  was  presented 
in  Saigon.  Hawaii. and  Washington  in  October  and  next  in  a  RAND  report.  The 
theory  favored  small  and  closely  coordinated  air  and  ground  strike  forces  as  the 
best  counterinsurgency  weapon.  0-1  crews  were  to  carry  out  continuous  and 
extensive  airborne  surveillance  and  strike  control.  They  would  work  with  Special 
Forces  ground  teams  of  about  eighty  men,  who  weie  to  hold  the  Viet  Cong 
groups  long  enough  for  strike  aircraft  to  sweep  in.  Unfortunately,  the  concept 
was  better-suited  to  an  insurgency  in  its  initial  stages  than  to  the  field  warfare  the 
Viet  Cong  were  starting  to  wage.1’ 

Meanwhile,  General  Khanh  had  embarked  on  a  general  shakeup  following 
the  abortive  coup  against  him  in  September.  His  sweeping  personnel  changes  in 
the  Joint  Geneiai  Staff  and  among  the  field  commanders  produced  officers 
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unfamiliai  with  the  an  icquest  .system.  To  explain  the  system's  features,  a  team 
from  the  USA  I-  Ait -Ground  Opeiations  School  completed  a  counity  wide  circuit 
in  October  and  November.  But  all  attempts  to  pcisuadethe  Vietnamese  to  assign 
sufficient  workers  to  the  request  net.  to  dispetse  0- 1  As  to  forwaid  locations,  and 
to  let  others  besides  Vietnamese  air  obsetvers  maik  targets  wete  fruitless.  The 
field  commanders  refused  to  be  bypassed  in  requests  for  air  strikes.  Neither  the 
Vietnamese  Air  Force  nor  ground  commanders  were  willing  to  assume  tesponsi- 
bility  under  civil  law  for  mistakes  that  the  other  might  make  in  marking  targets. 
Strike  pilots  tefrained  from  accepting  targets  unless  a  Vietnamese  air  observei 
designated  them.  And  deploying  0-1  As  to  forward  and  remote  airstrips  meant 
danger  from  guerrillas,  logistic  difficulties,  and  loss  of  command  control."' 

Despite  these  drawbacks.  Secretary  McNamara  in  November  approved  a 
fifth  and  sixth  fighter  squadron  for  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force.  He  authoti/cd 
building  the  Vietnamese  liaison  squadrons  to  thirty  aircraft  each,  by  delivet  ies  of 
sixty-eight  0-1  As  and  U-l7Asfrom  Match  through  May  1965.  He  said  he  would 
probably  go  along  with  General  Westmoreland  s  request  to  give  the  19th  Tactical 
Air  Support  Squadron  thiity  0-1  Fs.  However,  he  wanted  to  postpone  his 
decision  until  the  political  climate  in  Saigon  imptoved.'1' 

The  continuous  surveillance  concept  could  not  be  properly  set  in  motion 
during  the  winter  of  1964-65.  due  to  the  dearth  of  USA  F  and  Vietnamese  airci  aft 
and  forward  aircontrollcrs.  By  December  the  19th  Tactical  Air  Suppoit  Squad¬ 
ron  was  down  to  seven  airmen  and  nine  pilots,  when  it  received  eight  single- 
engine  pilots  who  needed  to  be  checked  out  in  ()-ls.  The  Vietnamese  liaison 
squadrons  owned  only  sixty  of  120  authorized  0-IAs  and  U-l7As.  In  the  II 
Corps  there  were  just  four  0-1  controllers  on  hand.20 

In  compensation  USAF  research  and  development  had  turned  out  some 
new  weapons  that  TACs  Special  Air  Warfare  Center  had  tested.  A  munitions 
survey  team  visiting  Vietnam  thought  that  these  weapons  and  new  techniques 
ought  to  teplacc  older  munitions  and  methods.21 

The  hazards  of  Viet  Cong  ground  fire  to  low-flying  aircraft,  particulaily 
those  on  napalm  runs,  demanded  a  different  approach  to  hamlet  defense. 
Fragmentation  clusters  replaced  napalm  on  night  flare-assisted  missions.  Fight¬ 
ers  delivered  the  clusters  from  a  dive  to  shave  the  time  they  were  silhouetted  In 
fla  relight.’2 

I  he  1st  Combat  Application  Group  at  F.glin  Air  Foice  base  had  devised  and 
tested  a  three-gun  side-filing  installation  in  a  C-47.  The  Air  Stall  called  foi 
operational  testing  of  these  rapid-fire  7.62-mm  Gatling  guns  (miniguns),  eithei 
affixed  to  the  racks  of  an  A- 1  or  mounted  and  fired  from  the  side  cargo  doors  of 
an  orbiting  C-47.  In  September  Mk-44  Lazy  Dog  ficc-falling  finned  bullets  weie 
approved  for  use  in  Vietnam.  The  Lazy  Dog  worked  we.lat  fust  but  not  tn  tenant 
covered  with  heavy  giowtli.  The  fins  of  the  small  piojectilcs  easily  bent  out  ol 
shape  when  loaded  into  the  dispensers  from  which  thev  were  dropped.  This 
caused  the  missiles  to  tumble  and  lose  their  impact.  Moreover,  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  pattern  ol  the  falling  projectiles  weie  erratic.  Cleaily.  Lazy  Dog  was  no 
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substitute  for  napalm  when  enemy  and  fiiendly  troops  were  fairly  close  to  each 
other.2'  Other  new  weapons  also  proved  not  cntiiely  reliable.24 

1  ests  by  the  1st  Combat  Application  Group  vended  that  it  was  desirable  to 
modify  the  C-47  with  lateral-firing  miniguns.  Still  PACAF  and  TAC  were 
leluctant  to  employ  the  minigun-cqtiippcd  plane  in  combat.  They  deemed  it 
obsolete,  vulnerable  to  gtound  fire,  and  unable  to  perfoim  as  well  as  strike 
aircraft. 

lo  Gen.  John  P.  McConnell.  Air  Foice  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  (who  would 
succeed  Geneial  LeMay  as  Chief  on  Februaiy  I.  1965)  an  armed  C-47  was  a 
highly  specialized  weapon  for  use  solely  in  areas  of  light  ground  fine.  The  aircraft 
could  fly  long  night  aieit  missions  and  leact  swiftly  to  surprise  attacks.  Circling 
above  small-arms  range,  it  could  pin  down  the  enemy  un.il  fighters  got  there.  The 
armed  C-47  would  help  offset  the  shortage  of  strike  aircraft  and  the  inefficiency 
of  night  fighter  airborne  aleits. 

Following  a  Novcmbei  2  briefing  on  the  armed  C-47.  Geneial  I.eMay 
ordered  a  combat  evaluation  that  got  under  way  in  early  December.  A  test  team 
led  by  Maj.  Ronald  W.  Teriy  fitted  two  C-47s  of  the  34th  Tactical  Group  with 
miniguns.  These  aiicraft  were  an  instant  success  against  enemy  troops  in  the 
open.  Using  an  improvised  gunsight  and  putting  the  plane  s  wing  down  in  a 
"plyon  8"  turn,  the  pilot  could  diiect  file  from  the  three  miniguns  mounted  in  the 
lelt-hand  cargo  dooi.  When  fired  togcthei.  they  spewed  18.000  rounds-per- 
mmute  into  a  space  about  the  size  of  a  football  field.  An  aerial  gunner  cleared 
jams  and  reloaded  the  weapons  in  flight.  While  the  small-caliber  bullets  were 
easily  deflected  in  wooded  stictchcs.  the  AC-47  gunships  were  outstanding  for 
night  tort  and  hamlet  defense.  Awed  by  the  stream  of  tracers,  the  Viet  Cong 
spoke  of  the  new  "lay  gun”  turned  upon  them.2' 

Integrated  air  reconnaissance  fully  responsive  to  usets'  needs  did  not 
develop  in  1964.  And  the  absence  ol  a  coordinated  leconnaissancc-intelligencc- 
target  system  was  a  sei  ions  defect.  The  main  stumbling  block  was  the  splintering 
of  air  reconnaissance  in  and  out  of  the  country.  Many  elements  were  involved, 
but  the  stateside  IJSAF  Tact  tea1  Air  Reconnaissance  Center  placed  most  of  the 
blame  on  the  shoitage  of  keen  and  influential  senior  Air  Force  officeis  in 
Vietnam  2(' 

By  uulv  1964  the  reconnaissance  assets  of  2d  Air  Division  had  consisted  of 
six  Able  Mable  RF-IOIs.  two  experimental  infraied  RB-57s.  two  experimental 
mtiared  FB-26s,  and  two  night  photo  RB-26Cs.  plus  the  13th  Reconnaissance 
'technical  Squadron  (formerly  a  photo  processing  cell).  All  operated  under 
Detachment  1. 33d  I  actieal  Group,  but  suppoiled  the  2d  Air  Division  diiectorof 
intelligence.2’ 

I  une  and  again  Col.  Haivey  F..  Henderson.  2d  Aii  Division  deputy  com¬ 
mando.  had  suggested  that  all  these  lesouiccs  be  brought  into  a  tactical  recon¬ 
naissance  squadion.  I  o  do  so.  however,  would  have  exceeded  the  Air  Foice 's 
auihonzed  unit  loicc  levels.  Mirionng  tite  talk  of  phasing  out  the  American 
foiccs  from  Vietnam,  planneis  progiammcd  a  decline  in  U.S.  reconnaissance. 
Fuithermoie  the  Vietnamese  716th  Composite  Reconnaissance  Squadron 
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(Upper  right)  AtC  Leonard  A  Rowe 
boresights  a  50-calibor  nose  gun  on  a 
B-26 


(Lower  right)  SSgt  Harold  Inman  inspects 
the  links  on  50-caliber  ammunition  belt  for 
a  B-26 

(Center)  An  AC-47  aircraft  at  Tan  Son 
Nhut 


(Bottom)  A  7  62  minigun  mounted  in  an 
AC-47 
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with  three  RC-47s  and  eighteen  RT-28s.  together  with  plioto  processing  cells  in 
the  corps  tactical  /ones  was  becoming  operational  Except  lor  problems  in 
camera  installation,  this  squadron  was  making  solid  progress.  As  the  716th 
leached  its  projected  goal  in  early  1964  of  374  sorties  a  month,  the  Able  (viable 
RF-I0!s  were  to  depart  along  with  six  Army  Mohawk  armed  photo-reeon- 
naissanee  planes.21* 

Unforeseen  events  buffeted  the  projections.  The  U-2  aircraft  from  Bien  Hoa 
Hew  very  high  altitude  photo  missions  over  Southeast  Asia.  Film  Irom  these 
Rights  swamped  the  13th  Reconnaissance  Technical  Squadron,  which  had  to  call 
upon  other  PACAF.  SAC.  and  Navy  facilities  in  the  Philippines  and  Japan. 
Unfortunately  the  U-2  photography,  needed  for  national  strategic  planning,  had 
slight  value  for  tactical  users.29  Moreover,  the  wing-stress  weakness  ol  the  B-26 
led  to  the  removal  of  the  RB-26s  from  Vietnam  at  the  close  ol  Maich  1964. 
diminishing  night  photo  coverage.  At  the  same  time,  the  Vietnamese  reconnais¬ 
sance  program  ran  into  technical  snags.  The  improved  RC-47  inflated  photo 
systems  were  operational  in  April  and  could  locate  the  enemy  by  heat-source 
imageiy.  But  MACV  intelligence  could  not  use  this  information  because  proce¬ 
dures  had  not  been  worked  out  to  exploit  the  infrared  photography. 

Two  things  were  to  alter  sharply  the  whole  reconnaissance  program  the 
U.S.  decision  in  May  to  begin  air  reconnaissance  over  Laos,  and  Secretary 
McNamara’s  orders  to  retrain  Vietnamese  RT-28  pilots  for  a  fourth  A- 1  IT 
squadron.  Six  more  USAF  RF-l()ls  arrived  to  augment  the  six  Able  Mable 
aircraft. "  All  RT-28s  wetc  removed  from  the  Vietnamese  716th  Squadron,  and 
three  RC-47s  were  assigned  to  the  Vietnamese  43d  Transport  Group.  After  a 
few  transport  missions,  the  RC-47s  were  restored  to  photo  duty  in  the  III  and  IV 
Corps.  ' 

m  midycarthe  RF-IOIs  commenced  Hying  out  of  Tan  Son  Nhut  o\er  Laos. 
Yet  authorized  occasional  night  photography  and  infiarcd  reconnaissance  were 
out  oi  the  question.  The  two  RC-47s  lot  this  work  had  no  self-contained 
navigation  systems  (chiefly  terrain  clearance  radar),  and  mountains  and  uncer¬ 
tain  weather  made  the  flights  too  hazardous.  The  Air  Force  set  up  delivery  of  two 
more  RC-47s  with  doppler  navigation  and  inflight  readout  infrared  sensors. 
These  planes  could  not  be  modified  and  in  place  until  December  1964. 14 

General  Harris.  PACAF  commander,  pressed  for  low-level  reconnaissance 
to  secure  more  detailed  coverage  for  tactical  arr  operations.  Admiral  Sharp  had 
no  hope  of  obtaining  blanket  approval  for  these  flights,  due  to  their  danger  to 
low-flying  planes.  CINCPAC  needed  to  justify  each  mission  to  officials  in 
Washington  on  a  case-by-case  basis." 

As  the  photo-reconnaissance  workload  grew  in  South  Vietnam,  PACAF' 
sent  six  more  RF-IOIs  to  Tan  Son  Nhut.  Another  six  RF-IOIs  that  had  been 
dispatched  to  Kadena  in  the  wake  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  crisis  also  assisted.  The 
Vietnamese  RC-47s  continued  their  coverage  in  the  III  and  IV  Corps,  two 
Vietnamese  aircrews  being  permanently  assigned  to  reconnaissance.  Requests 
for  photography  forwarded  straight  to  air  support  operations  centers  markedly 
increased. v’ 
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Since  photo  teconnaissanee  could  not  capture  rapidly  shitting  gueirilla 
operations,  interest  in  other  air  reconnaissance  techniques  quickened.  Anborne 
ladio  direction  finding  held  promise,  and  the  Army's  3d  Radio  Research  Unit 
operated  thiee  assorted  airciaft.  I  hese  planes  furnished  impoi  tant  intelligence  of 
the  Viet  Cong  order  of  battle,  but  they  could  not  make  precise-enough  fixes  of 
enemy  radio  tiansmitters  to  permit  air  taigcting. 

In  the  United  States  the  Air  l-oice  tested  a  C-47  (later  an  EC-47)  that  could 
plot  the  location  ol  a  ten-watt  radio  transmitter  within  one  degree  at  a  range  of 
twenty-five  nautical  miles.  In  Januaiy  1964  PACAF  requested  seven  C-47s  fitted 
with  mot  e  sensitive  and  accurate  radio  direction  finders.  1 1  owes  er.  the  Air  l-oi ce 
delayed  approval  until  the  experimental  plane  could  be  tested  in  Vietnam. 
Conducted  during  February-.! une  1964.  the  tests  showed  the  tactical  advantage 
ol  equipment  that  gave  lines  of  position  to  an  enemy  transmitter  legaulless  of  the 
aircrafts  heading.  The  plane  could  fly  past  a  transmitter  without  levealing 
interest  in  it.  whereas  Aimy  geai  requited  a  series  of  head  beatings  on  the 
transmitter.  Yet  as  the  testing  boie  out.  the  C-47  diiection  finder  was  not 
sufficiently  sensitive  to  plot  the  very  low-power,  short-range  indios  used  by  the 
insurgents.' 

A  bettei  way  to  pinpoint  enemy  actions  seemed  to  be  inflated  leconnais- 
sance  sensots.  In  mid- 1 964,  while  two  USAE  RB-57s  waited  for  tactical  work. 
MACV  requested  two  Army  infiaicd-cquippcd  OV-ICs  to  help  cat  r\  out  visual 
and  photographic  night  suiveillance.  Genet al  Mooie  asked  why  the  Mohawks 
were  needed  when  the  RB-57s  were  there.  MACV  was  surpiised  that  an  infiarcd 
capability  was  alieady  on  hand,  but  pioceeded  to  justify  a  icquirement  for  four 
OV-ICs.  These  were  to  featuie  side-looking  airborne  ladar  and  inflated  sensots 
that  could  be  "read  out"  m  flight.  The  two  RB-57s  had  oldei  inlraied  sets, 
lequinng  film  to  be  developed  and  inteipieted  on  thegiound  alter  the  mission.  In 
December  the  Ait  Force  provided  two  extra  RB-57s  with  inflight  intiaied 
icadout.  The  older  RB-57s  vveie  retiofitted  with  newer  equipment  and  leturned 
to  service. 

Woid  ol  the  Mohawks  authorized  to  MACV  icached  Geneial  I.eMay.  He 
wanted  them  put  under  the  operational  control  ol  the  2d  Air  Division  as  pan  ol  a 
joint  eountei insui gency  leconnaissancc  task  force.  Geneial  Mooie  hoped  to  get 
authority  to  coordinate  al!  intiaied  leconnaissancc  lor  MACV.  but  Geneial 
Westmorland  favoied  :•  quite  dilfeient  control  anangcment.”' 

In  mid-1964  USAF  air  liaison  olficers  and  lorward  air  contiollcis  easily 
observed  Viet  Cong  activity.  Thcii  liaison  planes  flew  oven  enemy-held  areas 
during  the  day  and  even  moie  at  night,  when  the  gueirillas  kindled  flies  to  cook 
then  lood.  The  inflated  sensor  airciaft  had  the  mission  of  collecting  lieat- 
ladiating  intelligence.  Experimental  night  (lights  ol  the  RB-57s  produced 
intiaied  photos  with  "hot  spots."  These,  when  corielated  with  ground  intelli¬ 
gence.  confirmed  the  positions  ol  Viet  Cong  camps  in  Zones  C  and  D.  I  he 
mtiared  section  ol  the  13th  Reconnaissance  Technical  Squadron  processed  the 
results  ol  each  night’s  mliarcd  mission.  From  October  1964  on.  enemy  locations 
(usually  the  coordinates  of  the  cooking-lire  sites)  were  phoned  at  once  to  the 
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corps  tactical  operations  center.  Alter  collation  with  other  intelligence,  infrared 
mateiial  was  useful  for  aitilleiv  and  air  strikes. w 

While  the  RB-57s  were  in  test  during  July.  29  infrared  targets  were  requested 
and  21  were  completed.  With  one  more  R B-57  m  use  in  December,  there  weie 
261 1  eq  uests  tor  inflated  and  228  executed.  Most  inflated  coverage  was  in  the  III 
Corps.  To  exploit  both  visual  and  infrared  sightings,  the  2d  Air  Division  pro¬ 
posed  taiget  centeis  for  the  othei  corps.4" 

I  hese  centers  weie  to  funnel  information  and  needs  to  the  air  operations 
center,  which  would  coordinate  strike  aiicraft.  On  December  20.  1964.  however. 
MAC'V  formed  the  Central  Target  Analysis  and  Reseat ch  Center  at  Tan  Son 
Nhut  as  a  unit  of  M  ACV  .1-2  (Intelligence).  Its  main  mission  was  to  coordinate 
Army  and  Air  Force  infraied  reconnaissance.  The  center  set  up  units  at  the  corps 
headquaiteis.  and  they  were  responsive  to  MACV  .1-2.  Flights  by  RB-57s  and 
OV-ICs  pioved  invaluable.  By  January  1965  the  new  setup  was  absorbing  the 
entire  inlraied  capability  in  Vietnam.  In  February  there  weie  so  many  icquests 
for  RF-IOI  covet  age  that  the  1 3th  Reconnaissance  Technical  Squadron  was 
again  unable  to  handle  the  processing  load.  Chiefly  through  corielation  of 
mlrared  sensor  indications  with  other  intelligence,  the  center  identified  250 
possible  enemy  targets  in  two  months.  Included  wese  Viet  Cong  battalion  camps 
in  Plume  Tuy  Province  that  would  eventually  be  struck  by  B-57  jet  bombers.41 

Although  the  Air  Force  supported  the  MACV  program  to  improve  intelli¬ 
gence.  the  system  removed  contiol  ol  mftared  sorties  and  much  of  the  RF-IOI 
effoit  from  the  ait  opeiations  center.42  MACV  enjoyed  several  intelligence 
sources  that  by  law  could  not  be  disclosed  to  Vietnamese  agencies.  Consequently . 
the  Vietnamese  delayed  and  in  some  cases  refused  to  allow  strikes  against  targets 
so  generated.  The  Central  Target  Analysis  and  Reseaich  Center  worked  at 
ci oss- purposes  with  the  2d  Air  Division's  desite  to  develop  close  relations  with 
province  chiefs  for  intelligence  and  quick  air  targeting.4’ 

Had  the  MACV  system  been  staffed  with  more  IJSAF  targeting,  inter  pieta- 
tion.and  icconnaissance  officers,  they  might  have  produced  moieairstiikes.  But 
General  Westmoreland  tegauled  all  air  opeiations  as  support  loi  giound  troops 
and  ol  necessity  icsponsive  to  ground  commandos.  He  even  included  mteidic- 
tion.  a  normal  USAP  responsibility.  Hence  the  MACV  .1-2  had  the  principal  say 
on  how  air  icconnaissance  and  surveillance  rcsouices  were  to  be  used.  I  his  left 
the  2d  Air  Division  commander,  working  through  the  air  opeiations  cento,  with 
only  nominal  operational  control  over  icconnaissance  foices.  I  hese,  like  the 
aircraft  Hying  close  support  and  interdiction  in  South  Vietnam,  became  chiefly 
geated  to  ground  needs.44 

So  too  the  airlift.  Although  Genet al  I.eMay  preferred  to  has  e  C- 1 23  assault 
transports  used  in  tactical  operations  rather  than  as  logistic carrieis,  the  msecuie 
rail  and  road  net  imposed  great  stress  on  air.  At  times  U.S.  commanders  joked 
that  the  Vietnamese  army  refused  to  travel  on  the  ground  and  to  keep  toads  and 
tails  open  because  the  Air  Force  moved  cveiytlung  for  them.  The  adding  ol  air 
escort  for  tiams  and  convoys  did  little  to  lesirain  requests  lor  air  movements.4' 
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The  3 1 5th  Troop  Carrier  Group  at  Tan  Son  Nluit  operated  the  Southeast 
Asia  Airlift  System.  Its  transport  conttol  office  in  the  air  operations  center 
managed  common-use  airlift  in  South  Vietnam  and  Thailand.  Assigned  to  the 
315th  Air  Division  at  Tachikawa  Air  Base.  Japan,  the  group  came  under  M  ACV 
operational  control  exercised  by  the  2d  Air  Division. 

American  and  Vietnamese  forces  projected  monthly  airlift  requirements 
and  sent  them  to  the  Joint  Airlift  Allocation  Board  in  MACV  .1-4  (Logistics). 
The  board  in  fact  consisted  of  one  officer  in  the  .1-4  movements  branch.  He 
screened  and  processed  the  requests,  set  priorities,  and  with  the  Joint  General 
Staff  levied  the  requirements  on  the  ait  lift  units  by  monthly  increments. 

The  315th  Group  commander  also  served  as  director  of  air  transportation 
for  the  Southeast  Asia  Airlift  System.  In  theory  he  could  call  upon  the  forty-eight 
USAF  C- 1 23s  of  his  three  squadrons,  three  C-47s  of  the  1st  Air  Commando 
Squadron,  two  of  sixteen  U.S.  Army  CV-2B  Caribou  transports,  several  Viet¬ 
namese  C-47s.  and  two  Bristol  Type  170  transports  of  the  Royal  New  Zealand 
Air  Force  operating  in  Thailand.  Actually,  three  C- 1 23s  and  three  air  commando 
C-47s  were  kepi  on  station  at  NhaTrang  to  support  U.S.  Army  Special  Forces  at 
remote  spots.  A  "Fire  Brigade"  of  three  C-l  23s  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  and  one  at  Da 
Nang  stood  alert,  ready  to  respond  on  fifteen-minute  notice  to  the  need  for  a 
paratroop  drop  or  equivalent  emergency.  Besides,  two  C-l 23s  were  regularly 
allocated  for  service  in  Thailand.  And  the  Vietnamese  C-47s  were  usually  flying 
other  missions.46 

Col.  David  T.  Fleming,  commander  of  the  31 5th  Troop  Carrier  Group, 
depicted  the  airlift  system  as  a  hodgepodge  ol  badly  tackcd-togcther  elements, 
saturated  with  requirements.  The  sole  officer  on  the  Joint  Airlift  Allocation 
Board  could  not  possibly  screen  requests  for  validity.  Cargo  that  should  have 
gone  by  surface  transportation  was  airlifted,  and  cai  go  for  airlift  was  often  late  or 
absent  at  air  terminals.  Communications  for  keeping  tiack  of  transport  flights 
were  unreliable.  Aircraft  frequently  left  bases  empty  oi  partially  loaded.4’ 

The  great  demands  constantly  pushed  the  C-l  23s  above  their  piogrammcd 
sixty  hours  of  flying  time  a  month  per  aircraft.  They  were  wearing  out.  stressed 
by  landings  and  takeoffs  on  rough  fields.  By  May  1964  skin  wrinkles  appeared  on 
the  top  sides  ol  two  planes.  Further  inspection  at  Tan  Son  NJiut  disclosed  visible 
damage  on  all  thirty-seven  C-123s  that  had  been  in  Vietnam  for  nearly  three 
yea  Eleven  required  extensive  repairs.  Those  at  Da  Nang  m  the  theater  for  a 
year  had  minor  damage.  Airlift  funher  declined  when  three  C- 1 23s  went  to 
Thailand  in  July  to  join  the  two  on  station  there.  That  same  month,  two  U.S. 
Army  Caribous  were  lost  in  clashes. 

The  debut  in  August  of  six  CV-2B  Caribous  of  the  Royal  Australian  Air 
Force  helped  red: css  the  balance.  They  contributed  six  hundred  tons  of  short- 
range  airlift  a  month,  proving  that  all  the  Caribous  could  be  scheduled  and  used 
within  a  centralized  system.41* 

The  system  did  well  despite  its  shortcomings.  Over  the  first  half  of  1964.  the 
C-l  23s  bore  the  bulk  of  the  airlift  load.  They  airdropped  1.270  tons  of  supplies, 
moved  1.252  paratroopers  and  1 15  tons  of  materiel  in  assault  missions,  and  flew 
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239  night  flare  sorties  (dispensing  flares  1 19  times).  The  air  commando  C-47s 
airdropped  405  tons  of  cargo  and  flew  1.338  airlanded  resupply  missions  (2.010 
passengers  and  1,246  tons  ot  supplies).  As  a  rule  the  two  U.S.  Army  Caribous 
made  short  hauls.  They  flew  7.939  airlanded  sorties  (4.73 1  passengers  and  3.322 
tons  of  cargo).49 

The  three  USAF  C- 1 23s  and  the  three  air  commando  C-47sat  Nha  Trang 
delivered  about  1,500  tons  a  month  throughout  1964  to  the  scattered  fortified 
outposts  at  remote  sites  held  by  At  my  Special  Forces.  Cargo  loads  varied  from 
neatly  packed  bundles  to  bulky  and  unwieldy  rolls  of  concertina  wire,  sandbags, 
and  steel  stakes  —  frequently  a  mixture  of  all.  Landing  strips  at  the  forward 
locations  were  rough  and  drop  zones  hard  to  find,  especially  in  marginal  weather. 
Enemy  ground  fnc  made  low-altitude  approaches  dangerous.  During  1964  more 
C- 1 23s  were  hit  by  ground  fire  than  any  other  type  of  fixed-wing  aircraft.  Lt.  Col. 
Victor  N.  Curtis,  USAF  air  liaison  officer  at  Nha  Tiang,  spoke  of  the  C-47  and 
C- 1 23  crews  as  "some  of  the  most  professional  and  dedicated  people"  he  had  ever 
known.  The  Special  Forces  likewise  appreciated  the  air  supply.  They  lent  a  hand 
in  rigging  AN;  PRC-10  radios  aboard  the  transports  for  communications  with 
the  camps.  But  the  aircraft  commanders  commonly  relied  on  smoke  signals  to 
direct  landings  and  drops.  The  crews  manhandled  their  airdrop  cargo  in  a 
manner  reminiscent  of  World  War  II.50 

Through  the  autumn  of  1964.  the  C-I23s  and  C-47s  supporting  the  Special 
Forces  ran  serious  risks.  A  C-123  on  October  24  tried  to  resupply  an  outpost  in 
western  Quang  Due  Province  but  could  not  make  radio  contact.  The  plane 
wandered  over  the  Cambodian  border  and  was  shot  down  with  the  loss  of  all 
eight  crewmen.  In  December  half  of  the  310th  Troop  Carrier  Squadron  and 
seven  of  its  C- 1 23s  went  to  Nha  Trang  to  eplacc  the  C-47s.  which  were  with¬ 
drawn.  The  seven  C-I23s.an  Australian  CV-2.and  three  Army  CV-2s  supported 
the  Special  Forces.'1 

The  4,200  new  U.S.  field  advisors  that  General  Westmoreland  had  asked  for 
in  June  and  July  would  need  an  average  of  1,200  tons  of  airlift  each  month. 
Colonel  Fleming  therefore  requested  a  C-123  squadron  to  bring  his  total  to  four. 
Until  that  unit  arrived.  PACAF  committed  eleven  C- 1 30s  from  the  315th  Air 
Division  to  the  airlift  in  South  Vietnam.  These  planes  worked  off  the  backlog  of 
air  cargo  at  tnc  major  terminals.  The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  crisis  in  August  had 
triggered  a  hurried  deployment  of  USAF  units  into  South  Vietnam  and  Thai¬ 
land.  The  3 15th  Division,  aided  by  three  TAC  C-130  squadrons  of  the  Composite 
Air  Strike  Force,  handled  these  movements.  The  division's  Detachment  3  at 
Clark  Air  Base  functioned  as  the  movement  control  center.52 

In  1962  Ranch  Hand  C-l  23s  had  flown  a  series  of  defoliation  missions  in 
South  Vietnam.  (See  Chapter  X.)  The  results  led  the  Joint  Chiefs  to  c  include  in 
April  1963  that  aerial  spraying  of  herbicides  had  military  value  to  kill  the  f  oliage 
concealing  the  enemy  and  to  destroy  his  crops.  'Ihc  Kennedy  administration 
granted  :oint  authority  to  the  U.S.  Am  lassadorand  MACV  to  order  defoliation 
spraying.  But  it  cleared  no  U.S.  crews  and  aircraft  for  spray  missions  against  Viet 
Cong  crops.  Specific  approval  for  each  crop-dcst ruction  target  had  to  come  from 
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Washington.  The  chemicals  worked  best  in  the  wet  season  when  the  vegetation 
was  actively  glowing.  Ranch  Hand  therefore  waited  until  June  and  July  1963 
beloie  clearing  growth  from  the  Saigon  to  Da  l.at  powerline  and  canals  in  the  Ca 
Man  Peninsula.  I  lus  and  other  spraying  over  the  year  improved  the  view  and 
i educed  cover  lor  hostile  ambush  operations.  There  vets  eighty-seven  square 
kilomcteis  defoliated  thioughout  1963.  computed  to  twenty  in  1962." 

In  January  1964  the  U.S.  Army  division  advisois  were  allowed  to  make 
widei  use  ol  aerial  spray  around  depots,  airfields,  and  outposts.  They  could  also 
approve  hand-spray  operations  against  enemy  ci ops.  Warnings  had  to  go  out  to 
the  civilian  population  bet  ore  spraying.  In  consequence  the  Ranch  Hand  C-I23s. 
Hying  at  ISO  feet,  were  exposed  to  enemy  ground  fire.  In  1962  and  1963  the 
aveiagc  numbei  of  lots  on  each  spray  plane  per  mission  was  four  small-arms 
bullets.  The  risk  rose  in  1964  as  spray  flights  treated  areas  totally  dominated  bv 
the  Viet  Cong.  On  April  30  a  Ranch  Hand  aircraft  ran  into  .50-ealiber  fire  that 
wounded  the  copilot  and  tore  forty  holes  m  the  plane.  Fighters  regularly  escorted 
spray  missions  and  struck  the  areas  from  which  the  C- 1 23s  took  ground  fire. 

The  Ranch  Hand  C-l  23s  staged  to  Da  Nang  in  May  and  June  1964.  T  hey 
set  about  spraying  the  elephant  glass  and  othei  vegetation  that  shclteied  the 
enemy  along  the  toads  in  the  A  Shau-A  l.uoi  valley  and  other  a  teas  near  the 
Laotian  border.  Completed  quickly  before  the  Viet  Cong  could  fully  react,  these 
flights  sustained  just  four  hits  in  the  course  of  twenty-six  sorties.  On  five  spray 
missions  in  111  Corps  during  May.  C-l 23s  were  struck  fifteen  times  by  ground 
fire.  On  two  occasions  MACV  suspended  operations  where  heavy  firing 
pcisistcd/4 

Ranch  Hand  functioned  on  temporary  duty  until  July  1964.  supported  by 
the  Tactical  Air  Command.  Then  the  three  spray  C-l 23  s  and  their  specialised 
crews  became  Detachment  I  of  the  315th  T  roop  Carrier  Group,  permanently 
assigned  to  PACAF.  T  hough  Vietnamese  helicopters  and  ground  troops  had 
sprayed  ctops  in  1962  and  1963.  no  American  aircraft  or  personnel  had  been 
permitted  to  take  part  in  crop  destiuction  prior  to  1964. 

On  July  29.  1964,  Ambassador  Taylor  received  the  authority  to  approve 
crop-destiuction  opeiations  without  first  relet  ring  them  to  Washington.  In  May 
VN'AF  helicopteis  had  tesumed  ctop  destruction  but  vveic  unable  to  spray  crops 
in  certain  areas.  Taylor  therefore  directed  Ranch  Hand  to  spray  some  crop 
taigets,  beginning  on  October  30.  T  he  Ranch  Hand  planes  had  to  operate  under 
the  Farm  Gate  concept  when  spraying  crops.  That  is.  they  earned  temporary 
South  Vietnamese  markings  and  were  under  the  ostensible  control  of  a  South 
Vietnamese  “aircraft  commander"  who  was  also  on  board.  To  cut  exposuie  to 
ground  fire,  the  three  Ranch  Hand  aircraft  in  August  were  given  modified  spray 
systems.  Now  they  could  dispense  herbicides  at  the  rate  of  three  gallons  per  acie 
(double  the  old  tate).  and  finish  a  mission  in  a  single  pass.  Their  first  nineteen 
ct  op-spraying  sorties  lasted  ten  days  in  October,  directed  against  rice.  corn, 
manioc,  bananas,  and  pineapples  near  War  Zone  D.  While  fighteis  escorted  all 
flights,  enemy  ground  fire  scoicd  forty  hits  on  the  C-l 23s. 
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(Jop)  Loudspeakers  installed  in  a 


(Bottom)  Leallets  dropped  from  a 
0-47  Skytrain 


Broadcasts  and  leallet  drops  over  Viet 
Cong. held  areas  of  South  Vietnam 
were  part  ol  the  "Open  Arms" 
program  to  persuade  irsurqents  to 
surrender 
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In  Novcmbci  and  December  Ranch  hand  sprayed  enemy  rice  near  War 
Zone  D.  An  intelligence  source  quoted  the  Viet  Cong  Phuoc  Thanh  provincial 
committee  as  ieporting  that  the  destroyed  rice  would  have  fed  their  troops  in  the 
area  lor  two  yea  is.  During  these  flights  ground  fire  shot  out  an  engine  on  a  C- 1 23. 
and  the  plane  bately  made  it  back  to  Bicn  Hoa.  A  fourth  C-123  was  added  in 
December.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  detachment  had  flown  seventy-two  survey 
flights  and  363  spray  sorties,  defoliated  353  square  kilometers  of  vegetation,  and 
destroyed  7.620  acies  of  Viet  Cong  crops.  This  contrasted  with  the  750  acres  of 
crops  spiaycd  by  the  Vietnamese  in  1962  and  the  197  acres  in  1963." 

Concern  of  Washington  officials  over  strengthening  the  Khanh  government 
focused  fiesh  attention  on  psychological  operations  during  the  spring  of  1964. 
Psychological  warfare  had  been  conducted  since  1961  but  with  uneven  results,  in 
November  1961  Farm  Gate  had  first  used  four  SC-47s  for  leaflet  drops  and 
loudspeaker  broadcasts.  The  SC-47,  however,  was  not  well-suited  to  remote-area 
work.  Farm  Gate  wanted  a  plane  that  could  land  at  a  forward  site,  pick  up  local 
officials  or  Viet  Cong  defectors,  and  let  them  speak  from  the  air  to  people  who 
would  recognise  their  voices,  lo  do  this  the  L-28  Helio  Super  Courier  (later 
designated  U- 10)  seemed  ideal.  The  aircraft,  specially  configuied  for  the  CIA. 
featured  short-takeofl-and-ianding  and  other  admirable  characteristics.  Faim 
Gate  requested  eight  l.-28s  and  authoiity  to  cieate  a  psychological  warfare 
branch  of  three  qualified  officers  and  two  technicians,  to  forge  "a  sophisticated 
psychological  warfare  effort."56 

These  efforts  wcie  abruptly  dampened.  On  February  1 1.  1962.  a  low-flying 
SC-47  dropping  leaflets  near  Da  Lat  crashed  and  killed  eight  Americans  and  one 
Vietnamese.  Embarrassed  by  the  loss  ol  so  many  Americans  on  a  flight  that  was 
supposed  to  train  Vietnamese.  Secretary  McNamaia  ordered  leaflet  and  speakei 
missions  turned  over  to  the  Vietnamese.  T  he  Joint  Chiefs  directed  that  U.S. 
aircraft  refrain  from  such  operations  “except  in  unusual  circumstances.”''  In 
June  1962  the  Vietnamese  equipped  a  C-47  with  speakers  for  airborne 
broadcasts.'* 

The  Air  Staff  and  PACAF  wanted  Farm  Gate  to  tiain  Vietnamese  Air 
Force  personnel  lor  psychological  warfare.  But  by  April  1963  the  2d  Air  Division 
director  of  operations.  Col.  Winston  P.  Anderson,  judged  the  Vietnamese  to 
have  little  recognition  of  its  importance.  From  June  1962  through  January  1963. 
the  Vietnamese  speaker-equipped  C-47  had  made  a  total  of  twenty-two  flights 
fourteen  loudspeaker  and  eight  psychological  warfare.  Now  and  then  the  stand¬ 
ard  C-47s  dispensed  leaflets,  and  the  L- 1 9s  of  the  liaison  squadrons  participated 
in  a  small  program  of  civic  action,  troop  information,  and  enemy  leaflet 
dissemination.59 

In  September  1962  Farm  Gate  received  two  of  four  authorized  U- 10  Ilclio 
Super  Couriers,  one  being  rigged  with  speakers.  Between  December  14.  1962. 
and  May  13. 1963,  Farm  Gate  made  a  number  of  flights  in  the  U- 10  to  evaluate  it 
as  a  psychological  wat  fare  aircraft.60  And  in  May.  Mr.  McNamara  approved  the 
use  of  American  planes  to  supplement  Vietnamese  psychological  opeialions, 
provided  minimum  U.S.  personnel  wcie  aboard.61 
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The  mission  was  then  divided  between  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  and  the  2d 
Air  Division,  with  neither  of  them  given  authority  to  coordinate  the  overall 
psychological  warfare  program.62  The  2d  Air  Division  favored  the  Helio  Super 
Courier.  While  the  C-47  carried  a  navigator  and  was  better  for  night  flights,  the 
U-IO  was  more  maneuverable,  not  as  r.oisy.  and  less  susceptible  to  ground  fire 
since  it  was  smaller.  The  weight  of  the  U-IO’s  laminated  fiberglass  armor  dimin¬ 
ished  airciaft  performance,  but  protected  the  crew  against  light-caliber  fire. 

After  speakers  and  other  equipment  were  installed  in  two  more  U-lOs.  the 
2d  Air  Division  had  three  planes  for  speaker  and  leaflet  missions.  Their  flights 
stepped  up  after  May  1963.  By  October  22.  2d  Air  Division  aircraft  had  flown 
386  psychological  warfare  sorties.6' 

In  the  spring  of  1964,  aerial  psychological  operations  were  often  the  sole 
swift  means  of  communication  between  the  government  and  icniote  rural 
peoples.  Since  part  of  President  Khanh’s  weakness  stemmed  from  loss  of  contact 
with  the  hinterland,  it  was  proposed  to  expand  the  training  of  Vietnamese  in 
psychological  operations.  While  visiting  Saigon.  CarlT.  Rowan,  director  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  was  impressed  with  the  potential  of  these  activities.  He 
supported  the  proposal  to  enlarge  them,  which  President  Johnson  approved  on 
April  28."J 

To  support  the  Vietnamese  armed  forces  in  "political  warfaie,"  the  Viet¬ 
namese  Air  Force  set  up  a  general  political  warfare  directorate  with  headquarteis 
at  Tan  Son  Nhut  and  officers  at  each  wing.  Ten  single-engine  utility  aircraft  (six 
U-6Asand  four  U-l7As)  were  delivered  to  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  for  modifi¬ 
cation  to  psychological  warfare  duty. 

Also  over  the  summer  of  1964.  the  ?d  Air  Division  worked  with  the  United 
States  Army  Support  Command.  Saigon,  to  test  a  public  address  system.  It 
consisted  of  eight  125-watt  speakers  installed  in  a  Vietnamese  H-34  helicoptei. 
Messages  could  be  heard  or.  the  ground  as  the  chopper  flew  at  a  fairly  safe 
altitude  of  three  thousand  feet,  but  the  rotor  blades  distorted  the  sound.  The  2d 
Air  Division  abandoned  the  project,  while  the  Army  continued  to  maintain  seven 
UH-IB  copters  fitted  with  the  public  address  system.65 

American  and  Vietnamese  aircraft  in  August  1964  reached  a  new  high  of 
132  psychological  warfaie  sorties.  The  Vietnamese  were  nevertheless  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  internal  “personnel  services"tothcsoldicrsand  airmen.  Caught  up  in 
the  conversion  to  fighter  aircraft,  the  Vietnamese  paid  scant  attention  to  psycho¬ 
logical  warfare.  Four  U-17s  wrerc  used  in  and  around  Saigon,  yet  only  one  U-6 
was  modified  due  to  the  complications  in  installing  speakers.66 

The  U- 10  section  of  the  1st  Air  Commando  Squadron  was  authorized  four 
aii craft  and  six  pilots.  An  accident  claimed  one  plane  in  September,  and  the 
absence  of  a  planned  flow  of  replacement  pilots  proved  even  more  serious.  In 
November  the  U- 10  section  was  down  to  two  pilots,  each  averaging  more  than 
one  hundred  flying  hours  during  the  month. 

Psychological  warfare  sorties  by  USAF  and  Vietnamese  aircraft  totaled  106 
in  September,  109  in  October,  69  in  November,  and  102  in  December  1964. 
Although  four  USAF  replacement  pilots  finally  joined  the  U- 10  section,  the 
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impression  was  current  that  “we  ate  piddling  with”  psychological  operations 
"and  not  getting  anywhere.”67 

That  impression  applied  also  to  the  broader  canvas  of  events  in  Vietnam. 
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XXI.  End  of 
The  Advisory  Phase 


Viet  Cong  night  outpost  and  hamlet  attacks  doubled  in  intensity  during  the 
last  half  of  1964.  They  were  especially  severe  in  the  III  and  IV  Coips  Tactical 
Zones.  In  October  the  enemy  scored  marked  successes  in  the  1 1  Corps,  which  had 
been  almost  pacified  a  few  months  earlier.1 

General  Moore  thought  it  just  a  matter  of  time  before  the  Viet  Cong  (tied  to 
spring  a  psychologically  damaging  surprise  mid  ora  moi  tar  bombardment  on  a 
major  air  base.  Although  the  Vietnamese  were  responsible  for  interior  security 
and  perimeter  defense,  the  2d  Air  Division  had  its  own  foice  of  one  officei  and 
280  airmen  as  additional  guards. 

Pi  oper  aircraft  dispersal  was  virtually  impossible  at  the  overloaded  airfields, 
thus  inviting  sabotage  or  attack.  This  prompted  PACAF  to  ask  CINCPAC  in 
August  1964  to  allow  one  of  the  two  B-57  squadrons  to  move  from  Bicn  I  I oa  to 
Takhli.  Action  was  put  off  until  October,  when  General  Harris  spoke  personally 
with  Admiial  Sharp.  The  latter  then  permitted  halt  of  each  sq uadi  on  to  ieturn  to 
Clark  Air  Base  for  training.  This  trimmed  the  numbei  ol  B-57s  on  aleit  at  Bicn 
Hoa  to  eighteen,  but  the  field  remained  overcrowded  and  poorly  defended. 

How  insecure  Bicn  Hoa  was  became  clear  on  the  night  of  November  I.  when 
a  Viet  Cong  mortar  squadron  penetrated  the  Vietnamese  perimeter  defenses.  The 
ensuing  thirty-minute  bariage  killed  foui  and  wounded  seventy-two.  destroyed 
five  B-57sand  one  H-43  helicopter. and  damaged  thirteen  B-57sand  three  H-43s. 
Vietnamese  losses  totaled  two  killed,  five  wounded,  three  A- 1  Hs  destioyed.  and 
three  A- 1  Hs  and  two  C-47s  damaged.  Some  houses,  a  mess  hall,  vehicles,  and 
fuel  tanks  were  also  destroyed  or  damaged.2 

The  attack  provoked  discussions  on  countermeasures  at  the  highest  levels  of 
government  in  Washington.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  previously  agieed  on 
positive  action  against  North  Vietnam,  but  diffcicd  on  the  severity,  timing,  and 
location  of  that  action.  The  major  point  of  indecision  stemmed  from  the  stand  of 
Ambassador  Taylor.  He  held  that  the  United  States  could  start  no  strong  move 
against  North  Vietnam  until  a  stable  government  existed  in  Saigon.  Conse¬ 
quently.  planning  for  an  air  campaign  had  continued  on  ;.  contingency  basis.  At 
the  end  of  his  first  year  in  office.  President  Johnson  remarked  that  his  principal 
advisers  had  made  no  unanimous  iccommcndation  forair  activity  against  North 
Vietnam. 

As  noted  earlier.  Secietarv  of  Defense  McNamaia  put  haid  questions  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  regarding  the  effects  of  bombing  the  ninety-four  strategic  an  targets 
identified  in  North  Vietnam.  In  their  leply  the  duels  accepted  CINCPAC 
assurances.  I  he  targets  could  be  attacked  without  depleting  fuel  and  oid nance 
needed  to  meet  a  Chinese  intervention.  CINCPAC  had  already  prepaied  a  plan 
to  attack  all  the  taigets  in  twenty  days.  Since  thcie  was  no  doubt  that  Hanoi  was 
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administering  and  sustaining  the  war.  General  LcMay  pushed  for  Air  Foice  and 
Navy  aii  strikes  on  North  Vietnam’s  source  of  supply.  He  felt  that  interdiction 
would  be  far  more  expensive  and  much  less  efficient  than  closing  North  Viet¬ 
nam's  ports  and  destroying  the  supplies  by  strategic  bombing  before  they  stai  ted 
south. 

General  Greene,  the  Marine  Corps  Commandant,  had  backed  LcMay  but 
the  other  chiefs  supported  Ambassador  Taylor’s  view.  LcMay  counteied  that 
there  could  be  no  sound  Saigon  government  without  morale-building  offensive 
opeiations.  The  Vietnamese  military  establishment  was  the  sole  stabilizing  force. 
If  that  collapsed,  the  United  States  might  well  have  to  fight  to  get  its  militaiy 
advisors  and  their  dependents  out  of  the  country. 

Now,  the  Bicn  Hoa  attack  spuried  the  Joint  Chiefs  toward  a  strong  reprisal. 
On  November  I  they  verbally  recommended  to  Secretary  McNamara  immediate 
U.S.  air  strikes  against  infiltration  targets  in  the  Laotian  panhandle:  airlifting 
U.S.  Army  and  Marine  Corps  units  to  defend  Da  Nang,  Tan  Son  Nhut.  and  Bicn 
Hoa;  and  assembling  USAF  units  within  sixty  to  seventy-two  hours  for  air 
operations  against  North  Vietnam.  The  air  campaign  would  consist  of  an  initial 
B-52  night  strike  flown  from  Guam  against  Phuc  Yen  airfield,  first-light  naval  aii 
strikes  on  other  airfields  and  the  Hanoi-Haiphong  oil  storage  areas,  and  rapidly 
progressing  attacks  against  the  entire  ninety-four  targets  listed. 

Angered  by  the  Bicn  Hoa  affair.  Ambassador  Taylor  favored  limited 
ictaliation  against  selected  North  Vietnamese  targets  by  American  and  Viet¬ 
namese  aircraft,  coupled  with  a  policy  statement  warning  of  a  similar  U.S. 
response  to  future  incidents.  President  Johnson's  civilian  advisers,  chiefly  Secre¬ 
taries  Rusk  and  McNamara,  counseled  patience.  The  President  listened.  He  was 
concerned  about  the  upcoming  election  and  about  possible  Viet  Cong  action 
against  American  dependents  in  Saigon. 

Ruling  out  an  instant  response,  the  President  ordered  quick  replacement  of 
the  destioyed  and  seriously  damaged  B-57s  at  Bicn  Hoa  He  further  directed  a 
National  Security  Council  working  group,  chaired  by  William  P.  Bundy,  to 
outline  political  and  military  options  available  against  North  Vietnam.  In  its 
early  deliberations  the  Bundy  group  leaned  toward  lestiamcd  action.  In  contrast, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  on  December  18  recommended,  first,  a  haid-hitting.  fa«i. 
’’full-squeeze"  air  campaign  against  Noith  Vietnam  completed  m  twenty  days. 
Secondly,  as  a  fall-back  position,  they  proposed  tightly  controlled  and  giadually 
increasing  air  pressure  over  a  two-month  period.’ 

Meanwhile  on  the  night  of  November  6.  Air  Vice  Marshal  Nguyen  C'ao  Ky 
led  thirty-two  Vietnamese  A- Ills  against  a  Viet  Cong  camp  in  Zone  D.  flic 
mission  was  a  widely  announced  reprisal  for  the  Bicn  Hoa  incident.  According  to 
South  Vietnamese  intelligence  reports,  the  attack  caused  five  hundred  enemy 
casualties. 

On  the  16th  the  Viet  Cong  troops  in  Zone  D  forayed  out  and  battled 
Vietnamese  forces  for  six  hours  near  Ben  Cat.  Geneial  Khanh  personalis 
directed  a  massive  operation  in  response.  One  hundred  fifteen  U.S.  Army  and 
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Vietnamese  helicopters  lifted  twelve  battalions  of  ground  troops  to  the  fringe  of 
Zone  D  near  Ben  Sue.  They  killed  163  guerrillas  (83  by  air)  and  captuted  68.J 

These  and  other  sizable  Vietnamese  assaults  did  not  deter  the  insurgents 
surrounding  Saigon.  Severe  floods  from  typhoons  in  November,  together  with 
lesurgent  communist  activity,  vntually  collapsed  governmental  authority  in  the 
ten  central  provinces.  As  the  Hoods  receded,  the  Viet  Cong  moved  in  to  take 
almost  complete  control  of  the  countryside  in  the  populous  Quang  Ngai  and 
Bmh  Dinh  Provinces.  The  enemy  confined  the  government's  presence  to  district 
towns  and  provincial  capital  cities. 

Vietnamese  ground  forces  could  open  a  road  briefly  by  committing  four  to 
six  battalions  of  troops.  But  as  soon  as  they  withdrew,  the  guerrillas  moved  in. 
Constant  Viet  Cong  actions  kept  the  army  units  off-balance  and  cost  them  dearly 
in  men,  equipment,  and  morale.  The  enemy  seemed  to  easily  recruit  replacements 
for  his  losses.  And  the  National  Liberation  Front  stood  ready  as  a  shadow 
government  to  sei/.e  power  when  the  Saigon  regime  ciumbled.' 

During  a  press  interview  in  Saigon  on  November  21.  Ambassador  Taylor 
depicted  the  principal  problem  in  Vietnam  as  the  dual  inability  to  foim  a  solid 
national  government  and  to  stop  Viet  Cong  reinforcement.  The  Ambassador 
realized  the  military  value  of  air  strikes  against  Laotian  infiltration  routes  and 
North  Vietnamese  infiltrator-training  areas.  He  suggested  a  few  selective  bomb¬ 
ings,  but  clung  to  the  belief  that  a  sound  government  in  Saigon  was  the  first 
priority  On  the  other  hand,  the  Joint  Chiefs  more  and  more  accepted  the  USAF 
position.  Stopping  Hanoi's  suppoit  of  the  insuigency  was  a  picrcquisiie  for  a 
stable  Saigon  icgitne.6 

William  Bundy's  National  Security  Council  working  group  outlined  tluee 
possible  courses  of  act  ion  for  the  United  States.  One  envisioned  reprisal  att  teks. 
intensified  covert  operations,  icsumption  of  offshore  naval  patrols,  and  stepped- 
up  Laotian  1-28  attacks.  Another  called  for  the  "fast  full  squeeze"  bombing  of 
Noith  Vietnam  favoicd  by  the  Joint  Chiefs,  which  Bundy  termed  “almost 
lecklcss."  an  invitation  to  Chinese  intcivention.  The  last  specified  a  "slow 
squeeze"  of  aii  attacks  on  infiltration  targets  in  North  Vietnam.  All  three  would 
give  an  impression  of  steady  and  deliberate  picssure-building  while  permitting 
the  United  States  to  nalt  at  any  time.  Bundy  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
John  'I .  McNaughton  liked  the  last  option.7 

Ambassador!  aylorai  lived  in  Washington  on  November  26  to  join  conler- 
ences  on  strategy.  He  advocated  U.S.  actions  to  restore  adequate  government  in 
Saigon,  icfine  the  counterinsurgency  campaign,  and  convince  or  compel  Hanoi 
to  cease  helping  the  Viet  Cong.  Taylor  set  out  a  three-phase  ptogram.  The  first 
phase  was  to  consist  of  heightened  covert  actions,  anti-infiltiation  attacks  in 
Laos,  and  reprisal  bombing  all  to  stiffen  South  Vietnamese  moiale.  'The  second 
would  uffoid  moie  air  attacks  on  infiltration  objectives  in  North  Vietnam.  I  he 
third  was  to  ultimately  destioy  all  impoitant  fixed  targets  in  North  Vietnam.  He 
thought  (much  like  Bundy)  that  the  first  phase  should  start  at  once. 

The  Ambassador  believed  that  U.S.  aircraft  ought  to  take  pait  in  the  aii 
operations  o\ci  Laos  (the  initial  phase  of  the  stepped-up  action).  This  would 
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demonstrate  American  willingness  to  share  in  the  risks  ol  acting  against  North 
Vietnam.  Armed  reconnaissance  strikes  on  infiltration  routes  in  the  Laotian 
panhandle  would  signal  a  deeper  U.S.  involvement  in  the  conflict  and  a  resolve  to 
back  the  governments  of  both  South  Vietnam  and  Laos. 

Briefed  on  December  I.  Piesident  Johnson  accepted  the  piemise  that  a 
stable  South  Vietnamese  government  was  the  first  essential  to  end  the  insur¬ 
gency.  On  the  2d  he  approved  the  first-phase  military  actions,  lie  said  that 
subsequent  ones  would  project  progicssive  air  bombardment  to  the  north  lather 
than  by  functional  target  systems.  At  first  the  heavier  Laotian  1-28  and  USA1- 
strikes  along  Laotian  infiltration  routes,  as  well  as  special  covert  maritime 
operations,  would  be  psychological  warnings  to  Hanoi.  Aftei  an  unspecified 
transitional  period,  air  attacks  on  North  Vietnam  would  begin  against  infiltia- 
tion  objectives  just  beyond  the  demilitarized  /one.  Then  moving  northward  to 
the  19th  parallel,  the  strikes  were  to  eventually  hit  the  Hanoi  airfields  and  POL 
stoiage.  while  naval  foices  mined  and  blockaded  Noith  Vietnam's  ports.s 

Upon  his  leturn  to  Saigon  on  December  7,  Ambassador  Taylor  stiessed  to 
Vietnamese  leaders  that  Washington  wanted  political  stability  above  all.** 

In  line  with  the  President's  decision,  a  joint  State-Defense  message  on 
December  8  instructed  the  U.S.  Ambassador  in  Vientiane  to  seek  appioval  loi 
American  air  strikes  on  hostile  communications  in  Laos.  The  go-ahead  was  given 
on  the  10th  and  Sccretaiy  of  Defense  McNamara  authorized  two  missions  a 
week,  each  consisting  of  four  aiicraft.  This  very  icsti icted  bombing  was  nick¬ 
named  Band  Roll. 

Weekly,  a  National  Security  Council  committee  was  to  designate  two 
segments  ol  the  line  of  communications  for  armed  reconnaissance  as  well  as  a 
fixed  taiget  for  ordnance  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  route  sweep.  Both  I ISAL 
and  USN  planes  weie  to  play  a  part,  with  MACV  acting  as  the  local  coordinating 
authority.  Publicity  was  forbidden  as  weie  attacks  on  the  Laotian  people. 
Taigets  ol  opportunity  had  to  be  "unmistakinglv  military  activity  of  a  transient 
or  mobile  nature."  Fixed  installations  could  be  hit  only  during  attacks  on  cleat  ly 
identified  militaiy  convoys  and  personnel,  oi  as  secondary  targets.  No  mission 
could  be  launched  from  Thai  bases  or  cariy  napalm.  Sccietary  McNamaias 
explicit  and  detailed  oidcis  left  little  room  fot  combat  commandeis  to  specify 
tactics,  ordnance,  routing,  and  like  matteis.1" 

Admiral  Shaip.  CINCPAC.  was  impressed  with  the  high-level  national 
inteiest  in  the  armed  reconnaissance  progiam.  He  gave  the  maiden  mission  to  the 
F-105  Thunderchiefs  of  PACAF's  80th  Tactical  Squadron  at  Korat,  I  hailand. 
Shaip  selected  a  section  of  Route  8  lor  the  aimed  sweep  and  the  Nape  toad 
bridge  as  the  target  for  unused  oidnanee.  The  fifteen-plane  loicc  took  oil  from 
Da  Nang  on  December  14.  Three  RF-IOIs  served  as  pathfindeis  and  damage- 
assessment  craft.  Fight  I-I00s  flew  combat  air  patiol  to  guard  against  MIG 
inteilerence.  Four  F-I05s  carried  750-pound  bombs.  2.75-inch  lockets,  and 
20-mm  ammunition.  The  mission  achieved  slim  results  because  the  heavy  ord¬ 
nance  load  led  to  miscalculation  ol  time  arid  distance.  Short  of  fuel,  the  l--l()5s 
made  a  hurried  attack  on  the  bridge  and  missed  it 
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Navy  planes  flew  on  December  17.  Four  A- Ills  escorted  by  eight  F-4Bs 
conducted  armed  teconnaissance  of  Routes  121  and  12.  with  the  Ban  Boung  Bau 
road  bridge  as  the  fixed  alternative.  The  aircraft  failed  to  damage  the  bridge  but 
destroyed  eight  buildings  at  one  end. 

The  next  mission  sent  four  F-IOOs  of  the  428th  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron 
along  Route  8  on  December  21.  Lightly  aimed  with  CBU-2As  and  2.75-inch 
rockets,  the  lightens  became  disoriented  after  teceiving  heavy  Oak.  ran  low  on 
fuel,  and  found  no  secondary  target. 

Reports  on  the  fust  two  US  A  F  missions  disturbed  Geneial  LeMay.  He  sent 
word  to  General  Mooie  that  he  expected  higher  professionalism,  even  though  he 
tecogni/cd  that  the  tight  curbs  complicated  air  operations. 

I  o  prepate  for  the  fourth  mission,  PACAF’s  44th  Tactical  Fighter  Squad- 
ion  deployed  six  F-I()5s  from  Okinawa  to  Da  Nang.  Lour  of  them  icconnoitcred 
Route  23  on  December  25.  with  a  strike  against  the  military  bariacks  at 
Tchepone.  The  opeiation  went  well,  though  the  dive-bombing  at  I  chepone  was 
inaccurate.  During  the  fifth  mission  on  December  30.  foui  Navy  A-l  Hs  struck 
the  military  camp." 

Planners  fora  mission  on  .lanuaiy  13  chose  the  Ban  Ken  bridge,  the  most 
impoitant  potential  checkpoint  on  Route  7.  Aerial  photos  showed  thirty-four 
antiaircraft  guns  (37-nun  and  57-mm)  in  place,  with  up  to  seventy  more  filing 
positions  built  but  not  occupied.  The  planners  scheduled  an  RF-IOI  as  path¬ 
finder  and  another  for  bomb  damage  assessment,  eight  F-IOOs  carrying  CBU- 
2As  for  flak  suppiession.  and  sixteen  I--  105s  from  the  44th  and  67th  Tactical 
Fighter  Squadrons  as  strike  aiicraft.  The  two  flights  ol  F-IOOs  were  to  fly 
low-level  and  abreast  across  the  gunsites  to  knock  them  out  with  cluster  bombs. 
Immediately  thereafter  the  F- 105s  would  attack  the  bridge.  Each  of  the  fust  eight 
F-IO'is  were  to  diop  eight  750-pound  bombs.  This  would  be  followed  by  eight 
F-105s  loaded  with  six  bombs  and  two  AGM-I2B  Bullpup  air-to-giound  mis¬ 
siles.  An  Air  America  C-123  was  to  serve  as  aiiborne  contiol  for  icscuc 
helicopters. 

I  he  F-IOOs  pummeled  the  gun  positions  but  some  firing  continued.  The  first 
wave  of  F-I05s  cut  the  biidge  with  their  sixty-four  bombs.  The  l-IOOs  and  the 
second  wave  of  1-- 1 05s  made  multiple  runs  on  the  gunsites.  the  mixed  ordnance 
of  the  F- 1 05s  tequiring  at  least  three  passes  to  expend.  Moteovei.  the  I  hunder- 
chiefs  had  to  descend  into  flak  lange  to  contiol  their  missiles,  and  one  plane  was 
downed.  An  L- 1 00  on  its  fifth  pass  was  also  shot  down.  Four  other  aiicraft  weic 
maged. 

Geneial  Mooie  said  that  poor  judgment  was  displayed  in  the  attack.  To 
escape  the  losses,  the  planes  should  have  broken  oil  the  engagement  alter 
knocking  out  the  bridge. i: 

While  it  seemed  impossible  foi  giound  tiansportation  to  bypass  the  Ban 
Ken  biidge.  the  communists  within  thiee  days  converted  the  top  ol  a  dam  just 
upnver  into  a  traffic  route.  Press  icpoits  ol  the  two  lost  aiicraft  prompted 
Senator  Wayne  1  .  Morse  to  charge  that  the  air  opeiation  violated  the  1962 
Geneva  agiecments  on  Laos.1' 
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Armed  reconnaissance  sweeps  by  Seventh  Fleet  aircraft  on  January  2  and 
10,  1965,  detected  no  enemy.  On  the  15th,  as  six  A-l  Hs  rcconnoiteied  Route  23 
at  night,  the  flight  leader  became  separated  from  the  flare  plane  and  wandered 
west  of  the  road.  He  sighted  and  attacked  moving  trucks  and  also  adjacent 
buildings  that  turned  out  to  be  the  friendly  village  of  Ban  Tang  Vai.  No  further 
secondary  targets  wete  assigned  for  night  missions.14 

Admiral  Sharp  near  the  end  of  January  took  a  close  look  at  this  relatively 
small  interdiction  campaign,  conducted  at  least  risk  and  under  light  control  from 
Washington.  He  concluded  that  the  program  could  be  better  managed  from 
Laos.  He  insisted  that  militarily  effective  interdiction  had  to  be  constantly  and 
completely  responsive  to  the  tactical  situation.  General  Harris,  the  PACAF 
commander,  agreed  that  the  missions  were  too  few  to  sway  Hanoi.  Stil*.  they  may 
have  imparted  political  strength  to  the  Laotian  government  at  a  critical  juncture. 
In  iate  January  and  early  February,  an  armed  coup  was  defeated.1' 

Meanwhile  in  South  Vietnam,  General  Khanh  and  several  associates  had 
seized  power  from  the  provisional  civil  government  on  December  20.  1964. 
Ambassador  Taylor  strongly  protested  and  after  that  the  iclations  between  him 
and  Khanh  were  strained.  Taylor  was  apparently  concerned  that  the  feeble 
Saigon  government  might  yield  to  elements  clamoring  for  a  cease-fire  and 
coalition  with  the  National  Liberation  Front.  He  may  therefore  have  hinted  that 
U.S.  advisors  were  about  to  take  command  of  the  Vietnamese  armed  forces.  In 
any  event,  the  unstable  conditions  in  the  count! y  encouraged  the  Viet  Cong. 
They  increasingly  turned  from  hit-and-run  guerrilla  tactics  to  more  conventional 
mobile  warfare  by  regular  units.  This  pushed  the  United  States  into  stronger 
support  of  the  counterinsurgency.16 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  had  already  made  clear  that  the  conflict 
was  chiefly  a  ground  war  in  which  aviation  could  make  only  secondary  conti  ibu- 
tions.  While  this  strategy  precluded  the  full  use  of  tactical  air  power.1''  the  rathci 
small  Vietnamese  and  U.S.  air  opciations  were  central  to  saving  the  Vietnamese 
ground  forces  from  piecemeal  defeat.  On  December  9.  for  example.  A-l  Hs  from 
the  Vietnamese  516th  Fighter  Squadron  struck  a  Viet  Cong  foice  and  left 
thirty-three  enemy  dead.  The  force  on  December  7  had  attacked  the  An  Lao 
district  headquarters  in  Binh  Dinh  Province  and  ambushed  government  relief 
troops.  In  the  three-day  battle  the  foe  inflicted  battle  losses  of  twenty-eight  killed, 
fifty  wounded,  and  twenty-two  missing. 

Also  on  December  9  a  Viet  Cong  battalion  assaulted  and  overran  a  govern¬ 
ment  battalion  command  post  and  105-mm  howitzer  platoon  near  Jam  Ky  in 
QuangJin  Province.  A  USAF  captain  joined  the  eighteen  strike  sorties  flown  by 
the  5 16th  Fighter  Squadron  against  the  hill  position.  All  the  strikes  were  directed 
by  an  O-l  A  pilot  and  Vietnamese  observer  who  were  in  the  air  (or  ten  hours. 
Direct  hits  on  the  artillery  site  exploded  ammunition  and  killed  enemy  gunners. 
The  last  flight  of  four  A-l  Hs  landed  at  Da  Nang  after  sunset  when  the  ceiling  was 
under  five  hundred  feet  and  visibility  less  than  a  mile.  Government  troop*  retook 
the  ground  and  confirmed  162  Viet  Cong  killed  (85  by  air).  Friendly  losses 
totaled  26  killed  and  thirty-three  wounded.18 
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During  thi'  niglu  of  December  10.  ,wo  Viet  Cong  battalions  struck  outposts 
at  l.ong  MvinChuong  Thien  Pi  ovincc  and  ambushed  relict  loices.  A  U.S.  Aims 
L-19  and  a  USAF  O-ll-  located  the  ambush  and  put  lour  covering  A- 1  l:s  on  the 
camoutlaged  loxholcs.  IkS.  Army  belicopteis  tiom  Soe  I  tang  held  the  enemy 
until  Vietnamese  in  A-l  Hsairived  and  delivered  otdnance  in  the  face  ol  intense 
ground  Inc.  One  A- 1 II  was  downed,  thtee  A- 1 1  Is  and  five  helicopters  damaged. 
By  fine  teamwoik  the  A- 1  Ms  and  armed  helieopteis  killed  about  lour  bundled  ol 
the  fifteen  bundled  enemy  troops,  and  probably  sated  a  government  battalion 
and  a  regional  force  company  Irorn  being  ovei  whelmed  |l’ 

Viet  Cong  night  attacks  on  hamlets  and  outposts  soaied  to  a  new  high.  A 
total  of  ninety-six  incidents  took  place  ovei  the  last  ten  days  of  December, 
diawing  flaie  and  strike  aircraft.  The  planes  forced  the  loe  to  bieak  oft  the  assault 
in  ninety-four  of  the  cases.  Still  under  test.  AC-47  gunslups  joined  the  air  alerts 
and  performed  well.  On  the  night  of  December  24.  for  example,  an  AC-47  used 
its  miniguns  to  blast  guernllas  off  the  wall  of  a  foil  under  siege.-" 

At  night  on  December  27.  two  North  Vietnamese  icgimcnts  raided  the 
hamlet  ol  Binh  Gia.  The  next  morning  a  teinforced  ranger  battalion,  aided  by 
thiee  armed  helicopters,  tried  without  success  to  relieve  the  hamlet.  That  evening 
the  Viet  Cong  hit  the  rangers  a;  the  neat  by  town  of  Ngai  Giao  but  were  d  risen  oil. 
On  the  29th.  twenty-tour  U.S.  Army  Ull-IBs.  protected  by  fifteen  armed 
UM-IBs.  lifted  two  other  rangei  companies  to  a  landing  aica  neat  Bmh  Gia. 
Small-aims  and  machinegun  I'iic  claimed  thiee  of  the  helieopteis.  One  rangei 
company  fought  its  way  out.  the  second  was  overt un. 

The  defeat  seemed  to  have  stemmed  from  the  absence  of  picplanncd 
cooulmation  of  tactical  air  support  toi  the  heliborne  operation.  Another  lactoi 
was  the  late  icquest  lor  figluei  s.  made  only  aftei  the  loss  of  the  three  helicopters. 
Eight  A- IE  sorties  covered  the  downed  Ull-IBs.  Font  Vietnamese  H-34  helicop¬ 
ters  carried  ammunition  into  the  area  and  evacuated  wounded.  A  C-47  flaicship 
lighted  the  scene  through  the  night. 

Escorted  by  fifteen  armed  Ull-IBs.  twenty-six  LI  1 1-1  Bs  lifted  the  2d  and  4th 
Marine  Battalions  into  the  /one.  Eight  helieopteis  vvete  hit  and  one  exploded, 
killing  the  crew.  Finally  on  the  afternoon  ol  December  30,  font  A-l  Es  and  live 
A- 1  Hs  -esponded  to  requests.  The  strike  aiiciaft  blasted  two  spots  in  the  rubbet 
forests  ar  nd  Bmh  Gia  that  leportcdly  sheltered  two  Viet  Cong  battalions  At 
the  same  tune.  H-34s  evacuated  thirty-four  killed  and  forty-nine  wounded  men. 
A  C-47.  four  A-ll-s,  and  one  AC-47  furnished  night  illumination  and  fire 
support.21 

The  4th  Marine  Battalion  battled  its  way  into  the  rubber  forest  on 
December  3 1 .  and  was  soon  surrounded  by  the  enemy  (identified  from  captuted 
documents  as  the  48th  Main  Force  Viet  Cong  Regiment).  I  he  Marine  com¬ 
mander  radioed  the  USA  F  forward  air  controller  overhead  for  air  support,  Foui 
A-IEs  responded  and  hit  enemy  positions  with  napalm  and  geneial-  purpose 
bombs.  In  the  afternoon,  eight  A-IEs  vveie  scrambled  and  sent  to  the  scene.  But 
the  senior  giound  commander  ordered  them  returned  to  Bicn  lloa.  because  aii 
support  had  not  been  requested  thiough  Vietnamese  army  channels. 
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Armed  helicopters  tiied  to  launch  sti ikes  later  that  day.  However,  they 
learned  horn  U.S.  Mat  me  Corps  advisors  with  the  surrounded  battalion  that  the 
thick  blanches  ol  the  nibbet  tiees  absorbed  the  rocket  >  and  machinegun  free 
from  the  air.  Attacking  at  dusk  and  using  massed  automatic  weapons,  the  Viet 
Cong  ovcrpovveied  the  4th  Marine  Battalion.  All  through  the  night  of  the  3 1st. 
tluee  C-47s.  two  C-l  23s.  one  AC~47.  and  loui  A-llls  supplied  flare  lue  sup¬ 
port.  liven  so.  just  232  ol  the  532  men  ol  the  4th  Marine  Battalion  managed  to 
stiaggle  back  to  Bmh  Gia.” 

General  Khanh  took  personal  charge  of  a  large  operation  set  afoot  in  Phuoc 
Tuv  Province  on  January  1. 1965.  C-l 23s  (lew  the  1st  and  3d  Airborne  Battalions 
Horn  Ian  Son  Nhut  to  Vung  Tau.  then  hclicoptcis  whisked  them  to  the  battle 
area.  On  Januaty  2  hclicoptcis  transported  the  7th  Airborne  Battalion  directly 
from  Bicn  Hoa.  Tactical  fighters  supported  continuing  operations  with  cover 
and  escort,  landing-zone  preparations,  and  strikes  on  enemy  positions. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  eight  A-llis  were  each  loaded  with  one  Lazy  Dog 
XM-44  cannister  and  normal  high-explosive  ordnance.  The  aircraft  employed 
the  l.azv  Dog  missiles  against  Viet  Cong  troops  firing  at  U..v  At  my  helicopter 
obseiveis.  Government  troops  kept  clear  of  the  Lazy  I>'g  'ones,  but  U.S.  Army 
air  observers  reported  that  after  the  drops  they  no  longet  received  ground  fire.  An 
intelligence  report  stated  that  the  Viet  Cong  carried  away  from  the  strike  areas 
fifteen  oxcatt  loads  of  dead  and  wounded.-' 

At  General  Khanh's  order,  government  battalions  with  tanks  and  armored 
vehicles  continued  to  swing  through  the  safer  areas  of  Phuoc  Tuy  Province, 
l-rom  January  10  through  February  15.  a  small  air  suppoit  operations  centci 
managed  the  flights  aiding  the  massive  sweeps.  The  operations  achieved  little,  for 
the  Viet  Cong  evaded  ground  contact.-’4 

Analysis  of  the  Binh  Gia  defeat  revealed  a  failure  to  use  available  fixed-wing 
an  support  properly.  Armed  hclicoptcis  were  unable  to  provide  the  needed 
lirepowet .  As  the  M  ACV  .1-3  lepoi  ted.  "the armed  U 11- 1 B  did  not  possess  heavy 
enough  oidnancc  to  destroy  the  VC  in  picpared  positions  or  deter  their  assault, 
since  they  were  concealed  under  a  dense  canopy  of  tiees.'”' 

Meanwhile,  an  incident  in  downtown  Saigon  brought  the  United  States  to 
the  verge  of  direct  all-out  action.  On  Christmas  Eve  1964  a  300-pound  chatge 
exploded  in  the  Brink  Hotel  (bachelot  otticers" quarters  foi  U.S.  advisors),  killing 
two  Americans  while  miming  sixty-tour  Americans  and  forty-three  Vietnamese. 
Admiral  Sharp  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  iccommended  an  immediate  reprisal.  On 
December  29  Ptesidcnt  Johnson  ruled  against  it. 

The  Brink  Hotel  explosion,  a  direct  attack  against  and  an  open  challenge  to 
the  United  States,  was  ominous,  but  the  battle  at  Binh  Gia  was  potentially 
disastrous.  To  U.S.  officials  in  Saigon  it  was  a  "highly  visible”  defeat  of  serious 
proportions.  On  December  31  Ambassadoi  laylor  icveised  his  thinking.  Bol¬ 
stered  by  Deputy  Ambassador  U.  Alexis  Johnson  and  Genetal  Westmoreland, 
he  sent  a  joint  message  to  Washington.  It  advocated  American  air  action  against 
Noith  Vietnam  despite  the  persistent  weakness  of  the  Saigon  government.-6 
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(Top)  Remains  ol  a  B-57  destroyed  by  Viet  Cong 
mortar  attack  on  Bien  Hoa  on  Nov  t,  1964 


(Center  and  bottom)  Brink  BOQ  area,  following  the 
terrorist  attrck  on  December  24.  1964 


Courtesy  b  3  Aimy 


Courtesy  U  S  Army 
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Attention  then  turned  to  the  aii  strike  airciaft  on  hand.  Attack  planes  in 
Vietnam  numbered  forty-eight  USAF  A-IEs  and  ninety-two  A-IHs  of  the 
Vietnamese  Air  Force.  This  combined  force  could  fly  about  sixty  combat  and 
thirty  training  sorties  a  day.  Air  Vice  Marshal  K>  s  need  to  have  an  elite  "Palace 
Guard"  flight  of  standby  A-IHs  at  Fan  Son  Nhut  constrained  Vietnamese 
combat  sorties.  These  planes  were  piloted  by  highly  trained,  scieened.  and 
politically  dependable  personnel  who  routinely  Hew  sti  ike  missions  in  the  1 1 1  and 
IV  Corps  areas.  However,  assignments  to  thwart  coups  and  to  control  dissidence 
often  diverted  them  from  action  against  the  Viet  Cong. 

Although  individual  Vietnamese  strike  ciews  performed  valiantly,  the  grow¬ 
ing  independence  of  unit  commanders  diluted  the  control  of  the  air  operations 
centers.  Typically,  fifty  percent  of  the  aircraft  were  held  on  five-hour  ground 
alert.  A  squadron  deciding  to  fly  would  call  fora  target  about  an  hour  before  the 
end  of  its  ground  alert  and  receive  a  set  of  coordinates  for  attack,  usually  in  a 
"frce-strike"/one.  Hence  it  was  difficult  to  scramble  or  to  redirect  aircraft  to  meet 
emergencies. 

Early  in  January  1965  the  Vietnamese  6?d  Tactical  Wing  and  a  detachment 
ol  the  516th  Fighter  Squadrons  A-IHs  deployed  from  Pleiku  to  Nha  Trang, 
wlteie  work  was  to  .station  a  new  runway  in  February.  The  move  stationed  these 
strike  aircraft  too  far  away  to  properly  support  the  critical  highland  piovinccs. 
including  Pleiku  and  Kontum.-7 

Ambassador  Taylor  now  wanted  to  use  the  USAF  B-57s  at  Bien  Hoa  in 
combat.  He  also  wished  to  put  off  indefinitely  the  plan  to  form  a  fifth  and  sixth 
Vietnamese  fighter  squadron,  so  that  the  Vietnamese  could  focus  on  operations 
in  lieu  of  training.-'  PACAF  on  January  12.  1965.  suggested  that  heavier  air 
demands  argued  for  greater  air  assets.  It  asked  for  thirteen  tactical  strike  squad¬ 
rons  in  Vietnam  (seven  to  be  USAFjet  units),  extra  USA  Fair  liaison  officers  and 
tactical  air  control  parties  to  extend  direct  air  support  nets  to  province  and  sector 
levels,  and  at  least  175  USAF  and  Vietnamese  O-ls  -  more  if  continuous  air 
reconnaissance  was  authorized. w 

Defending  the  role  of  U.S.  Army  helicopter  gunships.  General  Westmore¬ 
land  said  that  they  had  "performed  magnificently" at  Bin!)  Gia.  At  a  briefing  on 
January  13.  he  asked  if  stepping  up  air  firepower  made  sense  in  Vietnam.  In  other 
words,  were  there  significant  and  vulnerable  targets  in  Viet  Cong  sanctuary  areas 
and  how  could  they  be  brought  under  attack?  General  DePuy.  the  MACV  J-3, 
addressed  the  question  in  a  paper  that  was  largely  the  work  of  USAF  Col.  Alan 
C.  Edmunds.  Deputy  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  J-3  for  Air. 

Targets  were  available,  the  study  said,  and  lifting  the  curbs  on  using  USAF 
airciaft  in  the  country  would  expand  air  power.  This  could  best  be  done  by 
drawing  on  Guam-based  B-52  bombers  as  well  as  USN  carrier  aircraft  on  South 
Vietnamese  offshore  stations,  for  air  facilities  in  Vietnam  were  scarce  and 
oveicrowded.  The  Vietnamese  ground  forces  were  apparently  unable  to  give  a 
high  degree  of  security  against  Viet  Cong  attack  of  air  bases.  And  it  was  hard  to 
haul  ordnance  and  aviation  fuel  to  Vietnamese  airfields.’0 
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Ail  Stalf  analysts  agiccd  with  part  of  the  study.  Calling  on  aireialt  outside 
the  country  would  indeed  alleviate  the  airfield  security  pioblem.  As  early  as 
December  9.  1964.  General  I.eMay  had  suggested  sending  U.S  giound  combat 
units  into  Vietnam  lor  air  base  defense.  ‘I  he  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  had 
demui  red.  saying  that  it  was  contrary  to  national  policy.  I  he  Ai  my  had  objected 
on  the  giound  that  four  divisions  would  be  needed  to  defend  eighteen  opeiatmg 
sites.  As  lor  the  supply  system,  theie  was  no  doubt  that  conveying  POI  and 
ordnance  was  cumbeisome.  slow,  and  liskv.  I  his  was  especially  true  when  done 
by  baigcs.  lighters,  and  trucks  requiring  security  guards. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  using  aircraft  located  outside  the  country 
could  hamper  attempts  to  improve  air  base  secunty  and  Vietnamese  air  facilities. 
Both  were  long  overdue.  Although  the  B-52  bombers  vveie  unmatched  in  all- 
weather,  heavy  salination  attacks,  the  long  flights  from  Guam  would  be  expen¬ 
sive.  Furthermore,  using  these  strategic  bombers  would  i  educe  SAC's  woi  Id  wide 
detei  rent  postuie.  While  the  interest  of  Gcnetal  Westmorland  in  tactical  air  was 
encouraging,  he  failed  to  understand  2d  Air  Division  and  I’ACAF  hopes  lor 
building  a  well-rounded  air  command,  coordination,  and  control  structuie  in 
Vietnam." 

On  Januaiy  24,  1965.  General  Moore  advised  Geneia!  Westmorland  that 
the  fastest  way  to  bolster  air  povvei  was  to  make  full  use  of  the  USAF  resouices 
now  in  the  country.  Moore  believed  that  the  most  compelling  needs  were  to  let 
USAF  jets  fly  missions  in  South  Vietnam,  do  away  with  the  lequiiement  to  cany 
a  Vietnamese  observci  or  trainee  on  operational  missions,  and  temove  helicop- 
teis  from  air  bases  to  allow  an  expansion  of  facilities.'2 

Some  optimistic  signs  emerged  from  the  lingering  debate  on  air  demands.  A 
measure  of  political  stability  in  Saigon  seemed  to  give  the  Vietnamese  armed 
forces  confidence  and  initiative.  A  M  ACV  press  release  told  ol  air  attacks  killing 
about  twenty-five  hundred  Viet  Cong  in  November  and  December  1964.  Given 
these  indications,  were  more  strike  planes  really  requited?" 

Vietnamese  and  USAF  A-ls  flew  2.339  combat  sorties  in  Januaiy  1965. 
filling  every  request  for  close  air  support.  The  combined  air  forces  flew  a  total  of 
4.550  sorties,  yet  could  not  meet  fifty  percent  of  the  requests  for  all  types  of  air 
activity.  Estimates  showed  that  all  of  them  could  have  been  met.  had  theie  been 
no  opciational  restrictions.’4 

In  a  saturation  test  during  January  19-21.  Vietnamese  and  USAF  A-ls 
dropped  eight  hundred  tons  of  bombs  on  ptcplanued  taigets  in  the  Boi  I.oi 
woods  of  Zone  D.  Ranch  Hand  C-I23s  then  began  a  massive  defoliation 
program  in  Boi  Loi  to  cover  forty -eight  square  miles  ol  dense  finest  hiding  a  key 
Viet  Cong  base.  The  operation  tied  up  many  of  the  combined  sti  ike  aucraft.  On 
Januaiy  26  in  a  scpaiatc  action,  tvvjo  government  battalions  suriounded  an 
enemy  battalion  near  Ap  Bac.  Helicopter  gunship  and  A- 1  sti  ikes  accounted  fin 
half  of  the  estimated  four  hundred  fifty  insurgents  killed  that  day." 

Late  in  January  the  Joint  Chiefs  secured  approval  for  using  USAF  jet 
aircraft  in  a  strike  role  within  South  Vietnam  if  Ambassadoi  laylor  agreed  in 
advance  to  each  mission,  and  if  these  strikes  could  not  be  carried  out  by 
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Vietnamese  A-ls.  According  to  tins  formula,  lavlor  could  authorize  jet  air 
strikes  solely  to  sa\e  American  lives  oi  to  spoil  huge  Viet  Cong  attacks  like  the 
one  at  Binli  Ciia.  He  could  do  this  only  if  the  air  suppoit  opeiations  center 
certified  that  conventional  aircraft  weie  unavailable,  and  if  a  coips  tactical  zone 
commandei.  the  Vietnamese  Joint  (ieneral  Stall,  and  MACV  all  thought  the 
action  necessary. 

As  lor  air  strikes  on  Noith  Vietnam.  Piesident  Johnson  i ejected  them  in 
January  1965  despite  his  growing  conviction  that  the  feeble  Saigon  government 
needed  help  of  some  sort  to  sui  vive.'7  Trials  and  tribulations,  including  militant 
Buddhist  opposition,  prompted  CIA  Director  McCone  to  expect  Khanh  to  fall 
from  power  and  a  seiious  political  crisis  to  follow. 

On  January  23.  in  a  speech  interpieted  by  some  observeis  as  a  bid  for 
negotiations.  William  P.  Bundy  suggested  a  diplomatic  meeting  similar  to  the 
1954  Geneva  accords  as  "the  answer"  for  a  secuie  and  independent  South 
Vietnam.  Five  days  later.  Presidential  Assistant  McGeorge  Bundy  informed 
Piesident  Johnson  that  he  and  Secretary  McNamara  were  "pretty  well  convinced 
that  our  curicnt  policy  can  lead  only  to  disastrous  defeat."  The  preferred 
alternatives  wee  to  "use  our  mihtaiv  power  in  the  Far  East  and  to  force  a  change 
of  Communist  policy,"  oi  to  "deploy  all  our  resources”  along  “a  track  of 
negotiation,  aimed  at  salvaging  what  little  can  be  preserved  with  no  major 
addition  to  our  present  military  risks.”  Secietaiy  of  State  Rusk  opposed  both 
options.  "T  he  consequences  of  both  escalation  and  withdrawal  ate  so  bad."  he 
said,  "that  we  simply  must  find  a  way  ol  making  our  present  policy  woik." 

Not  sure  whether  to  support  Saigon  nioie  vigorously  oi  to  disengage  from  a 
losing  proposition,  the  Piesident  on  Febiuary  4  sent  a  fact-finding  patty  headed 
by  McGeorge  Bundy  to  Saigon.  The  party's  arrival  coincided  with  a  visit  to 
Hanoi  by  Soviet  Premier  Aleksei  N.  Kosygin.  Since  Khrushchev’s  departuie 
Irom  power  in  October  1964.  Kosygin  had  tried  to  restore  closer  Russian  ties  with 
Hanoi.  He  and  a  sizable  Moscow  delegation  that  included  top  Soviet  air  force 
officials  icached  Hanoi  on  February  6. 

According  to  the  Chinese,  Kosygin  hoped  >o  pcisuadc  Hanoi  to  halt 
militaiy  aid  to  the  Viet  Cong  as  a  precondition  to  negotiations  (as  William  Bundy 
seemed  to  have  suggested).  But  in  McCone's  opinion.  Kosygin  sensed  an  immi¬ 
nent  Viet  Cong  victory  and  wanted  the  Soviet  Union  to  shaie  in  it.  Kosygin 
would  piobably  offei  more  economic  and  military  aid  and  encourage  stepped-up 
wailare  in  South  Vietnam.  Consequently.  McCone  pioposed  that  the  United 
States  start  air  attacks  on  targets  in  North  Vietnam.  I  hesc  would  commence  at 
the  17th  parallel  and  work  progicssively  northward."' 

Conflicting  signals  stopped  on  Sunday  morning.  February  7.  1965.  Viet 
Cong  mortar  squads  and  demolition  teams  attacked  the  small  U.S.  advisory 
detachment  in  II  Corps,  fourand  one-half  miles  north  of  Pleiku.  In  addition  they 
struck  Camp  Holloway,  headquarters  of  the  U.S.  Army  52d  Aviation  Battalion, 
also  near  Pleiku.  The  joint  assaults  killed  eight  Americans  and  wounded  104. 
destroyed  five  Army  IT  I- 1 B  helicopters  and  two  CV-2  transports,  tin  ee  USAF 
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O-IFs.  and  one  Vietnamese  O-IF.  Moreover  the  teams  damaged  the  main 
building  of  the  advisory  detachment.40 

Bundy,  Westmoreland,  and  Taylor  jointly  sent  from  Saigon  their  recom¬ 
mendation  for  a  reprisal  strike  and  President  Johnson  ordeied  an  instant  air 
response.  That  afternoon  USN  aircraft,  and  on  the  8th  Vietnamese  and  USAF 
planes,  hit  enemy  military  barracks  near  Dong  Hoi  in  an  opeiation  called 
Flaming  Dart.  At  the  same  time.  PACAF  air  transports  commenced  to  lift  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  light  antiaircraft  missile  units  from  Okinawa  to  Da  Nang  and  to 
evacuate  U.S.  dependents  from  South  Vietnam.41 

The  Viet  Cong  struck  on  the  10th  near  Qui  Niton,  taking  twenty-tlnee 
American  and  sever.  South  Vietnamese  lives.  On  the  following  day.  USAF'. 
USN.  and  VNAF  aircraft  (in  Flaming  Dart  II)  pounded  tioop  barracks  in  the 
North  Vietnamese  panhandle.  The  Joint  Chiefs  quickly  oidered  the  deployment 
to  South  Vietnam  and  Thailand  of  four  and  one-half  USAF  tactical  squadrons 
from  bases  n  Japan,  Okinawa,  and  the  Philippines,  and  the  movement  of  thirty 
B-52s  to  Guam.42 

South  Vietnamese  control  deteriorated  in  all  of  the  coips  tactical  /ones  as 
Viet  Cong  action  exploded.  On  February  8  a  major  enemy  force  crossed  Route 
19  between  Pleiku  and  Qui  Nhon.  The  crossing  occuried.  even  though  lour 
A-IEs  dropped  Lazy  Dogs  and  killed  about  one  hundred  of  the  enemy.  The 
attackers  then  enveloped  and  damaged  two  battalions  of  the  40th  Regiment  and 
a  troop  of  M-l  l5armoied  personnel  carriers  in  Vinh  Binh  Piovincc.  That  night 
an  AC-47  poured  20.500  7.62-mm  rounds  into  the  area,  killing  around  250  enemy 
soldiers. 

To  shore  up  the  II  Coips  defense.  Gencial  Moore  ordeied  eight  A-!Fs  to 
Qui  Nhon  where  conditions  were  “unsafe  in  every  icspect.”  Staying  close  to  the 
scene  of  action,  each  pilot  flew  at  least  three  strike  sorties  a  day  and  significantly 
helped  to  blunt  the  enemy  offensive.4’ 

On  February  13  President  Johnson  gave  the  green  light  to  measured  and 
limited  air  attacks  on  North  Vietnam.  Called  Rolling  Thunder  and  planned  lot 
swift  execution,  the  strikes  were  delayed  foi  two  weeks  by  political  and  militaiv 
turmoil  in  Saigon  and  by  bad  weatitei. 

The  capital  was  directly  and  immediately  thieatened  by  the  Viet  Cong  9th 
Division,  which  had  no  less  than  two  well-armed  regiments  undei  foiest  co\er  in 
Phuoc  Tuy  Province.  'The  mystery  of  how  these  tioops  were  getting  modern 
weapons  was  solved  on  Febiuary  16.  A  U.S.  Army  helicopter  pilot  discoveied. 
and  Vietnamese  A-l  Hs  sank,  a  steel-hulled  vessel  at  Vung  Ro  Bay.  An  investiga¬ 
tion  turned  up  one  hundred  tons  of  arms  and  ammunition  in  a  neaiby  cove  at 
Cap  Varclla.  The  U.S.  Seventh  Fleet  at  once  stalled  naval  patrols  to  slop  these 
deliveries. 

General  Westmoreland  wanted  to  send  B-57  light  bombeis  against  the  Viet 
Cong  9th  Division  base  camps  in  Phuoc  luy  Province,  which  had  been  pin¬ 
pointed  by  infrared  reconnaissance.  Securing  emergency  authoiity  on  February 
17,  he  planned  to  launch  the  planes  on  the  19th 
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On  that  day.  dissident  military  leaders  revolted  against  General  Khanh. 
Their  troops  seized  Saigon,  and  took  part  of  Tan  Son  Nhut  to  ground  Ky’s 
anticoup  air  force.  But  Ky  got  his  planes  in  the  air,  as  C-47s  brought  loyal  troops 
from  the  I  Corps  to  clear  Saigon  of  the  rebels.  The  Armed  Forces  Council  then 
removed  Khanh  and  exiled  him. 

At  the  height  of  the  coup  crisis  in  Saigon  on  the  afternoon  of  February  19, 
four  B-57sfrom  Bien  Hoa  flew  the  Inst  open  US AF  mission  in  South  Vietnam  as 
they  bombed  Viet  Cong  base  camps  in  Plnioc  Tuv.  The  aiicraft  struck  again 
during  February  21-24.  while  Ky  kept  most  of  the  VNAF  A- 1  Hsoncountetcoup 
alert  and  out  of  combat.44 

Judging  on  February  2 1  that  the  United  States  was  not  “fully  committed  to 
winning  the  war  in  Vietnam."  Geneial  Westmoreland  was  ready  to  change  the 
natuic  of  the  American  involvement.  He  would  make  moie  use  of  jet  aircraft 
within  South  Vietnam,  restore  U.S.  markings  to  American-manned  A-IEs.  and 
abolish  the  requirement  for  Vietnamese  obseivers  in  American  planes. 

Enemy  action  on  February  24  involved  the  elite  communist  battalion  that 
had  appaiently  just  arrived  in  the  central  highlands.  The  battalion  sut rounded  a 
ranger  company  and  a  Civilian  li  regular  Defense  Group  company  on  Route  19 
in  the  An  Khe  valley  near  the  Mang  Yang  pass  (where  the  Viet  Minh  had  wiped 
out  a  Fiench  mobile  group  in  1954).  General  Westmorland  used  hisemeigcncy 
authoiity  to  commit  USAF  jet  aircraft  in  an  all-American  iclief  effort.  F-IOCs. 
B-57s,  and  A-IEs  covered  and  supported  U.S.  Army  UH-IBs  that  rescued  the 
surrounding  men.  The  covering  attacks  by  the  613th  'tactical  Tighten  Squadron 
F-IOOs,  405th  Tactical  Wing  B-57s.  and  602d  Fightet  Commando  Squadion 
A- 1  Es  cost  the  enemy  1 50  men  killed.  T  hey  also  allowed  the  helicopters  to  land 
three  times  in  the  aiea  without  a  single  casualty.  I  he  copteis  evacuated  the  220 
olficers  and  men  who.  accoiding  to  Col.  Theodoie  C.  Mataxis.  U.S.  Army  II 
Coips  advisor,  would  otherwise  have  been  lost.4' 

The  employment  of  B-57  and  F- 1 00  jets  marked  the  end  of  the  long  U.S. 
combat  advisory  phase  and  the  beginning  ol  direct  and  open  Aineiican  action  in 
the  Vietnam  Wai.  On  Match  I  the  new  commander  in  chief  ol  the  Vietnamese 
armed  forces.  Maj.  Gen.  I  tan  Van  Minh.  established  the  Vietnamese  Aii  Foice 
air  request  net  as  the  primaiy  means  to  obtain  immediate  aii  suppoit  lor  all 
rcgulai  and  paramilitary  operations  I  le  fuithei  icmovcd  the  restnetion  that  only 
a  Vietnamese  fm-waid  air  controllci  could  mark  taigcts  foi  aii  strikes.1' 

After  api  al  by  higher  headquarters,  the.  loint  Chiefs  ol  Staff  on  March  9 
directed  that  U.S.  aircraft  could  be  used  for  combat  opeiations  m  South  Viet¬ 
nam.  No  stiikes  were  permitted  liom  I  hai  airfields, and  Amencan  aiicraft  were 
not  to  accept  missions  that  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  could  cany  out.  But  the 
planes  now  boldly  displayed  U.S.  insignia,  and  a  Vietnamese  an  man  was  no 
longei  icquiicd  to  be  aboard  in  combat.1 

I  he  United  States  Air  Force  advisory  clloit  spanned  the  decade  between 
1955  and  early  1965.  from  the  time  the  United  States  ioimally  took  over  the 
training  ol  the  Vietnamese  from  the  Fiench  until  Ameiican  aiicialt  first  openly 
engaged  in  combat.  Duiing  this  interval  the  Vietnamese  Air  Foice  expanded 
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from  a  few  hundred  to  over  ten  thousand  men.  Its  five  squadrons  of  obsolete 
French  and  American  planes  at  two  air  bases  swelled  to  fourteen  squadrons  and 
almost  three  hundred  more  modern  aircraft  at  five  major  air  bases.  In  addition 
the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  lorged  a  chain  of  command  mirroring  that  of  i's 
Ameiican  advisors.  Most  ol  these  changes  took  place  through  the  final  three 
years  of  the  peiiod  when  the  tiucat  from  the  north  grew  ever  moie  serious. 

The  U.S.  Ait  Force  ex peiienced  parallel  growth  in  Southeast  Asia  during 
the  decade.  In  the  late  1950s  there  wcie  68  airmen  stationed  in  Vietnam  and  44  in 
Thailand.  From  1961  on.  these  numbers  giadually  rose  and  on  the  eve  ol 
Americanization  ol  the  war  stood  at  6.604  and  2.943  respectively.  By  Fcbruaiy 
1965  the  Air  Foice  had  222  planes  in  South  Vietnam  and  83  in  Thailand.  Seventy 
peicent  of  those  in  South  Vietnam  were  clusteicd  aiound  the  Saigon  aiea. 
operating  from  Tan  Son  Nhut  or  Bien  Hoa  Air  Base.  The  remainder  were  up 
north,  primarily  at  Da  Nang.  One-third  of  all  these  aircraft  were  C-123  trans¬ 
ports.  operating  for  the  most  part  out  of  Tan  Son  Nhut.  Reconnaissance 
missions  also  originated  from  Tan  Son  Nhut,  flown  by  RF-IOIs  and  RB-57s  on 
temporary  assignment.  This  Saigon  base  further  housed  a  handful  of  F- 1 02s  for 
air  defense.  The  attack  fleet  of  forty-eight  A-IEs  for  in-eountiy  stiikes  was 
positioned  at  nearby  Bien  Hoa,  also  the  headquarters  for  the  forward  air  control 
mission  performed  by  twenty-two  0-1  Fs.  From  Da  Nang  the  Air  Force  operated 
one  transport  squadron  and  one  temporary  duty  squadron  of  F-IOOs  foi  mis¬ 
sions  in  Laos.  A  sprinkling  of  support  aircraft  rounded  out  the  total. 

The  USAF  presence  in  Thailand  was  still  small  at  the  start  of  1965.  An 
defense  ol  the  country  was  piovtded  by  loin  F-I()2s  Horn  Don  Muting  Aupoit 
outside  Bangkok.  Faiilur  up-country,  a  squadion  ol  I-- 1 ()5s  at  Udoin  Royal 
Thai  Air  Force  Base  (R  I A  IB)  and  another  at  I  akhli  R  I  A  IB  llew  against  the 
infiltiation  routes  in  the  I  aotian  panlvndle.  At  Udoin  R  I  AI-'B.  pist  south  ol  the 
Laotian  capital,  twenty  I -28s  worked  to  stem  the  Patliet  I  ao  tide  in  noithein 
Laos.  I  hese  weie  supported  by  eight  .nr  rescue  hchcoptcis  I  tom  the  same  base. 
None  ol  these  aircialt  took  part  in  operations  in  Vietnam. 

Despite  this  sizable  swelling  of  personnel  and  aircraft  between  1955  and 
1965.  the  U.S.  advisoiv  mission  failed  to  end  Hanoi's  suppoit  ol  the  msuigency  in 
South  Vietnam  and  Laos.  I  he  decision  eat ly  .n  1965  to  icplace  advisois  with 
combat  tioops  sceogm/ed  two  lacts  that  had  come  cleat  in  late  1 96a  mhhia"<>n 
Horn  north  into  South  Vietnam  was  giowmg  ml  her  than  tapenng  oil.  and  the 
government  ol  South  Vietnam  (still  unstable  since  the  assassination  ol  Diem) 
could  not  cope  with  the  situation.  U.S.  pohcymakeissaw  the  confluence  ol  these 
two  lactois  spellingdefcat  loi  the  South  unlessa  new  uppioach  was  taken  I  Inis 
the  puiely  advisoiv  lunc'ion  was  abandoned  in  lavoi  ol  duect  U  S  an  and 
giouiul  paiticipation  in  the  conflict.  I  he  USAF  units  in  place  eaily  in  1965  would 
loim  the  nucleus  loi  the  coming  buildup. 
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Appendix  1 

Growth  of  Major  United  States  Air  Force  and 
Vietnamese  Air  Force  Units  to  February  1965 


Bicn  Hoa  Air  Base 
1955  June  . 


!.  VIETNAM 

USAF  VNAF 


Air  Force  Depot  transferred  lierc 
front  Hanoi 


1956  June 


1st  l  ighter  Squadron  organized, 
consisting  of  twenty-five  [-HI- 
Bearcats. 


1961  Nos  ember  ....  Farit)  Gate  arrives  Designated 
Detachment  2A.  4400th  Com¬ 
bat  Crcsv  1  raining  Squadron. 
Made  up  of  four  SC-47s.  four 
RB-26s.  eight  I -28s.  and  155 
men  on  temporary  duty 

Detachment  9. 13th  Air  Force,  es¬ 
tablished  to Mipport  USAF  un¬ 
its  here 


1962  April .  Farm  Gate  renamed  Detachment 

2A.  1st  Commando  Group 
(I  AC) 

May  .  I  wo  R  B-26s  of  Project  Black  vvatch 

join  Farm  Gate. 

June  .  Detachment  9. 1 3th  Air  Force,  re¬ 

placed  by  6221st  Air  Base 
Squadron 


1963  January .  I  arm  Gate  increased  to  nineteen  514th  Fighter  Squadron  (A- 1  Ms) 

B-2fo.  thirteen  I  -2Ks.  six  C  HC-  replaces  1st  Fighter  Squadron 
47s.  and  four  U-IOs.  plus  275 
men  Some  aircraft  deployed 
to  I’leihu  and  Soc  I  rang 

July .  34th  lacucal  Group  organized 

6221st  Air  Base  Squadron  re¬ 
named  34th  Air  Base  Squad¬ 
ron  and  placed  under  34th 
I  actical  Group 

July .  19th  I  actical  Air  Support  Squad- 

,  ron  activated  under  34th  tac¬ 
tical  Group  By  August  has 
twenty-two  0-ls  Six  of  these 
go  to  Can  I  ho 
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I'SAI  \v\l 

harm  Gate  renamed  Kl  Air  Com¬ 
mando  Squadron  and  as¬ 
signed  to  34th  1  actical  Group 

October .  518th  I  ightcrSquadion(A-IMs) 

aetnated 

1964  May-Junc .  hirtn  Gate  I -28s  and  B-26s  ic- 

placed  with  A- IPs 

June  .  23d  I  actical  Wingtorincd  Incor¬ 

porates  514th.  518th.  520th 
(newly  toimed)  l  ighter  Squad¬ 
rons.  and  the  1 12th  liaison 
Squadron 


August .  I  Inrty-six  lt-57sarn\elromClarh 

Air  Base  Eighteen  return  to 
Clark  in  October 

October .  A  second  1-arm  Gate  squadron  520lh  l  ighter  Squadriin  activated 


(602d  lighter  Commando  Squad- 
dron)  organized  and  assigned 
to  the  34th  I  actical  Group 
Same  type  of  aircraft  (A-lls) 
and  missions  as  the  1st  Air 
Commando  Squadron 

Detachment  4.  I’acilic  Air  Res¬ 
cue  Service,  established  with 
three  ll-431-s 

Can  Tho  Airfield 


1962  June  .  Detachment  3.  6220th  Air  Base 

Squadron,  established 

196}  July .  IX'tachment  2, 33d  I  actical  Group. 

replaces  Detachment  3.6220th 
Air  Base  Squadron 

1964  January  .  S2  5  million  approved  lor  new  on¬ 

field 

April .  IX'tacbnieiit3.6l9th  I  actical  Con-  74th  tactical  Wing  orgam/ed 

trol  Squadron  (5th  I  actical 
Control  Group)  organized 

December .  520th  l  ighter  Squadron  Hies  live 

A- Ills  iiom  here  during  the 
day.  and  returns  to  Bien  lloa 
at  night 


Da  Nang  Air  Base 

1956  November  ....  1st  1  uiisoii  Squadron  moves 

here  Ironi  Hue 


1957  November  .  .  . 


Air  hone  Suppoit  Base  4  acti¬ 
vated 


I'SAI 


VNAf 


l%l  Octobci .  2d  Helicopter  Squadron  activated 

December .  .Id  1  laisoii  Squadron  activated. 

1962  January .  I  Air  Suport  Operations  Center 

formed  A  Combat  Reporting 
Post  tadar  installed  (Detach¬ 
ment  3,  5th  lactica!  Control 
Squadron) 

Detachment  II.  13th  Air  foice. 
organized. 

I  wo  Mule  I  rain  C-I23s  de¬ 
tached  here  from  Ian  Son 
Nhul. 

June  . .  Second  Mule  Irani  squadron 

(777th)  established  here  with 
sixteen  C-I23s  under  I aettcal 
Air  l  orce  I  ransport  Squadron 
Provisional^!  I  an  Son  Nhul). 

Iwehe  aircraft  remain  here, 
and  four  go  to  Don  Muang. 

Ihailand 

Detachment  II.  13th  Air  force, 
renamed  6222d  Air  Base 
Squadron 

December .  Detachment  2.  8th  Aerial 

Squadron  oigam/ed. 


1962  January .  213th  Helicopter  Squadron  re¬ 

places  2d  Helicopter  Squad¬ 
ron 

I  Kith  I  taison  Squadron  replaces 
1st  1  uuson  Squadron 

1 14th  !  tatson  Squadron  replaces 
3d  I  uuson  Squadron  (moves 
to  I’leiku  later  in  this  sear). 

Air  Base  41  replaces  Air  force 
Support  Base  4  to  support 
VNAI  units 


July .  (>222d  Air  Base  Squadron  be¬ 

comes  the  23d  Air  Base  Group 
(2d  Air  Dimsioii) 

777th  I  roop  Carrier  Squadron  re¬ 
designated  as  3 1 1th  Iroop 
Carrier  Squadron  with  perm¬ 
anent  station  here 
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VxAF 


1964  January 


February 


I'SAl- 

4 1 si  |  actical  wing  established.  in¬ 
corporating  all  VNAI  squad¬ 
rons  here 

516th  l  ighter  Squadron  moves 
here  from  Nha  I  rang 


April 

May 


Detachment  I.  619th  lactical 
Control  Squadron,  organized 


21 7th  Helicopter  Squadron  estab¬ 
lished  Moves  to  Ian  San 
Mint  m  July  1964  and  to  Binli 
luv  in  December  1965 


l,mo  .  I-  102s  on  10-day  deploy  ment  for 

air  defense 

JuK .  II U-  16s  on  temporary  assign¬ 

ment  from  Clark  Air  Base 

August .  Six  I—  102s  here  from  Clark  Air 

Base  for  air  defense 


August- December  I'-I00s  from  the  27tli  lactical 
l  ighter  Wing  (Cannon  Air 
l-orce  Base)  and  the  40 1  si  and 
405lli  I  actical  Fighter  Wings 
(England  Air  Force  Basel  ro¬ 
tate  in  and  out  in  response  to 
the  Cmlf  of  lonkm  incident 

December .  Six  l-IOfs  arrive  from  Okinawa 

Detachment  2.  18th  lactical 
Fighter  Wing,  established. 

1961  February  .  Iwclvc  1:-I00s  of  tile  Jd  lacli- 

cal  Fighter  Wing  fly  from  here¬ 
in  attacks  on  Chap  le  Bat- 
racks  and  in  Flaming  Dart 


Nha  Trang  Air  Base 

1951  June  . 

19 55  July . 

1959  October . 

1961  December . 


Air  i  raining  Center  established 

2d  I  laison  Squadron  transferred 
from  I  reach  to  Vietnamese 

2d  1  inison  Squadron  moves  to 
Ian  Son  Mint 

2d  Fighter  Squadron!  1 -28s)  acti¬ 
vated 


1962  February  .  Detachment  12.  Dth  Air  Force, 

organized 
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June .  Detachment  12.  13th  Atr  l-orcc. 

becomes  6223d  Air  Base 
Squadron 

September  ....  12th  Air  Base  Squadron  organized 

December .  Detachment  4.  8th  Aerial  I’ou 

Squadron,  organized 

I96J  January  ......  2d  1-ighter  Squadron  renamed 

516th  l  ighter  Squadron 

Julv .  37th  Air  Base  Squadron  (33d  tac¬ 

tical  Group)  replaces  6223d 
Air  Base  Squadron 

1964  hebruary .  Ihree  C-I23s  and  three  C-47s  516th  lighter  Squadron  moves 

here  to  support  Arms  Special  to  Da  Nang 
l-orces 

June  .  1 16th  l.iaison  Squadron  acti¬ 

vated  (0-ls). 

1965  January  .  62d  lactical  Wing  moves  here 

from  I’lcthu. 

Pleiku  Air  Base 

1962  March .  II  Air  Support  Operations  Cen¬ 

ter  fully  operational. 

June  .  Detachment  I.  6220th  Air  Base 

Squadron,  formed. 

December .  Detachment  3.  8th  Aerial  Port  Air  Base  62  activated 

Squadron,  activated 

1964  March .  Air  Base  62  becomes  62d  I  acti- 

cal  Wing 

1965  January .  62d  lactical  Wing  moves  to  Nha 

I  rang 

Tan  Son  Nhut  Air 

Base 

1955  July .  1st  I  ransporlation  Squadron 

(C-47s)  organized 

September  ....  Air  l-orcc  Communications  Sec¬ 

tion  formed 

1956  l  ebruary .  Air  1  raffic  and  Weather  Section 

formed 

June  .  2d  I  ransporlation  Squadron 

(C-47s)  organized 
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\  \  M 


l  SAl 


IV57  lunc 


/V59  October 


Headquarters  Vietnamese  Ait 
loice  opens  here 

1st  llelteoptei  Squadron (11-l‘zsl 
organized 

2d  I  laison  Squadron  (I  -19s) 
moits  here  Irom  Mia  I  rang 


IV6I  October .  Oetaclnnent  2,  507th  lacttcal 

Control  Group.  establishes  a 
mobile  Control  and  Reporting 
Post  to  train  Vietnamese  m  the 
I  acttcal  Air  Control  System 


Pipe  Stem  reconnaissance  opera¬ 
tions  start  with  lour  R !•- I()ls and 
a  Photo  Processing  Cell 

Noietnbei  ....  Detachments  7  and  8.  13th  Air 
lorce.  organized  to  support 
I'SAE  units 

!%2  January .  Mule  Irani  arrises  Issclse 

C- 1 23s  and  24.7  people  on  tem¬ 
porary  duty  to  provide  airlilt 
I  ssoaircralt  sent  to  Da  Nang 
l Hut  becomes  permanent  in 
June  as  the  776th  I  roop  ear¬ 
ner  Squadron. 

Ranch  Hand  arrises  lliree 
C- 1 2is  foi  defoliation. 

Joint  Operations  Center  set  up 
consisting  ol  a  permanent 
Combat  Reporting  Center  to 
monitor  air  traffic  and  deploy 
fighters  Subordinate  Air  Sup¬ 
port  Operations  Centers  estab¬ 
lished  at  Da  Nang  and  Pleihu 


Pipe  Stem  P-IOIs  depart,  leasing 
Photo  Processing  Cel)  (urns 
designated  as  Detachment  I. 
1 5th  lechnical  Reconnais¬ 
sance  Squadron) 


Pebruars 


Air  l-orce  Communications  Sec 
lion  renamed  Air  Porcc  C  om 
municatioiis  Squadron 


March .  Hilo  Mattie  airises.  a  C-54  luted 

ssith  ml  rarer)  equipment  for  re¬ 
connaissance  Remains  here 
until  lebruary  1963 


I  s.\l 


VNAI 


April . 

M.i\  . 

I  n  lie . 

September  .  , 

October  .  .  .  . 

Occentoer  .  .  . 

/VrtJ  Januarv  .... 


lebruarv  .  .  .  . 
March . 


loin  I -102s  dfplovcd  here  lor 
an  delcnse  I  ater.  I  - 1 02s  alter¬ 
nate  vntl  \avs  AD-50'  in  6- 
weeh  toots  ot  air  delcnscdutv 
Operation  mm  eel  to  C'larV.  Air 
Base  m  Mas  19(0 

•  .  .  Detachment  5,  Pacific  Air  Res¬ 
cue  Center,  established 


Mule  Irani  and  Rauch  Hand 
C-i2fs  consolidated  under 
luctical  Air  l-orce  Iransport 
Squadron  l’rovisional-2 

I  wo  RU-57s  on  icmporarv  dots 
Iron)  Japan 

.  .  .  Detachment  7. 15th  Air  l-orce.  re¬ 
named  Headquarters  2d  Ad¬ 
vanced  Iclulon 

■  .  .  Headquarters  6492d  Combat 
Cargo  Group  ( I  roop  Carrier) 
organized  and  attached  to  the 
515th  Air  Di.tsion  (Japan) 

.  .  2d  Air  Division  teplaces  2d  Ad¬ 
vanced  Ichelon 

.  .  Headquarters  515th  I  roop  Car. 
rier  Group  (Assault)  replaces 
6492d  Combat  Cargo  Group 

Able  Mable  Reconnaissance  295d  Helicopter  Squadron  acti- 
I  ask  l-orce  moves  its  lour  vated 
RI-IOIs  here  from  Don 
Mining.  Ihuilund 


415th  Air  I  ransport  Squadron  re¬ 
places  1st  I  ransport  Squadron 

4 15th  z\ir  I  ransport  Squadron  re¬ 
places  2d  I  ransport  Squadron 

21  Ith  Helicopter  Squadron 
( H-54s)  replaces  1st  Helicopter 
Squadron. 

1 12th  I  taison  Squadron  (I.- 19s) 
replaces  2d  l.iaison  Squadron 
Moves  to  Itien  Hoa  in  June 
1964 


Brave  Bull  C-97  replaces  C-54  lor 
leconnaissance 

I  wo  RI-IOIs  added  to  Able 
Mable 
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I'SAP 

V\AP 

April . 

.  .  1 3th  Reconnaissance  technical 

Squadron  activat  'd 

Jills . 

.  .  33d  Tactical  Group  organized 
Detachment  1  consolidates  all 
reconnaissance  units  tinder  its 
control. 

309th and  310th (old  776th  I  roop 
Carrier  Squadron)  I  roop  Car¬ 
rier  Squadrons  activated  un¬ 
der  the  315th  Troop  Carrier 
Group  Tactical  Air  Force 
'I  ransport  Squadron  Provi¬ 
sional^  discontinued 

December  .  .  . 

7 1 6th  Composite  Reconnaissance 
Squadron  formed.  I  -28s  and 
C-47s  assigned 

1964  January  .  .  . . 

33d  7  actical  Wing  formed.  Incor¬ 
porates  all  of  the  above  squad¬ 
rons 

April . . 

,  .  .  Able  Mable  contingent  inc.cased 
to  ten  RF-IOIs 

619th  7  actical  Control  Squadron 
organized. 

June . 

.  .  .  Detachment  2.  42 1st  Air  Refuel¬ 
ing  Squadron,  arrives  from 
Yokota  for  Yankee  Team 
operations 

716th  Reconnaissance  Squadron 
inactivated.  Pilots  retrain  for 
new  520th  Fighter  Squadron 
(Bicn  lloa)  Mission  assumed 
by  2d  All  Division 

August  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .  2d  Air  Division  Command  Post 
established. 

293d  Helicopter  Squadron  inac¬ 
tivated 

Six  F-  102s  deploy  here  from 

Okinawa. 

Six  RE-IOIsaddcd  to  Able  Mable 

October .  19th  Air  Commando  Squadron 

(Troop  Carrier)  activated  un¬ 
der  the  3 1 5th  Iroop  Carrier 
Group.  Assigned  C-I23s 

December .  FC-47  gunslup  used  in  combat 

for  the  first  tune 


II.  THAILAND 


Don  Muang  Airport 
( Thailand) 

1961  April . Control  and  Reporting  Center 

and  a  Control  and  Reporting 
Post  set  up 

Hell  lone  Detachment  (four  F- 
102s)  of  the  509th  l-ighlcr  In¬ 
terceptor  Squadron  moved 
here  fot  indefinite  duiatton. 

November  . Able  Mable  Reconnaissance 

I  ash  Force  formed,  consisting 
of  four  RI--  101s  and  a  Photo 
Processing  Cell. 

Detachment  10.  I.ltlt  Atr  l-'orcc. 
established  to  support  USAF 
units 

Detachment  1 . 5th  I  actical  Con¬ 
trol  Group,  organized. 

1962  June  . Four  C-I2.1s  arrive  here  from  Da 

Nang's  777th  'Iroop  Carrier 
Squadron 

Air  Force  Component  Com¬ 
mand  of  Joint  I  ash  Force  1 16 
deploys  here 


July . Detachment  10.  I.ltlt  Air  Force. 

replaced  by  6010th  'lactical 
Group  (I.ltlt  Air  Force). 

November  . Able  Mable  discontinues  Laos 

(lights  Continues  coverage  in 
South  Vietnam. 

December . Joint  lask  Force  I  I6mactivated 

Detachment  I.  8th  Aerial  Port 
Squadron,  organized. 


Able  Mable  moves  to  Ian  Son 
Nhut. 

1963  July . 6010th  lactical  Group  redesig¬ 

nated  ,15th  lactical  Group 

Hell  lone  Detachment  redesig¬ 
nated  Detachment  4.  405'h 
Fighter  Wing 

35th  Air  Base  Squadron  (35th 
lactical  Group)  organized 
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1964  Jul\ . Detachment  of  6091m  Reconnais¬ 

sance  Squadron  (C-lJOs) 
arrises 

1965  January . 35th  'tactical  Group  relieved  of 

responsibility  tor  air  defense 
It  goes  to  lldorn  Royal  lliai 
Air  Force  Base 


Korat  Royal  Thai  Air 
Force  Base 


/ 963  July .  Detachment  I.  6010th  lactical 

Group  (Don  Muang)  organ¬ 
ized. 

1964  August . |--105s  from  McConnell  Air 

Force  Base  begin  rotational 
temporary  duty  here. 

October . l-IOOs  deployed  here  tem¬ 

porarily 


Takhli  Royal  Thai  Air 
Force  Base 


1962  May  .  I;-I00s  from  Cannon  and  England 

Air  Force  Bases  begin  rota¬ 
tional  temporary  duty  here 

July .  6011th  Air  Base  Squadron 

organized 


196. 1  July .  331st  Air  Base  Squadron  (35th 

lactical  Group)  replaces 
601 1  tli  Air  Base  Squadron 

1964  August .  Detachment  1.421st  Air  Refuel¬ 

ing  Squadron,  organized 

Ftlorn  Royal  Thai 

Air  Force  Bose 

1964  April .  Detachment  6,  1st  Air  Comman¬ 

do  Wing,  established  unit  lour 
I  -28s  to  train  the  Royal  1  ao- 
tian  Air  Force 


June  ......  Detachment  2.  35th  lactical 

Group  (Don  Muang).  organ¬ 
ized 

July .  A  Control  and  Reporting  Post 

and  an  Air  Suppoii  Opera¬ 
tions  (  enter  established 

August  .....  Deputy  Commander.  2d  Air  Dim- 
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October  .  .  .  . 
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■.toil,  assume1*  control  ol  sill 
I'SAI-  operations  in  Ihsiilsuul 
and  1  sios 

Detachment  2.  35th  lactical 
Group,  becomes  233d  Air 
Base  Squadron 

Deputy  Commander.  2d  Air  Dm- 
sion.  assumes  responsibility 
for  1 1nn  air  defense  from  Don 
Musing 
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Appendix  2 

Development  of  a  Viet  Cong  Antiaircraft  Capability 
1962-1965* 

By  Ronald  H.  Cole 

During  the  first  three  years  of  the  war.  the  Viet  Cong  grew  accustomed  to 
their  reputation  lor  superior  mobility  ovei  Saigon's  forces.  In  the  fall  of  1962. 
however,  the  Vietnamese  Air  I-orce  introduced  hehbornc  and  close  air  support 
operations  that  temporarily  jarred  Viet  Cong  complacency.  The  effectiveness  of 
the  South  Victncmcsc  air  strikes  resulted  in  the  Viet  Cong's  sagging  morale, 
rising  fear,  and  suspicion  of  spies  in  their  midst.  Defections  occuricd  and  the  Viet 
Cong  had  to  recruit  arduously  among  the  peasants  to  maintain  their  forces.  Steps 
to  counter  the  air  threat  intensified  at  once.  As  a  stopgap,  the  Viet  Cong 
instructed  their  soldiers  to  shoot  directly  at  the  fuselage  of  the  enemy  aircraft  with 
any  gun  at  hand  or  hurl  a  "flying  bomb."+ 

Among  the  Viet  Cong,  only  those  regroupees  and  North  Vietnamese  Army 
cadres  who  had  infiltrated  south  after  I960  had  any  semblance  of  antiaircraft 
tiaimng.  Thus,  the  visceral  reaction  of  Viet  Cong  officers  and  noncommissioned 
officers  to  South  Vietnamese  air  operations  in  September  1962  was  to  order  their 
men  "to  shoot  aircraft  flying  straight' 'and  to  fiic  "liberally  and  with  all  available 
means."  The  training  of  gunners  and  the  drafting  of  field  manuals  took  time. 
Nonetheless,  during  the  winter  of  1962-63  Hanoi  worked  feverishly  to  develop 
antiaircraft  tactics  for  infantry  weapons  that  could  be  instantly  used  by  men  in 
the  field.  Programs  to  train  inexperienced  soldiers  in  the  basics  of  antiaircraft 
warfare  were  also  begun.  Still,  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  1963  that  the  Viet  Cong 
had  an  effective  antiaircraft  capability. 

In  October  1962  Viet  Cong  provincial  committees  distributed  to  district  and 
village  troops  the  first  detailed  antiaircraft  directive.  The  document  depicted  the 
vulnerable  points  on  South  Vietnamese  fighters,  reconnaissance  aircraft,  and 
helicopters.  It  further  outlined  procedures  for  organizing  antiaircraft  personnel 
and  firing  commands,  and  methods  of  shooting  at  aircraft  with  infantry 
weapons. 

In  a  section  entitled  “Nature  of  an  Objective  in  the  Air,"  the  directive 
explained  how  to  gauge  the  target  size  of  an  aircraft  by  its  shape  and  angle  of 
approach.  For  example,  “At  1 5°  we  only  see  the  aircraft  nose.  Target  size  'A.  At 
30°  we  can  see  the  wing  and  the  fuselage,  equal  in  si/e.  Target  si/c  Vi-  At  50°  tilt- 
wings  seem  longer  than  the  fuselage.  Target  si/e  }A.  At  90°  we  sec  the  entire 
aircraft,  or  target  si/e  4, 4. "The  directive  described  the  aveiage  fighter  plane  used 


‘Ronald  II  Cole.  -Peoples  Arim  Phase  II."  manuscript.  September  197.1.  Chapter  It'. 
Ofltce  of  Air  l-orce  History  files,  based  primarily  on  t'SAI  intelligence  materials 

♦  A  "flying  bomb"  was  a  modified  shell  ,u  a  1 1  S.  aircraft  rocket,  filled  with  napalm  and  hurled  at 
enemy  |  utes  by  means  of  a  slingshot  titih/mg  two  bamboo  trees 
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by  the  South  Vietnamese  in  late  1962  as  about  13  meters  long,  and  Hying  at  200 
kilomcteis-per-liour  at  an  altitude  of  150  to  200  meters.  Since  the  auciaft  was 
therelote  vulnerable  to  rifle  and  machinegun  tiie.  a  formula  was  devised  lot 
computing  a  firing  lead. 

The  Viet  Cong  taught  their  trainees  both  "passive"  and  “active" antiaircraft 
tactics.  Passive  tactics  consisted  ol  camouflage,  spiked  landing  /ones,  and  “sen¬ 
tinel  chambeis."  For  camouflage  the  Viet  Cong  used  dirty  brown  netting,  natural 
cover,  and  concealment.  To  spike  a  possible  landing  /one  they  planted  pointed 
bamboo  shafts.  2  to  4  inches  in  diamctci  and  6  to  15  feet  high,  very  close  together 
in  areas  as  large  as  1 00  by  800  meters.  The  Viet  Cong  dug  conical  holes  5  feet  into 
the  ground  with  their  walls  slanted  down  at  50°  for  sentinel  chambers.  These 
echo  chambers  permitted  a  sentinel  to  hear  an  aircraft  appioaching  from  a  great 
distance  and  to  dctcitninc  its  direction  of  approach. 

Active  antiaircraft  tactics  included  mortar  assaults  on  landing /ones,  infan¬ 
try  charges  against  unloading  helicopters,  and  the  “three-man  cell  tecniqucs."  In 
the  latter  method  riflemen  formed  thiec  3-man  cells  arrayed  in  an  L-shaped 
configuration  with  three  machinegun  teams.  The  machincgunncrs  positioned 
themselves  at  the  two  ends  and  at  the  junction  of  the  “L."  (See  Chat t.)  The 
riflemen  and  machincgunncrs  practiced  synchronized  filing  in  this  formation, 
which  was  specially  designed  to  down  fixed  wing  aircraft.  By  December  1964 
IJ.S.  and  South  Vietnamese  pilots  had  not  yet  assessed  the  success  of  this 
formidable-looking  technique,  since  the  number  of  Viet  Cong  antiaircraft 
attacks  fluctuated  monthly  from  20  to  100. 


DIAGRAM  OF  V  OR  TRIANGULAR  DEFENSE  SYSTEM 


W/MG  tat  lirUS 


*  FIRES  ARE  COORDINATED  ON  COMMAND  OF  TEAM  LEADER. 

**  ONE  CEU  MAY  BE  DESIGNATED  AS  DECOY  TO  DRAW  AIRCRAFT 
FIRE  AND  ALLOW  AA  GUN  CREW  TO  DISFNGAGE. 
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1  lie  Viet  Cong  constructed  their  first  antiaircraft  weapons  training  center  in 
Quang  Ngai  Ptovince.  Aerial  reconnaissance  icvcaled  that  this  site  probably 
offeted  instruction  in  aircraft  tecognition.  techniques  of  fire,  calculation  of  firing 
leads,  piepaiation  of  antiaiicraft  sites,  drills  in  the  use  of  these  sites,  and  basic 
tactical  formations  for  use  against  South  Vietnamese  heliborne  operations.  One 
major  difficulty  persisted  —  the  scarcity  of  antiairciaft  wcaponty. 

The  Viet  Cong  began  to  receive  more  sophisticated  antiaircraft  weapons 
from  Hanoi  in  the  fall  of  1963.  Infiltrators  brought  with  them  12.7-mm  (Soviet 
DSHK)  and  .50-caliber  machineguns.  In  addition  reports  reached  Military 
Assistance  Command.  Vietnam,  of  20-mm  cannon  and  13.2-mm  machineguns  in 
War  Zone  D.  and  of  a  35-mm  antiaircraft  gun  in  Kicn  Phong  Province. 
Moreover,  in  April  1964  MACV  .1-2  (Intelligence)  anticipated  the  early  arrival  of 
two  new  antiaircraft  weapons  from  Hanoi,  the  37-mm  gun  weighing  4,600 
pounds  and  the  40-mm  gun  weighing  10.000.  Within  months  the  impact  of  this 
influx  in  weapons  was  felt. 

Records  of  antiaircraft  attacks  commenced  in  January  1963.  Monthly 
incidents  remained  low  throughout  1963,  rose  to  about  lOOinJanuary  I964,and 
tapered  off  to  only  50  in  March  1964.  The  number  then  climbed  to  more  than  180 
for  April  1964.  and  the  average  over  the  next  six  months  was  at  least  180  the 
greatest  number  fot  any  one  month  being  neatly  400  m  September  1964.  After 
April  1964  the  eonelation  ol  ineieascd  antiairciaft  attacks  and  the  quantity  of 
antiairciaft  weapons  available  to  Viet  Cong  gunncis  is  obvious.  (See  Giaph.) 
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Chapter  1 

Origins  of  the  American  Commitment  to  Vietnam 
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help  turiiished  by  Mr  Charles  It  MacDonald  of 
the  Army's  Center  ol  Military  History  on  the 
background  ol  the  American  imohement  in 
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Coni,  l-eb  19.  1962.  lieu*  4.  Sir  Robert  I  homp¬ 
son.  Deletion  •  <  omntunist  Insurgent  i  the 
lessons  ol  Malm  a  and  I  letnam  ( New  V  ork. 
1966).  pp  I29-J9 

8  I  lie  members  were  Robert  Kenned  v.  I 
Alexis  Johnson.  Roswell  1  Ciilpatne.  (ieneral 
I  cinnil/cr.  John  A  McCone  McCicorge 
Bunds.  I  dward  R  Morrow. and  bowler  llaiinl- 
ioii 

*>  I  .is  lor  V"  ords  and  Plow  shares,  pp  201-1. 
NSAM  124.  Jan  18.  1962.  in  DOD  Pentagon 
Papers.  Ilk  12  442-44,  Hearings  bclore  a  Sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions.  House  ol  Representatives.  Department  ol 
Defense  Appropriations  lor  1965. 88th  Cong.  2d 
sess  (Washington.  1964).  pi  2.  p  612 

ID  lavlor.  Sssorilsantl  Plow  shares,  pp  201- 
OJ.  NSAM  162.  Jim  19.  1962.  and  NSAM  182. 
Ang24.  I962.hi  DOD  Pentagon  Papers.  Bk  12 
481-86.  I  S  Overseas  Internal  Defense  Police. 
Aug  I.  1962.  JCSM.  Nov  20.  1962 

II  A!  NOPJ  Book  ol  Actions  in  SP  A.  1961- 
64.  p  2J 

12  Mists.  I  Jib  AP.  Jul-Dee  61. 1.  7J.74.and 
1962.  I.  72-74.  I  Jib  A I  OPIan  226-61.  Dec  JO. 
1961.  Inst.  I’ACAP.  Jul-Dec  61.  Ill,  AI  NOP.I 


Book  ol  Actions  m  SI  A.  1961-64.  hem  lll-C. 
lust.  1 1 5th  AD,  lan-Jun  62.  pp  44-45.  CINC¬ 
PAC  Reid.  2d  SI  CDPI-  Coni,  hem  1 

I  J  Hist.  2d  ADVON.  pp  NVII-W.  duel. 
Al  See.  MAACA.  Agenda  Book  lor  l-eb  62 
SPCDI  I  Coni.  Item  1  (alA.  iprt.  Brig  Cicn 
IravisM  llethcrmgton.  DC  S  Plans  and  Ops. 
PACAP.  Apr  25.  1962.  rptl.  1 1  Col  Chillies  D 
Paslev.ur  Aug 5. 1962. hr.  Paslcv  to2()DC.<<j 
.ltd  I,  1962.  Pro)  Coiona  llaucst  Oial  Hist 
iiltvvv  w  Antlus,  pp  64-68.  PACAP  Ret  Bk  for 
Jan  62  SPCDPP  Coni,  lab  .1,  MACV  Sum- 
inatv  ol  Highlights.  Peb  8.  1962-1  cb  7,  1961,  p 
IJ5:  msg.  CSAIRA  Saigon  to  CSAP.  Mar  21. 
1962 

14  Ralph  A  Rowlev.  CSAT  TAC  Opera¬ 
tions  in  Southeast  Asia.  1961-6?  (Ole  AP  Hist. 
Ian  1972).  pp  15.  18. 24-25:  hist.  2d  ADVON.  p 
97.  Draft  presentation.  Antliis  loi  Mar  62 
SPCDPP  Coni.  Hist.  2d  ADVON.  rad. 
CSAIRA  Bangkok  to  PACAP.  Jan  Jl.  1962 

15  PACAI  Rcl  Bk  lor  Dec  61  SPCDIil 
Coni.  Action  lab  I.  lor  Jan  62  SPCDPP  Coni, 
lab  9.  lor  Peb  62  SI  C DPI-  Coni.  Item  ». 
CINCPAC  Rerd.  SPCDPP  Coni.  Dec  16. 1961. 
Item  8-1.  Rprt  ol  CSAP's  Visit  to  South  Viet¬ 
nam.  Item  II.  llethcrmgton  rprt.  Apr  25.  1962. 

I  aslev  I  ml  ol  lour  Rpu.  tit  Aug  5.  1962 

16  I  he  8th  and  57th  I  tansport  Helicopter 
Companies  aimed  as  identitia ble  units  at  Sai¬ 
gon  aboard  an  aircralt  earner  on  December  1 1. 
1962.  and  were  so  icported  in  the  Von  York 
limes  I  lie  International  Control  Commission 
promptlv  recorded  this  violation  ol  the  Geneva 
accords  I  he  companies  were  based  at  Ian  Son 
NhiitaiulQui  Mum  under  the  l  S  Arms  senior 
advisois  to  the  II  and  III  Corps  OnJanuarv  26, 
1962. the!'  S  Armv\9Jd  Helicopter Companv 
aimed  at  Da  Nang  and  was  placed  under  the 

II  S  Armv  senior  advisor  to  the  I  Corps  I  he 
companies  Hew  combat  support  missions  and 
trained  the  Vietnamese  armv  in  air  ntobihtv  tac¬ 
tics  l  S  Armvs  18th  Pived  Wing  Aviation 
Companv.  with  sixteen  l  -I  Otter  aircralt. 
reached  Nli.i  liang  on  I  ebruarv  7.  1962.  and 
these  liaison  aircralt  (able  to  transport  two  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  ol  cargo  or  eight  passengers)  sup¬ 
ported  the  PS  Armv  field  advisors  I  he  1.19th 
transportation  Companv  (Maintenance)  ar¬ 
rived  on  Pcbruarv  II.  1962  Chid.  AP  Sec. 
MAAGV.  Agenda  Bk  lor  I  eb  62.  SPCDPP 
Conf.  Item  J( .1).  CINCPAC  Rerd.  2d  Si  CDPI- 
Co nf.  Jan  16.  1962.  Item  J.  CINCPAC  Comd 
Hist.  1961.  p  194 

17  CINCPAC  Comd  Hist.  1961.  p  189.  msg. 
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I'SAIRA  Saigon  to  CSAI .  Nov  28.  1961. 
Cl  NCI' AC  Retd.  SLCDFP  Cont.  Dee  10.  Ml. 
Ilem  7,  Martin  and  Clever.  IV.  21-24 

18.  I.tr.  O'Donnell  to  CINCI'AC.  Dee  12. 
1961.  msg.  I'SAIRA  Saigon  to  CSAP,  No\  28. 

1961.  PACAI  Ref  Bk  lot  Dec  61  SFCDEP 
Conf.  lab  B-l 

19  Hist.  2l.Mli  1C  Op  (Assault).  1962.  p  16. 
intxw  with  l.t  Col  I!  W  Strong  by  Ortnnger. 
No\  7. 1962.  Al-XOIM  Book  of  Actions  in  SEA, 

1961- 64.  p  25.  Jane \  All  r/te  llo rids  Am  rid t. 
19SS-S6,  cd  1  eonard  Bridgenian  (New  York, 
n.d.).  p  259:  CINCI'AC  Rcrd.  2d  SECDHP 
Conf.  Peb  19.  1962. PACAP  Ref  Bk  for  Dec  61 
SECDKE  Conf.  lab  A-5  and  Action  lab  A: 
msgs.  CINCI'AC  to  12th  Al\  Dec  9.  1961. 
PACAP  to  12th  AE.  Dec  12.  1961. 

20  lalking  Paper  on  PSAP  Opsin  VN.atch 
2,  Polder  I’olicy-Victnam.  Jan  1-21,  1964 

21  Moorman  presentation  to  Congressional 
Committee,  co.  l  eb  62.  I.  28.  lit  s.  Anthis  to 
MajGenW  Martin. Sep 2. 1962.and  Moorman 
to  Anthis.  co  Feb  28.  1962;  msgs.  MACV  to 
CINCI'AC.  Mar  12.  1962.  and  12th  AP  to  2d 
ADVON.  Mar  18. 1962.  Rprl  ol  CSAP's  Visit  to 
SVN,  Apr  62.  Ops  See 

22  MACV  Summary  of  Highlights,  l  eb  8. 

1 962-  l  eb  7.  1963.  p  69;  Itr.  l.t  Col  Floyd  K 
Shafncr,  Mas  12.  1962. 

23.  2d  ADVON.  Agenda  and  Info  Bk  for 
Mar  62  SECDHP  Conf.  Item  17;  hist,  13th  AP. 

1962.  pp  103-05 

24.  Msgs.  2d  ADVON  to  13th  AP.  Mar  9. 
1962.  MACV  to  CINCI’AC,  Mar  12. 19.and  26. 
1962 

25  Anthis  presentation  at  May  62  SECDHP 
Conf:  msgs.  2d  ADVON  to  13th  AP.  Mar  27. 
1962.  CINCI’AC  to  .ICS.  Mar  30.  1962.  and  2d 
AD  to  13th  AP.  Nos  20.  1962 

26.  Msgs.  2d  ADVON  to  13th  AP.  Mar  27. 
1962.  MACV  to  CINCI’AC.  Apr  9.  1962.  and 
Mas  22. 1962. 1’ACAFtoCSAP.  May  12. 1962. 
and  CINCI’AC  to  MACV.  Aug  13.  1962. 
Iletlieiington  ipit.  Apr  25.  1962.  hist.  315th  !C 
Gp(Assault).  1962.  p  27.  rprt.  l.t  Col  Howard  P 
Reuses.  Aug  2.  1962 

27.  Ibid..  Rprt  of  CSAP's  Visit  to  SVN.  Apr 
62;  I’ACAF Status  Rprt.  May2to9. 1962. msg. 
CINCI’AC  to  JCS.  Mas  8.  1962. 

28  Msg.  MACV  to  CINCI’AC.  Mas  22. 
1962. 

29.  J  I  P  1 16.  AA  R.  Dec  8. 1962;  msgs.  2d  AD 
to  13th  AF.Jul  28 and  Nos  26. 1962.  CINCI’AC 
to. ICS.  May  25. 1962.  to  MACV.  May  25. 1962. 
PACAP  Summary  of  Actions.  Gen  Wheeler's 
Party.  Jan  63 

30  One  plane  was  lost  svnhout  cresv  fatalities 
in  a  major  accident  on  July  15.  Hist.  PACAP. 
Jan- lun  62.  111.  May  and  June  62.  Inst.  315th  1C 
Gp  (Assault).  1962.  pp  27-28.  Reaves  Pnd  of 


lour  Rprt.  Aug  2.  1962 

31  I  tr,  Moorman  to  Anthis,  Sep  25,  1962. 
msgs.  13th  AP  to  I’ACAI.  Mas  26.  1962. 
PACAP  to  13th  AP.  Mas  29. 1962. and  AI  CC 
.III  1 16  to  PACAP.  Mas  29.  1962 

32  1  trs.  Moorman  to  CINCI’AC.  Jill  6, 
1962. and  to  Anthis.  Sep  25. 1962.  PACAP  SOs 
G-85  and  G-92.  Sep  19  and  Oct  19.  1962,  msgs. 
CINCI’AC  to  MACV.  Jul  18.  1962.  MACV  to 
CINCI’AC.  Aug  23.  1962 

33  PACAP  Summary  of  Actions.  Gen 
Wheeler's  Party.  Sec  II.  lab  C.  Ilrs.  Anthis  to 
Moorman.  <«,  Apr  16.  1962.  and  Bowers  to 
Mann.  at.  Jim  62  and  Jul  25.  1962.  Reascs  End 
of  lour  Rprt.  Aug  2.  1962.  JCS  2dADVON.lt 
Ol’lan  62-2.  Oct  17.  1962.  Moorman  presenta¬ 
tion.  ia.  Peb  63.  I.  38.  msg,  2d  AD  to  PACAP. 
Apr  5.  1962. 

34  PACAP  Summars  of  Actions.  Gen 
Wheeler's  Party.  Sec  II.  lab  C 

35  Msgs.  PACAP  to  13th  AP.  Dee9and  D, 
1961 

36  Doris  K  rudcncr.  formerly  ol  the  Office  ol 
Air  l-orcc  History,  kindly  supplied  this  docu¬ 
mentation  Memos.  JCS  for  McNamara.  Nos  3, 
1961.  and  William  P  Bundy  for  Rusk  and 
McNamara.  Nos  14  and  30.  1961 

37  NS  AM  115.  Nos  30.  1961.  Marvin  P 
Hint/,  llistors  of  the  I  hirtcenlh  Air  Force.  Jan 
1-June  30.  1963.  pp  75-76.  msg.  CIIMAAO.V  to 
CINCI’AC.  Dec  23.  I96l.m  ISA  tiles 

38  JCSM-2-62(H). Jan  2. 1962.  msg.  CINC- 
PAC  to  CIIMAAGVN.  Dec  28.  1961.  memo. 
SECDHP  to  the  President.  I  eb  2. 1962.  and  see 
msg.  CIIMAAGV  to  CINCI’AC  Jan  17.  1962. 
and  PACAP  Ref  Bk  for  Jan  62  SECDHP  Conf. 
lab  16A 

39  Msg.  SHCSIAIF  to  AmKmb  Saigon. 
Jan  4.  1962;  and  msg.  CIIMAAGV  to  CINC- 
P AC.  Jan  12.  1962 

40.  Capt  George  I  Adams.  7.4 C  Aerial 
Sprite  l-'light  Operations  in  Southeast  Asia. 
/96/-/9<W(l  AC  SASP.nd).  pS 

4!  Hist.  PACAP  Ian- lun  62  III.  AprT>2. 
PACAP  Ref  Bk  for  Jan  62  SECDFP  Conf.  lab 
3,  I  P-I.and  for  Mar62  SECDHP  Conf.  Items.) 
and  4.  Chief.  AP  Sec.  MAAGV,  Agenda  Bk  lor 
Peb  62  SECDHP  Conf.  Item  3(1).  CINCPAC 
Rcrd.  3d  SECDHP  Coni.  Peb  19.  1962.  Item  3. 
and  4th  SECDHP  C'onf.  Mar  21.  1962.  Item  I. 
msg.  PACAP  to  CSAP.  Peb  20.  1962.  Moor¬ 
man  memo.  Peb  23.  1962  In  April,  sshen  lacti- 
cal  Air  Command  moved  two  spray  planes  to 
the  Middle  Hast  to  work  against  locust  mfesta- 
tionsand  to  save  food  crops,  it  added  two  stand¬ 
ard  C-I23s  to  tin  Mule  I  rain  airlift  detachment. 

42  3d  ADVON  Agenda  Bk  for  SECDHP 
May  62  Conf.  Item  3.  CINCI’AC  Rcrd.  4th 
SECDHP  Conf.  Mar  21.  1962.  Item  I.  Inst. 
PACAP  Jan-Jun  62.  III.  Apr  62 
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43  MACV  Real.  4th  SFCDFI  C'onl.  Mav 
II  l%2.  Item  12 

44  See  Cl  NOP  AC  Herd,  (nil  SKIM  I 
Coni.  .Ini  23.  I%2,  Item  I 

45  Memo,  Col  William  I’  Brooks.  Ji  .  lor 
llatkms.  Aug  2.  1*362 

40  MACV  Suminarv  ol  Highlights,  Feb  S. 
I 962- Feb  7.  1*363.  pp  5*3-6 1 .  msgs.  Cl  NCPAC  lo 
.ICS.  Aug  21.  1*362,  Aml  iiih  Saigon  to  SFC- 


SIAM-.  Sep  26.  1962 

47  CINCPAC  Suminarv  ol  Actions  taken  at 
till  SI  CDI-F  Conf,  Oct  8.  1962.  patas  8 and  9. 
MAC\  Suminarv  ol  Highlights  pp  59-61.  210: 
msg.  Anil  mb  to  SI;CS  I  A 1 1 .  Oet  9.  1963 

48  Ibid.  Inst.  Dir  Plans.  I'SAK  Jan-Jim 
63.  pp 237-38. and  llilsinan.  To  Moved  \alton. 
pp  441-44 


Chapter  XI 

Air  Policy:  Too  Cautious? 


1  Quoted  in  Ilentv  !•  (trail.  Vie  Tuesdin 
Cabinet  Deliberations  and  Pension  en  I’eate 
and  II  ar  under  l.indon  II  3<i/i/r«»i(l  ngle«ood 
Clitfs.  1970).  p  35 

2  Msg.  PACAF  to  CSAF,  Dec  17.  1961; 
CINCPAC  Rcrd.  SFCDFI-  Conf.  Dec  16. 1961. 
Item  8-1 

3  Ibid 

4  Msgs.  13th  Ah  to  PACAI*.  Dec  28.  1961. 
CSAI-  to  PACAI".  Mar  23,  1963.  and  .ICS  to 
CINCPAC.  Dec  26.  1961.  PACAI-  Re!  Ilk  tor 
l  eh  62  SFCDFI"  Conf.  I-II.  I.eMav  tntuv  b\ 
Belden.  Mar  29.  1972.  intvw  with  Antlr.s  bv 
(iausche  and  (iramger,  Aug  30.  1963 

5  Memo.  Dir  Plans.  USAI.  foi  CSAI". 
Mar  I.  I9o2,.ICS  2343  85.  Feb 23.  1962.  Report 
ol  CSAI"  s  Visit  to  SVN.  Apr  62.  p  57 

6  Row  lev.  CSAI'  FAC  Operations,  p  19 

7  PACAI-.  SFCDFI-  Ilk  tor  Jan  Mtg.  Jan 
15,  1962.  lab  3-1).  msg.  CINCPAC  to  PACAI-. 
Feb  4.  1962 

8  Msg.  I’ACAF  to  2d  ADVON.  I  cb  12. 
1962. 

9  Intv  w.  Mai  l  homasJ  lliekam  with  Capt 
l.dwm.l  Rhein.  Jr  .  I  an  Son  Nhut..lan3  1963. 
Martin  and  Clever.  App2.  COIN  intvws.  Iab0>. 
rcrd.  3d  SFCDFI-  Coni.  I  eb  19.  1962.  pp  4-5. 
P.nd  ol  lour  Reports.  It  Col  M  M  Dovle. 
John  P  Gilbert.  Feb  62-Atig  63 

10  Draft  presentation.  Anthis  for  Mar  62 
SFCDFI-  Conf;  Inst.  2d  ADVON.  Nov  61-Oct 
62 

11  Ibid. 

12  lessons  learned  4.  I'S  Armv  See. 
MAAG.  Apr  II.  1962 

13  1- utrell  "Chron".  draft  presentation. 
Anthis  for  Mar  62  SFCDFI-  Conf.  in  Hist,  2d 
ADVON.  Nov  61-Oct  62 

14  Rcrd.  3d  SFCDFI-  Coni,  leh  19.  1962. 

pp  1-6 

15  Hist.  2d  ADVON.  Nov  61-Oct  62.  p  9. 
intvw.  Mai  Dean  S  Gaiischc  and  Grainger  with 
Anthis.  Aug  30. 1963;  Martin  and  Clever.  App  2. 


COIN  Intvws.  lab  l  ,  intvws.  Grainger  with 
Dovle  and  1 1  Col  Charles  F  I  rumbo.  Jr .  Jul 
13.  1963.  in  Hist.  2d  ADVON.  Van  Slaaveier.. 
C.V-I/"  Plans  and  Polities  in  South  In  'main. 
IV6I-IV6.I.  p  25.  Inst.  SAWV,  Apr-Dee  62.  p 
167 

16  Msg.  duel  MAAG  to  CINCPAC.  Dec 
23.  1961 

17  Memo.  1  andsdale  to  Col  Dav  id  C  Jollv. 
Dec  27. 1961. Binder  1257-61. 66A-34IO.ho\37 

18  Memo.  Mai  Gen  C  11  Clutdrc.  ADCS 
Plans  &  Progtams.  CSAI-.  Dec  28. 1961.  Binder 
Vietnam  1257-61. 66A-34 10.  bov  37 

19  Van  Staavcrcn.  ( .S'  -I  T  Plans  and  Poht  ws 
inSoiilli  I  letnain.  /9rt/-/9rtJ.p26.lnst,SAWC. 
Apr-Dee  62.  p  167.  Ven  York  Times.  Feb  15. 
1962.  DAI— IR-I52I904;  msgs.  2d  ADVON  to 
PACAF.  Jan  30  and  Feb  24.  1962.  Gleason 
paper.  <«  Mar  I.  1962.  CINCPAC  Rcrd.  3d 
SFCDFI-  Coni  I  eb  19.  1962.  Item  3.  PACAI 
Ret  Bk  tin  Feb  62  SFCDFI-  Coni,  lab  3C 

20  CINCPAC  Rcrd.  3d  SFCDFI-  Conf. 
Feb  19.  1962.  pp  3-22.  msg.  CINCPAC  to 
MACV.  Mar  2.  1963 

21  Msg.  2d  ADVON  to  13th  Al .  Mar  13. 

1962 

22  Hist.  2d  ADVON.  Nov  61-Ovt  62.  p  184 

23  l  tr.  Mai  Gen  SV  K  Martin  to  SAF.  Dec 
II.  1964.  Binder  Vietnam  l9l-64.68A-t994.hov 
8.  Inst,  2d  ADVON.  Nov  61-Oct  62.  p  3.  Gen 
Frank  S  Besson.  Jr  .  htgistu  Support  in  the 
I  letnain  lira.  Sols  1-111  (Washington.  1970).  p 
265 

24  Intvw.  Grainger  with  Mai  William  C 
Johnson  ami  Capt  Frnest  C  Cutler.  Jr  .  Feb  7. 

1963 

25  Msg.  duel  MAAG  to  PACAF.  Nov  18. 
1961.  Inst.  2d  ADVON  Nov  61-Oct  62 

26  Hist.  2d  ADVON.  Nov  61-Oct  62.  pp  52. 
55.  von  I  uttichau  MS.  CMII.  pp  v in.  56-57 

27  Rpn.  Mai  Gen  Iravis  M  Hethcrington. 
Staff  Visits.  Apr  25. 1962.  Inst.  2d  ADVON.  Nov 
61-Oct  62.  intvws,  Mai  I homas  .1  lliekam  with 
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ISgt  1  larrv  M  Non.ini.ikcr.  Dec  1 1.  1962. with 
C'apt  Edwin  J  Rhein.  Jr.  Jan  3.  1963.  with 
Chaplain  Squires.  Jan  16.  1963. and  with  C  WO 
William  Weakley  Jan  10.  1963:  Martin  and 
Clever,  App  2.  COIN  Intvvvs.  labs  l\(i. and  H 

28  Intvw.  Mai'lhoniasJ  HickamwithCapt 
(Chap)  Donal  M.  Squires.  Jan  16.  1963.  Martin 
and  Clever.  App  2.  COIN  Intvvvs.  lab  I:  hist. 2d 
ADVON.  Nov  6 1 -Oct 62. pp 67-70.  End  ill  lour 
Reports.  I  t  Col  Kenneth  M  Kevte.  Apr  20. 
1963.  and  Capt  l-orrest  I’  Meek.  Apr  9.  1963 

29  Intvw.  Iliekamwith  Auten.  Eeb  15. 1963. 


Notes  to  Pages  124-133 

.  lab  I  .  Inst.  2d  A1H  ON.  pp  67-70 

30  Report  ol  CSAE’s  \  isit  to  S3  N.  Apr  62. 
pll 

31  Mai  Gen  Spurgeon  Noel.  Uedual  Sup¬ 
port  ol  the  (  .3  -I rim  in  I  teliunn.  t965-~0 
(Dept  ol  the  Arms.  Wash  I)  C  .  1973).  pp  5and 
9 

32  Intvw.  Hiekainand  Grainger  with  CWO 
A  C  I  iberator.  Nov  20.  1962.  Martin  and 
Clever.  App  2.  lab  A 

33  Hist.  2d  ADVON.  pp  IS2-S3 


Chapter  XII 

Farm  Gate  and  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force 


1  Chief.  AE  Sec.  MAAGV.  Agenda  lik  for 
Eeb  62  SECDEE  Conf.  Item  5C.  Gleason  paper. 
ui.  Mar  1. 1962. CINCPAC Rcrd. 4th SECDEE 
Conf.  Item  5 

2  PACAE  Ref  Ilk  for  Jan  62  SECDEE 
Coni,  lab  3.  IP-1.  Proj  Corona  Harvest  Oral 
Hist  intvw  with  King,  pp  52-53.  Futrell.  personal 
conversations  with  Gleason  and  Dougherty 

3  DAE-1R-I52I904.  lust.  2d  AD.  I.  \iv. 
CINCPAC  Rcrd.  3d  SECDEE  Coni.  Eeb  >9. 
1962.  Item  3.  Gleason  paper.  <«  Marl  1962 

4  Hist.  2d  ADVON.  p  l-M.  Itrs.  Anthis  to 
Moorman.  Mar  2.S.  1963.  Del  2A  to  2d 
ADVON.  Jim  5.  1962 

5  Rprt.  Cairncv  and  Evans.  Mav  4.  1962. 
Gleason  End  of  I  our  Report 

6.  PACAE  Ref  Ilk  lor  Jan  62  SECDEE 
Conf.  labs  2  nd  3.  Palmer  bricling  in  Hist.  5th 
AE.  Jan-Jun  62.  II.  Doc  144 

7  CINCPAC  Rcrd.  3d  SECDEE  Conf.  Eeb 
19.  1962.  Item  2 

8  Anthis  briefing.  Mar  62  SECDEE  Conf. 
in  Hist.  2d  AD.  II.  Doc  206.  nisgs.  PACAE  to 
13th  AE.  Mar  15.  l962.toCSAE.  Mar  17.  1962. 
and  to  C'SAE.  Eeb  20.  1962.  Report  of  CSAEs 
Visit  to  S\'N.  Apr  62.  pt  2.  hr.  Moorman  to 
Anthis.  in  Eeb  28.  1962.  CINCPAC  Rcrd.  3d 
SECDEE  Conf.  Eeb  19.  1962 

9  Msgs.  M  AC V  to  CINCPAC.  I  eb  27. 
1962.  2d  ADVON  to  PACAE.  Mar  17.  1962. 
and  to  MACV.  Aug  22.  1962.  AmEmb  Saigon 
to  SECSIAIE.  Mar  3.  1962.  Martin  and 
Clever.  III.  60-63.  Moorman  presentation.  <« 

I  eb  62.  pt  I.  p  30 

10  MACV  lust  monograph.  Milium  .-Ivvrvr 
nine  to  the  Republu  of  South  I  ieltitini.  I960- 
196.1.  p  1 1 

1 1  Msg.  2d  ADVON  to  PAC  AE.  Mar  21. 
1962.  msg.  flSAIRA  Saigon  to  CSAE.  Mar  21. 
1962 


12  Msgs.  AmEmb  Saigon  to  SECSIAII . 
Mar  28.  f962.  PACAE  to  13th  AE.  Mar  22. 
1962.  JCS  to  CINCPAC.  Mar  27.  1962.  Inst. 

1 3th  AE.  1962. 1.81-83.  MR.  Mai  Gen  John  M 
Rev  nolds.  Mar  22.  1962 

13  Report  ol  CSAEs  3  isit  to  S3  N.  Apr  62. 
Item  6 

14  Hist.  PAC  A I  .  Jan-Jun  62.  111.  Monllilv 
Hist  Rprts.  PEOCO.  Mar  and  Mav  62.  Inst. 
PACAE.  .1  ul-Dec  62.  II.  Inst.  PEODC.  Jul  62. 
Inst  13th  AE.  1962.  I.  81-83.  Inst.  509th  EISq. 
Jan-Jun  62.  pp  166-6“ 

15  Msg.  MACV  to  AmEmb  I  aos.  Aug  22. 
1962.  Pro|  Corona  Harvest  Ora!  Hist  uilvvv  with 
Antlus.  pp  129-31.  Itrs.  Harkins  to  O’Donnell 
and  f  elt.  Mar  22.  1963 

16  Mses.  13th  Al  to  PACAE.  Mar  10.  1962. 
MAC3  to  CINCPAC.  Mar  24.  I9o2.  2d 
ADVON  to  13th  AE.  Apr  12. 1962.  CINCPAC 
Rerd. 4th  SECDEE  Coni.  Mar  21.  1962.  Item  5 
17  Msgs.  2d  ADVON  to  13th  AE  Apr  21. 
1962.  and  PAC  AE  to  CINCPAC.  Mav  8  1962. 
Report  ol  CSAEs  3  isit  to  SVN.  Api  62.  paras  4 
and  7.  2d  ADVON  Ilk  lor  Mav  6?  SI  CDEE 
t  onl.  Item  •  A:  Mueller  to  2C  t  R.  Jun  5.  1962 

18.  Msg.  2d  ADVON  to  PACAK  Jul  17. 
1962 

19  i  tr.  Anthis  to  Pritchard.  Oct  20.  1962 

20  PACAE  Ret  Bk  lor  Jul  62  SI  CDEE 
Coni.  lab  i.  CINCPAC  lUrd.  6th  SI  CDEI 
Coni.  Jul  23.  1962.  Item  2 

21  Msg.  13th  AE  to  PAC  A I .  Aug  6.  1962. 
Itrs.  Anderson  to  Bovvers.  Jul  19. 1962.  Anthis  to 
Col  Nguvcn  Xuan  3'mh.  Aug  8.  1962.  and 
Anthis  to  Nguvcn  Dinli  liman.  Aug  II.  1962. 
Inst.  Asst  lor  Mutual  Security  l  SAE.  Jan- Inn 
62.  p  57.  Clnel.  AE  See.  MAAG3.  Agenda  Bk 
lor  I  eb  62  SECDI.I  Coni.  Item  SC.  PACAE 
Sunimarv  ol  Actions.  Gen  Wheelers  Party  See 
I.  lab  A  See  also.  PACAE  Ref  Bk  for  Oct  8. 
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1%?.  SFCDFP  Coni,  lab  A3.  Ilr.  liar  kins  to 
Moorman. Oct  I.  1962.  CINCPAC  Summary  ol 
Decisions  lakcn  at  Seventh  SI'-CDFl-  Coni. 
Oct  S.  1962.  Item  6.  msg.  I’ACAI-  to  I  AC.  Oct 
13.  1962. 1  ong  rprt.  Oct  18.  1962 

22  Msg  13th  At-  to  I’ACAI'.  Aug  6.  1962. 
Inst.  I’ACAI .  Jul-Dee  62.  III.  Aug  13.  1962 

23  Msg.  I’ACAI-  to  CSAI-.  Sep  29. 1962.  Hr. 
Pritchard  to  Anthis,  Oct  I.  1962 

24  1st  and  2d  l  ighter  Squadrons  became  the 
5 14th  and  516th.  1st.  2d. and  3d  I  lai'on  became 
the  1 10th.  1 12th  a.  J  1 14th.  1st  and  2d  llelrop- 
ter  became  the  211th  and  213th.  1st  and  2d 
I  ransport  became  the  4 1 3th  and  4 1 5th.  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Air  Mission  became  the  312th  Squadron, 
tactical  reconnaissance  elements  formed  the 
716th  Squadron,  the  12th.  23d.  30th.  and  41st 
Air  Base  Suuadrons  operated  at  Nha  I  rang. 
Rich  lion.  I  an  Son  Shut,  and  Da  Nang,  respec¬ 
tive^  Msg.  CIIMAAGV  to  CINCPAC.  Sep 
19.  1962 

25  Msg,  DA  to  I'SARPAC.  Aug  16.  1962 


26  Msgs.  CSAI-  to  PACAI-.  Oct  6.  1962. 
PACAI-  to  C  1NCPAC. Oct  7.  1962.  CINCPAC 
Summarv  ol  Decisions  lakcn  at  ’tli  SPCDFI 
Coni.  Oct  8.  1962.  Item  6 

27  Msgs.  PACAI-  to  I  AC.  Oct  12  and  13. 
1962.  llrs.  Anthis  to  Pritchard.  Oct  20. 1962.  and 
Moorman  to  Anthis.  Oct  23,  1962 

28  Msg.  2d  AD  to  PACAI-  and  13th  A1-. 
Oct  22.  1962 

29  Msgs.  MAC'V  to  CINCPAC.  Nov  7 
1962.  and  CINCPAC  to  JCS.  N.-.v  9.  1962 

30  Msgs.  2d  AD'vON  to  13th  A  I'.  Mar  9. 
1962.  CINCPAC  to  ADMINO.  CINCPAC. 
Oct  22.  1962.  2d  AD  to  PACAI-.  Jan  24.  1963. 
Moorman  presentation.  <<r  l-eb  67. 1.  Question 

11.  PACAI-  Summarv  ol  Actions,  (icn 
Wheeler's  Parry.  Sec  I.  I  ab  C.  msg.  PACAI-  to 
CSAI-,  I  eb  Id!  1963 

7|  llilsman.  /<>  \lo\ea  \atton.  pp  453-67 
32  Al-XOPJ  Book  ot  Actions  in  SPA.  1961- 
1964.  Item  III  I-.  msg.  CSAI-  to  PACAI-.  Dec- 
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Chapter  XI 11 

Air  Opera  lions,  1962:  Interdiction.  Strikes,  and  Reconnaissance 


1  Antlus  presentation  at  Mar  62  SP.CDKP 
Coni. i-a  Hist.  2d  AD.  II.  Docs 200. 203. and  205. 
CINCPAC  Rcrd.  SECDEP  Conf.  Dec  16. 1961. 
Item  2, 

2  Chid.  AP  Sec.  MAAGV.  Agenda  Bk  for 
|-eb  62  SP.CDP.I-  Conf,  Moorman  presentation 
to  Congressional  Committee.  <<r  l-eb  63.  1. 
pp  l-l  1.  MAC'V  Summarv  of  Highlights,  l-eb  8. 
I 962- Feb  7.  1963.  pp  14.  and  27-30.  PACAI- 
Ref  Bk  for  Dec  61  SECDEP  Conf.  Action 
lab  P. 

3  PACAI-  Ref  Bk  for  Jul 62  SP.CDP.I-  Conf. 
labs  I  A.  1C.  and  5:  msg.  MAC’V  to  CINCPAC. 
May  1.  1962.  llrs.  Antlns  to  Brig  Cicn  II  D 
Aynesvvorth.  Oct  28.  1963.  and  to  Gen  Jacob  P. 
Smart.  Nov  25.  1963.  and  Col  Hairy  O  Patter¬ 
son  to  CINCPAC.  Jun  62.  rprt.  Capt  Charles  11 
lardiff.  Aug  4.  1962 

4  Report  of  C’SAF’s  Visit  to  SVN.  Apr  62. 
Intel  Sec.  MAC'V.  Rcrd.  5th  SP.CDP.I-  Conf. 
May  II.  1962.  Item  8 

5  Chief.  AI-  Sec.  MAAGV.  Agenda  Bk  fc 
Peb 62  SECDEP  Conf.  Item  5;  PACAI-  Ref  Be 
for  Peb  62  SECDEP  Conf.  lab  5.  IP-1. 
CINCPAC  Rcrd.  3d  SECDEP  Conf.  Peb  19. 
1962.  Item  5 

6  PACAI-  Ref  Bk  for  Peb  62SECDEP  Conf 
pt  l-B  and  lab  C.  CINCPAC  Rcrd.  3d 
SP.CDP.I-  Conf.  Peb  19.  1962.  Item  5.  msgs. 


AtnPmb  Phnom  Penh  to  OSD.  Jan  22.  1962. 
SP.CS  I A I E  to  AmF.inb  Saigon.  Jan  24.  1962. 
and  AmP.mb  Saigon  to  CINCPAC.  Jan  26. 
1962 

7  CINCPAC  Rcrd.  3d  SECDEP  Conf.  Peb 
19.  1962.  Item  3.  msg.  I’SAIRA,  Bangkok,  to 
PACAI .  Jan  31.  1962.  PACAI-  Ret  Bk  for  Peb 
62  SP.CDP.I-  Conf.  Item  5 

8  Msg.  CINCPAC  in  CIIMAAGV.  Peb  4. 
1962 

9  CINCPAC  Rcrd.  3d  SP.CDP.I-  Conf.  1  eb 
19.  1962.  Items  2.  3.  4. 5.  Moorman  memo.  Peb 
23.  1962.  PACAI-  Ref  Bk  for  Mar  62  SECDEP 
Conf.  Items  3  and  5.  hr.  May  Gen  Richard  G 
Weede.  l-eb  27.  1962.  msgs.  JCS  to  CINCPAC, 
Mar  12.  1962.  PACAI-  to  C'SAP.  I  eb  20.  1962 

10  Anthis  briefing.  Mar  62  SP.CDP.I-  Conf, 
in  Hist.  2d  AD.  II.  Doc  205 

1 1  Msg.  !3th  AP  to  PACAI-.  Mar  4.  1962. 
PACAI-  Ref  Bk  for  Mar  62  SPC'DI'.I  Conf. 
Items  3  and  5 

12.  PACAI-  Ref  Bk  for  Mar  62  SECDEP 
Conf.  Item  7.  CINCPAC  Rcrd.  4th  SECDEP 
Conf.  Mar  21.  1962.  Item  5:  llilsman.  to  Move 
a  Saturn,  pp  441-44 

13  Easlev  End  ol  lour  Report.  < a  Aug  5. 
1962 

14  I  tr.  Anthis  to  Pritchard.  Dec  20.  1962 

15  I  he  direction  finder  had  been  designed  by 
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General  I.eMav  in  (he  basement  of  his  quarters 
in  Washington.  leMay  was  personally  inter¬ 
ested  in  elect  routes  and  he  hoped  that  various  air 
navigation  aids,  such  as  omnibearing  radio 
range  indicators,  would  give  instant  and  unam¬ 
biguous  bearings  on  radio  stations 

16  PACAE  Ref  Bks  for  Jan.  Mar.  ami  Jul  62 
SI- CD  EE  Confs.  CINCPAC  Rcrd.  4th 
SECDEE  Conf.  Mar  21.  1962.  Item  4A.  hist. 
6091st  Recon  Sq.  Jan-Jun  63.  p  I 

17.  Hist.  2d  AD.  I.  157.  msg.  MACV  to 
RACAK  May  28.  1963:  PACAE  Ref  Ilk  for 
Mav  63  SECDEE  Conf.  Agenda  Item  3.  lab  3; 
CINCPAC  Rcrd.  8th  SECDEE  Conf.  May  6. 
1963.  Item  3.  2CCR.  Air  Interdiction  and 
Ground  Support,  <•«  Apr  25.  1963.  in  Martin 
and  Clever.  V.  lab  A.  97 

18.  PACAE  Ref  lik  for  May  63  SECDEE 
Coni.  Agenda  Item  3.  lab  E 

19  Bernard  B  Fall.  The  Two  1'ietnains-  A 
Political  atu!  Military  Analysis.  2d  ed  (New 
York.  1963).  pp  355-56.  see  msgs.  2d  ADVON 
to  MACV.  May  30  and  Jun  14.  1964 

20  Report  of  CSAE's  Visit  to  SVN,  Apr  62. 
Intel  Sec.  MACV  Rcrd.  5th  SECDEI  Conf. 
May  II.  1962.  Items  I  and  8.  2d  ADVON 
Agenda  Book  for  May  62  SECDEE  Conf.  Item 
I -A:  lust.  PACAE.  Jan-Jun  62.  I.  pt  2,  ch  3. 
citing  PACOM  Wklv  Intel  Digest,  Mav  18. 
1962.  CINCPAC  Rcrd.  6in  SECDEE  Conf.  Jul 
23.  1962;  Item  5.  msgs.  CINCPAC  to  MACV. 
Sep  12.  1962.  to  JCS.  Oct  22.  1962 

21  Msgs.  MACV  to  PACAE.  Jun  1 1.  1962. 
CINCPAC  to  MACV.  Jul  9.  1962. and  Sep  12. 
1962.  and  to  JCS.  Jul  13.  1962 

22  l.trs.  Antliis  to  liman.  Aug  II.  1962. 
Moorman  to  Harkins.  Sep  3.  1962.  and  msg. 
CINCPAC  to  AlG-929.  Nov  29.  1962 

23  Msg.  Cl  NCI’AC  to  MACV.  Sep  1 2. 1962 

24  l.tr.  Harkins  to  Moorman.  Oct  I.  1962: 
rprt.  Mat  Andrew  .1  Chapman  to  Dep  Dir.  Ill 
ASOC.  Nov  16.  1962.  msgs.  CINCPAC  to  JCS. 
Oct  22.  1962.  CINCPAC  to  AIG-929.  Nov  29. 
1962.  and  2d  AD  to  PACAE.  Dec  20.  1962 

25  HS  Dept  of  Stale.  Ameruan  Foreign 
Policy:  Current  Documents.  1962.  pp  1002-04. 
msgs.  AmEmb  Saigon  to  SECS  I  A  I  E.  Nov  21. 
1962.  CINCPAC  to  JCS.  Oct  22. 1962.  PACAE 
Ref  Bk  for  SECDEE  Conf.  Oct  8.  1962.  lab  J. 
Report  ol  Visit  by  JCS  I  cam  to  SVN.  Jan  63. 
pt  I V.  para  8 

26.  Msgs.  CINCPAC  to  JCS.  Oct  22.  1962. 
AmEmb  Saigon  to  SEC'S  I  ATE.  Nov  21.  1962. 
MACV  Summary  of  Highlights.  Erb  8.  1967 
Eeb  7.  1963.  p  40.  memo.  !  t  Gen  l  c  \.m  !v 
I  inutalio'i  of  Air  and  Amllciv  Nnppons.ii.-o; 
Vietnam  Republic  llordci  t  N.»  i' 

1962. 

27  Msgs  MtMMI  in  \ml  mb  Saigon. 
Du  6.  I'll.1  t  IV  |*\t  to  AIG-929.  Dec  16. 


1962. 

28  Msgs.  CINCPAC  to  JCS.  Nov  II.  1962. 
SEC’SIAIE  to  AmEmb  Saigon.  Dec  8.  1962. 
and  AmEmb  to  SECS  I A  I  E.  Dec  15.  1962.  Itr. 
Antlns  to  Pritchard.  Dec  20.  1962 

29  PACAE  Ref  Bk  lor  Mar  62  SECDEI 
Conf.  Item  3:  Antlns  briefing  at  the  Mar  62 
SECDEE  Conf.  m  Hist.  2d  AD.  Doc 203:  Easley 
End  of  I  our  Report,  in  Aug  5.  1962.  13th  AE 
Final  Rprt  Analysis  Directive  Piogrnm  No 
63-3.  Apr  30.  1963,  pp  39-43.  msg.  13th  AE  to 
PACAE.  Mar  8.  1962.  see  Itr.  Moorman  to 
Antlns,  at  I  eb  28.  1962 

30  Capts  lliomas  N  Cairney  and  Douglas 
K  Evans  rprt.  Eeb  14.  1962.  Gleason  paper,  <<; 
Mar  I.  1962.  msg.  2d  ADVON  to  PACAE.  Jul 
17.  1962 

31  Cairncv  and  Evans  rprt.  Mav  4.  1962. 
msgs.  MACV  to  CINCPAC.  May  16.  1962.  2d 
ADVON  .IOC  to  I  ASOC  and  II  ASOC.Jun4, 
1962 

32  lletherington  rprt,  Apr  25.  1962.  Itr. 
Easley  to  2  ODC.  <</.  Jul  I.  1962.  rprt.  Cairney 
and  Evans  to  Dep  Dir.  .IOC.  May  4.  1962. 
Easley  End  ol  lour  Report,  a;  Aug  5.  1962 

33  Msgs.  13th  AE  to  PACAE.  Mar  8.  1962. 
MACV  to  CIIMAAGV.  Api  12.  1962.  and  2- 
ADVON  to  13th  AE.  Apr  21  and  25.  1962. 
PACAE  Ref  Bk  lot  Mar  62  SECDEI  C'onl, 
Item  3 

34  Msgs.  MACV  to  CINCPAC.  Mav  16. 
1962.  2d  ADVON  to  13th  AE.  Mar  9.  1962.  Itr. 
Easley  to  2  ODC.  at  Jul  I.  1962 

35  Cairney  and  Evans  rprt.  Mav  4.  1962. 
msgs.  PACAE  to  CSAI,  Jul  17.'  1962.  2d 
ADVON  to  13th  AE.  Jul  18.  1962.  to  PACAE. 
Nov  7. 1962.  and  CINCPAC  to  MACV.  Aug  3. 
1962 

36  Cairney  and  Evans  rprt.  May  4.  1962.  hr. 
1 1  Col  William  II  I  evvis to 2 CCR.Mar  5. 1962. 
Gleason  paper,  cn  Mar  I.  1962:  lust.  2d  AD.  I. 
1 10.  Itr.  Antlns  to  Mai  Carl  G  Schneider.  Sep 
26.  196? 

37  MACV  Summary  ol  Highlights.  Eeb  8. 
1962-1  eb  7.  1963.  pp  1.3.3-34.  Itrs.  Col  John  C 
Havgood  toC  S.  13th  AE.  Jun  10. 1962. 1 1 Col 
Miles  M  Doyle  to  2  C'CR.  Oct  1 1.  1962.  msgs. 
PACAE  to  CSAE.  May  9. 1962. 2d  A|UO\ in 
PACAE.  I  eb  28.  1962  and  M  M'lal'M  \l 
Nov  12.  1962.  Gleason  papo  ■./  \1.».  i  Wo’ 
PACAE  Ref  Bk  ioi  Ma.  o'  si  (  |i|  I  t.  out. 
labs  Vi  also  I’l !  I't  i  .muni insurgency 
lessons  It  it  is.  d  V,  p  I?.  1962.  rprt.  Col 
Wins. on  I  VinUison.  Jan  14.  1963.  Itr.  Antlns 
to  Mooini.iu.  nr  Apr  16.  1963.  |.3th  AI  Final 
1st  pot!.  Apr  30.  196.3.  pp  22-23 

38  I  trs.  Rilia  to  Anderson.  Nov  16.  1962. 
Moorman  to  Henderson.  Jul  3.  1963.  with  incl. 
Jul  2.  196.3.  Report  of  Visit  by  Brig  Gen  Gilbert 
I  Pritchard.  Jul  9-27,  1962.  and  Aug  3.  1962. 
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rprls.  Mai  Haiti  Bowers.  Jun  9. 1963. and C'apl 
Bryant  C  Kuhnian,  Sep  4.  1962.  2d  At) VON 
At-  See.  MA\(i.  MAAG  Syniposuim.  Aug  9. 

1 96  2 

39  MACV  Army  Sec,  I  essons  1  earned  t 
and  (>,  Mar  30 and  Apr  1 1.  1962:  imps.  MACV 
to  CINCPAC.  Jun  I  and  Jut  9,  1962.1  INCl’AC 
to.ICS.Ju1 9,  1962.  and  Aug  II.  1962. 2d  AO  to 
13th  Ah'.  Dec  21. 1962. I’ACAh  to  13th  Ah.  Jut 
30.  1962.  JCS  to  MACV.  Aug  3.  1962.  to 
CINCPAC.  Jut  27.  1962:  CINCPAC  Kctd.  6th 
SECDEh  Conf,  Jul  23.  1962.  Item  I  I  he 
Marine  helicopters  wished  to  he  based  at  Oa 
Nang,  but  because  the  U  S.  Army  had  a  com¬ 
pany  there,  they  went  to  the  Soc  I  rang  airfield  in 
the  delta  Later,  they  traded  stations  with  an 
Army  company,  because  they  were  more  effec¬ 
tive  m  mountainous  terrain.  May  John  .1.  Cahill 
and  Jack  Shulimson.  Draft.  "History  of  U  S 
Marine  Corps  Operations  in  Vietnam.  Jan-Jun 
65."  pp  14-16,  and  76-81. 

40  Mueller  rprl.  Aug  4,  1962:  msg. 
CINCI’AC  to  JCS.  Aug  II.  1962. 

41.  Msgs,  2d  AO  VON  to  PACAh.  Sep  16. 
1962.  and  CINCI’ACto  MACV.  Jul  28and  Aug 
3.  1962.  MR.  Col  S  II  Nigte.  Jan  9.  1963 

42  Hist.  2d  AO.  pp  149-50.  Martin  and 
Clever.  V.  52-53;  hall.  Two  Via- Sams. 
pp  378-79:  msg.  CINCI’AC  to  MACV.  Sep  12. 
1962. 

43  I’ACAh  Ref  Ilk  for  Jul  6’SltOH 
Conf.  I  ab  I 

44.  //»!(/.,  2d  AO.  Ops  \nalssis  I’.ijv  ’  tkt 
15.  1962:  insgs  m  ac  \  n>  c  !\c  i'\c .  lal  31 
and  Aug  ’’  !'!(>.’  c  INi  f  \t  to  JCS.  Aug  28. 
I9t.’ 

p>  M.g,  C  INCI’AC  to  JCS.  Aug  1 1.  1962. 
t pit.  Maj  hugene  R  McCutchan.  Aug  24.  1962 

46  l.tr.  Harkins  to  Moorman.  Oel  I.  1962. 
lust.  2d  AOVON.  Nos  15.  1961-Oct  8.  1962. 
p  150:  Martin  and  Clcscr.  V.  54:  End  of  Tour 
Report.  Cap!  Edwin  ,1.  Rhein,  Jr .  Dec  28. 1962. 
msg.  2d  AO  to  I’ACAh.  Jan  6. 1963:2d  ADOps 
Analysis  I’aper  3.  p  17. 

47  Rprt.  1  t  Col  Byron  R.  Kalin.  Sep 4. 1962. 
observations.  Capi  Bryant  C  Ruhman.  Sep  4. 
1962.  msgs.  2d  AOVON  to  I’ACAh.  Sep  22. 
1962.  and  MACV  to  CINCI’AC.  Sep  14.  1962 

48  Rulunan  observations:  Capt  Kenneth  II 
Wells  Sep  14.  1962;  msgs.  CINCI’AC  to 
MACV.  Sep 5, 1962.and  MACVtoCINCI’AC. 
Sep  14.  1962. 

49  Rprt.  Maj  William  J.  Kunt/.  Sep  30. 
1962:  msg.  2d  AO  to  13th  Ah.  Dec  21.  1962 

50.  Msgs.  2d  AO  to  I’ACAh.  Oct  31.  1962. 
and  to  CSAh.  Dec  15.  1962:  Burgm  rprt.  Nos 
15.  1962:  Anderson  to  I’ACAh.  Jan  14.  1963; 
hist.  SAWC.  Apr  27-Dec  31.  1962.  pp  188.  197 

51  MR.  Antlus,  Oct  19.  1962.  Itr.  O'Donnell 
to  Harkins.  Mat  8.  1963 


52  I’ACAh  Rel  Bk  lor  Jul  62  SECDEh 
Coni,  labs  I  A.  1C.  and  5.  Itr.  I’atterson  to 
CINCI’AC.  Jun  62  Visiting  Saigon  in  Juls. 
Ceil  Walter  C  Sweeney.  Ji  ,  lactical  Air 
Command  commander,  urged  Genera!  Antlus 
to  establish  photo  cells  at  I’leikuand  Oa  Nang  at 
once  in  order  to  speed  the  delivery  ol  data  to  I 
and  II  Corps  Msg.  2d  AOVON  to  I’ACAh.  Jul 
17.  1962 

53  CINCI’AC  Rerd. 6th  SECDh.l-  Conf.  Jul 
23.  1962.  Item  I.  msgs.  MACV  to  CINCI’AC. 
Aug  8.  1962.  and  CINCI’AC  to  JCS.  Aug  8. 
1962.  l’ACAh  Ref  Bk  for  Oct  62  SECDEh 
Coni,  lab  11 

54  Msg,  CINCI’AC  to  JCS.  Sep  8.  1962, 
rprt.  Col  .1  I  Asbury.  Jr  .  Nos  22. 1963.  lust,  2 
ODC.  Jan-Jun  64.  in  Hist.  2d  AO.  Jan-Jun  64, 
IX.  Doc  9.  Oakali  I.  Jones.  Organization.  Mis¬ 
sion  anil  (iron  ih  of  ilia  I  lemamese  Air  Ton  i . 
1949-1968.  p  50.  hist.  I’ACAh.  Jul-Oec  62.  II. 
and  Jan-Jun  63.  II.  lusts.  Phi  DC.  Sep  62.  Apr 
63:  Inst.  13th  Ah.  Jan-Jun  63.  I.  ms 

55  Msgs.  CINCI’AC  to  JCS.  Sep  8. 1962. 2d 
AD  to  I’ACAh.  Sep  14. 1962.  and  Nos  14.  1962. 
and  to  13th  Ah.  Nos  28.  1962.  Itr.  Haikins  to 
Moorman.  Oct  I.  1962:  I’ ACM  Nitnn’-iis  ot 
Actions.  Gen  Wltcelci's  I’.nts  s* <  II  l.  h  i! 

56  I  wo  othci  K IS  w.  oi  .-i  ib.  same  time 
to  Ihail.inJ  I’M  \1  R.  i  Bk'  loi  Jan  and  Mar 
Nl  l  Ol  I  s  out-  msg,  MACV  to  CINCI’AC. 
Mas  I  tut*.’ 

•*’  Msgs.  2d  AD  to  I’ACAh.  Nos  14.  1962. 
and  Jul  It).  1963:  1’hl.l’l .  Sep  12.  1963 

58  l.tr.  belt  to  MACV.  Sep  I.  1962.  MACV 
Summary  of  Highlights,  pp  189.  213.  msgs.  2d 
AO  to  CSAh.  Nos  30.  1962.  and  MACV  to 
CINCI’AC.  Apr  29.  1963.  memo.  Anderson  for 
Antlus.  i  cb  23.  1963 

59  Msgs.  2d  AO  to  I’ACAh.  Sep  15.  1962. 
and  Jun  26. 1963.  and  to  13th  Ah.  Sep  26.  1962. 
Itrs.  Antlus  to  Pritchard.  Aug  4.  1962.  and  to 
Milton.  Aug  9.  1962.  4’ACAh  Summary  of 
Actions.  Gen  Wheeler's  Party,  pt  II.  lab  II. 
memos.  Col  Harvey  W  Brown  for  Rowland. 
Apr  19  and  22  1963 

60  PAL  Ah  Suminuis  of  Actions.  Gen 
Wheeler’s  Party.  Sec  1.  pt  III.  lab  A.  msgs.  2d 
AO  to  PACAh.  Dec  23.  1962.  MACV  to 
CINCPAC.  Apr  29.  1963. 

61  Memo.  Dir  Plans.  CSAh.  for  DCS 
Plans  and  Ops.  USAh.  Dec  17.  1962. 

62  l.trs.  Mchlroy  to  Antlus.  May  6.  1962. 
and  Antlus  to  Mclilroy.  May  22.  1962. 

63  App  C.  RAAI-  ASC  18  3  Air  (28).  Jun 
14.  1962 

64  l.tr,  Antlus  to  Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  Aug  1 1. 
1962 

65  Msg.  CINCPAC  to  OIA.  Mar  13.  1963. 
PACAh  Ref  Bk  forSECDEh Conf.  Oct  8. 1962. 
lab  K-l.  and  for  May  63  SECDEh  Conf. 
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\oifv  n>  I’ajii's  I4‘>  !(>(' 


Agenda  Item  7.  lab  I  .Bernard  l-all."  I  all  »nh 
lloChiMmli.'/7i<-  Vu  Rep-Mu  On  P  P>(.: 
and  ill  1  all.  Ilo  (In  \linh  mi  Hi  i ••/«<(••» 
pp  .720-24 


66  \1M.  (IMPU  to  \DMINO. 
t  IM  I1  M  (K:  22.  1962. and  to  JCS.  Oct  22. 

UNCPAC  Rad.  Sth  SECDEI  Coni. 
Mas  (>.  1967.  Item  IB 


Chapter  XIV 

Ap  Bai ■  and  Related  Matters 


1  CI'CPAC  Rent  8th  si-cdei-  conf. 
Ma>  6.  I%2.  pp  2-a  b-7 

2  PACAI-  Ref  Ilk  for  Mas  6.7  SECDEI 
Coni.  Item  I.  MACV  Summary  of  Highlights, 
l-eb  8.  1962-1  eh  7.  1967.  p  95 

7  Msg. .ICS to SECDEI-.  Aug  17. 1962.  rprt. 
.1-5  to  .1*  S.  Atig  7.  1962 
4.  Ibid.,  memo.  Renew  ol  I'SAl-  Actions 
and  Progress  since  Mas  I.  Ret  Ilk  lor  .luls  62 
SECDEI-  Mtg 

5  I  tr.  O'Donnell  to  l  eMa\,  Jul  28.  1962 

6  CINCPAC  Herd.  6th  SI'.CDEI  Coni. 
P  2-2 

7  Memo.  JCS  lor  SECDUt.  Mar  7.  1967. 
memo  and  tabs.  1 1  Co!  l-ranklm  Rose.  Jr.. 
Du  Plans.  PSA  I-,  to  CSAI-.  Ian  28.  1967. 
MACV  National  Campaign  Plan  for  SVN.  Dec- 
15.  1962 

8  Msg.  CINCPAC  to  D1A.  Mar  17.  1967 

9  PAC’AI  Ref  Ilk  for  Ma>  67  SI-CDEI- 
Conf.  Item  I.  Report  of  Visit  b\  JCS  leant  to 
SVN.  Jan  67.  Sec  III.  MR.  Col  I  II  Nigro.  Ian 
9.  1967:  muss  with  1 1  Col  Charles  L  Irtimbe. 
Jr .  b\  Grainger.  Jul  17.  1967.  msg.  2d  AD  to 
PACAi  .  No\  5.  1962. 

10.  Msgs.  CSARMA  to  DA.  No\  26.  1962. 
2d  AD  to  PACAI- .  Oct  18.  1962.  ltr.  Col 
Winston  P  Anderson  to  Dir  Mat.  2d  AD.  Jail 
15.  196.7 

1 1  Rprts.  Bowers  to  Dep  Dir,  .IOC.  Jan  9 
and  l-eb  I.  1967. and  1 1  Col  Donald  K  Reams, 
l-eb  8.  1967 

12  Msg.  2d  AD  to  PACAI-.  l-eb  6.  1967. 
memo.  Anderson  for  Antlus.  l-eb  27,  1967.  ltr. 
Mai  James  C.  Dunn  to  1.7th  Al .  Jan  21.  1967 

17  l.trs,  Moorman  to  Harkins,  Sep  7.  1962. 
and  Rowland  to  Maj  Oen  Cilen  W  Martin.  Mar 
14.  1967.  2d  AD  to  PACAI-. Oct  22.  1962.  and 
Jan  7.  1967 

14.  Msgs.  2d  AD  to  1 7th  AI-.  Oct  22.  1962. 
Dec  10.  1962. and  Jan  II).  1967.  and  PACAI-  to 
17th  A1-.  Dec  8.  1962.  lust.  17th  AI-.  1962.  I. 
107-08 

15  Memo.  Anderson  for  Amins,  l-eb  27. 
1967:  msgs,  2d  AD  to  PACAI-.  Oct  22.  1962. 
Jan 8.  1967. and  to  1.7th  AI-.  Dec  10.  1962. and 
Jan  10.  1967.  and  CINCPAC  to  JCS.  Nos  9. 
1962. 


16  Msgs.  2d  AD  to  PACAi-.  Oct  22.  1962. 
Jan  27. 1967.  and  MACV  to  CINCPAC.  Dec  2. 
1962.  MACV  Summary  of  Highlights,  p  66. 
PACAI-  Summary  ol  Actions.  Oen  Wheeler's 
Parts,  pi  II.  lab  D.  Air  Stafl  Obscrsatnins. 
South  Vietnam.  Jan  16-70.  1967.  pp  9-1 

17  Msgs.  2d  AD  to  PACAI-.  Sep  14  and 
70. Oct  70 and  71.  Nos  l.and  Dec  27. 1962.  Jan 
27. 1967.  and  to  CSAI-.  Sep  70.  1962.  MACV  to 
CINCPAC.  Oct  25.  Nos  17  and  19.  1962. 
PACAI-  Summary  of  Actions.  Oen  Wheeler's 
Parts.  Sec  II.  labs  A  and  10:  msg.  Maj  Oen 
John  W  Carpenter  III  to  Borchinal.  Ian  27. 
1967 

18  Rprt.  Capt  1  ester  G  l-ra/ier,  n.d  .  Nigio 
memo  ol  l-elt  Visit  with  Diem.  Jan  9.  1967, 
msgs.  CINCPAC  -o  JCS.  Oct  22.  1962.  and  2d 
AD  to  17th  AI-.  Nos  22.  1962.  ltr.  Bowels  to 
Dep  Dir.  .IOC'.  Dec  1 1.  1962 

19  Bowers  rprls.  Dec  28.  1962.  and  Jan  10. 
1967.  Mai  Eugene  R  McCmcItan  iprt.  Ian  15. 
1967.  Nigro  memo.  Jan  9. 1967.  msg.  2d  AD  to 
PACAI-.  Mar  5.  I9t>7 

20  Rprt.  Maj  Herbert  I  Picsost.  Jan  15. 
1967.  Repoil  of  Summary  Briefing  Cnsen  by  I  t 
Col  John  P  Vann.  Jan  6.  1967;  llalberstain. 
.Unking  o/  a  Quagmire,  p  146.  Burchett.  I'tet- 
twin,  pp  197-94.  .IOC  Briefing  Suinmars.  Jail  .7. 
1967.  msgs.  2d  AD  to  PACAI-.  Jan  7  and  7.  Apr 
6.  1967.  and  to  17th  AI-.  Jail  4.  1967 

21  Msg.  2d  AD  to  CSAI-.  Jan  18.  1967 

22  MR. Col S  N  Nigro. Jan 9. 1967. msgs. 
2d  AD  to  17th  AE.  Jail  10  and  II.  1967.  and 
CINCPAC  to  MACV.  Jan  4.  1967 

27  I  Irs.  Antlus  to  MACV.  Jan  16.  1967. 
Anderson  to  Dir  Mat.  2d  AD  'an  15.  1967: 
intsss-  svuh  lrumbo  bs  Grainger.  Jul  17.  1967. 
PACAI-  Ref  Bk  for  May  67  SI'.CDEI-  Conf. 
Agenda  Item  I 

24  Rprts.  1 1  Col  Donald  K  Roams.  Mas  8. 
1967.  Maj  William  .1  Kunt/.  l-eb  10."  1967.  1 1 
Col  Bill  A.  Montgomery  to  2d  AD,  Aug  67.  Oct 
67,and  Nos  67.  and  I  .t  Col  Charles  J  Chcnnuiilt 
to  2d  AD.  Nos  17.  1967;  End  ol  lour  Report. 
C  ol  Beniamin  S  Preston.  Jul  64.  ltr.  Capt  B  I 
Ruliinan  to  Chief  AI.O  I- AC  Sec.  2d  AD.  Iul2. 
1967 

25  I  tr.  Amins  to  Smart.  Nos  25.  1967 


26  1  irs.  Amins  to  Cion  Jacob  I:.  Smart.  Nov 
25.  1963.  and  O'Donnell  to  Harkins.  Mar  8. 
1963:  msg.  CINCI'AC  to  .ICS.  l  ob  16.  1963 

27  Msg.  CSAI-  to  I’ACAb.  Jan  9.  1963:  Itr. 
Amins  to  .ICS.  n.d  .  Amins  notes  on  matters  to 
be  taken  up  with  lien  I.eMay,  at.  Mar  63 

28  I  trs.  Harkins toO’Donnelland  Kelt.  Mar 
22.  1963 

29  I  trs.  Kelt  to  Harkins.  Mav  20.  1963.  and 
to  O'Donnell.  Mas  24.  1963 

30  I  trs.  Harkins  to  belt.  Jun  21.  1963. 
Amins  to  Martin.  Sep  2. 1963:  MACV  Directive 
44.  Jul  8.  1963:  intwv  with  Henderson  b\ 
CIIP.CO.  Dec 20. 1963:  msg.  3d  AD  to  13th  Ab. 
bob  6.  1964. 

31  llilsman.  Two  Mown  Nation,  pp  453-67 

32  Memo.  Col  W  V.  MeBruK.  Dir  Plans. 
USAb.toCSAb.Jan5.  1963 

33  Report  ol  Visit  by  JCS  leant  to  SV\. 
Jan  63  I  be  USAb  contingent  consisted  of  l.t 
Gen.  David  A.  Bruchmal.  1 1.  Gen. Ci  1’  Disosway. 
Maj  Gen  William  W  Monitor.  Col  Robert  M 

1  ess.  and  1 1  Col  Harry  M  Chapman 

34.  Report  of  Visit  b\  JCS  learn  to  SVN. 
Jan  63.  pt  III. 

35.  Ibid.,  see  also  msgs.  2d  AD  to  I’ACAb. 
Jun  27.  1963,  MACV  to  CINCI'AC.  Nov  17. 

1962.  CINCI'AC  to  MACV.  Nov  19.  1962.  and 
I'ACAK  to  CSAI-.  Apr  16.  1963 

36  Report  ol  Visit  bv  JCS  I  earn.  Jan  63.  See 
IV.  msgs.  JCS  to  CINCI’AC.  I  eb  17. 1963.  and 
CINCI’AC  to  MACV.  bob  17.  1963:  Itr.  Moor¬ 
man  to  Amins,  heb  1 1.  1963 

37  Msgs.  2d  AD  to  I’ACAb.  Jan  24  and 
27.  1963.  I’ACAb  to  CSAb.  bob  14.  1963. 
SECS’I  A’l  F  to  Ambmb  Saigon,  heb  15.  196.3; 
Report  of  Visit  by  JCS  learn.  Jan  63.  pt  IV 

38.  Msgs.  CINCI’AC  to  MACV.  Mar  2. 

1963.  and  I’ACAb  to  2d  AD.  Mar  2.  1963. 

.39  Report  of  Visit  by  JCS  I  earn  to  SVN. 
Jan  63.  Sec  II.  paras  2  and  2a.  and  Sec  V. 
para  la 

40  Air  Staff  Observations.  South  Vietnam. 
Jan  16-30.  196.3 

41.  Msg.  MACV  to  Dl  A.  Mar  12. 1963.  Hear¬ 
ings  belore  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
HS  Senate.  Military  I'rot uremeni  Authoriza¬ 
tion.  Ftstal  Year  l%4.  88lli  Cong.  1st  scss 
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(Washington  1963).  pp  549-53:  Martin  and 
Clever.  II.  8-10 

42  Burchett.  I  tetttam.  pp  85-99 

43  Ibid .  intwv  with  It  Col  Charles  I 
Iriiilibe  bv  Ciraingci.  Jill  13.  196.3;  msg. 
CINCI’AC  to  DIA.  Mar  13. 196.3-  and  I’ACAb 
Rel  Bk  lor  May  63  Sb.CDbb  Coni.  Agenda 
Item  I 

44.  MR. Colb  II  Nigio. Jan9. 1963: 1’tihlu 
I’aprrs  ol  the  Presidents.  John  F.  Kenneth .  1 963 
(Washington.  1964).  p  II.  Report  of  Visit  by 
JCS  I  cam  to  SVN.  See  IV.  para  7. 

45  Msg.  CINCI’AC  to  MACV.  Nov  9. 1962: 
CINCI’AC  Rcrd.  8th  SECDbb  Conf.  May  6. 
1963.  Items  Iband4.  House  of  Representatives. 
Vtet-Nam  and  Southeast  A.sta.  88lh  Cong.  1st 
sess  (Washington.  1963).  p  8.  Itr.  O'Donnell  to 
Harkins.  Mar  8.  196.7;  and  I’ACAb  Ref  Bk  fi  r 
May  6.7  Sb.CDbb  Conf.  Agenda  Item  4. 

46  MR.  Conf  with  Ngo  Dinli  Nhu  on  Apr 
12.  196.7.  Intel  Rprts63and  69A-702.  box  I  15. 
I’ACAb  Ref  Bk  for  May  63  SECDb.b  Conf. 
Agenda  Item  4:  msg,  SECS'IAIT  to  Ambmb 
Saigon.  May  13.  1963:  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  Foreign  Operations  Appropriations.  88th 
Cong.  1st  scss  (Washington.  196.3).  pt  2. 
pp  89-91. 

47.  Ilnd..  pp  94-95;  msg.  CINCI’AC  to  JCS. 
Apr  4.  196.7.  CINCI’AC  Rerd.  8th  Sb.CDbb 
Conf.  Mav6. 1963.  Items  I  and  lb: and  I’ACAb 
Ref  Bk  for  May  6.7  Sl'CDbb  Conf.  Agenda 
Item  I. 

48  1)01)  Pentagon  Papers.  Bk  3  IV  B4. 
11-12.  Sec  I  V.B.5  .4.  nisgs.  Dir  Plans.  USAb. to 
I’ACAb.  Apr  30.  1963.  and  to  I  AC.  May  20. 
1962:  CINCI’AC  Rcrd.  8th  SECDb.b'  Conf. 
May  6.  196.3.  Items  2  and  4 

49  Hist.  I’ACAb.  Jan-Jun  63.  II.  Jun  63. 
Manpower  Review  and  Analysis  of  1.7th  Ah 
Activities.  Jun  28. 1963.  End  of  I  our  Report,  l.t 
Col  James  C'  Dunn.  Jul  22.  196.7;  lust.  I’ACAb. 
Jul-Dcc  6.3.  I,  pt  2.  Oct  63;  1)01)  Pentagon 
Papers.  Bk  3.  IV  B4..  12-13.  15-16 

50  I’ AC  Ah  Ref  Bk  loi  Nov  6.7  SbCDbl 
Conf.  lab  4C;imvvv  with  I  rumbo  by  Grainger. 
Jul  13.  196.7 

51  Msg.  MACV  to  JCS.  Jun  13.  1963. 


Chapter  XV 


Air  Operations.  1963 


I  I  hrcc  C- 1 23s  were  detached  to  I  hailand 
I’ACAb  Ref  Bk  for  May  63  SECDb.b  Coni. 
Agenda  Item  I.  msg.  CINCI’AC  to  MACV, 
.lull  24.  196.7.  Inst.  .7 1 5  I C  Gp.  Jan-Jun  63.  p  15 


2  Msgs.  USARI’AC  to  CINCI’AC.  Apr  19. 
196.7.  CINCI’AC  to  USARI’AC.  May  I.  1963. 
and  to  MACV  Jan  24 and  Jul  21.  1963. and  2d 
AD  to  I’ACAb.  Jul  9.  196.7;  Itr.  Amins  to 
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Martin.  Sep  2.  1963.  imuv  with  Kenned)  by 
Gausche,  Feb  4.  1964. 

3  //>«/ .  Ur,  Antin',  to  Smart.  No\  25.  1963; 
msgs,  2d  AD  to  13th  AI-.  l-eb  25.  1963.  and 
315th  AD  to  PACAL.  l-eb  25.  1963. 

4  Hist.  315th  I  C  (in.  Jail-Inn  63.  pp  15.  19. 
35;  hr.  Mat  Gen  R.G.  Weede  to  2d  AD.  Apr  18, 
1963.  Inst.  PACAI-,  Jan-Jun  63  II.  Jun  63 

5  Mist.  315th  I  C  Gp.  Jan-.lnn  63.  p  24;  Urs. 
Capt  Lotus  W  (iavlorto  USALS(P)V.  Jim  16. 
1963.  Anthts  to  Martin,  Sep  2.  1963  and  to 
315th  (ip.  Ma\  II.  1963;  AC  I IV.  Final  Rprt. 
p9 

6  Hist.  13th  AI-,.lul-Dec63. 1. 17;int\\vwitb 
Kennedy  by  Gausche.  l-eb  4. 1964:  Ur.  Antlusto 
Smart.  Nos  25.  1963 

7  Msgs.  2d  AD  to  PACAL.  Mar  22.  1963. 
Sep  29.  1963,  and  Oct  5.  1963.  MAC’V  to 
CINCPAC.  Oct  3.  1963.  PACAL  to  2d  AD.  Oct 
30.  1963.  CINCPAC toCSAE.  Mar  I5attd  May 
II.  1963.  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  US. Senate  Foreign  A.ssistante 
anti  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  lor  1965. 
88th  Cong.  2d  sess  (Washington.  1964). 
pp  1 60-6 1 ;  Hist  Data  Herd.  34th  l(i.  Jul-Dcc 
63.  p  I  and  atch  3;  Inst.  13th  AF.  Jul-Dcc  63. 1. 
1 16,  Inst,  Asst  for  Mutual  Security .  USAI-.  Jul- 
Dcc  63.  pp  53-54;  memo  with  atch.  Col  Roger  I- . 
Phelan.  Dir  Plans.  USA  F,  to  Asm  VCS.  USAF, 
Aug  13,  1963,  Ur.  Carpenter  to  Moorman.  Apr 

I.  1963. 

8  Hist.  PACAI-.  Jul-Dcc  62.  II.  Dee 62;  lust. 
1 3th  AF.  1962.  I.  107-08.  msg.  AF  Sec. 
MAAGV,  to  PACAL.  Aug  12.  1963;  PACAL 
Coumcrinsurgencv  Lessons  learned.  Sep  12. 
1963 

9  Hist.  PACAL.  Jan-Jun 63. 1 1.  Jan  63.  Van 
Statneren.  p  33.  msgs,  PACAL'  to  13th  AF. 
Mar  I.  1963.  5th  AF  to  4 1st  AD.  Mar  27.  1963. 
2d  AD  to  13th  AF.  Jan  10.  1963.  MACV  to 
CINCPAC.  Mar  15.  1963.  lust.  5th  AF.  1963. 1. 
59.  PACAL  Summary  of  Actions.  Gen 
Wheeler's  Party.  See  I.  lab  F.  lust.  PACAL. 
Jan-Jun  63.  1 1.  Mar  2.  1963 

10  Hist.  PACAL.  Jul-Dcc  62.  II.  Nos  62. 
Report  of  Visit  by  .ICS  learn  to  SVN.  Jan  63. 
Sec  II.  para  2c(5)(b).  Ur.  Amins  to  Milton.  Jail 

II.  1963 

1 1.  Msgs.  1st  Air  Commando  Gp  to  AI-I.C 
1  n  Ofc.  .lul  I.  1963.  2d  AD  to  PACAL.  Aug  25 
and  Sep  21.  1963.  MACV  to  CINCPAC.  Mar 
15. 1963.5th  AFtodlst  AD.  Mar  27.  1963. 13th 
AF  to  PACAL.  Apr  12.  1963.  13th  A  I-  to  2d 
AD.  May  6.  1963.  2d  AD  to  13th  AF.  Jun  27. 
1 963. and  PACAL  to  2d  AD.  Sep  13. 1963;  lusts. 
PACAL.  Jan-Jun  63.  II.  Feb  24-Mar  2.  1963. 

III.  Jun  63.  and  Jul-Dec  63.  III.  Jul  63.  Ur. 
Henderson  to  Moorman.  Jul  25.  196.3.  Lnd  of 
lour  Reports.  Capt  Harry  G  Rudolph. <«  Oct 
6.3.  and  Capt  Joseph  F  Simanonok.  Oct  15. 
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1963.  Inst.  6091st  Recon  Sq.  lul-Dcc  6.3.  pp  1 I- 
15.  PACAL  Counterinsurgent's  lessons 
I  earned.  Sep  12.  1963 

12  CINCPAC  Rerd.  8th  SF.CDLI-  Coni. 
Mas  6. 196.3.  Item  3;  In.  Rose  to  MACV  J-5.  Oct 
23.  1963;  PACAL  Ref  lih  for  May  63  SLCDI-I- 
Coni.  Agenda  Item  4.  msg,  MACV  to 
CINCPAC.  Apr  29.  1963.  uusss  ssitlt  Kennedy 
by  Gausche.  I  eb  4.  1964 

13  I  trs.  Antliis  to  Brig  Gen  II  D 
Aynessvorth.  Oct  28.  1963.  and  to  Smart.  Nos 
25.  1963.  Mclltsli  rprts.  Dec  9. 196.3.  and  Jan  15. 
1964;  Col  Marses  L.  Henderson  1-ltd  of  lour 
Report.  Feb  5. 1964;  PACAL  Ref  Bk  for  May  63 
SLCDI-I-  Conf.  Agenda  Item  4.  Ops  Analysis 
Ofc.  2d  AD.  Counterinsurgency  lessons 
I  earned.  Jan-Jun  64.  Jun  4.  1964 

14  Rprt.  Brig  (it'll  Virgil  1  Zollcr  to  CSAL. 
Jul  5.  1962.  see  also  Proj  Corona  llarscst  Oral 
Hist  Inlsss  83  with  Col  William  M  Martin,  ta 
Jan  30.  1971.  PACAL  Ref  Bk  lor  SLCDI-I- 
Conf.  May  13.  1964.  Fact  Sheet  6.  MACV 
Summars  ol  Highlights,  p  135 

15  Msg.  2d  AD  to  PACAL.  Jul  10  196.3 

16  PACAL  Summary  ol  Actions.  Gen 
Wheeler's  Party,  pi  2.  lab  20.  1 1  Col  Miles  M 
Doyle  End  of  lour  Report.  Feb  6.  1963;  uusss 
with  Maj  William  J  Johnson  and  Capt  Ernest 
C  Cutler.  Jr .  by  Grainger.  Feb  7.  196.3;  Antlus 
file  ol  items  to  be  taken  upssitUGen  1  eMay.it/ 
Mar  63;  msgs.  13th  AF  to  PACAL.  Aug9. 1963 

17  I  tr.  Anderson  to  Antlus.  Apr  12.  1963. 
hist.  PACAL.  Jan-Jun  6.3.  II.  May  63;  Urs. 
Antlus  to  Brig  Gen  Joseph  W  Stilwcll  and  to 
Moorman,  May  28.  196.3.  msg.  2d  AD  to 
PACAL.  Jan  10.  1964 

18.  Quoted  in  msg.  PACAL  to  CSAL.. Ian  I. 
1963 

19  lo  conceal  B-26s  as  strike  aircraft,  they 
were  referred  to  as  RB-26s.  the  reconnaissance 
configuration 

20.  Msgs.  CSAL  to  .ICS.  I  eb  8.  1963. 
PACAL  to  CSAL.  Feb  20.  1963.  2d  AD  to 
PACAL.  Feb  18. 1963.  Inst.  SAWC.  Jan-Jun  63. 

p  166 

21  Msg.  CSAL  to  PACAL.  Mar  5.  1963. 
rprt.  Col  Frank  R  Pancake.  Mar  20.  1963 

22  I  tr.  Anderson  to  Antlus,  Apr  12.  1963. 
msgs.  313th  AD  to  PACAL.  Apr  27.  1963.  and 
13th  AF  to  PACAL.  Apr  27.  1963;  lust. 
PACAL.  Jan-Jun  63.  II.  Jun  63;  Manpower 
Review  and  Analysis  of  13th  AF  Activities. 
RVN.  Jun  28.  1963;  Henderson  Lnd  of  lour 
Report.  Feb  5. 1964.  hist.  13th  AF,  Jul-Dcc  63. 1. 
10-11 

23  Hist  Data  Rerd.  1st  ACS.  Jul-Dcc  63.  mcl 
4;  lusts,  SAWC.  Jan-Jun  6.3.  II.  Item  74.  and 
Jul-Dec  63.  p  119.  hist.  13th  AF.  Jan-Jun  63. 
p  72.  msgs.  CSAL  to  PACAL.  Jun  17. 1963. and 
PACAL  to  CSAL.  Apr  30.  1963 
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24.  Hist,  1 3th  At-'.  Jan-Jun  63.  pp  22-23: 
Fulrcll.  "Chronology."  for  1954-67:  William  C 
(irecnhalgh.  Jr..  "Reconnaissance  m  SEA." 
p  1-90:  End  of  Tour  Report.  Col  John  C 
llaygood,  Feb  19.  1963:  Itrs.  Moorman  to 
Anthib.  t-eb  1 1.  1963.  and  Apr  15.  1963,  Antin', 
to  Moorman.  Mar  28.  1963:  lust.  SAWC.  Jul- 
Dcc  63.  pp  6-8:  msgs.  CSAE  to  PACAF.  Mav 
29.  1963.  and  2d  AD  to  PACAF.  Jan  10.  1964'; 
Anderson  End  of  lour  Report.  Apr  5.  1963: 
PACAF  Order  0-40.  Jim  13.  1963.  lusts.  315th 
I  C  (ip  (Assault),  Jan-Jun  63.  and  Jul-Dcc  63. 
P  I:  Inst.  PACAF.  Jul-Dcc  63.  III.  1-5. 

25.  Msg.  2d  AD  to  6220th  ABSq.  Jan  30. 
1963. 

26.  Report  of  Visit  by  JCS  leant  to  SVN. 
Jan  6.3.  Sec  IV.  para  8:  MACV  Summary  of 
Highlights,  p  41. 

27  Nigro  Memo  of  l-elt-Dicnt  Meeting,  Jan 
9. 1963.  mtvw  with  MacKellar  by  Grainger.  Aug 
29.  1963.  Itr.  Amins  to  Milton'.  Apr  18.  1963: 
rprt.  Capt  John  Sercel. <•«.  Apr  8.  1963:  and  Itr. 
Stilwell  to  Antliis.  Sep  9.  1963 

28.  Msg.  AniEmb  Saigon  to  SECS  I  All:. 
Apr  10.  1963. 

29.  Msg.  SECSIAIE  to  AmEmb  Saigon. 
Apr  12.  1963,  and  AmEmb  Saigon  to 
SECS  FA  I  E.  Apr  25 and  30. 1963:  PACAF  Ret 
HE  for  May  63  SECDEF  Conf.  Agenda  Item  I. 
and  CINCPAC  Rcrd.  8th  SECDEF  Conf.  May 
6.  1963.  Item  6. 

30  CINCPAC  Rcrd.  8th  SECDEF  Conf. 
May  6. 1963.  Item  I;  AIXOPJ  BE  of  Actions  in 
SEA.  1961-64.  Items  V|-E.  F.  G. 

31  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs.  House  of  Representatives.  Foreign 
Assistant!'  Act  of  196}.  88tli  Cong.  1st  sess 
(Washington.  1963).  pp  744-45 

32.  CINCPAC  Rcrd.  8th  SECDEF  Conf. 
May  6.  1963.  Item  3:  msg.  CINCPAC  to 
ADMINO. CINCPAC.  Mar 27. 1963;  PACOM 
Wklv  Intel  Digest.  Jul  20.  1962 

33.  Rprls.  Capt  l.estcr  G.  Fra/icr.  Jan  II. 
Feb  20.  and  Mar  15.  1963. 

34  Rprts.  Maj  James  F  Ycalcy.  Apr  2. 1963. 
and  Capt  Edward  M  Robinson,  to.  May  63: 
PACAF  Ref  HE  for  May  63  SECDEF  Conf. 
Agenda  Item  I. 

35.  Rprts.  Ft  Col  Charles  S.  Allen.  Jun  4, 
1963.  Capt  I  ouis  A.  KlenEel.  Apr  30-Mav  8. 
1963.  and  Jun  3.  1963:  CINCPAC  Rcrd'  of 
Special  SECDEF-SECSTAIE  Conf.  Nov  20. 
1963.  Item  A4:  End  of  ‘I  our  Rprt.  Maj  Walter  S 
Brucc.  ut.  Jun  64. 

36  Hist.  2d  AD.  Jan-Jul  64.  IV.  13-14;  2d 
AD  Regulation  55-5.  Jan  22,  1963:  msg. 
PACAF  to  CSAE.  Apr  16. 1963.  Itrs.  HarEinsto 
Amins.  May  1 3, 1963. 1  1  Col  Charles  S.  Allen  to 
2d  AD.  May  15.  1963 

37.  Mcllish  rprts.  Oct  16.  Nov  6.  and  Dec  9. 


1963;  msgs.  2d  AD  to  PACAF.  Jan  10.  1964. 
and  III  ASOC  to  2d  AD.  Feb  5.  1 964.  marginal 
comments  bv  Ross  on  Mclnslt  rprt.  Dec  9.  1963 
38  PACAF  Ref  BE  for  Mav  63  SECDEI 
Conf.  Agenda  Item  3 

39.  PACAF  Counterinsurgency  I  essons 
Fcarned.  Sep  12. 1963:  hist.  2d  AD.  Jan-Jun  64. 
VI.  Doc  31.  msg,  2d  AD  to  13th  AF.  Nov  15. 
1963.  Army  Sec.  MAAGV.  Lessons  I  earned  37. 
Feb  10.  1964 

40  Martin  and  Clever.  V.  67-69.  msg.  2d  AD 
to  PACAF.  Jul  10.  1963:  Final  Rprt.  Opeia- 
tionaUcstand  Evaluation.  I  ACS  in  RVN.  App 
M.  p  1 1.  Itr.  Col  Ihomas  M  Hergert  to  Hicn. 
May8. 1 963: It.  Hicnto  Rowland.  Mav9, 1963: 
PACAF  Ref  BE  lor  Nov  63  SECDEF  Conf. 
lab  2B 

41  Ftr.CaptB  I  Kuhnian  to  2d  AD.  Jul  2. 
1963.  and  1st  Ind.  Capt  Fred  W  Mavbcrrv  to 
Dep  Dir .  AOC.  n.d..  msg.  CINCPAC  to  JCS. 
Jan  15.  1963.  Calnll  and  Shuhmson  (draft). 
"History  of  FS  Marine  Corps  Operations  in 
Vietnam.  Jan-Jun  65."  pp  16-17.  msg.  PACAF 
■o  CSAI-.  Jun  24.  1963:  mtvw  with  Ingalls  b> 
Gauschc.  Aug  21.  1963.  Itr.  Simmons  to 
Gunderson.  Nov  30.  1972:  Itr.  Capt  Donald  V. 
MacKellar  to  AI.O  FAC  Sec.  2d  aD.  to.  Jul 
63.  Itrs.  Capt  Ronald  A  Johnson  to  Al  O  FAC 
Sec.  2d  AD.  Jun  22-25.  1963.  and  Jul  2.  1963. 

42  l.tr.  Anderson  to  Antlus.  Apr  12.  1963. 
rprt.FtCol  Henry  C  Mcir.to  II  ASOC.Jan  15. 
1963.  and  1st  Ind.  Ft  Col  James  ()  Cowec.  n  d 

43  Rprt.  Maj  Magnus  P  Johnson.  Feb  4. 
1963.  and  1st  Ind.  Ft  Col  Charles  S.  Allen.  Feb 
1 1.  1963.  Itr.  MacKellar  to  Al  O  FAC  Sec.  to 
Jul  63 

44  Rprts.  Meier  to  II  ASOC.  Jan  15.  1963. 
and  1st  Ind.  Cowec  to  2d  AD.  n  d..  and  Mar  2. 
1963:  rprt.  Maj  Magnus  P  Johnson,  to  Al  O  II 
Corps.  Feb  4.  1963.  and  1st  Ind.  I  t  Col  Charles 
S  Allen,  to  2d  AD.  Feb  I  F  1963.  rprts.  1 1  Col 
Charles  S.  Allen.  Mar  15.  1963.  and  Mav  17. 
1963,  Van  Staavercn.  Plant  ami  Politic s  in 
South  I  tetnam.  1961-196} {Ok  AF  Hist.  1965) 

45.  Rprt.  Maj  John  G  Schmitt.  Jun  13. 1963; 
Meier  rprt.  Jun  20.  1963 

46  Bruce  End  of  lour  Report,  ca  Jun  64. 

I  learmgs  bet  ore  a  Subcommittee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions.  House  of  Representatives.  Foreign  Opera¬ 
tions  Appropriations  for  1964.  88th  Cong.  1st 
sess ( Washington.  1963).  p  230.  msg.  2d  AD  to 
13th  AF.  Aug  21.  1963 

47  Mcllish  rprt.  Oct  16.  1963 

48.  CINCPAC  Rcrd  of  Special  SF.CDEF- 
SECS I  A  l  E  Conf.  Nov  20. 1963.  Item  A4;  rprt. 
Maj  William  I  Burgin.  Jan  10. 1963.  and  2d  Ind. 

I I  C’ol  James  O.  Cowec.  Feb  16.  1963:  End  of 
lour  Rprt.  Maj  Robert  K  Butler.  Jun  8.  1964: 
PACAF  Ref  BE  for  Mav  63  SECDEF  Conf. 
Agenda  Item  I :  Dovlc  End  of  I  our  Report.  Feb 
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6.  1963:  msg.  2d  AD  to  PACAP.  Peb  15.  1963. 
hist.  PACAP.  Jul-Dcc  63.  I.  pt  2.  Nos  63.  lust. 
PA  CAP.  Jan-Jun  64. 1,  pt  2.  Jim  64. 

49  Rprt.  Maj  Clarence  M  Van  Meter.  Jul  3. 
1963.  rprts.  l.t  Col  Donald  K  Reams,  Peb  28. 
1963.  Mar  8. 1963.  and  1st  Ind.  l.t  Col' James  O 
Cossee.  n  d..  rprt.  Capt  Bob  W  Quinn,  n  d  .  and 
1st  Ind. Cossee.  Apr 8. 1963.  MRs.  Maj  Stephen 
.1  Carrig.  Mar  28.  1963.  Apr  I.  1963:  rprt. 
Burgin.  Apr  I.  1963.  and  1st  Ind.  Cossee.  Apr  8. 
1963. 

30.  Rprt.  Burgin.  Apr  22.  1963.  and  1st  PtJ. 
Cossee.  n.d.:  PACAP  Ref  Bh  for  Mas  <3 
SECDEP  Conf.  Agenda  Item  I 
51  Ihul.:  rprt.  Burgin.  Apr  21.  1963.  and  1st 
Ind.  Jun6. 1963:  rprt.  l.t  Thomas G.  Mclnerney. 
Jun  22.  1963. 

52.  1st  Ind.  rprt.  Burgin.  Apr  25.  1963:  rprt. 
Mclnerney.  Jun  22.  1963.  and  Cossee.  1st  Ind 
n.d  .  rprt.  Burgin.  Jul  I.  1963. 

53  Martin  and  Closer.  V  96-97.  rprt.  Capt 
Pred  W.  Maberrs.  Jul  5-6.  1963. 

54.  Doyle  End  of  lour  Report.  Peb6. 1963. 
Inst.  13th  AF.  Jul-Dcc 63.  III.  Doc  79. Summary 
ot  Aircraft  Lost  and  Damaged.  1963,  msgs.  2d 
AD  to  PACAP.  Jul  5  and  Jul  10.  1963.  Itrs. 
Martin  to  Antlus.  Sep  17.  1963.  and  Antlns  to 
Martin.  Oct  9.  1963. 

55.  Anderson  End  of  l  our  Report.  Apr  5. 
1963.  hr.  Mai  Gen  Robert  R  Ross  land  to  Maj 
Gen  Robert  N.  Gmsburgh.  Apr  72. 

56  Hist.  2d  AD.  Jan-Jun  64.  VI.  Doe  31. 
PACAP  Ref  BE  for  Nos  63  SECDEP  Coni, 
lab  28:  hr.  Henderson  to  Moorman.  Aug  I. 
1963 

57  Msg.  AmEnib.  Vientiane,  to  SEC- 
SI  AT  E.  Apr  26.  1963:  PACAP  Ref  BE  for  Nos 
63  SECDEP  Conf.  lab  2B:  rp-  .  Melhslt.  ta 
Aug  21.  1963:  msg.  CSAIRA  s.i  gon.  to  DIA. 
Jul  18.  1963 

58  Msgs.  JCS  to  CINCPAC.  Nos  I.  1963. 
MAC'V  to  JCS.  Jun  13.  1964.  2d  AD  to  13th 
AP.  Aug  21.  1963, 

59  Bruce  End  of  I  our  Report,  err.  Jun  64: 
CINCPAC  Rcrd  of  Special  SECDEP- 
SECS I A I F  Mtg.  Nos  20.  1963.  Item  A4;  rprt. 
Maj  Robert  K.  Butler.  Oct  30.  1963:  Butler  End 
of  I  our  Report.  Jun  8. 1964.  Burchett.  I  lemam. 
p  89 

60  Hearings  bclorc  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  I >S  Senate,  I'oreign  Assistant!- 
anti  Related  Agent  tes  Appropriations  for  1964. 
88th  Cong.  1st  sess  (Washington.  1963).  p  374. 
MR.  Ross.  Oct  7.  1963:  Van  Staaseren.  VSAF 
Plans  aiul  I’olu  let  in  South  In-tnam.  196 1 -196.1. 
pp  73-74 

61  PACAP  Ref  BE  for  Nos  63  SECDEP 
Conf.  lab  28: rprt. Capt  Donald  V  MacKellar. 
Oct  9. 1963:  MR.  Henderson. Oct  7.  1963. rprts. 
Mai  John  G  Schmitt.  Jr .  Sep  17.  1963.  and  1 1 
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Col  Bill  A  Montgomery.  ta  Aug  63 
62.  End  of  Tour  Report.  Col  Harold  E 
Walker.  Aug  21.  1964.  Debriefing  of  Walker. 
Sep  15. 1964;  hist.  13th  AE.  Jul-Dcc 63.  ill.  Doc 
79:  rprt.  l.t  Col  Garry  OsEan’p.  Oct  I.  1963.  hr. 
Col  R  I.  Gleason  to  Carl  Berger,  May  12.  1972 
63  Msg.  2d  AD  to  13th  AP.  Sep  2.  1963:  hr. 
Amins  t,.  Mai  Gen  Sam  Maddus.  Ji  .  Oct  1 1. 

1963.  msg.  PAC  AP  to  ("SAP.  Oct  9  1963. 

64.  Hist.  34th  CAMRON.  Jul  8-Dec  31. 
1963:  Henderson  End  of  lour  Report.  Feb  5. 

1964.  Capt  Glenn  E  Prick  End  of  Tour  Report. 
Jul  20. 1963.  rprt.  Melhslt.  Jan  15.  1964:  End  of 
lour  Reports.  Capt  Roy  II.  Lynn.  Jr.  Capt 
iliomas  G.  Cam.  and  l.t  Wells  I  Jackson,  in 
Hist.  SAWC.  Jul-Dcc  63.  II.  Doc  35 

65  Martin  and  C’lcser.  IV.  62-64;  Maj 
William  I  Burgin  End  of  Tour  Report  Jul  II. 
1963.  rprts.  Mclnerney.  Jul  22.  1963.  and 
Mclhsli.  i a.  Aug  21.  1963.  MacKellar  intsss  by 
Grainger.  Aug  29.  1963.  1  1  Col  K  !  Codings 
rprt.  Sep  15.  1963.  Combat  Ops.  19th  IASS. 
Dec  31.  1962.  in  Hist.  13th  AP.  Jul-Dcc 63.  III. 
Doc  80.  Mclhsli  rprt.  Oct  16.  1963:  msg.  2d  AD 
to  PACAP.  Oct  5.  1963:  and  1 1  Col  John  J 
Wilfong  End  ol  Tour  Report.  Jun  30.  1964 

66  Rprts.  Mclhsli.  Jan  15.  1964.  and  Mai 
John  G  Schmitt.  Jr .  Sep  2.  1963.  and  1st  Ind. 
Allen.  Sep  1 2. 1963.  memo.  Ross  for  Antlns.  Oct 

10.  1963. 

67  Van  Meter,  rprt.  Jul  18. 196’  and  1st  Ind. 
Cowee.  n  d  .  Mai  Harold  I  Johnson  rprt.  Scp6, 
1963.  and  1st  Ind.  Allen.  Sep  I',  1963.  Schmitt 
rprt.  Sep  IS.  1963.  and  1st  Ind.  Allen.  Sep  28. 
1963.  Mclhsli  rprt.  ta  Sep  18.  1963 

68.  I  trs. Cowcc to 7th  Du  Al  O.JtilS.  1963. 
and  Mclhsli  to  Dep  Dir.  Ill  ASOC.  Aug  20. 
1963.  Mclhsli  rprt.  Sep  16.  1963.  msg.  MACV  to 
CINCPAC.  May  IS.  1963.  PACAP  Ref  Bn  lor 
Nos  63  SECDEP  Coni.  lab  2B:  lust.  2d  AD. 
Jan-Jun  64.  VI.  Doc  31.  Quane  rprt.  Oct  19. 
1963 

69  Msg.  1 3th  Al  to  PACAP.  Aug  12.  1963. 
PAC  AP  Rel  BE  lor  May  64  Sf  (.  DEI  Conf.  II. 
Ops  I  act  Sheet  6.  I  awrcnce  .1  Hickey.  Sight 
Close  'hr  Support  in  R I  V.  1961-1966  I  HQ 
PACAP.  I’roi  CIIECO.  Mar  15. 1967).  pp  5. 32. 
P  ACAP  Ref  BE  lor  Nos  63 SECDEP  Coni,  lab 
2B.  msg.  2d  AD  to  PAC  A I  .Jan  id.  1964,  intsss 
ssilh  Kennedy  by  Gausehc.  I  eb  4.  1964:  lust, 
msg.  2d  AD.  Jan-.lul  64.  VI.  msgs.  2d  AD  to 
P  VCAP.  Nos  16. 1 963. and  PACAP  to  Sill  AP. 
Oct  9.  1963 

70  Msg.  2d  AD  to  13th  AP.  Aug  21.  1963. 
Butler  rnrt.  Oct  3.  1963.  msg.  34  lac  Gp  to  2d 
AD.Sep  1 3. 1963; Ca pi  IhomasG  Cain. I  ndof 
I  our  Report,  n  d  .  in  Hist.  SAWC.  Jul-Dcc  63. 

11.  Doe  35 

7|  Butler rpil. Oct  3.  I963:nisg.  34th  lacGp 
to  2d  AD.  Sep  13.  1963.  Cain  I  nd  ol  lour 
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Report,  n.d..  in  Hist.  SAWC.  Jul-Dec  63.  II. 
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p  256  ( Gravel  Fdiiion.  Ill,  182).  Johnson. 
I  outage  Point,  p  67 

51  Msg.  .ICS  to  CINCPAC.  Jul  2  and  9. 
1964;  hist.  PACAK  Jul-64-Jun  65.  II.  Nos  64: 
Al-XOPJ  Book  of  Actions  m  SEA.  1961-64. 
Item  IV-O 

52  Hist.  PACAK  Jan-Jun  a4. 1,  pi  2. 171-72, 
,V<’»  York  Times.  Pentagon  Papers,  p  247. 
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The  War  in  Vietnam,  1964 


I.  Msg.  2d  AD  to  PACAI-  Jan  27.  1963. 
Sharp-Wcstmoreland  Report,  p  104 

2  Hist.  PACAI-.  Jul  64-Jnn  65. 1.pt  2.46-55. 
hist.  Dir  Plans.  I'SAP.  Ji.l-Dcc  63.  p  233;  Itr. 
Smart  to  laylor.  Apr  8.  1964 

3.  Msgs.  JCS  to  CINCPAC.  Pcb  15.  1964. 
PACAI'  to  I3tlt  Ah  Mar  6.  1964.  to  CSAP. 
Mar  21.  1964.  and  CINCPAC  to  JCS.  Mar.  22. 
1964 

4.  I.trs.  Smart  to  laylor.  Apr  8.  1964.  laylor 
to  Smart,  n  d..  msg.  CINCPAC  to  JCS.  Mar  22. 
1964.  lust.  PACAI  .  Jan-Jun  64. 1,  pt  2.  Apr  64 

5  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations.  t'S  Senate.  Foreign  Assistance  and 
Related  Agem  tes  Appropriations  for  /964.88th 
Cong.  2d  sess  (Washington.  196*4).  pp  206-07, 
msg.  2d  AD  to  CSAP.  Apr  17.  1964 

6  lalkmg  Paper  on  I'SAI-  Opsin  VN.  Jan 
1-31.  1964 

7  Msgs.  2d  AD  to  CSAI-.  Apr  17.  1 96*4 .  to 
PACAI-.  Mar  24.  1964.  and  to  5th  Ah  Api  29. 
1964. 

8  Msg.  2d  AD  to  PACAI-.  Apr  20  and  23. 
1964 

9  Msg.  2d  AD  to  PACAI-.  May  7.  1964; 
PACAI-  RefBkfo  S  PC  DEI- Conf  of  May  13. 
1964.  Plans  Pact  Sheet  8.  lust.  PACAI-.  Jan-Jun 
64.  I.  pt  2.  May  64 

10  Ibid.  PACAI  Ref  BkforSl’CDPI  Conf 
of  Mas  13.  1964.  lalkmg  Paper  4 

II.  Hist.  PACAI-.  Jul  64-.lun  65.  I.  pt  2. 
46-55 

12  Al-XOPJ  Book  of  Actions  in  SPA,  Item 
VI'-C:  n'sgs.  ('SAP  to  PA^'AP.  Jun  1 7 and  19. 
1964.  and  MACV  to  JCS.  Jun  19.  1964:  lust. 
PACAI-.  Jul  64-Jnn  65.  I.  pt  2.  46-55 


13  P.ntl  of  lour  Reports.  I.t  Col  Bill  A 
Montgomery.  Jun  27,  1964.  Col  Robert  .1. 

I. oughry.  Jul  22.  1964.  Pierce.  Jul  22  and  24. 
1964. and  Walker.  Aug 21. 1964: msg.  2d  ADto 
PACAI-.  Ian  28.  1965 

14  l.tr.  Moore  to  Baton.  Jan  18.  1965 

15  Dir  Plans.  t'SAP.  Debriefing  Rprt  of 
Col  Das  id  I  l-leining.  Aug  9.  1965 

16  Itr.  Col  W  D  Ritchie  to  2d  AD.  Oct  2. 
1964 

'7  Msg.  PACAI-  to  2d  AD.  Jan  23.  1965 

18.  2d  AD.  Ops  Analysis  Dis.  lech  Memo 4. 
Jul  I.  1965 

19.  Hist.  MACV.  1965. p  95.  MACV  Dir95- 

I I .  Jun  21.  1966. 7th  A  I-  Pamphlet  55- 1 .  Mar  20. 
1968.  pp  25-26 

20  Hist.  PACA P.  Jul- Dec 63. 1,  pt  2.  Dec 63. 
msgs.  2d  AD  to  PACAI-.  Dec  3  and  9  1963.  Itr. 
Brig  Gen  Milton  B  Adams  to  CHMAAGV, 
Dec  8.  1963.  msg.  PACAI-  to  MACV.  Dec  13. 
1963;  msg.  PACAI-  to  13th  Al-  and  2d  AD.  Dec 
:  I  1963 

21  I  he  4 1  st  I  actical  Wing  svas  established  at 
Da  Nang,  the  516th  Pigluer  Wing  moved  from 
Nha  I  rang  to  Da  Nang,  and  the  62d  I  actical 
Wing  svas  org-uu/cd  at  Plciku 

22  Msgs  2d  AD  to  PACAI-.  Apr  20  and 
May  4  1964.  PACAI-  to  2d  AD.  Apr  18.  1964, 
to  (  SAP.  Jun  3.  1964.  Proj  Coiona  Harvest 
Oral  Hist  Inlsss  241  with  It  Gen  Joseph  II 
Moore.  Nos  22.  1969.  pp  2-3.  and  29 

23  I  i  Col  Bill  A  Montgomery  rprt.  Mar  12, 
1964.  Itr.  Mai  Gen  .1  11  Moore  to  Ks.  Apr  3. 
1964;  msg.  PACAI-  to  (  SAP.  Jun  3.  i964 

24  Msg.  2d  ADto  PACAI  .  Apr  20and  May 
2.  1964 
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25  Montgomery  rprt,  Apr  16.  1964 

26  I  tr.  Anllns  to  Smart.  No\  25.  1965, 
PACAP  Ret  HI,  lor  Nov  65  SECDEF  C'ottf. 
lab  2A. 

27  I  tt.  Row  to  MACV  J-5.  Oct  25.  1965. 
PACAP  Ref  Bk  lor  Nov  65 SECDEF Coni,  lab 
2A.  mvg.  I’ACAl-  to  CSAI-.  Nov  9.  1965:  Inst. 
I’ACAl-.  Jan-Jtm  64.  I.  pt  2,  Jan  64 

28  Msgs.  2d  ADto  I’ACAl  ..Ian  lOaiul  l-eb 
21.  1964:  2d  AD  Ops  Analysis  Paper  4.  l  eb  II. 
1964.  Inst.  2d  A  I).  Jan-.lon  64.  II.  28. 

29  Hist. l’ACAF. Jan-Jun  64. 1. pt 2,Jan(>4. 
msg.  2d  Al)  to  15th  AF,  Jan  25.  1964 

50  Msgs.  2d  AD  to  I’ACAl-.  Feb  18.  1964. 
CINCI’AC  to  .ICS.  Feb  21.  1964.  MACV  to 
JCS,  Feb  22, 1964:  AF'XOI’J  Hook  of  Actions  in 
SEA.  1961-64.  Item  lll-K 

51  Msgs.  2d  ADto  I’ACAF.  Mar 8 and  10. 
1964;  Inst.  I’ACAF.  Jan-Jnn  64.  III.  Mar  64 

52.  I.tr.  Smart  to  lavior.  Apr  8.  1964; 
I’ACAF  Ref  Ilk  for  SECDEF  Coni  of  Mar  12. 
1964,  lab  HI:  AF'XOI’J  Hook  of  Actions  in 
SEA.  1961-64.  Item  lll-K. 

55  Msg,  2d  AD  to  I’ACAF.  Mar  I.  1964; 
l’teston  End  of  lour  Report,  Jnl  64;  Inst.  2d 
AD.  Jan-Jtm  64.  IX.  Doc  12 
54.  Hist.  2d  AD.  Jan-Jnn  64.  II.  51;  msg. 
I’ACAF  to  CINCI’AC.  Mar  28.  1964 

55  2d  AD  Chronology.  Jan-Dee  64;  Inst.  2d 
AD.  Jan-Jun  64.  VI.  Doc  21. 

56  Msgs,  2d  AD  to  I’ACAF.  Mar  18.  1964. 
I’ACAF  to  CINCI’AC.  Mar  28.  1964.  and 
CINCI’AC  to  JCS.  Apr  I,  1964 

57  Preston  End  of  lour  Repoit.  .ltd  64. 
msgs,  2d  ADto  CSAI-.  Mar  25.  1964. and  Apr  I. 
1964;  trip  rprt.  Jnstm  MacDonald  and  Howard 
Anderson.  McClellan  APR.  Calif .  Apr  10. 1964; 
Itr.  Moore  to  I  cMay.  Apr  7. 1964;  lust,  I’ACAF. 
Jan-Jun 64.  111.  Apr 64. msg. 2d  ADto  15th  AF. 
Apr  24,  1964 

58  Msg.  2d  AD  to  I’ACAF.  Apr  12.  1964. 
Melhsli  rprt. Jan  15.  1964;  Itr.  Moore  to  MACV. 
Oct  22.  1964. 

59  Capt  Don  O  Quanc  rprt.  Jan  29.  1964 
4().  I.t  Olm  B.  Ciundiff  rprt.  Jan  28.  1964 

41  1st  Ind  to  Gundiff  rprt.  <•<;.  Jail  28.  1964; 
and  Butler  rprt,  Jan  16.  1964 

42  Melhsli  rprts.  Jan  15  and  Mar  15.  196  i. 
2d  AD  Chronology.  Jan-Dee  64.  and  Jan  16. 
1964.  I.t  Anthony  J.  Zihnskv  Report  of  Staff 
Visit.  Mar  10.  1964 

45.  Melhsli  rprt.  Apr  15.  1964. 

44  Quanc  rptt.  Jan  50.  1964:  Maj  L'arl  I) 
Jameson  rprt.  Mar  10.  1964,  1st  Ind.  Melhsli. 
Mar  15.  1964. 2d  Ind.  1 1  Col  Albert  II.  Holman. 
Mar  19, 1964;  Melhsli  rprt.  Apr  15. 1964:  Melhsli 
Itr.  Mar  18.  1964.  1st  Ind.  Capt  William  M 

l  eimkuehler.  Apr  I.  I964.andatchd  nicmo.n  d. 

45  Melhsli  rprt.  Apr  15.  1964. 

46.  Butler  End  of  lour  Report.  Jun  8.  1964 


47  Quanc  rprt.  Apr  14.  1964.  2d  Ind. 
Osbiunc.  Apr  22.  1964;  Maj  Alan  C>  Nelson 
rprt.  May  4,  1964 

48  Butler  rprt.  May  27.  1964. 2d  Ind.  1 1  Col 
Milton  R  Pierce.  May  50.  1964 

49  Msgs.  PACAP  to  2d  AD.  Apr  14.  1964. 
2d  AD  to  I’ACAF.  Api  15.  1964.  MACV  to 
CINCPAC.  Feb  17,  1964.  Inst.  2o  AD.  Jan-Jun 
64. 1.70-71 

50  Msgs,  2d  AD  to  15th  AF.  Mar  5. 1964.  to 
ASOCs.  Mar  21.  1964.  to  l’ACAF.  Mar  18. 
1964.  and  Apr  20.  1964 

51  Msgs.  2d  AD  to  15th  AF.  Jan  21.  1964. 
and  Feb  6.  1964 

52.  Msg.  2d  AD  to  15th  AF.  May  15.  1964 

55  Msgs.  2d  AD  to  15th  AF.  l  eb  6.  1964.  to 
PACAP.  Apr  20.  1964 

54  Msg.  2d  AD  to  I’ACAF.  Apr  12.  1964 

55  Msgs, 2d  ADto  15th  AF.  Mar 2. 1964. to 
CSAI  .  Apr  15.  1964.  to  PACAP.  Apr  20.  1964. 
and  PACAP  to  15  AF.  May  8.  1964. 

56  Msgs.  2d  AD  to  PACAP'.  Apr  15.  1964. 
and  toC'SAP,  Apr  17.  1964:  Itr.  Harkins  to  Maj 
Gen  I  tan  linen  Kliicm.  Apr  17.  1964.  PACAP 
Ref  Bk  for  May  15. 1964.  SECDEF  Conf.  Plans 
Fact  Sheet  5:  and  AF'XOI’J  Book  of  Actions  in 
SEA.  1961-64.  Item  lll-N. 

57  I  tr.  Moore  to  I.eMay.  Apr  7. 1964:  msgs. 
2d  AD  to  CSAF.  Apr  12.  1964.  I’ACAF  to  2d 
AD.  May  6.  19(4.  and  CSAF  to  PACAP'.  Apr 
50.  1964 

58  Memo  Sandborn  for  Moore.  May  7. 
1964 

59.  Msgs.  I’ACAF  to  CINCPAC.  Apr  27. 
1964.  CSAF  to  I’ACAF.  Apr  50.  1964.  15th  Al¬ 
to  PACAP.  May  8.  1964.  and  2d  AD  to 
PACAP.  May  8.  1964 

60  Memo.  Rowland  for  Gnisbiirgh.  Apr  2. 
I9’2 

61  PACAP  Ref  Bk  for  SECDPI  Conf  of 
Mar  12,  1964,  lab  9.  Itr.  Rowland  to 
Ginsburgh,  Apr  72 

62  Msgs.  2d  AD  to  15th  AF.  Apr  24.  1964. 
and  PAL  AF  to  (  SAP.  May  6.  19(4. 

65  AP'XOPJ  Hook  of  Actions  in  SEA.  1961- 
64.  Item  lll-M;  msgs.  CSAF  to  PACAP.  Apr 
50.  1964.  PACAP  to  2d  AD.  May  6.  19(4.  to 
CINCPAC.  May  4.  19(4.  and  CINCPAC  to 
JCS.  May  8.  19(4 

64  Msgs.  2d  AD  to  I’ACAF.  May  II.  1964. 
to  CSAF.  May  15.  19(4 

65  Msg.  CSAF  to  I’ACAF.  May  16.  1964. 
Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions.  US  Senate.  Foreign  A.wiMtmce  and  He¬ 
lmed  Agent  let  Appropriation \  for  1%$.  88th 
Cong.  2d  sess  (Washington.  1964),  p  181 

66  Msg  JCS  to  CINCPAC.  May  20.  19(4 

67  Hist.  2d  AD.  Jan-Jun  64.  I.  48-52, 
PACAP  Ref  Bk  lor  SECDEF  Conference  of 
May  15.  1964.  Item  6A.  Maj  Walter  S  Bruce 
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End  of  lour  Report.  <u.  J tin  64;  Sharp- 
Westmoreland.  Report,  p  90. 

68  Montgomery  Rprt.  Jun  8.  1964:  msg.  2d 
AD  to  PACAE.  Jun  I.  1964. 

69.  Hist.  2d  AD.  Jan-Jun64.  IX.  Doc  12.  hr. 
Moore  to  MACV  Jun  2.  1964. 

70  Msgs.  2d  AD  to  PACAI-".  Jun  64.  to 
I’ACAF.  Jun  4.  1964. 

71  Msgs.  2d  AD  to  PACAE.  Jun  I  and  7. 
1964.  to  CINCPAC  and  CINCPACTI.  I .  Jun  3. 
1964. 

72  Msg.  CINCPAC  to  JCS.  Jun  17.  1964; 
AEXOPJ  Booh  of  Actions  m  SEA.  1961-64. 
Item  VII  G. 

73  Preston  End  of  I  our  Report.  Jul  64;  ntsg. 
2d  AD  to  PACAE.  Jun  4.  1964;  Itr.  Moore  to 
MACV.  Jun  2.  1964;  intwv  with  Col  William  E 
Bethea.  Jan  65.  in  Hist.  2d  AD.  Jul-Dec  65.  V. 
Doc  5:  lust.  PACAE.  Jan-Jun  64.  111.  PEMSS 
Wkly  Actisiiy  Rprt.  Jun  26- J u I  3.  1964.  rprt. 
Moore  to  MACV.  Aug  3.  1964 

74.  I.tr.  Moore  to  MACV.  Oct  22.  1964 

75  Msgs.  2d  AD  to  CSAE.  Apr  17.  1964.  to 
PACAE.  Apr  20.  1964.  and  May  18.  1964 

76  Ops  Analysis  Office.  2d  AD.  Counterin¬ 
surgency  Lessons  Learned.  Jul  4.  1964.  1  1  Col 
Alber'  II  Holman  rprt.  Jun  8.  1964.  and  Itr. 
MSgt  Clarence  M  HalltoAOC.tr/.  Jul  1. 1964 

77  Hist  Data.  2d  AOC.  Jul-Dec  64.  m  Hist. 
2d  AD.  Jul-Dec  64.  V.  Doc  II.  Itr.  Moore  to  Col 
Oahlcv  W  Baron.  Jan  18.  1964. 

78.  Mcllish  rprt.  May  15.  1964 
79  Ibid ,  Itrs.  Rowland  to  Ky.  Oct  26.  1964, 
Hall  to  Dep  Dir  OAC.  tri  Jul  II.  1964;  Mai 
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Carlos  O  Beasley  Report.  May  5.  1964:  Butler 
rprt.  Jun  4.  1964. 

80  Mcllish  rprt.  May  15. 1964;  Montgomery 
End  ol  lour  Report.  Jan 27. 1964:  Pierce  End  ol 
lour  Report.  Jul  24.  1964.  lust.  PACAE.  Jan- 
Jun  64.  I.  pt  2  Hist  Rprt.  Dir  Policy.  Jun  64. 
81.  Rprt.  Moore  to  MACV.  Aug  3.  1964 

82  1  tr.  Moore  to  Brig  Gen  W  E  De Pin.  Jul 
17.  1964;  Sharp-Wcstmoreland.  Report,  p  93 

83  Pierce  End  of  lour  Rcpoit.  Jul  24.  1964. 
hist.  2d  AD.  Jul-Dec  64.  II.  58-60 

84  Capt  Eranklin  D  Pcschcl  rprt.  Jul  29. 
1964.  1st  Ind.  Mai  Earl  D  Jameson.  Aug  I. 
1964;  Inst.  2d  AD.  Jul-Dec  64.  11.  61-64.  Itr.  I.t 
Col  John  P.  O’Regan  to  Dep  Dir.  Ill  ASOC. 
Aug  21.  1964. 

85  Ops  Analysis  Ofc.  2d  AD.  Counterm  .ur¬ 
gency  Lessons  Learned.  Jul  4.  1964 

86'  Msgs.  MACV  to  CINCPAC.  Jul  16. 
1964.  CINCPAC  to  JCS.  Jul  20.  1964.  and 
MACV  to  CINCPAC.  Jul  28.  19(4 

87  Mai  Alan  G  Nelson  rprt.  Mas  4.  19(4. 

88  Msg.  MACV  to  CINCPAC.  Jul  16. 19(4 

89  Msg.  MACV  to  OASD  PA.  Aug  20. 
1964.  2d  AD  Operating  Instructions  I.  Aug  i. 
19(4.  hr.  Col  W  D  Ritchie  to  2d  AD.  Oct  2. 
19(4:  MACV  Directive  95-4.  Sep  7.  19(4 

90  Ritchie  rprt.  Oct  2. 1964.  lust.  I  AC.  19(4. 
I.  294.  msgs.  PACAE  to  CINCPAC.  Sep  5. 
19(4.  CSAE  to  PACAI .  Sep  7. 1964.  Ops  Anal¬ 
ysis  Dn.  2d  AD.  lech  Memo  4.  Jun  I.  1965 

91  Msg.  2d  AD  to  CSAE.  Sep  21.  19(4.  Itr. 
Moore  to  Baron.  Jan  18.  1964.  and  Brooks  End 
of  lour  Report.  Jan  9.  19(4 


CHAPTER  XIX 

The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incident 


I.  Hist.  PACAE.  Jan-Jun  64.  I.  pt  2,  Jan- 
Mar:  Gouldcn.  Truth,  pp  33.  92-95. 

2  Hist.  SAC.  Jul-Dec  (4.  III.  122-23. 

3  Ibid,  pp  124-25:  msg.  CINCPACFL1  to 
CINCPAC.  Jul  24.  19(4:  hist.  41st  Air  Div. 
Jlil-Dec  64,  pp  66-70 

4  Msg.  13th  AE  to  A  I  E.  Oct  10.  1964; 
AEXOPJ  Book  of  Actions  in  SEA,  Item  IV-Q. 

5  Msgs.  JCS  to  CINCPAC.  Jul  2.  1964.  and 
2d  ADto  PACAE.  Mar  23. 1964;  Itr.  Johnson  to 
Taylor.  Jul  2.  1964.  quoted  in  msg,  CINCPAC 
to  PACAE.  Jul  3.  19(4;  see  I  aylor.  Swords  and 
I’lows hares,  p  316 

6  Maxwell  I aylor. "  I  he  Case  for  Continued 
B  'mbing  of  the  North.”  Washington  Star,  Oct 
22.  1967.  sec  also  laylor.  Swords  and  Plow¬ 
shares.  pp  3 1 5- 1 7 


7  Msgs.  MACV  to  CINCPAC.  Jul  16.  19(4. 
and  CINCPAC  to  JCS.  Jul  20.  1964.  1)01) 
Pentagon  Papers.  Bk  .3-  IV.B  3 . 43-54 

8.  Gouldcn.  Truth,  p  32.  CQ  Background. 
China  and  VS.  Far  Cast  I’oltn.  I94I<-I%7.  p 
142 

9.  Msgs.  MACV  to  CINCPAC.  Jul  17  and 
Aug  16.  19(4 

10  Hist.  PACAE.  Jan-Jun  (4.  I.  pt  2.  .lan- 
Mar.  Gouldcn.  Truth,  pp  92-95 

1 1 .  Sew  York  Vines.  Pentagon  Papers,  pp 
258.  288-89. 

12  Gouldcn.  Truth,  pp  86.  127-28 

13.  I  lie  question  of  the  cosert  activities  and 
the  South  Vietnamese  patrol-boat  raids  as  prov  - 
ocntion  for  the  attacks  on  the  Maddox  can  be 
followed  in  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Corn- 
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niillcc  on  Foreign  Relations.  V it  Gulf  of  Ton¬ 
kin.  The  196-1  Incidents.  Teh 20.  1968. and  pt  II. 
Da  16.  1968.  90lh  Cong.  2d  scss  (Washington. 
1968):  Goulden,  Truth;  John  Galloway.  The 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  (Rutherford,  N  J  , 
1970):  Eugene  G  Wmdchy.  Tonkin  Gulf  (New 
York.  1971).  and  Anthony  Austin.  Vie  Presi¬ 
dent's  H'ur(  New  York.  1971). 

14.  Msg.  CINCPAC  to  JCS.  Aug  5.  1964. 

15  AFXOPJ  Rook  of  Actions  in  SPA.  Item 
lll-P.  msg.  JCS  to  CINCPAC.  Aug  5. 1 964:  Hist 
Data.  Plansand  Rqmts  Div,2d  AD.  Jul-Dec  64; 
lust.  FAC.  Jul-Dec  64.  IV.  Doc 4; Inst. 405th  I  tr 
Wg.  Jill- Dec  64.  II.  Docs.  2.  J.  and  4;  lust.  41st 
Air  Di\.  Jul-Dec 64.  pp  55-58.  lust. 401st  I  FWg, 
Jul-Dec  64.  pp  23-34.  lust.  27tl,  Fir  Wg.  Jul-Dec 
64.  App  I:  hist.  313th  Air  D*v,  ltd  64-Jun  65.  p 
302:  Inst.  SAC.  Jul-Dec  64.  p  131  ihc  Thai 
government  approved  the  movement  of  addi¬ 
tional  USAF  forces  into  I  hailand  but  was  reluc¬ 
tant  to  have  combat  sorties  flown  from  the  coun¬ 
try  I  he  I  Itais  finally  agreed  to  the  latter  it  they 
were  absolutely  necessary  and  il  their  bases  were 
not  publicly  revealed.  Msg.  DEPCOMUSM- 
ACT1IAI.  to  CINCPAC.  Aug  7.  1964 

16.  Telecon  I.  2d  AD  to  13th  AF.  Aug  7. 
1964 

17  Msg.  MACVtoCINCPAC,Aug6. 1964. 

1 8.  AVu-  York  Vines,  Pentagon  Papers,  pp  268- 
69:  msgs.  PACAF  to  CINCPAC.  Aug  8.  1964. 
and  2d  AD  to  multiple  addressees.  Aug  7.  1964; 
Sharp-Westmorcland.  Report,  p  13. 

19.  Msg.  PACAF  to  CINCPAC.  Aug  8. 
1964 

20.  Msgs.  MACV  to  CINCPAC.  Aug  7. 
1964.  and  CINCPAC  to  MACV.  Aug  8.  1964 

21  Msg.  AmEmb  Saigon  to  SECS'IAIE. 
Aug  9.  1964.  in  Sew  York  Tunes.  Pentagon 
Papers,  pp  346-48:  excerpts  from  Summary  of 
Taylor's  Mission  Rprt  from  Saigon.  Aug  10. 
1964.  in  ibid.,  pp  291-94. 

22.  Sliarp-Wcstmorcland.  Report,  pp  11-13; 
Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Foieign 
Relations.  US  Senate.  Vie  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  the 
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1964  Incidents.  90th  Cong.  2d  sess.  passim. 
Goulden.  Truth,  pp  76-81.  122-57.  Davids,  ed. 
Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations, 
1964.  pp  216-17,  Johnson,  f 'outage  Point,  pp 
112-19 

23.  Bundy  Mcnioon  Actions  Availabletothe 
U  S.  after  I  onkin.  in  AVu  York  Times.  Pen¬ 
tagon  Papers,  pp  294-98.  AI-XOPJ  Book  of 
Actions  in  SEA.  Item  IV-T 

24.  Msg.  CINCPAC  to  JCS.  Aug  17.  1964. 
in  AVu-  York  Vines.  Pentagon  Papers,  pp 
298-300. 

25  Msg.  U  S.  Mission  Saigon  to  Stale.  Aug 
18.  1964.  in  ibid.,  pp  349-52. 

26.  Hist  Data.  Plansand  Rqmts  Div.  2d  AD. 
Jul-Dec  64;  msgs.  2d  AD  to  PACAF.  Aug  25. 
1964.  and  2d  AD  to  13th  AF.  Oct  28.  1964. 

27.  AFXOPJ  Book  of  Actions  in  SEA.  Item 
IV-X. 

28  DIA.  Cold  War  (Counterinsurgency)  A- 
natysis.  Dec  I.  1964.  Sharp-Westmorcland.  Re¬ 
port.  p  94:  2d  AD  Chronologv.  Jail- Dec  64. 

29.  JCS  Memo  for  SECDEF.  Aug  26.  1964. 
in  Sew  York  Times.  Pentagon  Papers,  pp 
354-55 

30  AFXOPJ  Book  of  Actions  in  SEA.  Item 
IV-X 

31  Memo.  Bundy  for  Preside!.'  Johnson. 
Sep  8.  1964,  m  AVu  York  Tunes,  rinlagon  Pa¬ 
pers.  pp  357-59 

32  AFXOPJ  Book  of  Actions  in  SEA.  Item 
IV-'i.  Johnson  I'antage  Pont',  p  120 

33.  NSAM  314.  Sep  10.  1964.  in  AVu  York 
Vines.  Pentagon  Papers,  pp  359-60. 

34,  DIA.  Cold  War  Analysis,  Dec  I.  1964. 
Sharp-Westmorcland.  Report,  pp  90  94-95:  2d 
AD  Chronology.  Jail-Dec  64.  AFXOPJ  Book 
of  Actions  in  SEA.  Item  IV-V. 

35  CINCPAC  Comd  Hist.  1967.  II.  962; 
Goulden.  Truth,  pp  159-60.  Briefing  by  Ch.-f. 
PACAF  Assistance  I cam.  Sep  64.  in  Hist.  2d 
AD.  Jan-Jun  64.  VI,  Doc  3.  Hist  Data.  Plans  & 
Rqims  Div.  2d  AD.  Jul-Dec  64.  III.  20lh  PR  to 
PACAF.  Jan  I.  1965. 


CHAPTER  XX 
Diffusion  of  Air  Assets 


1.  I.tr.  Moore  to  Ferguson.  Mar  16.  1965. 

2.  AFXOPJ  Book  of  Actions  in  SEA..  Item 
lll-C  Because  forty  air  liaison  officer  and  for¬ 
ward  air  controller  teams  would  take  all  of 
S  IRICOM  resources,  only  twenty  were  sent 
Memo.  SECDEF  to  ICS.  Aug  7.  1964:  DJSM- 
1349-64  to  ADS  ISA.  Aug  5.  1964 


3.  Hist  Data.  2d  AD  Ops  Services  Div.  Jul- 
Dec  64;  hist.  PACAF.  Jul  64-Jui,  65.  III.  Hist 
Rprt.  DPO.  Jul-Dec  64;  lust.  I  AC.  1965.  p  627 
4  Msgs.  JCS  to  CINCPAC.  Aug  1 1.  1964. 
MACV  to  CINCPAC.  Aug  19.  1964.  PACAF 
to  CINCPAC.  Sep  5.  1964.  CSAF  to  PACAF. 
Sep  7.  1964.  2d  AD  to  CSAF.  Sep  21.  1964: 
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Brooks  End  ol  lour  Report.  Jan  9.  1965 

5  Hist.  2d  AD.  Jul-Dec 64.  II.  5 

6  Msgs.  MACV  to  CINCI’AC.  lob  21. 

1 965.  and  I’ACAE  to  5tli  A1-.  Apr  12.  I%5 

7  CllECO  intsw  with  It  Col  Garth  Rev- 
Holds.  Jan  65.  rprl.  2  C'CR  to  MACV.  Sep  2. 
1964  I- rout  .luls  through  September  1964.  .1.55? 
requests  fot  air  support  were  receded,  of  winch 
2.403  were  honored;  9  IS  were  rcluscd  because  ol 
a  lack  of  airerall.  1  tr.  Moore  to  MACV.  Oct  22. 
1964 

8  1  tr.  1 1  Col  Clarence  R  Osbourne.  Jr.,  to  I 
CA1  O.  Sep  3.  1964. 

9  I  he  34th  Group  then  discontinued  (he  use 
of  napnitn  on  night  support  missions  Reynolds 
intsw.  !an  65:  Hickey.  Night  Close  Air  Support 
m  P 1 7V.  m/-/906.  p  34 

10  USAE  adsisots  assigned  to  Vietnamese 
squadrons  had  never  been  prohibited  from  fly¬ 
ing  single-seater  A- 1 1  Is  in  strike  formations,  but 
laylor  first  learned  about  this  practice  late  in 
October  I  hulking  (hat  high-rankmg  officials  in 
Washington  were  unaware  of  tins,  he  informed 
McNamara  and  General  Wheeler,  who  saw  no 
reason  to  change  the  situation  Rprl.  2  CCR  to 
MACV.  Sep  2.  1964.  nisgs.  I’ACAE  to  CSAE. 
Sep  4.  1964.  to  Cl  NCTAC*.  Sep  5.  1964,  CSAE 
to  I’ACAI .  Sep 6.  Oct  Land  Oct  17.  1964. and 
Cl N'CI’AC to .1 CS. Sep  25. 1964.and  AEXOI’J 
Hook  o  I  Actions  in  SEA.  lie  in 
Vlll-G 

1 1  Rprts.  2  CCR  to  MACV.  Nos  3.  1964. 
Jail  4  and  Dec  2.  1965.  msg,  34th  I  ac  Gp  to  2d 
AD.  Nos  II.  1964.  Bethea  intsw.  Jan  65; 
MACV  Monthly  Esal  Rprt.  Dec 64.  Alines  B.  p 
22.  Bailey  End  of  lour  Report.  Mar  20. 1965. 1  ( 
Col  William  R  Eichetberger  End  of  lour 
Report,  ca  May  9.  1965;  lust.  2d  AD.  Jul-Dec 
64. 11.44-45;  Itr.  Rowland  to Gtnsbiirgh.  Apr  72 

12  llisis.  I’ACAE.  Jan-  lim  64.  I.  pt  2.  .lun 
64.  and  Jill  64-Jnn  65.  III.  .ltd  64;  Bethea  intsw. 
Jan  65;  msg.  I’ACAE  to  2d  AD.  .lun  It).  1964; 
Wdlong  End  of  lour  Report.  Jan  30.  1964 

13  Msgs.  MACV  to  CINCI’AC.  Aug  II. 
1964.  and  CSAE  to  I’ACAE.  Aug  29.  1964. 
Ai  XOPJ  Book  of  Actions  in  SEA.  Item  ill-R 

14  Hist  I’ACAE.  .ltd  64-Jun  65.  III.  Oct  64. 

15  Bethea  intsw.  Jan  65.  Osburne  to  I 
CAI  O.Sep.J.  1964;  Miller  I  ltd  of  lour  Report. 
Eeb  7.  1965.  and  Itr.  Janssen  to  Woodyard.  Oct 
29.  1964 

16  1 1  Clare  C  Eaton  rprl.  n.d 

17.  William  B  Graham  and  Amron  II.  Kat/. 
SI  AT  Singh •  Integraieil  Alim  h  Team.  A  Con- 
ii-pt  far  Of/ensiu •  Military  Operations  m  South 
I  /< '1110111  ( I  he  RAND  Corp.  1965).  Itr.  Col  Wil¬ 
liam  Burke  to  2d  AD.  Oct  29.  1964.  msgs.  CSAE 
to  2d  AD.  Nos  20. 1964. 2d  AD  to  Dili  ADand 
Dill  AE.  Dec  3.  1964.  MACV  to  CINCI’AC. 
I  eb  21.  1965.  lust.  I’ACAI .  Jul  64-Jun  65.  III. 


Oct  64 

18  I  tr.  Moore  to  Baron.  Jan  18,  1965.  Hist 
Data.  2d  AOC.  Jul-Dec  t>4:  hr.  Rowland  to  Ky. 
Oct  27.  1964;  memo.  Stdwcll  for  C  S.  RVNAE. 
n.d  .and  Itr.  Moore  to  Pritchard.  Apr  27.  1965 

19.  AEXOI’J  Book  of  Actions  in  SI  A.  Item 
Vll-G.  msg.  CSAE  to  I’ACAE.  I  eb  10.  1965 

20  Bethea  intsw.  Jail  65;  Inst.  I’ACAE.  Jul 
64-Jun  65.  III.  Eeb  65.  rprt.  2  CCR  to  MACV 
.1-3.  Eeb  5.  1965.  Guthrie  End  ol  lour  Report, 
ai.  Aug  65.  Bailey  End  ol  I  our  Report.  Mar  20. 
1965;  Eichelberger  End  of  lour  Report. in  May 
9. 1965. 2d  AD  Ops  Analysis  Dis.  lech  Memo  4, 
.Inn  I.  1965 

21  Hist  IX, la.  2d  AD  Ops  Services  Die.  Jul- 
Dec  64;  Itr.  Mai  On  n  A  .1  Kinney  to  Moore.  Sep 
2.  1964 

22  Hickey.  Viglil  Close  Air  Support.  p  34. 2d 
AD  Ops  Analysis  Olfice.  Counterinsurgency 
I  essons  I  earned.  Jan  18.  1964;  I’ACAE  Assist¬ 
ance  I  earn  Brief...*.  Sep  64 

2.3  l.tr.  Kenny  to  Moore.  Sep  2.  1 964;  Hist 
Data.  2d  AD  Ops  Services  Dis.  lul-Dcc  64; 
Capt  Joseph  Yarrish  End  ol  lour  Report.  Mar 
I.  1965 

24  An  XM-70  pod  lor  launching  40-nini 
grenades  from  A- Is  as  an  antipersonnel  weapon 
bad  a  Ice  I  system  that  frequently  mallutictioiied 

I  he  old  2  75-ineh  aerial  rocket,  previously  little 
used  because  it  buried  dsell  in  the  ground  before 
exploding,  received  anothci  warhead  and  an 
XM-427  super-quick  graze-action  li:/c  A  new 
"Westo'Tinx  ol  napalm  mcendiie!  prosed  stable 
in  storage,  and  stabilizing  fills  added  to  napalm 
tanks  allowed  delivery  in  a  dive-bomb  mode 
But  the  fire  pattern  was  small  and  left  a  long- 
burning  inccndiaiy  puddle  in  the  impact  crater 
I  he  best  napalm  employment  continued  to  be 
the  low-level  splash  attack  Variable-tune  radar 
proximity  -fuzed  general  purpose  bombs  tailed 
to  have  good  antipersonnel  effect,  and  the  2d  Air 
Division  tell  back  on  the  "daisy-cutter"  tech¬ 
nic,  ;.e.  whereby  nosc-luze  extenders  attached  to 
bombs  produced  a  waist-high  explosion  Yat- 
rixli  End  ol  lout  Report.  Mar  I  1965.  addicss 
ol  Gen  Moore  at  I’AC  AE  l  ommanders  l  out. 
1  eb  22-25.  1965 

25  Kenneth  Sams.  First  lest  anti  ( oinhiit 
l.seof  A C-47(  IIQ  I’ACAI ,  I’roi CllECO.  Dec 
8.  1965).  Itr.  Eergtison  to  Moore.  Nos  12.  1964. 
msg.  MACV  to  CSAE.  Dec  29.  1964.  Hearing 
before  ttic-coninutlec  on  Armed  Services,  House 
of  Representatives.  Fisial  Year  IV ft 6  Supple¬ 
mental  Authorization  /or  I  letniini.  89tb  Cong. 
2d  sess  (Washington.  1966).  pp  5125  and  5160. 
I  ISA  i  Spec  Ops  1  nice.  I’roj  Cort  na  llatsest 
rprt.  Jail  I.  1965-Mar  31.  1968.  chap  3.  pp  1-3 

26  Msg.  2d  AD  to  CSAE.  Mar  15.  1965.  Inst. 
I  AC.  1965.  I.  298-99 

27  Rprt.  Asbury  to  I’EODC.  Nos  22.  1963; 
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l.l  Col  Paul  W  Rainowski  Hnd  of  I  our  Report. 
Sep  23.  1964 

28  l.tr.  Ross  to  MACV  .1-5.  Oct  23.  1963. 
msg.  2d  AD  to  PAC'AI-.  Jail  10.  1964.  Quane 
rprt.  Jan  30.  1964 

29  PACAF  Ref  Bk  for  SECDEF  Conf  ol 
Mar  12.  1964.  lab 8:  hist.  PAC'AI-  Jan-.lun 64. 
III.  Mar  64:  msg.  MACV  to  CINCPAC.  Jan  4. 
1965 

30  Hist.  20DC.  Jan-Jtin  64;  Itr.  Rowland  to 
Ciinsburgh.  Apr  62.  msg.  2d  AD  to  PACAF.  Jun 
I.  1964. 

31  Film  processed  at  Ian  Son  Nhut  was 
Oown  immediately  to  Clark  Air  Base,  where  the 
-  .rmed  Forces  Courier  Sers  ice  picked  it  up  and 
delisered  it  to  Washington,  usually  within  thirty- 
four  hours  after  a  photo  mission.  Other  copies 
went  to  Udorn  for  the  U.S.  Air  Attache  in  Vien¬ 
tiane.  who  received  them  within  twenty-four 
hours.  In  July,  two  B-57s  were  assigned  to  the  2d 
Air  Division  as  photo  couriers  Msg.  2d  AD  to 
PACAF.  May  22.  1964.  Hist  Data.  2  ODC. 
Jul-Dcc64:  lust.  PACAF.  Jan-.lun  64.  III.  May 
64;  Itr.  Col  Allison  C  Brooks  to  M  AC’ V  .1-2.. ltd 
25.  1964. 

32  Three  R'l-28s  were  flown  to  Udorn. 
where  lliai  pilots  used  them  to  photograph  the 
results  ofl  -28  strikes  in  Laos  Since  the  U.S. air 
attache  in  Vientiane  wanted  this  photographs 
within  twelve  hours.  PACAF  established  a 
photo  processing  cell  at  Udorn.  Hist,  PACAI . 
Jan-.lun  64.  I.  pt  2.  186-87 

33  [lists,  2  ODC.  Jan-.lun  64.  AFACi. 
VNAF.  Jan  65 

34.  Msgs.  .ICS  to  CINCPAC.  May  25. 1964. 
2d  AD  to  PACAF.  Jim  7.  1964.  PACAF  to  13th 
AF.  Aug  29.  1964.  and  toCSAF.Oct  II.  1964 

35.  Msg.  CINCPAC  to  PACAF.  Mar  16. 
1965 

36  I  tr.  2d  AD  to  PACAF.. Ian  1. 1965.  msg. 
2d  AD  to  C'SAF.  Nov  13.  1964:  rprt.  2  C'CR  to 
MACV  .1-3.  Jan  4.  1965 

37.  Col  Allred  F  Hurley.  I  he  EC-17  m 
Southeast  Asm.  A/m  I960  June  IV6H  (HQ 
PACAF.  Proj  C1IFCO.  Sep  20.  1968).  pp  4-5 

38.  Msgs.  2d  ADto  PAC'AI  .Jun  I.  1964.  to 
C'SAF.  Sep  10. 1964.  C'SAF  to  2d  AD.  n  d  .  and 
PACAF  to  CSAF.  Oct  II.  1964 

39.  Hist.  2  ODC.  Jul-Dec  64:  rprt.  2  CCR  to 
MACV.  Nov  3.  1964. 

40  Hist.  2  ODC.  Jul-Dec  64:  rprt.  2  C'CR  to 
MACV.  Jan  4,  1964.  lust.  Dir  Intel.  2d  AD 
Jul-Dec  64 

41.  Ops  Analysis  Ofc.  2d  AD.  Counterinsur¬ 
gency  Lessons  I  earned,  Jan  18.  l9o5:Ops  Ana1- 
ysis.  T  AC.  draft.  Planning  and  Control  ol  the 
Air-Ground  Operations  in  South  Vietnam  by 
I  homas  W  Wasilcvvsky.  Apr  65:  Itr.  Col  1  auren 
I  Shaw.  Jr.,  to  2d  AD.  Sep  4.  1965.  MACV 
Monthly  Fval  Rprt.  Ian  65.  Annex  B.  pp  19. 


21-22.  msg.  MACV  to  2d  AD.  Mar  4.  1965 

42  Msg.  C'SAF  to  PACAF.  Mar  19.  1965. 
Itr.  Col  F.dvvin  .1  Wit/enburger  to  MACV  .1-3. 
Feb  8.  1965 

43  2d  AD.  Ops  Analysis  Div.  I  cell  Memo  4. 
Jun  I.  1965.  Itr.  Col  James  P  llagerstroni  to  2d 
AD.  Sep  26.  1965 

44  Msgs.  CSAF  to  PACAF.  Mar  19.  1965. 
and  MACV  to  2d  AD.  Mar  4.  1965:  MACV 
Directive  95-1 1.  Jun  21.  1966 

45  Hist.  2d  AD.  Jan-.lun  64. 1.  102-3.  Mont¬ 
gomery  laid  ol  lour  Repoit,  Jun  27.  1964 

46  Hist.  2d  AD.  Jan-Jtin  64. 1.97-98.  104.  Ol 
the  remaining  thirteen  Caribous  ol  the  U  S 
Army's  61st  Aviation  Company,  lour  were 
assigned  to  the  145th  Aviation  Battalion  in  III 
Corps,  three  to  the  I  Corps  Aviation  Detach¬ 
ment.  three  to  the  52d  Aviation  Battalion  in  the 
II  Corps,  three  to  the  Delta  Aviation  Battalion 
in  IV  Corps,  and  one  to  Bangkok 

47,  Dir  Plans.  USAF.  Debriefing  Rprt  ol 
Fleming.  Aug  9.  1965:  2d  AD.  Debriefing  Rprt 
ol  Col  Robert  .1  Jones,  to  Apr  10.  1965:  Ops 
Analvsis  Ole.  2d  AD.  Counterinsurgency  I  es- 
so-  •  I  earned. Jan  18.  1965 

48  list.  Dir  Materiel.  2d  AD.  Jan-Jtin  64; 
msg.  MACV  to  CINCPAC.  .lul  17.  1964.  lust. 
2d  AD.  Jan-.lun  64.  I.  1044)5.  and  II.  51.  B  A 
Whitaker  and  1  F  Patterson.  Assault  Airlift 
Operations.  Jun  1%1-Jtin  I960  (IIQ  PACAI . 
Proj  CHICO.  Feb  23.  1967).  pp  32.  40.  rprt.  2 
C'CR  to  MACV.  Sep  2.  1964.  rprt.  2  C'CR  to 
MACV  .1-3.  Jail  4.  1965.  2d  AD  Monthly  Sum¬ 
mary  of  Aviation  Activities.  Jan  10.  1965 

49.  2d  AD  Stat  Rprt  oi  Combat  Support 
Missions.  Jan-.lun  64.  in  ilist.  2d  AD.  Jan-Jun 
64.  VI.  Docs  11-13 

50  Intvvv  with  Kennedy  by  Gauscltc.  Feb  4. 
1964.  Ops  Analysis  Ofc.  2d  AD  Counterinsur¬ 
gency  I  essons  I  earned.  Jul  4.  1964: 1  t  Col  Vic¬ 
tor  N  Curtis.  Fnd-ol  lour  Report.  <«.  Jail  65. 
Mai  I  conard  G  IliUcbrondt  Fnd  ol  lour 
Report.  Mar  31.  1965 

51  Fleming  Debriefing  Rprt.  Aug  9.  1965: 
lust.  315th  1C  Gp  (Assault).  Jul-Dec  64:  Hist 
Data.  2d  AD  Ops  Services  Div.  Jul-Dec 64:  rprt. 
2  C'CR  to  MACV.  Nov  3.  1964. and  C'urtis  Fnd 
of  lour  rprt.  <«.  Jan  25.  1965 

52  Whitaker  and  Patterson.  A ssaalt  Airli/i 
Operations,  pp  32.  a(>,  msgs.  MACV'  to  CINC- 
PAC.  Jul  16  and  17.  1964.  Al  XOP.I  Book  of 
Actions  in  SFA.  Item  lll-C 

53  Hist.  Dir  Plans.  USAF.  Jan-Jun  63.  pp 
237-38.  msg.  Anil  mb  Saigon  to  SFCS I  A  I F. 
Oct  9.  1963;  Charles  V  Cooluis.  llerhn u/e 
Operations  in  Southeast  Asia,  .lull  I V6 I -June 
mi  (HQ  PACAF.  I’roi  CIII.CO.  Oct  II. 
1967).  pp  1-7.  70 

54  Msg.  Anil-nib.  Saigon  to  SFCI)  I A  I  F. 
Oct  9  I9<>3.  rprt.  Moore  to  MACV.  Jun  2. 1964: 
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rprt.  Montgomery  to  2d  AO.  Jun  8.  1964;  msg. 
2d  AD  to  PACAF.  Jim  18. 1964;  Collins,  Herbi¬ 
cide  Operations  m  SEA.  pp  7-9, 

55.  Hist  Data.  2d  AD  Ops  Services  Div.  Jul- 
Dec  64:  rprt.  Moore  to  MACV.  Oct  27.  1964; 
rprt.  2d  AD  to  MACV.  Nov  .7  and  Dec  2.  1964. 
and  Jan  4.  1965:  Collins.  Herbicide  Operations 
in  SEA.  pp  9-15. 

56  Msg.  2d  ADVON  to  RACAK  Jan  JO. 
1962:  Gleason  paper,  ai.  Mar  I.  1962: PACAF 
Ref  Bk  for  Mar  62  S ECDE F Coni .  I ab 8: tntv  vv 
with  Col  R.I  Gleason.  Mav  12.  1972 

57  CINCPAC  Herd.  3d  SECDEF  Conf. 
Feb  19.  1962.  Item  3:  msgs.  JCS  to  CINCPAC. 
Mar  12.  1962.  and  CSAF  to  PACA1 .  Apr  20. 
1963 

58  General  Moorman  presentation  before 
Congressional  Committee.  I.crr.  Feb  63:  MACV 
Snmmarv  ol  Highlights.  Feb  8.  1962-Ftb  7. 
1963.  p  53. 

59  Msg.  CSAF  to  PACAF.  Apr  20.  1963:  Itr. 
Anderson  to  Anthis.  Apr  12.  1963.  MACV 
Summary  of  Highlights.  Feb  8.  1962-Feb  7. 
1963. 

60  l-tr.  Anderson  to  Anthis.  Apr  12.  1963: 
Itr.  Doyle  to  2d  AD.  Oct  1 1.  1962;  Mai  John  P 
Anderson  to  D  A  FI  U-Vietnam,  Aug  21. 1963. 


and  Ross  to  MACV.  Nov  3.  1963 

61.  Msgs.  MACV  to  CINCPAC.  Mar  II. 
1963.  CINCPAC  to  ADMINO.  CINCPAC. 
Oct  22.  1962:  CINCPAC  Rcrd.  8th  SECDEF 
Conf.  May  6.  1963.  Item  I.  msgs.  CINCPAC  to 
MACV.  May  1 1.  1963. and  CSAF  to  PACAF. 
May  13.  1963 

62.  l.t  Col  Ray  A.  Robinson.  Jr.  End  of 
lour  Report,  Apr  10.  1965. 

63  l.tr.  Ross  to  MACV.  Nov  3.  1963 

64  1)01)  Pentagon  Papers.  Bk  3’  I V  C  I..  p 
39;  msg.  SECS'I  ATF  to  AniEmb  Saigon.  Apr 
28.  1964 

65.  I'SAI-  Spec  Ops  Force.  Proj  Corona 
Harvest,  Apr  I.  1968-Dec  31.  1969.  Sec  2.  pp 
25-26.  iprt.  Moore  to  MACV.  Oct  22.  1964. 
Robinson  End  of  Tour  Report.  Apr  10.  1965 
66  l.tr.  Moore  to  MACV.  Oct  2.  1964; 
CSAF  Spec  Ops  Force.  Proj  Corona  Harvest 
Apr  I.  1968-Dec  31.  1969.  Sec  2.  pp  25-26:  and 
Robinson  End  of  lour  Report.  Apr  10.  1965 
67.  Rprts.  2 CCR  to  MACV .1-3.  Dec  2. 1964. 
and  Jan  4,  1965:  Reynolds  mtvvv.  Jan  65.  and 
Bethea  mtvvv.  Jan  65.  both  in  Hist.  2d  AD. 
Jul-Dec 64.  V.  Docs  5 and  8:  Copt  Earl  E.  I  ighc 
End  ol  lour  Report.  Apr  15.  1965. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

End  of  the  Advisory  Phase 


I  Msg.  1 3th  AF  to  MACV.  Oct  7.  1964;  Itr. 
Mooreto  Baron.  Jan  18.  I965:and  Guthrie  End 
of  lour  Report,  ca.  Aug  65 

2  Kenneth  Sams.  Historical  background  to 
I  tegi ong  Mortar  Attack  on  Ihen  Hoa  (HQ 
PACAF.  ProiCHECO.  Nov  9.  1964).  Hit  Rprt, 
PFOOP.  Aug  64:  Moore  address  at  PACAF 
Commander's  Conf.  Feb  22-25.  1965.  lust. 
PACAF.  Jul  64-Jun  65.  II.  pt  2 

3  Ibid  .  Hist  Rprt.  PFOOP.  Aug  64.  III. and 
Sep  64:  AFXOPJ  Book  of  Actions  in  SEA. 
1961-1964.  Items  IV-X.  IV-V.  and  IV-Y.  New 
York  Tunes.  Pentagon  Papers,  pp  320-22.  John¬ 
son.  I  aniage  Point,  p  1 19.  1  cMay  mtvvv.  Mav 
29.  1972 

4  Hist.  2d  AD.  Jul-Dec  64.  11.94. 

5  Sharp-Westnioreland.  Report,  p  95;  rprt. 
Edwards  to  2d  AD  Hist  Oic. at.  Jan  65:  Outline 
End  of  lour  Report,  to.  Aug  65 

6  "  I  lie  Loudou  n  from  the  I  op  I '  S.  Com¬ 
mand  in  Saigon."  Life.  Nov  27.  Ivol.  pp  46. 
51-53:  AFXOPJ  Book  of  Actions  in  SEA.  1961- 
1964.  Item  IV-Y 

7  Ibid..  New  York  limes.  Pentagon  Papas. 


pp  324-25. 

8.  AFXOPJ  Book  of  Actions  in  SEA.  1961- 
1964.  Items  IV-Y  and  IV-Z 

9  Msg.  MACV  to  2d  AD.  Dec  19. 1964.  N’exs 
York  limes.  Pentagon  Papers,  p  335 

10  Ibid.,  pp  335-36.  AFXOPJ  Book  of 
Actions  in  SEA.  1961-1964.  Item  IV-2.  msgs. 
JCS  to  CINCPAC.  Dec  19.  1964.  and  CINC¬ 
PAC  to  MACV.  Jan  9.  1965.  Brooks  Find  of 
lour  Report.  Jan  9.  1965 

1 1  Msgs,  2d  AD  to  23d  ABGp.  Dec 24. 1964, 
and  to  80th  I  FS.  Dec  25.  1964.  CSAF  to 
PACAF.  Dec  24.  1964;  lusts.  19th  I  F\V.  Jul- 
Dec  64.  p  40.  Jan-Jun  65.  pj;  Robert  F  llclmka 
and  Bcvcrlvllale,  US  A  E  Operations  from  77 iai- 
land.  mi- ms  (HQ  PACAI  .  Proi  CHECO. 
Aug  10.  1966).  pp  81-82.  AFXOPI.C.  Analysis 
of  Southeast  Asia  Air  Operations.  I.  Sec  2 

12.  Msgs.  Del  2.  18th  I  F\V.  to  2d  AD.  Jan 
18.  1965.  2d  AD  to  PACAF.  Jan  17. 1965.  13th 
AF  to  PACAF.  Jan  27.  1965.  and  2d  AD  to 
CSAF.  Mar  15.  1965:  Hclmkaand  Hale.  I'SAF 
Operations  from  lhailand.  pp  61-65.  123 

13  Ibid.,  p  91.  Public  Papers  ol  the  Prcsi- 
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20.  I.tr.  Moore  to  Baron.  Jan  18. 1965:  rprt.  2 
CCR  to  MACV  .1-3.  Jan  4.  1965:  Sants.  First 
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Vantage  Point,  pp  122-24. 

40.  Rprt  of  Investigation,  I’leiku  Incident,  by 
Board  of  Officers  to  Investigate  Incident  at 
MACV  Compound  and  Camp  Holloway. 
I’lciku.  RVN.  Mai  Gen  Milton  B  Adams. 
USAF.  President,  l  eb  16.  1965 

41  Sharp-Westmorcland.  Report,  pp  14-15. 
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42  Hist.  I’ACAF.  Jul  I.  1964-Jun  30.  1965. 
I.  pt  2.  96:  hist.  SAC.  Jan-Jun  65.  II.  238-239: 
msg.  I’ACAF  to  13th  AF  and  Sth  AF.  Feb  65 

43  Hist.  2d  AD.  Jan-Jun  65.  II.  26-28. 
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44  Hist.  2d  AD.  Jan-Jun  65.  II.  31-33 

45  Sharp-Westmorcland.  Report,  pp  107- 
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Mata.\isto2d  AD.  l  eb  28. 1965:  msg.  MACVto 
CINCI’AC.  l  eb  21.  1965 

46  MACV.  Monthly  Evaluation  Rprt.  Mar 
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47  Msgs.  I’ACAF  to  2d  AD.  Mar  2.  1965. 

CSAF  to  PACAF.  Mar  6.  1965.  CS  to  CINC- 
PAC.  Mar 9. 1965.and  ADMINO. CINCI’AC. 
to  MACV.  Mar  10.  1965  ' 
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GLOSSARY 


A- 1 1:  Skyraider 

A- 1 II  Skyraider 

AC-47 

A 13-4  Skvraide 

AD-5  aircraft 

AD-5Q  aircraft 

AD-6  aircraft 

AA 

AACiS 

A  A  OS 

AAR 

AB 

ABA'I 

ABGp 

Able  Viable 

ABSq 

ACI* 

ACS 

ACS 

ACI  IV 

AD 

ADCS 

ADMINO 

ADVON 

ADVVg 

AF 


Prop-driven.  single-engine,  land-  or  earner-based  multipurpose  aircraft, 
developed  to  permit  greater  versatility  as  an  attack  bomber  or  utility 
aircraft.  'I  wo  crew  Formerly  designated  AD-5 

Prop-driven,  single-engine,  land-  or  carrier-based  multipurpose  aircraft 
Carrying  heavy  stores  on  its  centerline  rack,  this  plane  is  especially 
equipped  for  low-level  attack  bombing.  A  single-seater,  like  all  Skyraiders 
other  than  the  AD-5  series  Formerly  designated  AD-6. 

I  he  C-47  transport  converted  into  a  gunship  by  adding  the  General 
Electric  SUU-I I A  minigun.  I  lie  AC-47  had  several  nicknames'  Puff  the 
Magic  Dragon.  Dragon  Ship,  and  Spooky. 

Prop-driven,  single-engine,  land-  or  carrier-based  aircraft  used  for  dive- 
bombing.  tactical  support,  and  other  combat  missions  One  crew 

See  A- IE  Skyraider. 

See  EA-IE  Skyraider. 

See  A- 1 II  Skyraider 

antiaircraft 

Army  Air-Ground  System  (US) 

Army  Air  Operations  Section.  MACV  J-3 
air-lo-air  refueling 
air  base 

air  base  advisory  team 
air  base  group 

United  States  Air  Force  photographic  reconnaissance  detachment  at  Don 
Muang  Royal  I  hai  Air '  orcc  Base  (196 1-62)  then  at  I  an  Son  N'liut  Air 
Base 

air  base  squadron 

airlift  command  post;  airborne  command  post 

air  commando  squadron 

Assistant  duel  of  Staff  for 

Army  Concept  leam  in  Vietnam  (US) 

air  division 

Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  foi 

administrative  office 

advanced  echelon 

air  depot  wing 

Air  Force 
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A  I'" AG 

AFB 

A  I  CC 

AFCHO 

AEF 

AIT.C 

AE  See.  MAAGV 

AEIU-V 

AFXOD 

AFXOP 

AFXOPI 

AFXOPJ 


AEXOPl.C 


AEXPD 

Agile 

AC.M 

AGOS 

AID 

AIG 

AIRA 

Air  Link 

Air  Progress 

AI.CC 

Al.O 

Al.PI'l 

Amb 

AMC 

Am  Emb 

AMFPA 

AOC 

app 
A  RDF 


Air  Force  Advisory  Group 
Air  Force  Base 

Air  Force  component  commander 

Office  ol  Air  Force  History.  United  States  Air  Force 

Army  Field  Forces.  South  Vietnam 

Air  Force  Logistics  Command 

Air  Force  Section.  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group.  Vietnam 
Air  Force  lest  Unit  Vietnam  (US) 

Director  of  Doctrine.  Concepts,  and  Objectives.  United  States  Air  Force 

Director  of  Operations.  United  States  Air  Force 

Special  Air  Warfare  Division.  Deputy  for  laclical  Iransport  I  orces. 
Directorate  ol  Operations.  United  States  Air  Force 

Assistant  Director  for  Joint  Matters.  Directorate  of  Operations.  United 
States  Air  Force 

Tactical  Division.  Depute  for  lactical  Iransport  Forces.  Directorate  of 
Operations.  United  States  Air  Force 

Director  of  Plans.  United  States  Air  Force 

Remote  area  counterinsurgency  research  and  development  bv  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency 

air-to-ground  missile 

Air-Ground  Operations  School  (USA F) 

Agency  for  International  Development  (US) 

address  indicating  group 

air  attache 

Southeast  Asia  I  reaty  Organization  air  exercise  in  I  hailand  ( 1957) 
Southeast  Asia  I  reaty  Organization  air  maneuver  in  I  hailand  ( 1959) 
airlift  control  center 
air  liaison  officer 

Authorized  Low  Priority  Interdiction  large! 

Ambassador 

Air  Materiel  Command 

American  Embassy 

Air  Materiel  Force  Pacific  Area  (USAF) 

ail  operations  center 

appendix 

airborne  radio  direction  finding 
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ARM  A 
ARPA 

ARPAC 
ARVN 
ASD  ISA 
AS1 
ASOC 

Associated  States 
in  Indochina 

asst 

A-Staff 

ASU 

atch 

atchd 

ATI-' 

ATF-I3IP) 

A'lOp 
AT  Sq 
AVCO 

B-26  Invader 

It-47  Stralojel 

H-57  Canberra 

11-58  Hustler 

Bristol  I  ype  1 70 

British  Superniarme  I 
Sea  Otter 


Army  attache 

Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency.  A  separately  organized  researchand 
development  agency  of  the  Department  ol  Defense  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  Director  of  Defense  Researchand  Engineering 

Army  Forces.  Pacific  (US) 

Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Security  Affairs 
Aerospace  Studies  Institute  (USAF) 
air  support  operations  center 
Vietnam,  l.aos.  and  Cambodia 


assistant 

Air  Staff.  Formerly  used  in  numerical  combinations  as  with  J-Stalf.  which 
see. 

acromcdical  staging  unit 
attachment 
attached 
air  task  force 

15th  Air  Task  Force  (Provisional)  (USAF) 
air  transport  group 
air  transport  squadron 
aviation  company  (USA) 


A  three-place,  midvving.  all-metal  monoplane,  light-bombardment  airciaft 
with  tricycle  landing  gear.  Powered  bv  two  prop-driven  engines  Three 
crew. 

A  swept.  Ingh-vving.  multi-engine  tet  aircraft  with  swept  tail  surfaces  and 
tandem  landing  gear.  Four  engines  arc  paired  in  pods  below  and  for¬ 
ward  ol  the  wings.  Otlici  ivvocngincsaicin  individual  pods  at  wing  tips. 
I  hrcc  crew. 

A  wide-short,  midwing,  twin-jet  bomber  aircraft  with  retractable  tricycle 
landing  gear.  Two  crew. 

I  ong-rangc.  high-altitude,  high-speed  aircraft.  Wing  is  full  cantilever  mid- 
wing  modified  delta  design.  Powered  by  four  turbojet  engines  equipped 
vv till  afterburners.  Engines  mounted  in  indiv idual  nacelles,  two  per  wing, 
mounted  on  pylons  beneath  each  wing. 

Prop-driven,  twin-engine,  cantilever  high-wing  monoplane  designed  as  a 
freight  or  passenger  transport.  Used  in  Southeast  Asia  by  the  Royal  New 
Zealand  Air  Forec 

An  amphibious  aircraft  used  by  the  British  during  World  War  II  for 
reconnaissance  and  general  naval  duties,  including  air  sea  rescue  I  he 
French  Navy  employed  this  aircraft  in  Indochina 
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Hack  Porch 
Bali  llai 

Barn  Door 

Barrel  Boll 

BDA 
Bell  lone 

Bent  Bow 
Big  Safari 

Binh  I  am  Special 
Zone 

bk 

Black  Watch 

Booster  Shot 
Bo.\  lop 

Brave  Bull 

045  Expeditor 
C-47  Skytram 

(.-54  Skymaster 
C-l  19  Flying  Boxcar 

C-123  Provider 

C-l  21  (ilobcmasier 


United  States  troposcatter  communications  system  in  South  Vietnam. 

Movement  of  Ercncli  military  personnel  bv  air  from  Europe  to  Vietnam 
(1954). 

Establishment  of  tactical  air  control  system  in  South  Vietnam  (1962).  Barn 
Door  II  extended  the  system  to  I  hailand. 

United  States  air  interdiction  in  eastern  Laos  (1964)  and  later  limited  to  air 
activity  in  northern  I  aos 

bomb  damage  assessment 

United  States  Air  Force  air  defense  detachment  at  Don  Mining  Royal  I  Inn 
Air  Force  Base. 

Rapid  delivery  airdrop  system. 

Air  Force  Logistics  Command  technical  rework  of  infrared  «|iupment 
(1963) 

Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed  Forces  special  tactical  /one  in  the  prov  inccs  of 
Binh  I  littan  and  I  am  Dong  (1964). 

book 

RB-26  photographic  activity  in  I  aos  that  was  transferred  to  Vietnam 
(1962). 

Pacific  Air  Forces  air-delivered  village  aid  piojeci  in  I  aos  ( 1958) 

United  States  Air  Force  intcllii  .nee  operations  over  the  Gulf  of  I  onkin 
( 1 964). 

An  especially  modified  C-97  employed  for  reconnaissance  in  Southeast 
Asia  during  1963. 


Light,  low-wing,  prop-driven,  twin-engine  cargo  aircraft  of  all-metal  con¬ 
struction.  I  wo  crew,  four  passengers 

Prop-driven,  twin-engine,  low-wing  monoplane  with  retractable  landing 
gear,  utilized  as  a  cargo,  ambulance,  or  troop  transport  I  wo  crew, 
twenty-four  passengers 

Prop-diiveii.  fotii-engnie.  low-wing  monoplane  with  retractable  tricycle 
landing  gear  A  long-range  cargo,  troop,  or  personal  transport  Six  crew 

A  twin-boom,  high-wmg.  land  monoplane  of  all-metal  construction  having 
a  conventional  tricycle  gear  with  a  steerable  nose  gear  Its  two  recipro¬ 
cating  engines  have  constant-speed,  four-blade,  reversible-pitch  pro¬ 
pellers.  Five  crew,  forty-two  troops 

Prop-driven,  two-engine,  high-wing  monoplane  Used  to  traitspoit  combat 
and  other  equipment  for  airborne  assault  troops,  the  resupply  by  air  of 
advanced  combat  positions. evacuation  ol  wounded,  and  air  transporta¬ 
tion  of  paratroops  to  the  drop  /one  I  wo  crew,  sixty  troops,  or  fifty 
litters  plus  four  attendants.  Also  served  as  a  forward  air  control  llare- 
slup.  ( I  he  C-I23K  features  two  pod-mounted  turbojets  in  addition  toils 
piston  engines.) 

A  low-wing  monoplane  powered  by  four  reciprocating  engines  I  las  clam¬ 
shell  cargo  doors  in  front  fuselage  and  loading  elevator  m  center  fuselage 
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capable  of  transporting  heavy  ground-force  and  ordnance  equipment  in 
the  main  cabin.  Five  crew,  two  hundred  troops  or  127  litters  plus 
twenty-fisc  ambulatory  patients. 


C-130  Hercules 

A  high -wing,  all-metal  construction,  medium-range,  land-based  mono¬ 
plane.  for  rapid  transportation  ol  personnel,  cargo,  or  paratroops 
Powered  by  (our  turboprop  engines,  l-our  crew,  ninety-tsso  troops  or 
sixty-four  paratroops,  or  sesenty  litters  plus  six  attendants 

CH-21  Workhorse 

All-metal,  scmi-monocoquc-consfrucicd  helicopter  for  transport  and 
cargo  operations  Crew  compartment  in  no.se.  side-by-side  seating  Has 
three-blade,  all-metal  rotors  arranged  in  tandem  and  turning  in  opposite 
directions  1  ricycle-tvpc  landing  gear.  Iwo  cress,  sixteen  passengers 
l-ormerly  designated  11-21 

Cl  1*34  Choctaw 

Sikorsky  Model  S-58  helicopter  equipped  with  a  four-blade,  main  rotor 
and  a  tail  rotor  Has  tsvo-svhecl  main  landing  gear  and  small  tail  wheel 

1  svo  cress,  eighteen  passengers  l-ormerly  designated  11-74 

CV-2H  Caribou 

Prop-driven,  tsvin-engme  transport  with  load-carrying  capacity  compara¬ 
ble  to  that  of  the  C-47.  lias  short-takeoff-and-landing  capability  Cress 
of  tsvo  and  tlurty-tsvo  passengers. 

C 

Chairman  or  Chief  of 

CAI.0 

corps  air  liaison  officer 

CAM  RON 

consolidated  aircraft  maintenance  squadron  (USAE) 

Candy  Machine 

United  States  Air  l-orcc  E-102  interceptor  air  defense  teams  in  Vietnam 
Superseded  Water  Glass 

CAR 

combat  air  patrol 

CAS 

close  air  support 

CASE 

composite  air  strike  force 

CAT 

Civil  Air  1  ransport  Corporation 

CA'1 0 

Combat  Arms  !  rainingand  Organization  Division.  United  States  Military 
Assistance  Advisory  Group.  Saigon 

Cat  Raw 

Provisional  United  States  Air  l-orcc  C-II9  maintenance  detachment  in 
Vietnam  (1954). 

CBl) 

cluster  bomb  unit 

CC 

combat  cargo 

CCIC. 

combat  crew  training  group 

CCIS 

combat  crew  training  school:  combat  crew  training  squadron 

CDNI 

Committee  for  die  Defense  of  National  Interests,  or  l.ao  conservative 
political  parly. 

CD  1 C 

Combat  >  e-.clopmcnt  and  lest  Center 

C-E 

communi'  ations-clcctromcs 

CHECO 

Contemporary  Historical  Evaluation  of  Counterinsurgency  Operations 

(1962):  Contemporary  Historical  Evaluation  of  Combat  Opciations 
(1965).  Contemporary  Historical  Examination  of  Current  Operations 
(1970) 
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C'lucn  lining 

Chicii  Hoi 

CIIMAAGV 

citron 

Cl 

CIA 

Cl  DO 

CINCARPAC 
CINCFE 
CINCPAC 
CINCPACAF 
CINCPACFI  1 

cinchnc  fix 

C'lNCUSAFE 

Civil  Guard 

C.ICS 

CJTE 

CM 

CM  II 

C'NO 

coc 

COIN 
Cold  War 

COTltd 

comdr 

COMFEAE 

COMPAE 

COMSEADEFCOM 

COMUSMaCIHAI 

COMCSMAC'V 

Condor 


"I  lie  Victorious  "  Government  ol  Vietnam  military  campaign  plan  olfi- 
cialfv  issued  in  February  1965 

"Open  Arms.”  Government  of  Vietnam  cause  designed  to  persuade  Viet 
Cong  to  rails  to  the  government  cause 

Chief,  Militarv  Assistance  Advisory  Group.  Vietnam 

chronology 

counterintelligence 

Central  Intelligence  Agency  (US) 

Civilian  Irregular  Defense  Group  (RVN) 

Commander  in  Chief.  Army  Forces  Pacific 

Commander  in  Chief.  Ear  East 

Commander  in  Chief.  Pacific  Command 

Commander  in  Chief.  Pacific  Air  Forces 

Commander  in  Chief.  Pacific  Elect 

Commander  in  Chid.  I  lined  Nations  Command  United  States  Ear  East 
Command  (1950-1956) 

Commander  in  Chief.  United  States  Air  Forces  in  Europe 

Sec  RF.  Regional  Forces 

I  he  Chairman.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

Commander.  Joint  lask  Force 

Memorandum  (  I  he  Chairman.  Joint  Cli.efs  of  Staff) 

Chief  of  Militarv  History.  United  States  Armv 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (US) 
combat  operations  center 
counterinsurgency 

A  hostile  encounter  between  nations  or  groups  ol  nations  that  stops  short 
of  actual  armed  conflict  It  uses  the  weapons  of  politics,  diplomacy, 
economics,  espionage,  police  action,  and  propaganda  togain  advantage 

command 

commander 

Commander.  Ear  East  Air  Forces 

Commander.  Pacific  Air  Force 

Commander.  Southeast  Asia  Defense  Command  (IIS) 

Commander.  United  States  Military  Assistance  Command.  Ihanand 
Commander.  United  States  Military  Assistance  Command.  Vietnam 
French  military  thrust  out  of  Dios  toward  Dieti  Bicn  Phu  ( 1954) 
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coni 


conference 


Cong 

Congress  of  the  United  States 

Cong  Ret 

Congressional  Record 

Corona  llar\c>l 

United  Stales  Air  Force  evaluation  of  air  operations  in  Southeast  Asia. 

COSVN 

Central  Office  foi  South  Vietnam  (Viet  Cong  Headquarters) 

counterinsurgency 

1  hose  military,  paramilitary,  political,  economic,  psychological,  and  civic 
actions  taken  by  a  government  to  defeat  subversive  insurgency. 

CQ 

Congressional  Quarterly 

CRC 

control  and  reporting  center 

CRP 

control  and  reporting  post 

C  S 

Chief  of  Staff 

CSAF 

Chief  of  Staff,  United  States  Air  Force 

CSAFM 

Chief  of  Staff  Air  Force  Memorandum 

CIZ 

corps  tactical  /one(RVNAF) 

curr 

current 

DA 

Department  of  the  Army  (US) 

DABIN 

Data  Base  Inventory 

DAI- 

Department  of  the  Air  Force  (US) 

D  AFIU-V 

Director  of  Air  Force  l  est  Unit  Vietnam 

Dep 

Deputy  for 

DCS 

Deputy  Chief  of  Stafl  for 

DCS  S&l 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff.  Systems  and  l.ogistics.  United  Stales  Air  Force 

PFPCINCUSARPAC 

Dcptitv  Commander  in  Chief.  United  Slates  Army.  Pacific 

DF.PCOMUSMAC- 
1 IIA! 

Deputy  Commander.  United  States  Miluarv  Assistance  Command. 

1  hailand 

depl 

department 

Dc  Solo 

United  States  offshore  intelligence  collection 

DIA 

Defense  Intelligence  Agency  (US) 

Dir 

Directoi  of 

dir 

director:  directorate:  directive 

direction  finding 

Procedure  for  obtaining  bearings  of  radio  frequency  emitters  with  the  use 
of  a  highly  directional  antenna  and  a  display  unit  on  an  intercept  receiver 
of  ancillary  equipment 

Dirty  Ihirty 

United  Stales  Air  Force  C-47  transport  pilots  attached  to  the  Vietnamese 
Air  Force  ( 1962-63)  An  unofficial  nickname 
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div 

D.ISM 

DM7 

doc 

DOD 

doppler  radar 

Dukes  Mixture 

DZ 

I-  A- 1 1-  Sky  raider 

EC-47  Skytram 

Eagle  Might 

ECA 

EDC 

Elda 

El  INI 

est 

ex  al 

I--41I  Corsair 

E-5  I  reeuom  l  ighter 

1-61-  Hellcat 
I -8E  Bearcat 
I--63  Kingcobia 

1-86  Sabre 

E-I(K)  Super  Sable 


dixisioti 

Director  Joint  Slatf  Memorandum 

dennbtari/ed  /one 

document 

Department  ol  Defense  (US) 

A  radar  system  that  dillerentiates  betxxeen  fixed  and  moxmg  targets  by 
detecting  the  apparent  change  in  frequency  of  the  reflected  xxave  due  to 
motion  of  target  or  the  observer 

Provisional  United  States  Air  l-orce  aircraft  maintenance  detachment  m 
Vietnam (1954),  formerly  “Project  Revere" 

drop  /one 


Similar  to  A- IE  except  that  it  is  equipped  for  countermeasures  Pour  crew 
formerly  designated  AD-5Q 

A  C-47  that  has  electronic  countermeasures  capability  or  electronic  dev  ices 
to  permit  employment  as  an  earlv  warning  radar  station  I  hrec  crew. 

A  tactic  for  helicopter  employ  ment 

Economic  Cooperation  Administration  (US) 

European  Defense  Community 

Nickname  foi  Mk-44  bomb  (1965)  formerly  “Hair  and  "lazy  Dog' 
clccltomc  irte'ligence 
estimate  * 
evaluation 


Prop-driven,  single-engine.  Navy  fighter  used  in  various  models  both 
dm  mg  and  since  World  War  II 

An  all-metal,  midwing.  twin-engine,  single-place,  jet  fighter  Has  tricycle 
binding  gear  and  steerable  nose  wheel  Nose  is  fitted  with  two  M-.19 
20-inm  cannon  Cancarry  sixty-two  hundred  pounds  of  ordnance  Has 
a  range  of  four  hundred  miles  and  a  speed  of  about  mile  hundred  miles 
per  hour 

A  World  War  II.  prop-driven. single-engine.  Navy  fighter 

A  prop-driven,  single-engine.  Navy  fighter 

Prop-driven,  single-engine,  low-wing  fighter  Developed  during  World 
War  II  chiefly  for  ground-attack  work  One  crew 

All-metal. single-engine,  low-wing,  all-weather, jet  fighter  mterccptoi  with 
swept-buck  wings  and  tail  Has  tricycle  landing  gear  and  nose  radar  One 
crew 

Supersonic,  single-engine,  uirbojei-povvercd.  tactical  and  an  superiority 
fighter  Has  a  low.  thin,  swept  wing  and  nose  air  intake  Employs  air 


I-IOI  Voodoo 

1-102  Delia  Dagger 

1-105  I  hiinderchicf 

FAC 

l-'ACi 

FAR 

Farm  Gale 

FFAF 

FI:  A I  OCiFOR 

FUC 

IIC 

Field  Goal 
Fire  Brigade 

Firm  I  ink 
l-ISq 

Flaming  Dart 
FM 

fragmentary 
0[>CI  ahons  oidei 

FI  D 

.'r 

FY 

G 


brake  and  drag  chute  Can  provide  close  support  for  ground  lorces  and 
be  refueled  in  flight.  One  crew. 

Single-place,  twin-engine,  swept  nmlwing jet  aircraft  designed  as  an  escort 
and  peiKiiation  fighter.  Has  a  swept  one-piece  hori/omal  stabilizer  set 
high  on  us  fin  tricycle-type  landing  gear 

Single-engine,  supersonic,  all-weather,  delta-wing,  ict  interceptor  used  in 
air  defense.  Has  tricycle  landing  gear,  speed  brakes,  and  drag  chute  One 
crew 

A  supersonic,  single-engine,  turbeet-powered.  all-weather,  tactical  lighter 
Capable  of  close  support  for  ground  forces.  Its  range  can  be  extended  by 
inflight  refueling  One  crew. 

forward  air  control:  forward  air  controller 

forward  air  guide 

Forces  Annees  du  Koyuumc  or  Royal  1  ao  Army 

Detachment  2.  4400th  Combat  Crew  I  raining  Squadron,  and  subse¬ 
quently  United  States  Air  Force  air  commando  activity  at  Bien  Hou  Air 
Base.  Vietnam. 

Far  Fast  Air  Forces  (USAF)(  1944-56) 

Far  Fast  Air  1  ogistics  Force  (USAF) 

Far  Hast  Command  (US) 

French  Indochina 

United  States  Air  Force  R'l-55  photo  jet  reconnaissance  in  Laos  ( I960 

United  States  Air  Force- Vietnamese  Air  Force  air  transport  rapid  alert 
capability  for  Army  ol  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  airborne  employ  mem 

Southeast  Asia  I  rcaty  Organization  maneuvers  in  I  hailand  ( 1956) 

fighter  interceptor  squadron 

United  States-Vietnamcse  Air  Force  air  reprisal  strikes  against  North 
Vietnam  (February  1965) 

frequency  modulation 

I  he  daily  supplement  to  standard  operations  orders  governing  the  conduct 
of  the  an  vvai  in  Southeast  z'vsia  It  contained  mission  nuinhu  and 
function,  type  of  ordnance,  time  on  target,  and  other  instructions 

field  training  detachment 

fighter 

fiscal  year 


I  he  measure  or  value  of  the  gravitational  pull  t  f  the  earth  or  of  r.  torce 
required  to  accelerate  or  decelerate  any  freely  movable  body  at  the  rate 
of  about  52.16  fccl-per-second  I  o  pull  "three  Gs"  means  to  be  subjected 
to  a  G-force  of  three  (is 
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GCA  ground  com  rolled  approach 

GIIQ  general  headquarters 

G1.0  ground  liaison  officer 

Gl’  general  purpose  (bomtis  or  forces) 

gp  group 

GPO  Government  Printing  Office  (US) 

Green  Python  United  States  Air  Force  reconnaissance  operations  at  Udorn  Royal  Thai 

Air  Force  Base.  Thailand. 

Green  1  urnip  Loan  of  United  Stales  Air  Force  C-47s  to  the  French  (1954). 

G-Strff  Army  staff,  used  m  numerical  combinations  with  J-Staff.  which  see 

GVN  Government  of  Vietnam 

H-19  Helicopter  See  UH-19  Chickasaw 

H-2 1  helicopter  See  Cl  1*2 1  Workhorse 

H-14  helicopter  See  C H -.14  Choctaw 

II -41  helicopter  See  HH-41. 

HC-47  Skytram  I  heC-47  transport  especially-equipped  for  search  and  rescue  missions,  and 

with  twice  the  normal  fuel  load,  a  stronger  landing  gear,  and  jet -assisted 
takeoff  Ihrcecrew.  Formerly  designated  SC-47 

HH-41  A  twin  rotor,  single-engine  helicopter  designed  for  crash-rescue  operations 

Semi-monocoque-consiruclcd fuselage.  Rotorsare  intermeshing. coun¬ 
ter-rotating  rotors,  each  with  two  blades,  mounted  sidc-by-side  Has 
non-rctractable.  four-wheel  type,  landing  gear  1  wo  crew,  three  pas¬ 
sengers  Formerly  designated  H-43 

HU-I  helicopter  See  UII-lA  Iroquois  and  UH-IB  Iroquois. 

HU-IA  helicopter  See  Ull-IA  Iroquois 

IIU-IB  helicopter  See  UH-IB  Iroquois. 

Ill'  16  Albatross  Prop-driven,  twm-engme.  high-wing,  amphibious  aircraft  with  all-metal 

hull  and  fised  wing  floats.  For  search  and  rescue  missions  l  our  crew, 
ten  passengers 

Hail  Initial  nickname  for  Mk-44  bomb 

Hawk  live  Experimental  airborne  radio  direction  finding  C-47  Cater  EC-47)  activity 

in  Southeast  Asia 

HF  DF  high  frequency  direction  finder 

Hilo  Hattie  An  especially  cqu.ppcd  United  States  Air  Force  C‘-54  reconnaissance 

aircraft  employed  in  Vietnam  (1962-61). 

hist  history,  historical 

HMM  medium  helicopter  squadron  (USMC) 

Hoi  Clianli  A  Viet  Cong  returnee  under  the  Chic1.1  Hoi  program 


Hop  I  lie 


HQ 

IC'A 

ICC 

ideiiiificalion.  friend 
or  toe 

me! 

iii'1 
mstr 
imcl 
in  trail 
int\ \v 
I  PI  R 
IK 

IRAN 
Iron  Age 

ISA 

J  0-52 

JAAB 

JAG  OS 

JAM  MAI 

JAOC 

J  A  I O 

JCS 

JCSM 

JOS 

JOC 

JOI-G-V 

JRAIA 

J-Staff 


Sequential  conccnlrie  nnluarv  operations  10  safeguard  Saigon  under  t lie 
Cluen  I  hang  plan 

headquarters 

International  Cooperation  Administration  (I  S) 

International  Control  Commission 

A  svstein  using  electronic  transmissions  to  which  equipment  carried  by 
friendly  forces  automatically  responds,  for  example,  by  entitling 
impulses,  thereby  distinguishing  themselves  from  enemy  forces 

inclostirc 

mdorsement 

instructor 

intelligence 

Aircraft  directly  behind  one  another 
interview 

initial  photographic  interpretation  report 
intelligence  report:  infrared 
inspection  and  repair  as  necessary 

Overall  program  for  United  States  Air  l-orce  materiel  support  of  the 
f  rench  in  Indochina  (1953-54) 

International  Security  Affairs  (US) 

Prop-driven,  three-engine,  low-wing,  transport  monoplane  built  in  Ger¬ 
many  by  Junkers 

Joint  Airlift  Allocations  Board  (MACV) 

Joint  Air-Grou  1  Operations  System  (MACV) 

Joint  Military  Mission  for  A:  I  to  I  urkey  (US) 

loint  air  operations  center 

jet-assisted  takeofl 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Memorandum 

Joint  General  Staff  (RVNAI-) 

joint  operations  center 

Joint  Operational  l.valualion  Group.  Vietnam  (MACV) 
loint  Research  and  lest  Activity  (MACV) 

Joint  Staff  Used  in  numerical  combinations  as  J- 1  (Personnel).  .1-2  ( Intel¬ 
ligence).  .1-3 (Operations).  J-4  ( I  ogistics).  .1-5  ( Plans). .1-6 (Communica¬ 
tions  and  Electronics) 
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.III) 

.ill 

Jungle  Jim 

.1 VSMAG 
JUSMAP 

KB-50  Superfortress 

KC-135  Stratotanker 

KI1A 

KIA 

kilometer 

1  -18 

I  -19  aircraft 
I  -20  aircraft 
1  -26  aircraft 
1  -28  aircraft 
landlmc  ssstem 

i  a/s  Dog 
I  capmg  I  cna 

In 

IOC 
I  ()l> 

I  ORAN 

I  PR 
Hr 
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lomt 

lomt  table  of  distribution 
lomt  task  force 

I  lie  44(K!lli  Combat  Cicss  1  raining  Squadron  and  subsequent  l  .  'ten 
States  Air  Eorce  air  commando  actons  at  Hglm  Air  Eorce  Bast. 
Honda 

Joint  United  States  Militars  Adsisors  Group 

Joint  United  Stales  Militars  Adsisors  and  Planning  Group 


lactical  aerial  tanker  postered  bs  four  reciprocating  engines  and  tsso 
turbojet  engines  Capable  ol  simultaneous  aerial  refueling  ol  three 
fighter-type  aircraft  bs  the  probe  and  drogue  method  St,\  cress 

1  ong-range.  high-performance  tanker  povued  bs  lour  turboict  engines 
Mas  a  Using  boon*  lor  aerial  refueling.  Performs  high-speed,  high- 
ahitude  refueling  of  bombers  and  fighters  Can  be  used  as  a  cargo 
and  or  troop  transport,  earning  up  to  eights  troops  l  our  cress 

killed  bs  air 

killed  in  action 

Equals  3.280  8  feet,  about  tsso-tluids  (  62)  of  a  mile 


Prop-drisen.  single-engine,  braced  high-ssmg.  light  monoplane  I  nclosed 
cabin  scats  tsso  in  tandem  Mas  dual  controls 

See  0-1  Bird  Dog 

See  U-6  lleascr 


See  l  -9  Aero  Commander 

See  I1H-I0  llelio  Super  Courier 

Iclcphonc  or  telegraph  communication  bs  ssire  user.  on.  or  under  the 
ground 

Nickname  for  Mk-44  bomb,  earlier  called  "Mail"  and  later  "l-lda  " 

United  States  and  Republic  of  Vietnam  Aimed  forces  long-range  recon¬ 
naissance  interdiction  teams 

liaison 

lino  ol  communications 

line  ol  position 

I  ong-range  electronic  nasigation  ssstem  that  uses  a  tune  disergencc  of 
pulsc-tspc  transmissions  from  tsso  or  more  fixed  stations  Alsi  ailed 
I  nig-r-Mige  nasigation 

I  aolian  People's  Ralls,  or  neutralist  political  parts 

letter 


f 


1  licks  Dragon 
I  / 

Marcel  Dassault 
Ml)  415  Humans 

MIG- 1 5 

MIG-P 
MK-IX  Spulirc 

Morune-500  Cricket 

MAAG 

MAAGV 

MACSOG 

MAC I  i  I A I 

MACV 

MAG 

Mail  Pouch 

M&O 

MAP 

Market 

Market  lime 

mat 

MA  IS 

MI)AI> 

memo 

meter 

MG 

MIG 

Millpontl 


High-altitude  aerial  reconnaissance  Boss  n  bs  Siiategic  An  (  omniand  I  -2 
airerati  <  I9M)  I  ater  called  "  I  ioian  1 1  or  sc  " 

landing  /one 


I  rcnch  prop-driseti.  I\s in-enginc.  all-metal.  light  militars  transport  and 
liaison  monoplane 

Single-engine.  tuibojct.  Russian  lighter  airerati.  designed  and  dcscloped 
hs  Mikosan-Gurcsich  One  cress 

: an^le-engine.  tin  hotel.  Russian  lighter  airerati  that  bs  195.4-54  began 
replacing  the  M  ICi-15  in  the  Sosiel  Air  and  Nasal  Sersiee 

British  prop-dnsen.  single-engine,  loss-ssing  lighter  dcscloped  bs  Super- 
marine  One  cress  lhe  speed,  rate  ol  climb,  superior  mancuscrabiliis. 
anJ  great  lireposscr  ol  the  Spttlire  made  it  one  ol  the  greatest  combat 
atrcralt  eser  built 

Prop-dnsen.  single-engine,  lugli-ssuig.  liaison  airerati  Built  bs  Morane 
Saulmer.  it  is  the  I  reach  sersion  ol  the  German  l-icsclcr  I  I- 1 5b  Storcli 
communications  inonoplaiie  Issoeress 

Militars  Assistance  Adsisors  Group 

Mihtars  Assistance  Advisors  Group.  Vietnam 

Militars  Assistance  Command.  Studies  and  Obsci  rations  (.roup 

Mihtars  Assistance  Coinniand.  Ih.nland 

Mihtars  Assistance  Command.  Vietnam 

Mihtars  Adsisors  Group 

U  I -.4.4  photo  courier  sersiee  Irom  Don  Mining  Rosal  I  Inn  Air  l-oree  Base. 
I  hailand  (1961-62) 

manposscr  and  organi/ation 

Mihtars  Assistance  Program 

Pioicct  for  the  loan  ol  United  States  An  l-oree  B-2f>s  to  the  I  tench  in 
Vietnam  ( 19541 

United  Stales  Nass  patrols  oft  South  Vietnamese  coasts 
materiel 

Militars  Air  Iransport  Sersiee  (USAI  ) 

Mutual  Delense  Assistance  Program 
memorandum 
Cquals  49  .47  inches 
niaehinegiiii 

A  popular  designation  lor  certain  Russian  lighter  a.ireralt  designed  and 
dcscloped  bs  Miksssan  awl  Gurcsich 

United  States  coserl  assistance  actions  in  I  aos  ( I9f>l ) 
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MONEVAl 
Montagna  rds 

MR 

MRC 

MS 

111'!! 

MS  IS 
Mule  Irani 

NAMAP 
NA'IO 
NCOIC 
NCI’ 
n  (I 

NH. SVN 

NIA 

NIK 

Night  Owl 

N1SC 

NI. 11S 
Nomad 

NORM 

NORS 

HP 

NSAM 
NSC 
NV  A 

O-l  Ihrd  Dog 

OV-I  Mohawk 
OASD  ISA 


monthly  evaluation 

Primitive  mountain  tribesmen  (nninberiiig about  eigtil  hundred  thousand) 
who  had  a  history  ol  antipathy  toward  the  Vietnamese  I  lies  were  not 
absorbed  into  the  mainstream  ol  Vietnamese  life 

memorandum  for  record,  military  region 

Military  Revolutionary  Council  (GVN) 

manuscript 

message 

Military  Sea  I  ransport  Service 

Nickname  of  initial  United  States  Air  l-orce  C-l  23  detachment  in  Vietnam. 


Northern  Air  Material  Area  Pacific  (USAE) 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
noncommissioned  officcr-m-cliarge 
National  Campaign  Plan 
no  date 

National  l-rom  for  the  l  iberation  of  South  Vietnam  (Viet  Cong  political 
arm).  Also  sometimes  abbreviated  NTI  or  NI.K 

National  Intelligence  Agency.  South  Vietnam 

national  intelligence  estimate  (IIS) 

Night  delivery  of  ordnance  by  l;-4  aircraft  under  illuminaPon  of  their  own 
flares 

National  Internal  Security  Council.  South  Vietnam 
Neo  Lao  Hah  Sat  (Pathct  Lio) 

An  armed  I-28A  trainer  aircraft  configured  for  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Program 

not  operationally  ready  maintenance 

not  operationally  ready  supply 

no  place,  no  publisher 
National  Security  Action  Memorandum 
National  Security  Council  (US) 

North  Vietnamese  Army 


Single-engine,  two-place  tandem,  closed  cabin,  bigb-vvmg  aircraft  of  con¬ 
ventional  strut-braced,  two-spar  design  All  metaland  scnii-tnonocoqtic 
fuselage  with  a  fixed  pitch  McCauley  propeller  Iwcnly-four  volt  elec¬ 
trical  system  two  crew  l-ormerly designated  I.-I9 

Prop-driven,  single-engine,  surveillance  (day  and  night) airplane  with  vis- 
util  observation  and  photographic  capabilities  Crew  of  two 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense.  International  Security  Affairs 
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OASD  PA 
ol'c 
OICC 
OJI 

One  Buck 

On  Mark 

OPian 

ops 

order  of  battle 
OSD 

PB41-2  Privateer 
PBY-5A  Catalina 

PACAI- 

PACI-'U 

PACOM 

PAP 

Pagoda 

Panama 

Paper  Sack 

Paris 

Parrots  Beak 
Patliet  Dio 
Pathfinder 
Patricia  Lynn 

PBI  Special  I  actical 
Zone 

PD.I 

pi:o 

Pi- 


Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  ol  Defense,  Public  Affairs 
office 

office  in  charge  of  construction 
on-the-job  training 

United  States  tactical  Air  Command  composite  air  strike  force  deploy¬ 
ment  to  Southeast  Asia  in  August  1964  m  response  to  the  I  onkin  Gulf 
attack. 

I:\tensivc  modification  ol  3-26K  aircraft  perfoimed  by  the  On  Mark 
Engineering  Company. 

Operation  Plan 

iperations 

the  identification,  strength,  command  structure,  and  disposition  of  the 
personnel,  units,  and  equipment  of  any  military  forces 

Olfic.-  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 


A  lour-engine  bomber  and  reconnaissance  monoplane,  developed  by  Con¬ 
solidated  Vultce  during  World  War  II  for  the  United  States  Navy 

Prop-driven,  twin-engine,  all-metal,  parasol-wing  patrol-bomber  flying 
boat.  Has  amphibian  capability,  with  a  retractable  tricycle  undercar¬ 
riage  in  (lie  hull 

Pacific  Ait  forces  (USA l;) 

Pacific  fleet  (USN) 

Pacific  Command  (US) 

Pacific  Air  foice(l954-l956)(USAf) 

Call  sign  of  the  control  and  reporting  post  at  Pleiku 

Call  sign  of  the  control  and  reporting  post  (later  control  and  reporting 
center)  at  Da  Nang  Air  Base 

Suspension  of  Mutual  IX-lense  and  Assistance  Piogram deliveries  to  Indo¬ 
china  following  the  Geneva  agreements  of  1954 

Call  sign  of  the  control  and  reporting  center  at  I  an  Son  Nliut  Air  Base 

I  he  tip  of  the  Cambodian  salient  west  of  Saigon.  South  Vietnam. 

Laotian  communists 

I  wo  or  more  aircraft  using  lead  aircraft’s  I  OKAN  for  navigation 

RB-57E  reconnaissance  airciaft  equipped  with  improved  day-and-night 
cameras  and  infrared  sensors 

Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed  forces  special  tactical  /one  in  the  provinces  of 
Pliuoc  Long.  Built  Long,  and  Phuoc  11101111  (1962-65). 

Plaines  des  Jars  (Plain  of  Jars)  A  military  strategic  area  north-northeast  of 
Vientiane  in  Laos 

programs  evaluation  office 

Popular  f  orces,  or  the  former  Vietnamese  Self  Defense  Corns.  1  ocallv 
recruited  South  Vietnamese  volunteers,  organized  into  squads  and  pla¬ 
toons.  and  used  chiefly  as  security  forces  in  villages  and  hamlets 
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PI-DOP 
PM  DC 
PI  l.PI 
PI-MI. P 
PI-MSS 
PI-OCO 

PIODC 
PI-OOP 
Phyllis  Ann 

Pierce  Arrow 

Pipe  Stem 

POI 

POW 

PPC 


pres 

proj 

PRP 

PSP 

Pi 


IX-puty  C'liiel  ol  Stall.  Plans  and  Operations.  Pacilie  Air  l-orccs 

Director  of  Intelligence.  Pacific  Air  I  orces 

Plans  Diusion,  Directorate  of  Plans.  Pacilic  Air  l-otces 

Assistant  for  Logistical  Plans.  Directorate  ol  Materiel.  Pacilie  Air  I  orces 

Supply  and  Services  Division.  Directorate  ol  Materiel.  Pacific  Air  l-orccs 

Combat  Operations.  Assistant  Chief  of  Stafl  Operations.  Pacific  Air 
I- orces 

Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  Operations.  Pacific  Air  I  orces 

Operations  Plans  Division.  Directorate  of  Operations.  Pacific  Air  l-orccs 

I-C-47  airborne  radio  direction  finding  aircraft  and  project  hollowed 
experimental  "Hawk  live." 

United  States  Navy  retaliatory  a-r  strikes  against  North  Vietnam.  August 
5.  !9o4 

United  States  Air  l-orce  photographic  reconnaissance  detachment  at  I  an 
Son  Mint  Air  Base  <  1961-62) 

petroleum,  oil,  and  lubricants 

prisoner  of  war 

Photographic  processing  cell  A  facility,  generally  mobile,  eq  upped  for  the 
processing,  printing,  and  interpretation  of  reconnaissance  sensor  pro¬ 
ducts  and  other  production  normally  related  to  the  reconnaissance 
intelligence  function 

president 

project 

People's  Revolutionary  Party  (southern  branch  ol  the  North  Vietnamese 
communist  (I  ao  Dong)  party) 

pierced  steel  planking 

part 


Queen  Bee 


United  States  Air  1-orcc  communications  reconnaissance  missions  over  the 
Gulf  of  I  onkin  ( 1964). 


R-4D 

RB-26  Invader 

RB-47  Stratojet 

RB-57  Canberra 
RC-47  Skylram 

KI--IOI  Voodoo 
KT  -28  Irojan 
Rl  -33  Shooting  Star 
RAAI- 


United  Stales  Navy  transport  similar  to  the  Air  l-orce  C-47 

I  lie  B-26  modified  lor  reconnaissance  missions  by  changes  in  nose  and 
installed  equipment  I  hrcc  crew 

I  he  B-47  modified  and  equipped  for  photographic  reconnaissance  mis¬ 
sions  I  liree  crew 

I  he  11-57  modified  lor  photo  reconnaissance  I  wo  crew 

I  he  C-47  transport  with  equipment  permanently  installed  lor  photo- 
reconnaissance  and  or  electronic  reconnaissance  missions  I  hrcc  crew 

Day  or  night  photographic  reconnaissance  vers'on  of  the  I— 101 

I  he  I  -28  configured  for  photo  reconnaissance  I  wo  crew 

Reconnaissance  version  of  the  1-33  I  wo  crew 

Royal  Australian  Air  l-orce 
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radio 


rad 

Ranch  Hand 

RAND 

R&D 

rcrd 

recon 

ref 

Revere 

RF 

RKG 
Rl  AF 

Rolling  thunder 

rprl 

rqmt 

R'l  AF 

RIAFB 

RVN 

RVNAF 

SC' -47  aircraft 

SA 

SAC 

SAC'SA 

Saddle  Soap 
SAF 
SAM  A!’ 
SAMSq 
SAR 
SASF 
SAW 
Saw  Buck 


Nickname  of  United  Stales.  Air  Force  C-123  aerial  spray  detachment 
deployed  to  Vietnam  in  1961-62  and  applied  to  later  defoliation  and 
herbicide  activity 

Research  and  De.clapmcnt  (  the  RAND  Corporation.  Santa  Monica. 
California) 

research  and  development 
record 

reconnaissance 

reference 

Provisional  United  States  Air  l-orce  aircraft  maintenance  detachment  in 
Vietnam  ( 1954)  latter  called  "Duke’s  Mixture.” 

Regional  Forces  (the  former  Vietnamese  Civil  Guard)  I  hese  were  local 
South  Vietnamese  defense  forces  recruited  and  used  within  one  of  the 
administrative  regions  tiro  which  the  country  was  divided 

Royal  Khmer  (Cambodi  n)  Government 

Royal  1  aotian  Air  Force 

Sustained  United  States  an  strikes  against  North  Vietnam  (March  1965- 
Octobcr  1968). 

report 

requirement 

Royal  I  hai  Air  Force 

Royal  lhai  Air  Force  Base 

Republic  of  Vietnam 

Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed  Forces 


See  IIC-47  Sky  train 
Secretary  ol  the  Army 
Strategic  Air  Command  (USAF) 

Special  Assistant  to  th-  Director.  .IC'S  Joint  Staff,  lor  Counterinsurgency 
and  Special  Activities 

I  oan  ol  B-26aircraft  to  the  French  by  the  United  States  Aii  Force  1 1954) 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 

Southern  Air  Materiel  Area  Pacific  (USAF) 

special  air  mission  squadron 

search  and  rescue 

special  aerial  spray  Bight 

special  air  warfare 

United  States  lacdcal  Air  Command  composite  air  strike  force  deploy¬ 
ments  to  Southeast  Asia  in  mid- 1962  and  afterward  Also  the  mcknamc 
ol  the  finned  States  Air  Force  C-123  detachment  deployed  to  Vietnam 
in  mid- 1 962 
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SAWC 

SCAR 

SCA'I 

scramble 

SDC 
SEA 
SEAAS 
SP.ACOORD 
Sea  Dog 
Sea  Swallow 

SEAIO 

see 

SECDEI- 
2  CCR 
2  OIX 

SEC'STA  IE 

secy 

sess 

SHAPE 

shoran  bombing 
Sliori  Count 
Slmlly 

SI  A I 

SI.AR 

SI  A  I 
SM 
SNIP 
SO 

Special  I'orces 


sq 

SSH 

stf 
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Special  Air  Warfare  Center  (USA!-) 
strike  control  and  reconnaissance 
selected  counterinsurgency  air  target 

1  o  take  off  as  quickly  as  possible  (usually  followed  by  course  and  altitude 
instructions) 

Self  Defense  Corps  (UVN) 

Southeast  Asia 

Southeast  Asia  Airlift  System 

Southeast  Asia  Coordinating  Committee  for  US  Missions 

Project  for  the  loan  of  United  Stales  Air  l-orcc  C-47s  to  the  I- reach  ( 1953) 

Government  of  Vietnam  clear-and-hold  operation  m  Phu  Yen  Province 
(1962). 

Southeast  Asia  I  reaty  Organization 
section 

Secretary  of  Defense  (US) 

Commander.  2d  Advanced  Echelon.  Commander.  2d  Air  Division 

Director  of  Current  Operations.  2d  Advanced  Echelon.  Director  of  Cui- 
rent  Operations.  2d  Air  Division 

Secretary  of  State  (US) 

secretary 

session 

Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Powers  Europe 

Bombing  done  after  positioning  the  aircraft  to  the  bomb-release  point  by 
radar  adapted  to  the  purpose 

Air  surveillance  flights  over  Sou'll  Vietnamese  coastal  waters  down  by 
l-arm  Gate  (1961-62) 

Nickname  for  United  States  Marine  Corps  helicopter  squadron  and  det¬ 
achment  in  Vietnam 

single  integrated  attack  te  .m 

Side-looking  airborne  radar  Views  at  right  angles  to  the  avs  of  the  vehicle, 
which  produces  a  presentation  ol  terrain  or  moving  targets 

Special  I  ogistics  Actions.  Ihailami 

staff  memorandum 

special  national  intelligence  estimate 

special  order 

Military  personnel  with  cross-training  in  basic  and  specialized  military 
skills  I  hey  were  organized  into  small  multiple-purpose  detachments 
with  the  mission  to  train,  organize,  supply,  direct,  anil  contiol  indigen¬ 
ous  forces  in  guerrilla  warfare  and  counterinsurgency  operations. and  to 
conduct  unconventional  warfare  operations 

squadron 

single  sideband 

staff 


STRICOM 

subj 

sum 

Sunrise 

SVN 

Sweet  Sue 

Swing  Hack 
Swivel  Chair 

T-6  Texan 
T-28  'I  rojan 

T-33  Shooting  Star 

1-37 

I  F-102  Delta  Dagger 

tac 

TAC 

TACC 

TACOP 

TACP 

TACS 

TADC 

TAIWANDEFCOM 

TARC 

TASK 

I A  WC 

1C 

I'DY 

tech 

TERM 

I F 


Strike  Command  (US) 

subject 

summary 

“Binli  M mil."  Highly  publici/ed  Government  of  Vietnam  clear-and-hold 
operation  in  Binli  Duong  Province  (1962). 

South  Vietnam 

Experimental  RB-26L  night  reconnaissance  aircraft  equipped  with  early 
infrared  sensors. 

Sparc  parts  support  for  F-8F  aircraft  through  cannibalization 

Project  for  the  loan  of  United  States  Air  Force  C-l  19s  to  tile  French  and 
associated  USAF  maintenance  support  (1953) 


Prop-driven,  single-engine,  two-seat,  low-wing,  trainer  airplane. 

Prop-driven,  single-engine,  low-wing,  all-metal  monoplane  with  retracta¬ 
ble  tricycle  landing  gear  with  steerable  nose  wheel.  For  primary  pilot 
training  Two  crew.  I  he  T-28D  version  is  an  attack  plane,  capable  of 
carrying  a  variety  of  ordnance  on  counterinsurgency  missions. 

Single-engine,  all-metal,  full-cantilever  low  wing,  two-scat.  Ingli-pcrform- 
ancejet  aircraft  Designed  fortrainmg  of  Bight  personnel.  Incorporates 
lammar-Bow  wing  sections,  dive  flaps,  pressurized  and  heated  cockpit. 
Has  hydraulically  operated  tricycle  landing  gear  I  wo  crew 

All  metal,  jet-powered.  two-place,  full-cantilcvcr.  low-wing  monoplane 
primary  trainer  employing  a  retractable  tricycle  landing  gear.  Is  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  with  flight  instruments  Features  side-by-side  seating. 
Nose  gear  is  equipped  with  power  steering.  Two  crew 

Similar  to  F-102  except  that  it  is  a  two-place,  side-by-side  trainer  version 
for  combat  use.  Two  c.evv. 

tactical 

I actical  Air  Command  (USAF) 

tactical  air  control  center 

tactical  operation 

tactical  air  control  party 

tactical  air  control  system 

tactical  air  direction  center 

iaivvan  Defense  Command  (US) 

tactical  air  reconnaissance  center  (USAF) 

tactical  air  support  clement  (MACV) 

I  actical  Air  Warfare  Center  (USAF) 
troop  carrier 
temporary  duty 
technical 

lemporary  Equipment  Recovery  Mission 
task  force 
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IIS 

tactical  lighter  squadron 

IFW 

tactical  lighter  sung 

1  MC 

transport  nioscmcnt  control 

IO&I: 

table  of  organi/ation  and  equipment 

IOC 

tactical  operations  center 

loy  liger 

Night  photographic  modification  of  RI--I0I  aircraft 

IRAC 

1  argets  Research  and  Analysis  Center  ( M  ACV) 

'I  riangle 

Military  operation  by  Royal  lain  Army  in  north-central  Laos  (July  l%4) 

TRIM 

1  raining  Relations  and  Instruction  Mission 

Trojan  Horse 

High-altitude  aerial  reconnaissance  dossil  by  SAC  U-2  aircraft.  Formerly 
"1  ticks  Dragon  “ 

1  SC. 

tactical  support  group 

1  unwound 

1  he  length  of  tunc  bctssccn  arris  mg  at  a  point  and  departing  from  that 
poult  It  is  used  in  this  sense  for  the  turnaround  of  shipping  in  ports,  and 
for  aircraft  refueling  and  rearming 

l'-l  Oiler 

I’rop-driscn.  single-engine,  short-range,  high-sving.  light,  utility  aircraft 
Can  operate  on  wheels,  svhecl-skis.  or  floats  Has  throsv-oscr  control 
column,  dual  rudder  conttols.  tailsvhccl  postered  steering,  and  double- 
slotted  sving  flaps  T  wo  crew,  eight  passengers 

0-2 

Single-scat,  single-engine  jet  aircraft  Has  long.  wide,  straight  stings  to  gise 
it  a  glider-like  characteristic  and  increase  its  load  capacity  to  accommo¬ 
date  data-collcclion  instruments,  as  ssellas  the  ability  to  operate  abuse 
scsenty  thousand  feet  Used  for  high-alMude  reconnaissance  and 
weather  sampling 

U-1 

I’rop-driscn.  tsvin-engmc.  loss-ssing  monoplane  with  a  tricycle  landing 
gear  ftsed  for  admmisiratiscand  light-cargo  pin  poses.  1  sso cress,  three 
passengers 

U-6  Beaser 

Single-engine,  high-svuig,  all-metal  monoplane  Has  fixed  landing  gear, 
throsv-oscr  controls,  and  dual  rudder  controls  For  general  utility  mis¬ 
sions  One  ciesv.  fisc  passengers  1  ormcrly  designated  1  -20 

U-9  Aero  Commander 

I’rop-driscn.  tsvm-cnguic.  light,  high-sving.  cantilever  monoplane  ssith 
tricycle  landing  gcai  1  or  adiliinistiativc  missions  One  cress,  fisc  pas¬ 
sengers  Formerly  designated  1  -26 

li-l()  Helm  Super 
Courier 

I’rop-driscn.  single-engine,  ligln.  sliort-takcoff-and-landing  aircraft  used 
for  general  utility  missions  1  sso  crcsv.  two  passengers  Formerly  desig¬ 
nated  I  -28 

U-17 

I’rop-driscn.  single-engine,  lugh-siing.  all-metal,  six-place.  utility  aircraft 
with  conscntional  fixed  landing  gear  and  tail-wheel  Adaptable  for 
various  missions  such  as  personnel,  cargo,  and  ambulance  operation 

l'H-1  helicopter 

See  Ull-IA  Iroquois  and  Ull-IB  Iroquois 

U1I-IA  Iroquois 

Used  lor  transporting  personnel  and  supplies  lias  two-blade,  helicopter 
shaft  driven  by  a  gas  turbine  engine  lorque  counteracted  by  a  two- 
blade.  tail  rotor  mounted  on  a  tail  boom  Has  shid-tvpc  landing  gear 
Provisions  lor  dual  controls  and  internal  ferty  lank  One  cress,  live 
passengers  1  ormcrly  designated  II  l'-l  A 

Ull-IB  Iroquois 

Used  to  transport  personnel  and  supplies  and  as  a  gunslnp  Similar  to 
Ull-IA  except  for  engine  and  svidcr  rotor  blade,  copilot  controls,  pros  i- 
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sums  lot  armament  and  capability  u»  carry  three  litters  I  wocrew.  seven 
passengers  lor  men  designated  lll'-IU 


UH-19  Chickasaw 

All-metal,  scmi-monocoque  lusclage  helicopter  lias  one  all-metal,  three- 
blade.  mam  rotor  and  an  all-metal  two-blade.  amitort|ue.  tail  rotor 
P.ngme  mounted  in  .lose,  quadrics cle  landing gc«r.  side-by-side  scaling, 
external  cargo  sling,  dual  controls.  Used  for  general  utility  operations 

1  wo  crew,  ten  passengers.  Formerly  designated  11-19. 

U 11-34  Seahorse 

Similar  to  Cll-34  Choctaw.  Utility  version.  I  wo  crew,  twelse  passengers 

11 IIK 

tillra  high  frequency 

l!N 

United  Nations 

11 NC 

United  Nations  Command 

US 

United  States  (of  America) 

USA 

United  States  Army 

USAF 

United  States  Air  Force 

USAIRA 

United  States  air  attache 

USAmb 

Umtcd  States  Ambassador 

USARMA 

United  States  Army  attache 

USARPAC 

United  States  Army.  Pacific 

l'SASP(P)V 

United  States  Army  Special  Forces,  \ictnam  (Provisional) 

USAWC 

United  States  Army  War  College 

USMC 

United  States  Marine  Corps 

USX 

United  States  Navy 

USOM 

United  States  Operations  Mission 

Vayabut 

Southeast  Asia  1  reals  Organization  exercise  in  1  hailand  ( 1958) 

VC 

Viet  Cong 

VC'S 

Vice  Chief  of  Staff 

VHP 

very  high  frequency 

Viet  Cong 

Vietnamese  communists,  usually  South  Vietnamese  communists 

Viet  Mtnh 

Initial  description  of  Vietnamese  communists  Was  later  used  to  indicate 
ethnic  North  Vietnamese  forces  whocutcicd  I  oospiioi  to  itgulai  North 
Vietnamese  Army  troops 

VIP 

very  important  person 

VN 

Vietnam 

VNAF 

Vietnamese  Air  Force 

VOA 

Voice  of  America 

vol 

volume 

Vulture 

Proposed  United  Stales  Air  Force  bombing  operation  in  relief  of  Dien 
then  Phu  (1954) 

Water  Glass 

United  States  Air  Force  F-102  rotational  air  defense  deployments  to  Ian 
Son  Nliul  ( I9(i2-f>3)  Superseded  by  "Candy  Ma  lime  " 
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Water  Rump 


wg 

WIA 


Detachment  6. 1st  Air  commando  Wing  ( USA  E).  deployed  to  Thailand  in 
1964  and  applied  to  subsequent  special  air  wariai.  activity  at  Udorn 
Royal  I  hai  Air  Force  Base 

wing 

wounded  in  action 


Wounded  Warrior  United  StatesAir  Force  acromcdical  evacuation  of  French  repatriated  sick 

and  wounded  military  personnel  from  Vietnam  to  Europe  (1954). 

Wring  Out  United  States  Air  Force  project  to  reach  authorized  strength  of  1.47  wings 

with  existing  personnel  1 1956). 


Yankee  'I  earn 


United  States  tactical  air  reconnaissance  missions  in  l.aos 


Z 


Zulu  Tune  (Greenwich  Mean  ’lime) 
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For  the  purposes  of  both  history  and  self-evaluation,  the  United  States  Air 
Force  began  in  1962  an  extensive  effort  to  identify  and  collect  documents  on  its 
role  in  the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia.  At  the  same  time,  the  Aii  Force  expanded 
its  normal  historical  program.  It  also  established  a  new  activity  named  Project 
Contemporary  Historical  Evaluation  of  Counterinsurgency  Operations,  later 
called  Contemporary  Historical  Evaluation  of  Combat  Operations  (CHECO). 
During  the  next  several  years,  USAF  commands  and  agencies  involved  in  the 
war  searched  their  records  and  selected  papers  pertinent  for  historical  research. 
Records  of  USAF  staff  agencies  in  the  Washington  National  Records  Center  at 
Suitland,  Maryland,  and  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific  Command 
(ClNCPAC)in  the  Federal  Records  Centerat  the  Naval  Supply  Depot,  Mechan- 
icsburg,  Pennsylvania,  were  screened  for  data  on  the  air  war. 

All  these  sources,  together  with  others,  were  indexed  into  the  computer- 
processed  Data  Bast  Inventory  (DABIN)  System  at  the  Aerospace  Studies 
Institute,  Air  University,  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama.  Maintained  by  the 
Technical  Systems  Branch  of  the  Albert  F.  Simpson  Historical  Research  Center 
at  Maxwell  AFP,  DABIN  identifies  source  materials  ranging  from  multivolume 
studies  to  single-page  messages,  including  title,  issuing  agency  or  author,  date, 
general  subject,  and  significant  key  words  in  titles.  It  reveals  the  location  of 
sources  by  repos'tory  and  finding  numbers  in  the  collections  noted  above  as  well 
as  those  in  the  Reference  Division  of  the  Historical  Research  Ccnterand  the  Air 
University  Library.  A  query  to  DABIN  by  an  authorized  researcher  can  obtain 
the  listings  of  sources  and,  more  specifically,  the  locations  of  the  items  referenced 
in  the  footnotes  of  this  volume  of  history. 


GOVERNMENTAL  SOURCES 

Books  and  Documents 
Dt:iv  rimenj  01  Dei-fnsi: 

The  records  kept  by  the  United  States  Air  Force  and  its  subordinate 
commands  and  agencies  arc  the  major  source  materials  lor  this  volume.  At  the 
Washington  level,  the  holdings  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Plans  and  Opera¬ 
tions,  arc  the  most  useful  collection  of  high-level  Air  Force  policy  and  planning 
papers.  The  semiannual  histories  of  the  Directorate  of  Plans  an  j  of  the  Assistant 
for  Mutual  Security  give  succinct  infoimation  on  policy  formulation.  The  study 
cited  in  this  history  as  AFXOPJ  Book  of  Actions  in  Southeast  Asia.  1961-64. 
July  21,  1967,  was  prepared  in  the  Directorate  of  Operations.  It  summarizes 
recommendations  of  the  USAF  Chief  of  Staff  with  respect  to  the  conflict.  Special 
studies  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Air  Force  History  also  give  perspective  on 
policy  matters,  and  the  following  are  particularly  useful: 
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Hildreth.  Charles  II  USA /•'  Counterinsurgent  i  Doctrines  anti  Capabilities,  1961-1962  February 
1964 

_ USAF Spetial  Air  Warfare  Doctrines,  I96J  August  1964 

1  emitter.  George  I-  Die  /aim  Crisis  of  195V  May  1961 

Van  Staavcren.  Jacob  Air  Operations  in  the  Taman  Crisis  ot  I95S  November  1962 

_ USA  I'  Plans  anil  Policies  in  South  I  letnant.  1961-1965  June  1965 

_  USA  E  Plans  anil  I’c'icies  in  South  Vietnam  ami  Imos.  1964 .  Deccinbei  I9o5 

_  USA  I'  Plans  am I  Polities  in  Southeast  Asia.  1965  October  1966 

The  officially  published  'huietl  States- Vietnam  Relations,  1945-1967: 
Study  Prepared  by  the  Department  of  Defense  (Washington:  Government 
Printing  Office,  1971)  and  The  Pentagon  Papers,  published  in  various  editions, 
also  provide  essential  information  on  high-level  policy  decisions.  The  Historical 
Office  of  ’he  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  kindly  screened  and  made  available  from  its 
files  selected  documents  pertaining  to  this  volume. 

Military  command  histories  and  their  supporting  documents  have  been 
useful  sources.  The  annual  CINCPAC  Command  Histories  are  of  high  quality, 
and  annual  MACV  Command  Histories  are  available  for  1964  and  1965.  A 
special  historical  study  prepared  by  the  Directorate  of  Historical  Services.  Far 
East  Air  Forces  (FE  A  F).  FEAT  Support  of  the  French  Indo- China  Operations, 
1  July  1952-30  September  1954.  contains  details  on  the  beginnings  of  USAF 
activities  in  Southeast  Asia.  After  1956.  Pacific  Air  Forces  (PACAF)  histories 
(semiannual,  except  for  a  one-year  coverage  from  July  1964  to  June  1965)  give 
information  on  Southeast  Asia,  as  do  reports  and  diaries  of  PACAF  staff 
agencies.  Thirteenth  Air  Force  histories  offer  progressively  less  detail  as  the  war 
progressed.  A  perfunctory  History  of  the  Second  Advanced  Echelon.  Thirteenth 
Air  Force.  July  I.  1961-Deccmbcr  31. 1961.  contains  little  of  value  for  research. 
Buta  History  of  the  2d  A  DVON.  November  15. 196l-October8. 1962(prcparcd 
by  Joseph  W.  Grainger  and  TSgt  George  I’.  Day  and  issued  on  November  12. 
1963)  is  an  excellent  narrative  with  supporting  documents.  No  narrative  history 
of  the  2d  Air  Division  *n  1 963  exists,  but  supporting  documents  for  such  a  histoiy 
afford  a  good  coverage  of  the  period.  Excellent  semiannual  2d  Air  Division 
histories  were  completed  from  January  1964  under  the  direction  of  Kenneth 
Sams.  2d  Air  Division  historian  and  director  of  CHECO  in  Saigon. 

Valuable  opcialions  iiifoimatioii  is  contained  in  the  following  studies: 

Anthony .  Maj  Victor  I) ,  l  IS  A  (•  Die  Air  force  m  Southeast  A  sia  Tat  lit  s  atttl  Tet  lumpies  of  Sight 
Operations,  1961-1970  Washington  Office  of  Air  force  History.  March  197.1 
Rimers.  Col  Ray  I  .  t  S  A I  ■  "  I  tic  Air  force  in  Southeast  Asia  tactical  Airlift  "  Washington  Office 
of  Air  Force  History,  draft  manuscript.  1971 

C'ahill.  Maj  John  J..  I'SMC'.  and  Simlimson.  Jack  "History  ol  t'  S  Marine  Corps  Operations  in 
Vietnam.  January-Junc  1965."  Washington.  Historical  Branch.  G-3  Division,  t  inted  States 
Marine  Corps,  draft  manuscript.  1968. 

Komcr.  Robert  W  The  Malayan  Emergent  r  in  Rclrospet  t  Organization  of  a  Simesslul  Counter- 
insurgents  Effort  R-957-ARI’A  Santa  Monica'  the  RAND  Corporation.  February  1972 
Lewis.  I  lioinas  I  "the  l1  S  Military'  w  of  the  Vietnamese  War  in  1963  Realistic  Optimism  or 
Bureaucratic  Distortion."  Master's  Ibcsis,  George  Washington  University  School  of  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Business  Administration.  September  1972 
Rowley  .  Maj  Ralph  A..  USAF  USA  E EAC  Operations  in  Southeast  Asia.  1961-1965  Washington 
Office  of  Air  Force  History.  January  1972 

von  l.uttichai..  Charles  I’  "  I  he  (l  S  Armv  Role  in  the  Conflict  in  Vietnam  "Washington  Center  of 
Military  History.  United  States  Army,  draft  manuscript,  nd 
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Project  CH  ECO.  established  in  October  1962.  was  designed  to  give  PACAF 
an  immediate  reporting  capability  on  airpower  operations.  In  1968,  CH  ECO  was 
additionally  charged  to  microfilm  documents  for  incorporation  in  DABIN  at  the 
Air  University.  A  few  microfilmed  documents  trace  back  to  the  period  of  this 
history,  but  the  major  importance  of  CHECOas  a  source  to  this  history  of  the 
pre-1965  period  lies  in  the  following  studies,  most  of  which  are  often  accom¬ 
panied  by  voluminous  supporting  documents: 

Anderson.  Cap!  B  Conn.  USAF  I'SA  F Sean li and  Resiue m  Southeast  Asia,  1961-1966  October 
24.  1 966 

Bear.  James  I  RAAF in  SEA.  1965-1970  September  JO.  1970 

Coffin.  I.l  Col  Mono  0  .  USAF.  and  Merrell.  Maj  Ronald  1)  .  1‘SAI-  Vie  Roud  I  Inn  Air  Kora 
September  3.  1971 

Collins.  Capt  Charles  V..  USAI:  Herbicide  Operations  in  Southeast  Asia,  Juts  1961-June  i967 
October  II.  1967 

llclmku.  MSgt  Robert  I  .  USAK  and  Hale.  !Sgt  Beverly,  I '  S  A I  ISA  K  Operations  /ram  Thai¬ 
land.  1964-1965  August  10.  1966. 

Hickey.  lavvrcnccJ  Xtglit  Close  Air  Support  in  Rl'S,  1961-1965  March  15.  1967 

llurles.  Col  Alfred  I- .  USAF  Vie  EC-47 m  Southeast  Asia.  Mas  1966-June  I96‘>  September  20. 

1968 

Jones.  MaiOakah  1.  Jr..  USAF  Organization,  Mission  and  Growth  of  the  Vietnamese  Air  lone. 
!949-i968  October  8.  1968 

MacOonough.  It  Col  Robert  A.  t'SAI-'.  and  Porter.  Melwn  I-  Air  Ira/fit  Control  in  SEA. 
1955-1969  February  14.  1969 

McNaughton.  1 1  Robert  1. .  USAF  Yankee  Team.  Mas  1964-Junc  1965  March  8.  1966 
Martin.  1 1  Col  Donald  F..  USAF.  and  Clever.  Carl  O.  CHECO  Southeast  Asia  Report.  Ottoher 
1961- Dei  ember  1965  May  1964 

Mclyan,  Wesley  R  C  The  Harm  Vietnam.  1965  January  25.  1967 

Paterson.  1  F  Evolution  of  the  Rules  of  Engagement  lor  Southeast  Asia.  1960-1965  Seplemhei  30. 
1966 

Porter.  Melvin  laitual  Control  Squadron  Operations  in  SEASIA.  1962-1969  October  15.  1969 
Pratt,  Maj  John  C  .  USAF  Rusal  human  Air  Force.  1954-1970  September  15.  1970 
Sams.  Kenneth  7  he  Rattle  of  Ruth  Gut.  27  Vet  ember  1964-1  Januars  1965  Inly  I.  1965 
_  Command  and  Control.  1965  December  15.  1966 

_  Esi  illation  of  the  War  in  Southeast  Asia  Juls-Dcicinbcr  1964  in  December  1965 

_ Final  Test  and  Combat  ( se  of  the  AC-47  December  8.  1965 

_  Htstortial  background  to  I  teliong  Mortar  Attack  on  Rich  Hon  November  9.  1964 

Sams.  Kenneth,  and  Alton.  1 1  Col  Bert  B  .  USAF.  I  SA E  Support  of  Speaal  lories  in  S/.A 
November  1 96 1 -Ke  hr  liars  1969  March  10.  1969 

Smith.  Capt  Mark  l:  .  USAF  USAF  Reionnaissanie  in  Southeast  Asia.  1961-1966  October  2\ 
1966 

I  hompson  Maj  A  W  USAF  Strike  Control  and  Reinnntlissanie  in  SF  4  1962-1968  laim.il  v  22 

1969 

Vallentiny.  Capt  lidvvard.  USAF  I  NAT  FAC  Operations  in  SI  V  September  1961-Juls  I960 
January  28.  1969 

Vming.  Capt  Robert  I  .  USAF.  Air  Operations  in  the  Delta.  1962-196 7  December  8.  1967 
Whitaker.  1 1  Col  B  A  .  USAF.  and  Paterson.  1  F  Assault  Airlift  Operations.  Januars  1961-Jun i 
1966  February  23.  1967 

The  USAF  Southeast  Asia  End  of  I  our  Repot  t  Progiam  was  established  in 
1962  in  response  to  a  requirement  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  all  the  armed 
services  to  provide  observations  from  all  senior  officers  completing  a  tour  of  duty 
in  an  area  threatened  by  insurgency.  After  the  number  of  officers  in  Southeast 
Asia  gtew  to  s./ablc  proportions,  the  Joint  Chiefs  relaxed  the  requirement. 
However,  the  Air  Force  continued  the  End  ol  lour  Reports  as  an  internal 
program  initially  under  PAC  AP  and  later  the  Office  of  Air  Force  History.  I  he 
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observations  in  these  reports  frequently  supply  insights  not  captured  by  formal 
reporting  systems. 

The  Southeast  Asia  Oral  History  Program  was  started  in  1967  to  plan, 
conduct,  and  process  tape-recoidcd  interviews  with  knowledgeable  persons  and 
to  record  their  experiences,  observations,  and  recommendations.  These  oral 
interviews  are  especially  worthwhile  in  filling  informational  gaps  in  written 
sources.  The  Office  of  Air  Force  History  has  continued  the  oral  history  program 
and  has  expanded  it  to  encompass  USAFactivities  well  beyond  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Reference  Division  of  the  Albert  F.  Simpson  Historical  Research 
Center  maintains  guides  to  End  of  Tour  Repoitsand  oral  histories.  Some  of  the 
latter  are  privileged  and  unavailable  to  researchers  until  a  future  time. 

Other  Department  of  Defense  studies  consulted  include: 

Clunatolo. gv  of  Southeast  Asia  Maxwell  Air  borce  Base.  Ala  Protect  Corona  llaivcst.  August 
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spare-parts  stocks  50 
types.  See  Aircralt  types 
Aircraft  types 

A- 1  77,  155.  174-176.  179.  181-184.  196-197.  199.  212-214.  222.  224-225.  258-240.  245. 

255-254.  257.  259-261  265-264.  266-268 
AC-47  241.  242.  260-26 1 .  266 
AD-4-  55 
A 17-5:  151.169 

AIM)  55.  67.  75.  82.  84.  121.  127-129.  152.  157.  159.  142-145.  145-146.  156-158.  178 
B-26  7.  9.  10.  17-18.  24.  51.  77,  79-80,  121.  127-129.  130.  151.  155-154.  156-157.  159.  145-146. 

151.  154.  156-158.  171.  174-176.  178.  181.  185-184.  196-197.  199.  212-214.  217.  242 
11-29  22-25.  25-26.  29 
11-52  265 

11-57  69.  212-215.  217.  229.  237.  258.  245.  255.  262.  265.  267 
Bristol  lype  170  246 
C-15  50.  147 

C-47  6r..  8.  10-11.  16-17.  19.  24.  26.  51. 49-50.  55,  67.  7.5  77. 79. 82. 96.  108.  1 12.  125.  128. 

151-155.  147.  155.  156.  167.  171-172. 174-175.  181-185.  196.214.220.224.240-241.244. 
246-247.  249.  251.  260-261.  267 
C-54-  158 

C-II9  8.  15-17.  19.22.25-26.  51 

C-125  95,  108.  109.  1 10-115.  1 14-1  IS.  116.  119-120.  141,  146.  152.  154-156.  167.  180.  182-185 
196.  224.  256.  245.  247-250.  257.  261.  264.  268 
C-124  20.  22.51 
C-150  58.81.  228.250 
Cl  1-54-  222 

CV-2:  107.  1 10-1 12.  146.  154-155.  167.  215.  256.  238.  246-247.  265 

Dassault  M  I) -5 1 5  i-lamant  10.  56 

I  VI  169-170 

I  ,  244 

1-4  257 

I--4U  24 

1-5  155 
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UJI 


V'T'  )(' 


I  -61  7.  24.  2(> 

I  -XI  7.  X-V.  |().  19.  24.  49-50.  52.  54 
1-65  6n.  7 
1-86  75 

I--I00-  229-250.  257.  238.  256-257.  267-268 
1-101  229 

1-102  69.  I. II).  151.  141.  169-170.  229.  268 

I- 205.  229-250.  256-257.  268 
I  D-26:  241 

II- 19  19.  24.  50. 51.  55. 67.  154.  168 

11-21.  107.  128.  144-145.  158-159.  178.  184.  196 
11-54:  55.  107.  1 16-1 17.  120.  145.  175.  219.  251 
11-45:  255 
HIM:  157 
.111-52'  6 » 

KB-50  229 
KC-155.  250 
1-18  107 

1  -19  50.5/.  55.67,  75.  107.  112.  121.  127-128.  152.  155.  158,  140,  145-145.  155.  158.  168. 

174.  176-177.  181-182.  196-197.  215.  219.  224.  250.  260 
1-20  24.107.158.155.219 
I  -26  50 

1  -28  81.  144.  151.  155.  168.  250 

MICi-15-  250 

MIG-17  250 

MK-IX  Spithrc.  6n. 7 

Mora nc-500  Cricket  9.  10.  18-19.  56 

N- 1 56:  155 

0-1  167-168.  1X0.  182.  199.  215.  224.  259-240.  259-260.  265.  266.  268 

OV  I-  148.  155.  169-170.  174-175.215.245-245 

l'H4Y  19.24 

PHY-5A  6n 

R-4  112 

KD-26  7.  17.  129.  148.  154.  168-169.  171.  215.  241.  244 
R 11-47  255 

R  li-57  1 68- 1 69.  24 1 .  244-245.  268 
RC-47  147.212.245 

Rl— 101  74-75.  77.  155.  147-148.  154.  168.  229.  241.  245.  256-257.  268 

R  !  -28.  14’.  155.  212.  215 

R'l-55-  54.  74-75.  147.  155.  168 

SC-47  79.96.  121-122.  127.  129.  156.  250 

Siipcrmarine-I  6n 

1-6  58 

1-28  50.75.  77.79.82.84.95.96.  120-121.  127-129.  130.  151-154.  156.  159.  142.  144.  146-147. 
155-154,  156-158.  164.  171-172.  174.  176-179.  181.  185-184,  196-197.  199.  212-215.  217. 
219-221.  256.  268 
1-55  54 

I- 57  58 

II- 102  151 

H-l  110.  154.  167.215 
1 1-2  195.  227.  245 
l>-5  169 
1 1 -6  251 

ll-IO  144.  146.  171.  250-251 
H-17  259-240.  251 
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lill-l  107.  144.  147.  155.  157-158. 164.  167.  175.  178.  185.  I %- 1 97. 214-215. 236. 260. 265. 267 
U 11-34-  144 
Airfields 

air  strikes  against  173 

conditions  at  55.  123-124.  132.  177.  183.  215.  263 

construction  and  repair  39,  52.  81.  151.  177.  184.  217.  238.  263 

defense  ol .  82.  264 

security  measures  at  170.  253.  264 

suitability  sursey  1 10 

tenant  status  ol  U^A!  123 

Viet  Cong  attacks  on-  253 

Airlilts  of  troops  and  supplies  <8.  16.  19.  20-21.  24-27.  JJ.  50.  55.  58.  73-74,  106.  108.  1 10-1 12. 

121-122.  128. 1 JO.  144-146.  154-156.  I  !.  178.  1 82- 1!, 4.  196.204-205. 

2!  4.  219.  245-247.  254-255,  260-261.  266 
Airmen,  personal  liardslups  of.  1 24 

Ambush  operations  by  Viet  Cong-  53.  1 12-1 13.  145,  174.  179  196-197,  224.  259-260 
An  Khe.  176.267 
An  1  ao  259 

An  Xuycn  Province  178,  196.214 
Andersen  Air  l-orce  Base.  230 
Anderson.  Winston  I’  250 
Annum  4-5 
Amins,  Kollcn  II  .  99 

and  air  opei.mons  coordination  and  control  .  36.  136. 142-144.  147-149.  153.  155.  159-161.  171 

and  airborne  operations  1 12 

and  aircraft  overuse  181.  212 

and  aircraft  strength  expansion  133-134.  154 

and  airlift  operations-  1 1  l-l  12 

appointed  special  assistant  for  counter  nstirgcncv  227 

on  Army  concept  ol  aircraft  use  160 

on  combat  role  for  Air  l-'orc.-  123 

commands  ADVON  95-96 

commands  MACV  air  components  97  48 

commands  2d  An  Division  101 

and  communications  systems  160,  l'8 

on  dclcnsivc  measures  178 

Diem  and  Nhu,  assessment  ol  18" 

and  escort  missions  145 

Harkins,  relations  with  101-107 

and  helicopter  missions  escorts  159 

on  intensifying  opentu  • 

on  interdiction  mission  .>: 

and  MACV  command  author  i>.  vX 

and  mixed  crews  in  combat  131 

and  pilots  training  132.  I C1 

and  radio  homing  168 

and  reconnaissance  operations  171 

on  roles  and  missions  148 

and  self-sustaining  RVN  Air  l-orce  134 

sonic  bum.  use  of  141 

and  sorties  by  RVN  Air  l-orce  132 

and  tactical  air  sink's  120,  136-139.  171-172 

and  tactical  target  designations  140-141 

and  training  programs  127 
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Amiaircrafi  operations  and  systems 
Viet  Cong:  283-285 
Viet  Ninth.  17-19.  25-26.212 
Apilac  157-160.  163.  177.264 
Armed  Forces  Council.  RVN  267 
Armor  operations  261 
Armorers  See  lechmcians 
Arramanche v  (French  carrier).  18.  24 
Artillery  fire  support,  Viet  Mmh.  18 
Assissmaiions  by  Viet  Cong  52.  67.  72 
Atomic  weapons  See  Nuclear  weapons 
Atrocities  by  Viet  Cong  52. 67.  72 
Australia.  35 

Halim  136 

Da  Xuyen  Province  103 

Bac  Lieu-  183.202 

Ball.  George  W..  100.  187-188 

Ban  Boung  Ban  road  bridge.  257 

Ban  Ken  bridge  257 

Ban  Me  lhuot:  53.  122.  148.  151.  169.  177.  179.  182 

Ban  Tang  Vai:  259 

Bao  Dai.  3.5.7.  10-11.34 

BARREL!.  RCI  I  Operation:  256 

Bartley.  Ji>)  r. .  ;70 

Bay  ol  Pig.  .nctiicnt.  63. 68 

Belt  Cat  145.197.224.254 

Ben  Cau:  199 

Ben  Sue  255 

Bcnluong  182 

Berlin  blockade.  5 

Bethea.  William  E..  221.  222 

Bidault.  Georges1  26 

Bicn  lloa  Airfield-  50.52.55.81.83.96.  104.  113.  116.  124.  127.  129. 1 JO.  136.  145.  148.  151. 

157.  168.  171.  175.  181-182.  184.  195.  197.  211-220.  229.  233.  235.  238-239. 

243.  250.  253-254.  260-261.  262.  267-268.  271-272 
Bicn  Hoa  Province  75.  200 
Bmh  Dmh  Province  37.  255 
Built  Duong  Province  104.  200.  224 
Built  Cna.  260.  263 
Binh  Hung.  109 
Binh  I  ong  Province-  156.  197 
Bmh  I  buy  (formerly  Can  I  ho)'  238-239 
Binh  Xuyen  (religious  group):  37 
Black  Watch.  171 
Blanchard.  William  II..  217-218 
Boat  bases,  air  strikes  against:  230 
Boi  l.oi  woods  264 

Bomb  loads  and  types.  128.  181.  197.  212.  230.  240.  257 

Bombardment  Squadrons.  8th  and  13th.  229 

Bombardment  Wing,  3d.  212 

Bombing  missions  See  Air  operations 

Bonin  Islands:  44 

Bovvers.  Charles  .1 :  142 
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Bridges,  air  strikes  against  171 
Brink.  Francis  G.:  7 
Bunk  Hotel  incident-  261.262 
Brohon.  Raymond-  22 
Brooks.  Allison,  C  225 

Buddhists,  demonstrations  b>  185-186.  190.  233.  265 
Buen  i-nao  66 

Bunds.  McGeorge  192.265-266 

Bunds .  William  P  205.  232.  254-255.  265 

Bunker  systems.  Viet  Cong-  173 

C  Turner  Joy,  USS.  229 

Ca  Mau  Peninsula-  1 16.  182-183,  196.  204.  248 

Cat  Nuoc.  183 

Cai  Nuoc  Riser-  196 

Caldara.  Joseph  D.  C.  25 

Cambodia 

American  recognition  of-  5 
bombing  operations  in  and  near.  120-121.  1 56- 1 57 
border  violations  charged  by  I3«.  141.  199 
breaks  relations  svith  RVN.  188.  197 
breaks  relations  svith  United  States  "98 
French  patrol  of:  3 
Japanese  occupation  of:  3 
military  assistance  to.  16 
neutral  status  sought  by  140 
as  sanctuary  163,197,202 
relations  ssith  RVN  140 
supply  organization  for.  42 
Cameron.  William  W.  164 
Camouflage,  use  of 

by  Viet  Cong.  127-128 
by  Viet  Minh  19 
Camp  Courtney.  64 
Camp  liollossay  265 

Can  I  ho  (later  limb  I  buy)  Airfield-  153.  167.  171,  177.  179.  182.  184.  202.  21 1.  215.  217-218. 

220.  238.  272 

Cao  Dai  (religious  group).  37 

Cap  Saint  Jacques  Airfield  See  Vung  laa  An  field 

Cap  Varclla  266 

Capital  Military  District.  RVN.  153 
Card,  USS-  168.  204 
Carpenter.  John  W..  Ill  168 
Carrier  aircraft,  strikes  by  22.  173 
Castro.  Fidel  58 
Casualties 

from  air  poster,  estimates  of.  134,  157.  213 

American  116.  122.  145,  158.  178-179.  184.  199.  204.  213.  218.  224.  250.  253.  261.  265-266 
attitude  toward  figures  .14 
Australian  224 

civilians  120,  1.19.  158.  183.  204 
evacuation  by  airlift  31.  122.  219.  260.  267 
first  in  1  ISA  P  116 
French  30-31 


Navy,  evacuation  by  31 

Republic  ol  Vietnam.  145.  156-158.  177.  179.  184.  191.  196-197.  199.  213-214.  224.  250.  253. 
259.  261.  266 

Viet  Cong  121-122.  128.  137.  1-39.  145.  156-158.  172-174.  177-178.  183-184.  191-192.  196. 199. 

204.  213-214.  254.  259-260.  2M.  266-267 
Viet  Ninth  22 

Cal  lb  Airfield  15-16.  18-19.  26.  31 
Central  Highlands.  30,  53.  103.  267 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  47.  63.  69.  155.  190-191.  198,  250 
Central  Office  for  South  Vietnam  (VC)  157 
Central  large!  Analysis  and  Research  Center  245 
Ceylon’  20 
Cha  I  a.  196 
Chassin.  Cl.  .1.  M  34 
Chemical  agents 
tests  of  7.3 
use  charged’  1 13-1 14 
Chemical  plants,  air  strifes  against-  173 
Cluang  Kai-shek.  4,  188 
China.  Nationalist-  5 
China.  People's  Republic  of 

on  Air  Force  combat  role  100 
India,  incursions  into  53 

intervention,  threat  ol  23.  55.  65-65.  68-69.  141.  203.  253 
military  assistance  by  6.  16,  18.  34.  198-199 
nationals,  evacuation  of.  31 
laylor  mission,  reaction  to  85 
China  I  heatei  extended  4 
Chou  F.n-lai  30.  85 
Chtiong  I  luen  Province  215.  224 
Churchill.  Winston  23.  30 
Civil  affairs  54 
Civil  Air  Iransport  15.26.31 

Ci*'l  Guard.  RVN  37.  .39.  5a.  65-66.67.  71-73.  184-185.  191 
Civilian  Irregular  Defense  Group.  RVN  69.  82.  155.  172.  267 
Civilians 

casualties’  120.  139.  158.  183.  204 
evacuation  of  31.  188.  200.  266 

Clark  Air  Base  II  16-17.  25.  31.42.45.  58.  75.81.  107-108.  I II.  1  13.  124-125.  131.  21  7. 

229-230.  247.  253 
Clustet  bombs  230.  240.  257 
Cochin  China’  5 
Collins.  J  Uivvton  38 

and  air  support  for  RVN  49 
and  aimed  forces  strength  estimates  37.  39 
and  army  loyalty,  investigation  by  37 
Combat  Application  Group.  1st.  240-241 
Combat  Cargo  Group.  6492d:  1 1 1 
Combat  Crew  I  raining  Squadron.  4400th  79-84 

Commander  in  Chief.  Pacific.  See  Felt.  Harry  D  .  Sharp.  Ulysses  S  Grant.  Stump.  Felix  1! . 

Pacific  Command 
Commander.  United  Stales  Forces.  Vietnam  69 
Communications  intercept  missions  228 
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Communications  systems,  equipment  ami  operations  55.81.  106-107.  121.  142-144.  146.  159-160. 

172.177-178.221.247 

Composite  Air  Strike  porce  46.  247 
Composite  Reconnaissance  Unit.  363d.  230 
Congress 

and  American  commitment'  23 
military  assistance,  amendment  to-  190 
and  reserve  units  call-up:  65 

Consolidated  Aircraft  Maintenance  Squadrons  (CAM  RON) 

23d.  171 
33d.  171.  181 
34th  171 
41st.  220 

Constellation.  USS  230 
Convoys.  Sec  Motor  convoys 
Core.  USNS:  IIS 
Corps  Tactical  Zones 

I:  106.  140.  142,  145-146,  159.  161.  174.  190.  200.  21 1-214.  267 

II  106.  121.  129.  137.  140.  142.  173.  P5.  177.  190,  200.  21 1.  219.  240.  253.  265-266 

III  106.  129.  142.  145.  156-157.  175  177.  179.  182.  190.  197.  199-200,  213-217.  243.  245.  248. 
253.  263 

IV.  153.  157-159.  172,  175.  177.  179.  182-183.  191.  200.  215.  235.  243.  253.  263 
Counterinsurgency 

policy  of  differentiating:  224 
RVN  concept  of  39.  54.  103 
Crewe’  .fs  See  Technicians 
Crop-destruction  missions'  219.  247-250 
Cua  Ron  229 
Cubi  Point.  Philippines.  131 
Curtis.  Victor  N  :  247 
Czechoslovakia.  5 

Da  I  .at:  96.  122.  248.  250 

Da  Nang  Air  Base  4.  7.  17.  22.  24.  31. 49.  52.  68.  74. 83.  101.  106-108.  109.  1 10-1 1 1.  127. 

129.  132.  136.  142.  145-147.  159.  167.  169.  171.  174-176.  179.  198.  21 1. 219-220. 
228-230.  233.  235.  3.17.  238.  246.  248.  254.  256-257.  259.  2 66.  268.  272-274 

Dak  Kce  i 39 
Dam  Doi  183 
Daulicng  197 
Decker.  George  II..  64,  133 

Defense,  Department  of  (sec  also  McNamara.  Robert  S  ,  Wilson.  Charles  I-  ) 
cold-war  defense,  responsibility  for  63 
in  command  stiucture  65 
military  assistance  programs,  role  in  7.  47 
Reorganization  Act  ( 1958).  46 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency:  186 
Defoliation  project  73.  1 12-1 13.  117.  247-250,  265 
De  Gaulle.  Charles  58.  188-189 
Delmorc.  l-rcd  .1..  116 
Demilitarized  zone  established.  30 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam.  See  North  Vietnam 
Demolitions  operations  by  Viet  Cong  181.  204.  261.  265 
DcPuy.  William  P  ■  208.  263 
Deserters  from  Viet  Cong.  173 
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Diem.  Ngo  Dinh  38 

advisors  criticized  by:  165 

mid  air  operations  and  units,  control  of.  94.  106-107.  129 

and  air  units  commitment:  73 

and  American  troops  commitment.  70.80.85 

and  armed  forces  expansion:  49.  54.  71-72.  75 

and  armed  forces  reorganization  153 

assassinated:  191 

and  bombing  operations  104.  120.  140 

on  Cambodia  as  sanctuary:  140.  1 56 

Central  Intelligence  Organization  formed  by  67-68.  75 

charges  invasion  by  North:  56.  103 

and  Civil  Guard  improvement  75 

and  clcar-and-hold  operations.  104.  119 

command  structure  fixed  by:  68 

conspiracies  against:  36.75,  186.  190-191 

and  counterinsurgency  operations:  54.68.  71.  103-104 

defense  treaty  with  U.S  sought  by  73 

and  defoliation  project:  1 12-1 13.  1 16-1 17 

on  economic  assistance.  165 

elected  President:  34.  67 

fiscal  reforms,  promised  by:  67 

and  government  reforms'  36. 67.  103 

infiltration,  alarm  over:  72-73 

intelligence  activities  control  by  53.  71 

jets  requested  by  54.  1 29 

Kennedy  program,  reaction  to  93-94 

and  MAAG  expansion-  71.73 

and  MACV  activation-  97 

martial  law  declared  by  187 

and  military  command  formation  67-68.  70.  103-104 

military  operations,  control  by  50,  53-56.  71.  105.  152 

and  national  campaign  plan-  152 

and  National  Internal  Security  Council:  68.  75 

and  navy,  formation  of:  67 

optimism  of  149 

plebiscite  protested  by  39-40 

and  political  disturbances:  185-189 

popular  support  lacking-  71 

ranger  units  activated  by  75 

relations  with  United  States-  58.  165.  185-187 

religious  affiliation  185 

resettlement  project  53.  103 

residence  attacked:  129.  163.  164.  191,  192 

security  agency  formed  by  68 

strategic  hamlets  plan-  104.  153.  173.  183.  223 

and  supply  routes,  interdiction  of  104 

on  tactical  air  support-  120.145 

and  tactical  zones  organization  68 

I  aylor  evaluation  of.  86 

threats  to  government,  complaints  about  85 

and  training  programs'  40.  49-50.  65 

unification,  opposition  to  52 

Viet  Cong  elimination,  estimates  for  153 
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Dll'll  11,011  I’lHi  8.  9.  16-19.  22.  25-26.  29.  205 

Dillon.  C  Douglas  22 

Direction  lindcrs  138.  168 

Do  Son  Airfield  17,31 

Do  Xa  Wai  /one  139,  173.  1 76 

Dolls,  use  In  patrols  73 

Don  I  ran  Van  186-187.  190-191 

Don  Mining  An  port  75.  81.  135.  228.  26S.  279-280 

Dong  Hoi  173.266 

Dong  Nai  Riser  196 

Dougherty.  William  1..  128 

Doyle.  Miles  M  146 

Dulles,  John  l  uster  JJ 

anti  American  commitment  23.  25-26 
on  Communist  threat  52 
anil  Geneva  Accords  18 
and  military  assistance  program  15.  i9 
and  military  lorccs  of  RVN.  concern  lor  35-36 
plebiscite  protested  by  39 
Di  mg.  John  A  97 
Durbrou.  l-lbridge 

on  armed  lorccs  strength  49.  54 
and  government  lotornis.  67 
and  intelligence  organizations  54 
relations  with  Diem. 

I:dcn.  Anthony  22.  26 
hdnnmds.  Alan  C  263 
luhumh.  CSS  235 
l.glm  Air  l-orce  Base  79.  212.  240 
ihglith  Arms  44 
l-isenhoiver.  Dwight  D  1 1.  22 
and  air  mts  commitment  17 
ambassadors  role  strengthened  by  65 
and  American  commitment  17.  19.  23-24 
and  armed  lorccs  strength  49 
armistice  proposals  by  30 
and  Chinese  intervention  29 
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government  stability,  concern  lor  76 
and  independence  movement,  policy  on  15.  23 
and  1  aos.  intervention  in  58-59 
and  military  assistant  programs  15.  17-22.  34 
and  requisites  for  I  reuch  siiiccss  15 
support  ol  RVN  35 
and  training  programs  76 
I'leclricians  See  technicians 
I'lectronic  intelligence  missions  275 
Mv.  Paul  II  R  18-19.2/.  22.  29.  36 
I- ngla nd  See  I  mill'd  Kingdom 
l  iiuipment  losses  See  Materiel  losses 
I  scon  missions  25.  1  77.  145 
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and  advisors  in  combat  role  219 
and  advisors  force  reduction  165 
and  ADVON  operations.  95-96.  100 
and  air  commando  units’  81-82. 86. 95 
and  air-ground  liaison  116-117,  P0 

and  air  operations  coordination  and  control'  81.95.  155-156.  160-161 

and  air  operations,  restrictions  on  172 

and  air  strikes  against  North.  201.  206 

and  air  units  commitment  69 

and  aircraft  armament'  162 

and  aircraft  for  Arms.  1 10-1 1 1 

and  aircraft  lor  RVN  54.  75.  86.  111.  211 

and  aircraft  strength  expansion-  114.  118 

and  airfields  construction  86.  184 

and  airlilt  operations.  108.  1 1 1 

and  Ap  Uac  disaster  159 

and  armed  forces  expansion-  54 

and  Cambodia,  incursions  into  204 

and  Chinese  pilots  for  RVN  Air  l-orce  111-114 

and  clear-a lid-bold  operations  104 

and  combat  role  for  C  S  Air  l-orce  121 

in  command  structure  46 

and  commander  for  l'  S  forces  94 

and  commanders'  lack  of  initiative  86 

and  coumcrinsurgcncv  operations  54.  170 

and  covert  actions  against  North  195 

and  defoliation  project  116 

Diem  reassured  on  I  'S  support  149 

on  firepower  of  airplane  vs  helicopter:  197 

on  forward  air  controllers  170 

Markins,  evaluation  of  102 

and  Harkins'  command  auihoritv  98 

and  Markins’ relations  with  Antliis  101-102 

heads  Pacific  Command 

and  helicopter  missions,  escort  lor  I41-U4,  150 

and  initiative  against  Viet  Cong  119-140 

and  intelligence  collection  and  transmission  118 

on  intensif-  •  operations  against  North  192.204 

and  u'lerdi  ,.n  missions  1 15 

and  lets  |«r  RVN  Air  I  orcc  147-148.  168 

ji  ,.t  ta.k  foici  concept  46-47 

and  Kcnnedv  piogram  7| 

and  I  ao>.  incursions  into  58.  204 

on  MAAG  rcorgniii'.itinn  and  expansion  69.  71 

on  MAC  v  orgam/atioa  and  stall  97-98.  207-208 

and  Marine  Corps  coinnii'menl  188 

and  niilitarv  assistance  programs  47 

and  militar)  operations,  control  ol  56 

and  mixed  crews  and  air  combat  81.  121 
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and  mobile  combat  reporting  post-  74 
ami  napalm  strikes  141 
and  national  campaign  plan  152.  170 
and  pilots  training  program  82.  220 
on  political  disturbances.  ISO 
on  piovmce  duels'  meddling  80 
and  reconnaissance  missions  81.  80 
ictiies  210 

on  supplies  pie-positioned’  80 
and  supple  routes,  air  interdiction  ol  81 
and  tactical  air  strikes  120.  1.19.  171 
and  target  acquisitions  140-141 
and  targets  m  North  171 
training  programs  82 
and  troop  units  commitment  09.  71.  80.  89 
and  l'-2  flights  195 
and  unified  command  lor  Vietnam  94 
Wcede.  evaluation  ol  102 
•icld  Hospital.  8(h  125 
-igluer  Commando  Squadron.  0()2d  218.  207 
•igliter  Interceptor  Squadion.  509th  I II.  229 
-igluer  Squadron.  1 6th  229 
limed  ammunition  24-25.  240.  201.  200 
•’LAMING  DART  I  and  II  Operations-  200 
•lares,  use  of  182-181 
•leming.  David  I  240 
•letirv,  R.l  120 

light  Service  Center  and  Network  100.  170 

■loods.  of icct  on  operations  74.  255 

out)  service,  deficiencies  in  124-125 

•oreign  I  egitin  20 

•orrcstal.  Michael  V  1.14.  101.  187 

•ortilicd  hamlets  p  an  See  Strategic  hamlets  plan 

•orvvard  an  controllers  100-107.  121.  128,  HO.  1 18-140  142-144.  HI.  108  172-170. 1X0.  181-182. 

184.  197.  199.  214-215.  221.  224  210.  20/ 
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advisors  with  MAAG  19 

air  operations  bv  21-25.  14 

aircralt  deliveries  to  0-7.  ,V-9.  10-11.  15-17.  22-24 

aircralt  losses  18-19.20-27 

aircralt  recovered  from  II.  50 

aircralt  stiength  5-0.  25 

airfield  construction  and  tepair  82 

ammunition  deliveries  to  24-25 

casualties  10-11 

1 1 n ned  missiles,  use  bv  24-25 

flight  crews,  lack  ol  21 

I-orcign  Legion-  20 

government,  aid  in  stahili/ing  15 

independence,  agiccmcnt  on  10 

manpower  strength  10  15.17,14 

matcnel  losses  19 

mihtarv  assistance  to  5-7.  10 
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sorties.  number  of'  7,  I') 
and  Southeast  Asia  Defense  1  reals  35 
supply  icquircments  19 
supply  system  and  operations  10 
support  ol  svat  declines  1 1 
training  programs  36. 49-50 
and  Vietnam  partitioning  30 
Vietnamese,  alienation  ol  13. 23-24.  34 
Vietnamese,  desertions  Iroin  29 
withdrawal  to  south  29-30 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  39-40.  50 
l-reeman.  Edmund  I-  7 
Etiel  supplies  124 
lulbright.  J  William  68 


Galbraith.  John  K  94 

Gatling  gun  ( nunigun)  240-24 1 . 242 

Gas  in.  James  M.  19,24  ■>« 

Geneva  Accords  18.  23  26-27.  30-31.  35.  52.  54.  64-65.  74-75.  123.  147.  17..  .06.  .. 

Gia  Dmh  Province  200 

Gia  1  am  Anlield'  15.18 

Gilpatric.  Roswell  I  68.  70-7 1 

Gleason.  Robert  La  128',  136 

Gourc'.  I  eon  2.36 

Graham.  William  B  239 

Great  Britain  See  United  Kingdom 

Greece,  civil  war  in  5 

Greene.  Wallace  M  .  Jr  204.  234.  254 

Ground  crews  See  lechmcians 

Groups  support  See  I  acltcal  air  support 

Guam.  •  upplv  oi gam/ation  lor  42 

("arrdla  ^p  ^  ^  ^  ^  |01  , |(>  (20.  145.  181.  191. 196-197.  199.  259 

hv  Viet  Minli  3-5.  10.  18 
Gulf  ol  I  onkm  crisis  229.  234-235,  239.  24.3.  247 

Hail  (I  a/y  Dog)  missiles  24.26 
Hainan  Island'  24,230 
Haiphong  4.8 

air  strikes  against  173.  254 
operations  at  5.16-18.29 
llalberstam.  David  163 
Hamlet  dclensc.  support  ol  P4 
Hanoi 

air  strikes  against  254.  286 
aircraft  stiength  in  25 
operations  at  5.  16,  18.  29 
Viet  Minli  control  ol  3-1 
Hanoi  Delta  24 
iiaoCam  M 
Harkins.  Paul  I)  S7.  l/>4 

and  ADVON  reorganization  100 

and  a.,  operations  coordination  and  cont.ol  13|.  144.  155.  160-161.  167.  169 
and  an  operations,  restrictions  on  172.  203 
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and  Air  l-orcc  representation  at  MACV.  101-102.  162 

and  aircratt  lor  Army  1 10-1 1 1.  148.  181 

and  aircraft  for  RVN  172.212 

and  aircraft  strength  expansion-  121.  122-124.  155 

and  airlift  operations  1 10-1 12.  155-156 

and  American  phase-out.  122,  151 

and  Ap  liae  disaster-  159 

and  Army  control  of  Marine  Corps  aviation.  161 

and  assistance  withdrawal  threat  188 

and  authority  as  MACV  commander  97-98 

and  Cambodia  border  violations.  202 

and  clcar-a nd-hold  operations.  2(H) 

and  command  of  RVN  forces  207 

commands  MAC  lhailand’  1(8) 

commands  MAC  Vietnam.  97 

and  defoliation  project  1 16-117 

and  Dicni-Nhus  crisis  188.  191 

and  helicopter  missions,  escort  of  142-144,  159 

and  helicopter  units,  control  of.  98 

on  initiative  against  Viet  Cong  140.  162.  166 

on  intensifying  operations-  192  205 

and  lets  lor  RVN  Air  l-orcc  147-148 

K  ha  till,  assessment  ol  198 

and  MACV  stalf  structure  98.  207 

military  situation,  report  on  179 

and  napalm  strikes.  141 

and  national  campaign  plan  152-152 

and  political  disturbances.  185-186 

and  radar  operations  170 

rctia-s  210 

and  tactical  air  strikes  127.  129 
and  tactical  air  support  145.  160 
Viet  Cong  elimination,  estimate  lor  151.  152 
and  Vietnami/anon  ol  conflict  151-152 
llarrinian.  W  Aveicll  66.20V 

on  bombing  operations  104.  201 
on  Diem  support-  188 
and  government  reforms  67 
and  political  disturbances  187 
and  troop  units  commitment  87 
Harris,  Hunter.  Jr 

and  air  operations  coordination  and  control  227 
and  air  strikes  against  North  220-222 
and  Laos,  incursions  into.  259 
and  lovv-almude  reconnaissance  247 
llau  Nglna  Province  200 
Hawn.  CSS  71 
Heat  detecting  devices  247 
Heath,  Donald  R  6-7  10.  24.  76 
Helicopters 

airplane  escort  of  144.  146.  157-158,  174,  176,  197,  267 

ill  airlifts  144-146.  154-156.  178.  182-184,  196,  214.  254-255.  260-261 

armament  loads  146-147 

Army  concept  ol  use  146-147 
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casualties  evacuation  In  267 
control  by  Aim\  144 

in  gunsbip  i ole  157-168,  177.  197.  199.  215.  225 
losses  158.  184.  196.  214 
M.itmc  Corps  operations  1 75 
tactical  strikes  In  121.  144 
tl.tnsler  to  RV\  Air  l-orcc  4 
types  .See  Aircralt  types 
Henderson.  Harvey  I  179.  197  241 
llergerl.  Miontas  M  2 IS 
Hewitt.  Albeit  (i  17.  44 
Hickam  Air  l-orcc  Base  41. 44.  114.  195.  250 
Hicks.  Robert  W  17 
High  National  Council.  RVN  255 
Highways  (mnnbcietl)  .See  Routes 
Hilsman.  Rogci 

on  air  power  lethality  icstills.  1 44 
on  bombing  operations  104.  201 
on  border  control  operations  1 74 
u mazes  air  ami  militaiy  operations  161 
and  political  disturbances  187 
on  tactical  air  strikes  |4s 
Ho  Clu  Minh 

Diem  praised  by  149 
and  Dien  Bien  I’liu  IS.  27 
and  mdepe  idencc  inovcincnt  4-5,  to 
intensilied  operations,  reaction  to  204.  240 
plebiscite,  demand  loi  49 
support  by  China  and  Soviet  5 
I  ay  lor  mission,  reaction  to  85 
umlicatioii.  plans  lor  55 
Ho  Clu  Minli  I  tail  72 
Hou  llao  (religious  group)  47.  202 
Holden.  Paul  26 
Hon  Me  Island  228 
Hon  Ngu  Island  228 

Honolulu  conleiences  1 19.  124.  1  48.  147.  151-152.  166.  172.  185.  192.  202.  205-206.  21 4  .See 
nho  Saigon  conlerences  at 
Hue  5.  151.  185-187.  202 
Hung  Mion  157 
Hurlburt  Air  !  orcc  Bass  79.  81 
lltitcliiiison.  Donald  R  47 

Identification.  Iricnd  or  loc  141 
Indochina  (uv  also  null  arm  h i  Inin  mime) 
allied  cooperation  m  4 
American  policy  toward  4-5 
Chinese  policy  in  4 
I  icncli  control  ol  4-5 
geographical  features  4 
independence  movement  4-4 
lapanese  occupation  4 

Inltarcd  devices  1 48.  148.  168-169.  244..’tS.  266 
Inman.  Harold'  242 
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255.  245.  245.  250.  261 

Inter-Mimstrv  Committee  tor  Strategic  Hamlets.  RVN  104 
International  Contiol  (  ommission  50.  40.  50.  55.  85.  lot).  162.  189.  250 
International  Cooperation  Administration  52 
Inter/one  \  159.175 

Jablonskv.  Harvey  Jr  157-158 
Japan,  supply  organi/ation  in  42 
Johnson.  Ilaiold  K  204 
Johnson.  I.ynuon  B  20V 

and  advisors,  reduction  in  lorce  195.  204 
and  air  strikes  against  North  229.  255-254.  256.  265-266 
and  aireralt  lor  RV\  215.  229 
becomes  President  192 
and  bilatcnal  constdtation  agreement  250 
Congress  supports  military  operations  252 
and  covert  actions  against  North  195,  227.  254 
Diem,  conference  with  70 
and  government,  stability  lor  256 
and  Gull  ol  Ionian  incident  229 
on  intensifying  operations  195.  198-199.  205 
and  lets  lor  RVN  Air  l  orce  258 
Klianb.  relations  with  198 
and  I  aos,  incursions  into  195.  254 
and  MACV.  olficers  assigned  to  195 
and  military  assistance  programs  70 
and  patrols  by  Navy  229  254 
policy  ol  Vietnam  |95 
and  provisional  government  195 
and  psychological  warfare  missions.  25! 
on  support  for  I'  S  -RVN  units  205 
and  I avlor  authority  227 
and  ('-2  flights  195 
on  Viet  Cong  contiol  bv  North  195 
and  Vietnann/ation  of  conflict  195 
Johnson.  I  Alexis  261 
Joint  Asrldt  Allocation  Hoard'  246 
Joint  duels  ol  Stall 

and  advisors  in  combat  role  105.  219 

and  air  base  defense  254 

and  air  commando  units  80.  85 

and  Air  l  oice  expansion  41 

and  air  operations  coordination  and  control  216 

and  an  strikes  against  North  205-206.  254-255.  255-254 

and  aireralt  for  RVN  Air  l  orce  75.  III.  167-168.  212.  229.  258 

and  aircraft  strength  expansion  1 54.  218.  220.  229.  25X  266 

and  American  auciafl  in  combat  267 

and  Cambodia  border  violations  141.  205 

and  China,  pre-emptive  strikes  against  29 

and  clear-aml-hold  operations  20 

cold-war  dcicnsc.  responsibililv  (or  65 

and  combat  role  lor  I  S  Air  I  oice  1 5| 

and  command  structure  45.  65 
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and  countcrinsmgcncy  opctations  54 

and  dclcnsc  ol  RVN  4' 

and  dcloliation  pioicct  112.  247 

on  Diem  ciims.  vcuiny  dining  191 

goieinment.  concern  loi  stability  '5- 1(. 

and  helicopters  combat  role  162 

on  intensih  mg  operations  against  North  198-199.  201  201-205 
and  lets  loi  RVN  An  l  oiee  2(H).  218.  264.  266 
and  I  aos.  inclusions  into  64.  204-205.  254 
and  I  aos  as  infiltration  route  64 
and  M  AO  comma ndet  authority  97 
and  MAO  stall  structure  207.210 
and  military  assistance  piograms  6.  .15-56 
military  situation,  repoit  on  179 
and  mixed  crews  m  combat  S 2-SI.  144.  218 
and  national  campaign  plan  152 
and  psychological  warlare  missions  250 
and  RVN  armed  lotces  strength  16.  19.  71-7? 
and  Special  borces  assignment  228 
and  supply  routes,  air  interdiction  ol  80 
on  support!  lor  I  S  -RVN  units  201 
and  targets  in  North  172-171.  211-2.14 
I  ay  loi  repoit.  reaction  to  88 
and  training  piogiains  and  ptoposals  16.  69.  72.  220 
and  tioop  units  commitment  69.  71.  88.  198.  254 
on  umlied  command  lot  Vietnam  94 
loan  brcipicncy  Coordinating  Hoard  178 
Joint  (icnctal  Stall.  RVN 

and  air  operations  cootdination  and  conliol  55.  172.  221 
air  opciations.  restrictions  on  141,  159.  172.  221 
and  airboine  operations  112.  158 
and  atreralt  assignments  107 
and  airlilt  operations  246 
Army  domination  ol  50 
bombload  icsti  tenons  by  129 
intelligence  collection  and  transmission  118 
intcnsiltcs  operations  166 
and  lets  in  stnke  role  265 
and  political  crises  56.  187 
recogm/ed  by  primstonal  goxernmeni  191 
and  tactical  air  strikes  119 
Joint  military  mission.  I  S  15 
Joint  operations  center  81.  106.  128.  142.211 
Joint  Operations  I  initiation  Group.  RVN  159 
Joint  Strategic  Surici  Council  90 
Joint  I  ask  lorcc  116  46-4  7  58.  64,  94 
Jungle  Jim  units  79-84.  I(X) 

K.tdcnu  \u  Base  229-210,  241.  257 
Kalin,  Byron  R  146 
Katz.  Aaron  II  219 
Kennedy.  John  b 

annates  MAACi  I  aos  64 
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aggiessron  blunted,  belief  m  16? 
and  an  units  commitment  77.  79.  170 
and  aircraft  deliveries  to  RV\  89 
assassinated  '92 

and  assistance  withdrawal  lineal  189-190 
ambassadors,  role  strengthened  bv  65-66 
eivic  action  progtam  68 
and  cold-war  defen-,  lesponsibilux  lor  6? 
on  combat  developments  and  test  center  68 
counterinsurgency  plans  6?.  65  5.105 

and  Cuba  crisis  (4 

and  defoliation  project  112-11?.  117.247 

on  Diem-Nhus  replacement:  188-190 

economic  development  ptogram  68.71-72 

and  government  reforms  67.  89 

on  guerrilla  warfare,  danger  (tom  6? 

on  Harkins  as  MACV  commander  97 

on  intensif)  mg  operations  192 

and  I  aos.  intervention  in  59. 62-65 

MAAOi  expansion  68. 94 

and  military  assistance  programs  70.89.  105 

nuclear  tests  resumed  bv  65 

pohev  on  Vietnam  68.71.  190.  192 

and  radar  facilities  68 

reserve  units,  call-up  bv  65 

and  RVN  armed  forces  expansion  65.  69.  72 

RVN  government,  aid  to  77 

Special  f  orces  commitment  69.  7 2. 80 

Special  Group  (Countcrinsurgcncv )  formed  bv  105 

lav  lor  mission  to  RVN  government  77.  84-91 

training  programs  expanded  bv  65 

troop  units  commitment  bv  68.  89. 91.  100.  1 19 
and  \  ict  Cong  atrocities  67 
and  Vietnami/ation  of  conflict  1 42-124.  185 
Klianlt.  Ngtivcn 

and  air  strikes  against  North  204.  220 

and  bilaicn.il  consultation  agreement  220 

chief  of  state,  proposal  lot  2?5 

civil  government  overthrown  bv  259 

and  clear-a lid-hold  operations  2(H) 

command  structure  reorganized  bv  201. 225.  229  -40 

fall  of  predicted  265 

forms  government  198 

government  of.  instability  242-74?  ^ 

on  intensifying  operations  against  North  202.  —8 

leads  attacks  254-255.  261 

and  National  Pacification  Plan  200 

proclaimed  acting  premier  224 

proclaimed  President  244 

resignation  considered  bv  228 

resigns  24.4.  267 

and  Special  l-orces  expansion  204 
and  standard  of  living,  enhancing  2<X> 
support  bv  l  imed  States  202 
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and  ssar  declaration  against  North  204 
K  liras  lie-lies,  Nikita  S 

and  1  aos,  cease-fire  in  65.  71 
on  national  liberation  wars  55-56.  65.  71 
and  West  Berlin,  threat  to  58 
Kidnappings  bs  Viet  Cong  52 
Kien  (hang  Province  178 
Kten  Moa  Province  178.  214 
Kien  I  ong  204.  215 
Kten  Phong  Province  58 
Kim.  1  e  Van  190 

King.  Beniamin  H.  79.81-82.96.  127-128 

Koimim  52.56.122 

Kontnin  Province  172,  262 

Korat  Air  Base.  Ilun land.  229-220,256.  280 

Kossgm.  Aleksei  N  265 

Krnlak,  Victor  II.  189 

Kuter.  1  anrence  S  45 

and  air  units,  control  of  42-44 
on  command  structure-  42-44 
and  local  air  forces,  relations  with  42. 45 
and  logistics,  control  ol.  42 
and  militars  assistance  programs  47 
mobile  strike  force  concept  45-46 
Ks.  Ngtisen  Cao  222 

and  air  operations  coordination  and  control  211-212 
commands  air  force  211 
and  corps,  assignment  of  airciaft  to  211 
and  intensification  of  operations  228 
leads  Zone  [2  assault.  254 
and  paradrops  into  North  228 
personal  anti-coup  aircraft  262.  267 
teamwork,  appeal  for.  1 10 
Kses.  Roger  M  22 

I  ackland  Air  I  orce  Base.  79 
I  angles  Air  Force  Base  1 12 
Language  v  rner.  221 
laniel.  .)>.  ph  22 
Lonsdale,  Edward  G.-  122. ! 99 
I  ao  Dong  Parts  52.56.58  102 
Laos 

aircraft  deliscr  ics  to-  58 
American  recognition  5 
French  control  of  2 
incursions  into  58-59.  64 
Japanese  occupation  2 
militars  assistance  to  16 
operations  in  15.  17,  52.  58.  62.  148 
photographic  reconnaissance  oscr  74-75.  242 
as  sancttiars  and  infiltration  route  56.  58. 67.  72-72.  1 62.  204.  227 
suppls  organization  for  42 
I  arson  Air  Force  Base:  22 
I  assinan.  B.  D  ■  ISO 
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1  atlrc  dc  I  assigny.  Jean  de  10 
I  a/\  Dog  tinned  ammunition  24-25.  240.  2(>l.  2M> 

I  eallet  drops  17.  122.  1%.  249.  250 
1  eMay.  C  urtis  1  87 

and  ADVON  reorganization  100 

and  air-base  delense  264 

and  air  commando  units.  70-84.  100 

anti  An  I  orce  representation  on  MACV  101 

and  air  operations  police  110.201 

and  air  strikes  against  North  201.  204-205.  254 

and  air  units  commitment  90 

and  aircralt  lor  Arms  1 10.  244 

and  aircralt  lor  RVN  Atr  Force  168 

and  aircraft  underuse  125 

and  airlift  operations  245 

and  armed  C-47  evaluation  241 

and  combat  role  for  l'. S  Air  I-orce  1 52 

criticizes  air  and  miluar)  operafons  161 

on  1-arm  Gate  declassification  1 70-  i  7 1 

and  helicopters  as  gtiiislnps  225.  236 

on  intensifying  operations  against  North  203 

and  joint  operations  center  142 

and  Laos,  incursions  into  64  65.  227,  257 

and  MACV  staff  structure  97  98.  210 

and  mixed  crews  in  combat  132 

and  options  ior  action  against  North  234 

and  RVN  Air  Force  combat  ellccttvencss  I3M32 
strategic  plans,  disagreement  with  152 
and  troop  units  commitment  90 
on  Vietnam  policy  91 
1  ctnnn/cr.  I.yman  I  M 

and  air  commando  missions  83 
:  nd  cleai-and-hold  operations  1 11' 


and  command  structure  44 
and  government  reforms  67 
on  mixed  crews  in  combat  84 
on  troop  units  commitment  69 
I  enm.  Nikolai  55 
Lloyd.  Robert  M  •  17 
1  odge,  Henry  Cabot 

and  air  power.  RVN  failure  to  use  197 

and  air  strikes  against  North'  206 

and  assistance  withdrawal  threat  188-189 

becomes  ambassador-  186 

and  conspiracies  against  Diem  186 

on  Dicm-N'hu  replacement:  188-190 

r  n  intensifying  operations  against  North  202-205 

Khanli.  assessment  of  198 

on  motivating  Vietnamese  192 

and  political  disturbances  187-188 

and  political  reforms  191 

resigns'  210 

Logistical  operations  and  systems  ,Y<r  Supply  operations  and  systems 


I  ong  An  Province  '98.  2(H) 
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1  ong  M\  260 

Loudspeaker,  use  of:  122,  24V,  250-251 

Ma  Da  Riser  173 
MaeArthur.  Douglas,  64 
Maddox.  CSS  228-229.  232 
Maddux.  Sam.  Jr,  211.  2 U>-2 1 7 
Mail  service  125 

Maintenance  crews  See  technicians 

Mainlcnance  and  repair.  10.50-52.55.  125.  181 

Makms.  Roger  M  23 

Mang  Yang  Pass  267 

Manila  35.203 

Mansfield.  Mike  165 

Mao  Ise-nmg  4 

Mariana  Islands,  in  command  structure  44 
Marseille,  airlift  from  22 
Marshall.  Carl  W  112 
Mataxis.  Ilieodorc  C  267 
Materiel  Group.  6410th  41 
Materiel  losses 
by  l-rancc  19 
by  RVN  forces:  192 
by  Viet  Cong  178.219 
Matluson.  Richard  A  77 
McCarty.  Chester  L  15 
McCImtock,  Robctt.  25 
McCone.  John  A  192.  203.  265 
McConnell.  John  P  241 
McDonald.  David  I  204 
McBIrov.  Stephen  D  149 
McGarr.  1  loncl  C 

and  air  commando  mission  83 
urcraft  assignment  by  107 
and  bombing  operations  104 
commands  l1  S  Porccs.  Vietnam  95 
on  crisis  in  Vietnam  91 
heads  MAAG  54 

and  military  operations,  control  of  56 
and  RVN  Army  expansion'  54 
and  tactual  air  control  system  107 
McGovern.  James  II  27 
McKee.  Wilham  I-  47 
McKinney,  Claude  G  .  Jr  81 
McNamara.  Robert  S  66 

and  advisors,  number  of  93.  166.  190 

and  air  commando  training  mission  83.  219 

and  air  operations  coordination  and  control  155-156 

and  air  strikes  against  North  173.  205-206,  234.  253-254 

and  aircraft  lor  RVN  Air  lorce  75.  91.  93.  131.  167.  202.  212-213.  239-240 

and  aircraft  strength  expansion  134.  218.  236.  240 

and  airlift  operations  1 10.  1 19 

and  American  phav-our  132-133.  151 

on  American  combat  role  162 
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on  Army  mission  in  Vietnam  1 19 

assistance  withdrawal  threat  189-190 

and  H-57  for  contingency  use  218 

centralizes  dcstsion-mahing  12.1 

and  China,  intersention  by  224 

and  Chinese  pilots  for  RVN  Air  l-oree  133 

and  clcar-and-hold  operations  104.  119 

and  Combat  Developments  and  lest  Center  73 

on  combat  role  lor  l '  S  Air  1-orcc  123 

and  communications  systems  and  equipment  107 

comprehensive  measures  for  RVN  aid-  93 

conferences  with  commanders.  Sec  Honolulu  conferences.  Saigon,  conferences  at 

and  counterinsurgency  forces,  expanding-  63.80 

and  counterinsurgency  plans-  80.  82 

and  defoliation  project.  1 12-1 13.  1 16-1 17 

on  Dicm-Khu  replacement  190 

on  flares,  use  m  air  strikes.  1 37 

ground  war.  stress  on  259 

and  Gulf  of  I  onkin  incident  229 

and  helicopter  deliveries  to  RVN  Air  l-orce  144 

hostilities  end.  predictions  of  122.  151.  190 

on  intensifying  operations  192.  202 

and  jets  lor  RVN  Air  l-orce  147 

and  Laos,  incursions  into.  195.  256 

and  Laos,  intervention  m  64 

and  MACV  organization  and  staff  97.  171.  207-208.  210 
and  materiel  transfer  to  RVN-  166 
and  military  assistance  programs  105.  151.  192 
and  mining  operations  202 
missions  to  Vietnam  190.195.202 
and  mixed  crews  in  combat.  82-83.  131  218.  238 
monitors  aid  program.  93 
and  negotiations  to  secure  peace-  265 
and  nuclear  tests,  resumption  of  65 
and  options  on  action  against  North  203.  234 
and  pilots  shift  to  airlifts  1 10 
on  political  conditions  in  RVN  179 
and  political  disorders  185 
on  priori’ics  for  RVN  72 
on  piovisioiia!  govt  Mims  III  192.  195 
and  psychological  warfare  missions  123.  250 
and  radio  use  in  air  warnings  137 
on  roles  and  missions  102 
and  supply  routes,  air  interdiction  of  80 
on  tactical  air  control  svstems  93.  106 
and  tactical  air  control  121.  138.  217 
lavlor  report,  lenction  to  88 
and  training  programs  133.  220.  243 
ar.d  troop  units  commitment  69.  88-89. 91 
and  1-2  flights  195 
and  unified  command  for  Vietnam  94 
and  Viet  Cong  c’umnalion.  estimates  foi  151 
and  Vietnami/ation  of  conflict  133.  137.  151-152.  166.  218.  220 
McNaughton.  John  I  255 
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Medical  Air  l:\acuauon  Group.  64 81 si:  .11 
Medical  services  31.  122.  125.  219.  260.  267 
Meier.  Hears  C  176 

Mekong  Della,  operations  in  34.  37.  49.  72.  74.  153.  157.  177.  179.  183.  2(M.  21 7,  221 

Mellisli.  Das  id  S  174.215 

Mendenhall.  Joseph  A  189 

Mcndes-l- ranee.  Pieire  30.  JJ 

Military  Air  Ir.insport  Sersicc  31.81 

Military  assistance  advisors  groups 

Air  I  orcc  Arms  representation  on  47,  49 
local  air  forces,  dcsetopmg  48 
military  assistance,  role  in  47-48 
Military  Assistance  Program 
annual  allotments  151 
priorities  hi  7 

Mihtars  Revolutionary  Council.  RVY  191.233 

Military  Sea  I  ransport  Service  31 

Milton.  Iheodore  R  54.  Ill 

Minli.  Duong  Van.  186.  190-191.  195.  198.233-234 

Minh.  I  ran  Van.  267 

Minh.  Iri  Pham  77 

Mimgtin  See  Gatling  gun 

Mining  operations  by  Vie!  Cong  183 

Misassa  Air  Rase'  229 

Missile  assaults  230.  257 

Mobile  combat  reporting  post  74.  82 

Mobile  Communications  Group.  1st  107 

Mobile  Group  100  30 

Molotos.  Vyacheslav  M  30 

Monroe  Doctrine  58 

Montagnards  73.  1 16-1 17.  173.  179 

Moody  Air  borce  Rase  DO 

Moore,  Joseph  II  .  20V 

an J  advisors  grades  216 
and  air  base  defense  253 
and  air  escort  missions  225 
and  air-ground  liaison  216 

and  air  operations  coordination  and  control  21 216.  225 

and  aircralt  strength  expansion  217.  238 

commands  2d  Air  Division:  208 

and  helicopters  as  gunships  236 

and  helicopters,  removal  Iron)  air  bases  264 

and  infrared  reconnaissance  244 

and  lets,  use  of  264 

and  joint  air  operations  center  221 

Joint  General  Staff,  liaison  with  217 

and  I  aos.  incursions  into  257 

and  liaison  and  strike  aircraft  shortage  218 

and  MACV  staff  structure  208 

and  mixed  crews  in  combat  218.  264 

and  RVN  Air  l-orce  organization  211 

and  tactical  air  support  controls  216-217 

and  tactical  air  support  missions  217 
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Moorman.  IhomasS 

and  ADVON  reorganization'  98-100 
and  airlift  operations.  245 
and  defoliation  project  1 16 
heads  mobile  strike  force  45 
and  self-sustaining  RVN  Air  lorce:  1 54 
Atomic  status 

American  82.  122.  181.214 
RVN  Air  f  orce.  181.217 
RVN  armed  forces  2.42 
Viet  Cong:  175 
Morse.  Wayne  I...  257 

Mortar  assaults,  by  Viet  Cong’  179,  185.255.265 
Morion.  USS-  255 
Motor  convoys 

support  missions  for.  174.  178 
Viet  Cong  attacks  otr  197 
Mounthalten.  Louts  4 
Mueller.  Eugene  II  ,  Jr  144 
Mule  Irani.  108.  109.  1 10-112.  116.  152.  156.  170-171 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  (1949):  5-6 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement  ( 1950):  7,  17.  48-49 
My  I  ho.  157 

Naha  Air  Base  229 
Nam  Dong  224 

Napalm  strikes.  10.  19.  121.  128.  141.  146.  156.  158.  179.  258.  260 
Nape  road  bridges  256 
Narr.  Will  red  G.  I  JO 
Nash,  h rank  C  17 

National  Intelligence  Agency.  RVN.  68.85 

National  liberation  Iron!  (Viet  Cong).  58.  149.  156.  165.  189.255 

National  .Security  Council 

and  air  stnkcs  against  North  255.  254-255 
and  Communist  expansion,  threat  of.  55 
and  defense  of  Vietnam  45 
and  Diem  support  188 

on  intensifying  operations  against  North  205.  205.  255.  255 
and  I  aos.  incursions  into  255.  255-25o 
and  military  assistance  program  6 
military  operations,  proposals  for  252-255 
and  naval  patrols  resumption.  255.  255 
and  RVN  armed  lorccs expansion.  69 
and  training  programs  56.  255 
on  troop  units  commitment  85.  89 
Navarre.  Ilenri  Eugene  15-18.  22-24.  25-26 
Navigation  systems  245 
Nehru.  Javvnharlal  22 
A'civ  York  limes  100.  165 

New  Zealand  55  .See  also  Royal  New  Zealand  Air  Eorce 
Newman.  Ralph  A  140 
Ngai  Ohio  260 

Ngo  Dinli  Diem  See  Diem.  Ngo  i)inh 
Ngo  Dinli  Nliti.  See  Mm.  Ngo  Dmh 


N’h.'i  I  rang  Airfield’  10-11.  15.36.50.%.  101.  107.  125.  127.  132.  142.  148.  151.  154-155.  168. 

171.  176-177.  181.  185.  21 1.  239. 246-247.  263.274-275 
Min.  Madame  Ngo  Dmlr  163-186 

Miu.  Ngo  Dinh  34.  56.  58.  104.  129.  139.  165.  185-191  See  uho  Diem.  Ngo  Dmli 
Night  operations 

b>  KVN  forces  96.  127-128.  132.  168.  174-175.  182-183.  214,  224.  244.  247.  259-260 
bv  Viel  Cong  253.  260 
bv  Viet  Mmli  22 
Nighi-Msion  deuces  148 
Nixon.  Richatd  M  33 
Noiling.  l-rederick  1-  <37 

and  ADVON  operations  95-96.  101 

and  air  coinniando  units  81-82 

and  .it  operations,  restrictions  on.  172 

and  aircraft  delisencs  to  RVN  air  force  75.  131 

and  American  combat  role  170 

and  Cambodia  border  Molations  141 

and  defense  treats  with  lamed  States  73 

and  defoliation  protect  113,  1 16-1 17 

Diem  reassured  on  l'  S  support  149 

on  Diem  icplv  to  Kenned)  program  94 

on  Diem  support  188 

and  jets  lor  RVN  Air  l-orce  129 

and  Kenned)  comprehensive  plan  7| 

and  napalm  strikes  141 

on  relations  with  RVN  166.  185 

and  tactical  an  control  83 

and  tactical  air  strikes  129,  137-1  3>) 

North  American  Aviation.  Inc  214 
North  Atlantic  I  real)  Organization  5 
Norili  Vietnam  («’<■«/«>  Ho  On  Mmli) 
aggression  b)  alfirmed  100 
an  strikes  against  230 
aucraft  strength  230 
airlifts  ol  troops  and  supplies  128-129 
Communist  contiol  ol  34 
Diem  overthrow  exploited  b)  191 
independence  proclaimed  4 
invades  South  53 
migration  to  South  31.  34 
navv.  assaults  bv  229.232 
Mm  contact  with  189 
iiiimheT  in  South  198 
peace  negotiations  rcicctcd  bv  206 
population  34 

recognition  bv  (  Inna  and  Soviet  5 
rcgulai  lorces  move  to  South  204.  227 
stipplv  svstcni  and  operations  195.  198 
lavloi  mission,  reaction  to  85 
on  1’SAI  combat  lolc  100.  162 
and  Viet  C ong expansion  163 
Northern  Air  Materiel  Area  I’acilic  42 
Nuclear  weapons 

considerations  on  use  29.  64-63 
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111  test  exercise  46 


Observers  training  ptograms  10 
O'Damcl.  John  W 

and  l-rcnch  advisors  39 
ami  l-rcneh  plans  15 
and  Dicn  Bicn  I’lin  delenxc  18,  25 
head-  MAACi  19 
and  training  programs  36 
Oden.  Delk  M  225 
O'Donnell,  Pmmeit  ,57 

and  Air  l-orce  leprcsentation  at  MACS  101 

and  air  commando  units  82-83 

and  air  operations  coordination  and  control  129,  i60 

and  air  operations,  restrictions  on.  172 

oil  air  operations  polie..  1 19 

and  aircraft  strength  expansion  1 73 

airlills.  control  of  108 

and  bombing  strikes  104 

commands  Pacilic  Air  I-orccs  47 

and  deloliation  protect  1 13.  1 16 

and  Laos,  intervention  in  65 

and  milnarv  assistance  programs  48 

on  KVN  An  l-orce  delieiencies  69 

strategic  plans,  disagreement  with  152 

and  tactical  air  control  106.  160 

and  tactical  air  strikes  135.  137 

Ollicc  ol  the  Special  Assistant  loi  Coimlennsurgcnev  and  Special  Activities  227 

Ollice  ol  Strategic  Services  7 

Oil-spot  concept  See  (  lear-and-hold  operations 

Oil  storage  plans,  strike  against  177  229.  210.  254.  256 

Okinawa,  'upplv  organization  in  42 

Olson.  Arvid  I  10 

On  Mark  1  nginecnng  Compaav  181. 212 
O'Neill,  lames  I  1 70 
Osborne.  C  la.  cnee  R  .  Ir  215 
Overseas  Press  C  lub  2”1 

Pacific  C  ominand  (it ra/vo  l-elt.  Ilarrv  I)  .  Sharp.  I  Ivssc-s  S  (irant  Stump.  I  elis  B  ) 
in  command  stiuciiue  41  47-44.46.66 
territonal  aica  46 
Pacilic  Heel  44  219,  229.  272 
Pacification,  elicit  ol  air  operations  on  276-278 
Page  (  omimintc.nions  I  ngmeers.  Inc  107 
Pakislan  75 

Paranuiitarv  units  67-68.152  167  226  .Sir  alw  (  nil  (itiard  C  ivilian  lueg.ilai  Delenw  (iroups. 

Montagu, mis  Populai  I  orces.  Regional  1  otees  Sell-1  >elensc  (  oips 
PaiU'roopers  .Sir  An  home  opeiations 
Pans  airlill  Irom  22 
Parrot's  Beak  1 76 
Partndgc.  I  arle  I 

and  air  operations  conduct  29 
and  American  commitment  29 
begins  I  SAI  vvitiulravv.il  I' 
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in  command  structure  41 
logistics,  control  by  42 
and  military  assistance  program  24-25,  31 
Passman,  Otto  I:  ■  185 
Pathet  Lao:  63.  204.  268 
Patricia  Lynn:  171 
Patrols 

ground.  179 

naval:  227-229.  234-235.  266 
Pay  service  1 25 

People's  Revolutionary  Party  (North  Vietnam):  103 

Personnel  carriers-  157-158.  260 

Petroleum,  oil.  lubricants  (POL)  See  Fuel  supplies 

Plian  llncr  215 

Philippine  Air  Lines:  31 

Philippines 

in  command  structure  44 
nationals,  evacuation  of-  31 
and  Southeast  Asia  Defense  treaty.  35 
supply  organization  in  42 
Phnom  Penh-  129,  163 
PhoSinh.  182 

Photographic  icconmassance  missions:  74-75.  127.  135.  138.  147-148.  168.  241-243 

Plni  Quoc  Island-  141 

P'hi  Yen  Province  1 16-1 17.  236 

Phuc  Yen  230.  235.  254 

Phuoc  Long  Province  1 17.  145.  156 

I'liuoc  lhanh  Province  75.  156.  174.  250 

Phuoc  luy  Province  200.  215.  245.  261.  266-267 

Phuoc  Vmh:  72 

Pilots 

civilian  Sir  Civil  Air  transport 
friction  with  Vietnamese  1 10 
training  programs  See  I  raining  programs 
Plain  of  Jars  204-205. 233 
Plain  ol  Reeds  53.157 

I’leiku  30.53.56.83,  106-10’  122.  127.  129.  132-135.  136.  142.  147.  151.  169.  I /I.  '74-176. 

211.  263.  265-266.  275 
Pleiku  Province  263 
Pleven.  Rene’  18 
Poland  25 
Polei  Kleng  122 
Polei  Krong  122 

Pope  Air  I  orce  Rase  108.  1 1  l-l  1 2 

Popular  l-oices.  RV\  177.  215,  225 

Porter.  Daniel  I) .  ,lr  158 

Porter.  John  M  220 

Potsdam  Conference  (1945)  4 

Power  plants,  strikes  against  1 73 

Press  reports,  effect  ol  163.  170.  185-186.  257 

Preston,  licnininm  S  .  Jr  213-214.  220 

Prcvost.  Herbert  I  157-158 

Prisoners  ol  war 

int'-rrogaiing  and  procession  1 3S 
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Viet  Cong  109.  121.  i  28.  156.  158,  178 
Pritchard,  Gilbert  l„.  133 

Propaganda  compaigns  by  Viet  Cong  1 13-1 14.  117,  137-138 
Prouty.  Robert  V.  24 

Psychological  wanare  missions  37.  54,  122.  219.  251-252 

Quang  Due  Province  247 

Quang  Ngai  109.  145-146.  175-176.  219 

Quang  N'gai  Province  37.  173,  177.  179,  255 

Quang  I  in  Province  173 

Quang  I  ri:  185 

Quartermaster  Airborne  Supply  and  Packaging  Company.  8081st  26 

Quaitcrs.  conditions  in  124-125 

Qui  Nhon-  151.  167.  170.  175-176.  266 

RachGia:  178 

Radar  systems  and  operations.  25.68.74.  121.  129.  131.  136.  148.  169-170.244 
Radford.  Arthur  W  19-20.  21. 22-23.  26 

Radio  communications  See  Communications  systems  and  equipment 

Radio  direction  finding  138.  157.  168.243 

Radio  Research  Unit.  3d:  244 

Ranch  Hand.  1 12-1 17.  247-250.  264 

RAND  Corporation,  studies  by  236.  239 

Ranger  Units.  RVN  53.  55.  73.  145-146.  156-158.  173.  177.  197,  221.  260 
Reconnaissance  missions.  25.  37.82.  128-129.  139.  143.  147-148.  169.  171.  174.  182.  196  227. 

239-241.  24.7-244.  256-259.  268 
Reconnaissance  Squadron.  6091st  168,  228 
Reconnaissance  I  echmcal  Squadron.  1.7th  147.  241.  24.7-245 
Red  River  and  Delta  19.  29.  .71.  34 
Refueling  operations  22.  230 
Reg'on  5.  Viet  Cong  174 
Regional  forces.  RVN  67.  228 

Religious  groups,  dcmonsirations  by  77.  185-186.  190.  233.  265 
Republic  of  Korea 

supply  organization  m  42 
war  in  6.16.27 

Republic  of  Vietnam  (RVN)  (See uho  Diem.  Ngo  Dinh) 

American  Hoop  strength  m  151 

border  delenses  1 72 

Cambodia,  relations  with  140 

economy,  plans  lor  improving  54 

election  :  31.67 

Imancial  procedures,  impiovmg  54 

government  stability,  concern  o'er  36-76 

independence  proclaimed  79 

infiltration  by  North  40.  52-54.  56.  58.  72- ’’3  |()7 

materiel  dchvcicd  to.  value  ol  151 

migration  Irom  North  U.  7a 

military  stall  inaction,  cllccts  ol  27.5 

political  disturbances  in  37,  52.  54.  56.  6g.  I S5- 1 9 1  273 

population  74 

piovincia!  organization  .67 

provisional  government  recognized  191 

terrain  Icaturcs  73 
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warfare  begins  in.  53 

Republic  of  Vietnam  Air  l-orce  (RVNAF)  See  also  Republic  of  Vietnam  armed  forces 
air  crews,  combat  effectiveness-  176-177 
air  defense  by  128.  •' 
airborne  operations.  See  Airborne  operations 
and  aircraft  assignment  and  control'  107-108.  142 

aircraft  deliveries  to.  49-50.  52.  54-55.  75.  127.  132-133.  151.  15.3-154.  179.  238-239.  243.  251. 

263.  267-268 

airlifts  of  troops  and  supplies.  See  Airlifts  of  troops  and  supplies 

combat  effectiveness  67.  75 

command  positions.  Army  officers  in  50 

equipment  shortages:  179,  239 

ground  crews  effectiveness  132 

morale  status  181.217 

organization  and  strength.  37-39.  49.  75.  153.  207 
organizational  unity:  133 

pilots,  combat  effectiveness  of  50.  54.  127.  131-132 
relations  with  U  S  Air  l-orce.  42 
resources  paicelmg  by  21 1 
scramble  time.  132.  175.  182.  215 

sorties,  number llown:  55.67,  131-133,  149.  174-175.  i97.2l4-2l7.2l9-22l.238.243.264 
squadrons  renumbered  13.3 
surprise  applied  by  219 
I  aylor  Report  on  86 

training  programs  10.  36.  50.  79-84,  125.  127-128.  131.  134.  147.  151-152.  154.  168,  179.  219. 

221.  239.  243.  251 

units  activated-  50 

62d  tactical  Wing.  263 

1st  Air  1  ransport  Group-  50.  55.  108.  131 

1st  l.iaison  Group.  10.36 

43d  I  ransport  Group  243 

1st  Air  I  ransport  Squadron-  50 

1st  l  ighter  Squadron.  50.54-55.  127.  129.  132 

1st  Helicopter  Squadron  50.55 

1st  I  uuson  Squadron  50.  127 

1st  Radar  Squadron  74 

2d  Air  I  ransport  Squadron  50 

2d  l  ighter  Squadron-  127.  131-132 

2d  l.iaison  Squadron  50.  127 

3d  I  uuson  Squadron-  127 

1 10th  I  uuson  Squadron  176 

1 12th  1  uuson  Squadron  177.  215 

1 16th  1  laison  Squadron  239 

1 22d  I  laison  Squadron  177 

312th  Special  Mission  Squadron  10 

5 14th  I  iglitcr  Squadron  175.  179.  213-215 

516th  l  ighter  Squadron  179.  219-220.  224.  238.  259.  263 

518th  i-ightcr  Squadron  212-213 

520th  l  ighter  Squadron  220.  238 

716th  Composite  Reconnaissance  Squadron  147.  212.  218-219.  241-243 
Republic  of  Vietnam  armed  forces 

casualties  145.  156-158.  177.  179.  184.  191.  196-197.  199.  213-214.  224.  250.  253.  259.  261.  266 
civil  affairs,  neglect  of  54 

Civil  Guard  37.  39.  54.  65-66.  67.  71-73.  184-185,  191 
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Civilian  Irregular  Defense  Groups-  69. 82.  155,  172.  267 

Combat  Developments  and  lest  Center:  72 

commands,  discontent  in:  201 

counterinsurgency  operations  29.  54,  102 

desertions  from:  26.  201 

discontent  oser  Diem  policies  58 

intelligence  collection  &  dissemination  54 

joint  operations  center  21 1 

Momagnards  72,  116-117.  172.  179 

materiel  losses:  192 

morale  status  222 

offensise  actions,  numbei  of:  166 

organization  and  strength:  26.  40.  65.  152-152 

parannlitai)  units:  67-68.  152.  157.  225 

Popular  Forces-  1 77.  2 1 5.  228 

psychological  warfare  campaigns:  27.  54 

Regional  Forces-  67,  228 

security  systems  Vi,  124 

Sell-Defense  Corps  27.  29.  66.  67.  71-72.  191 

supply  operations  and  systems  50.  52.  124 

women  in-  66 

Republic  of  Vietnam  Army  (see  also  Republic  of  Vietnam  armed  lorces) 
airborne  operations  See  Airborne  operations 
airborne  units  261 
airfield  defense  by.  82 
armor  operations  261 
artillery  fire  support  27.  157.  199.  214 
combat  effectiveness:  67.  162 
command  structure,  defects  in  75 
communications  systems  and  equipment  121 
defoliation  protect-  !  1 7 
guerrillas,  training  to  fight.  54 
operations,  number  of  179.  196 
organization  and  s'rcngth  49.  54.  67-68 
ranger  units  52.  55.  72.  145-146.  156-158.  172.  177.  197.  221.  260 
search-a  ltd-clear  missions  214.  219 
search-und-dcstroy  missions  104.  128 
security,  diversion  to  67 
Special  Forces  units'  145-146.  175.  187.  191.229 
training  programs-  26.  29.  52.  67.  72 
1st  Division  175 
2d  Division  175.  182 
5th  Division  140.  156.  177.  197.  214-215 
7th  Division  157-158.  177-178.  196.  214-215 
9th  Division  176 

21st  Division  177-178.  182-184.  <96.  214-215 

22d  Division  148,  177.  182 

25th  Division  176 

14th  Regiment  229 

40th  Regiment  266 

Republic  of  Vietnam  Marne  Corps  172-174.  182.  260-2ol 

Republic  of  Vietnam  Navy 
assaults  by  141,228-229 
orgam/ation  and  equipment  68 
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patrols  bv  22X 

Richnidson.  Joint  II  165,  189 
Kidguav.  Matthew  1!  19,  2-1 

Road  construction  and  icpair  bv  Viet  Cong 
Roadblock  construction  bv  Viet  Cong  183 
Robeits.  C  A  S'/ 

Rocket  .issauit  missions  128.  I  JO.  158.  237 
Roles  and  missions  defined  -16 
ROI  I.INCi  I  Hl'NDl.R  Operation  266 
Roosevelt.  franklin  I)  3 
Ross.  Donald  II  174 
Rostow.  Walt  W  85-86.  89.  201 
Route  7  257 
Routes  256-257 
Route  12  257 
Route  15  113 
Route  19  30.  266-267 
Route  23’  257.  259 
Route  121  257 
Rowan.  Carl  I  251 
Rowe.  1  eonard  A  242 
Rowland.  Robert  R  98.  153-154 
Roval  Australian  Air  force  149.  236.  237.  246 
Roval  New  Zealand  Air  l-oice  246 
Ruddell.  George  I  213 
Rung  Sat  37 
Rusk.  Dean  M 

and  air  operations,  restrictions  on  172 
and  air  strikes  against  North  254 
and  aircraft  deliveries  to  RVN  Air  l-orce  75 
and  aircraft  strength  expansion  134 
on  Americans  combat  role  162.  17(1 
and  assistance  withdrawal  threat  188-190 
and  Cambodia  border  violations  136.  141.  203 
on  commander  lor  l  S  forces  94 
and  delolia'ion  protect  112-113.  116-117 
on  information  on  combat,  releasing  162 
on  intensifvmg  operations  192.  203-204 
and  lets  lot  RVN  Air  force  147.  168 
Khaitli  government  supponed  in  235 
and  I  aos.  incursions  into  58.  65.  256 
and  MACV  organization  97 
on  nulitarv  assistance  increase  192 
and  napalm  stokes  1 4 1 
and  options  lor  action  against  North  234 
and  political  disturbances  187-188 
on  RVN  neutralization  71 
and  troop  units  commitment  X3.  89 
Russia  .See  Soviet  Cmon 
Kuikvti  Islands  in  command  structure  44 

Saigon  10.31.  IIS.  202 

as  Capital  Miluarv  District  153 
in  communications  svstem  107 
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conlcicncc  .11  1 19.  212  See  aho  Honolulu  conferences 
operations  m  and  around'  49.  56.  I0.VI04.  145.  177.  196.  248.  255.  261.  266 
political  disturbance',  in  185-187.  192.  266-267 
as  special  tactical  /one  68 
tioop  mot  arrivals  in  17 
V.et  Minli  control  of  2-4 
Saigon  Riser  204 
Saipan.  USS  24 
Salan.  Raoul  10 
Sandborn.  Richard  I  217 
Sanders.  William  II  24-25 
Schell.  D  I-  ISO 
Scobcl.  Hue- 1  horslcn.  199 
Seaborn.  James  I!  206 
Sealift  of  troops  154 
Scarch-and-clear  missions:  214. 219 
Scarch-and-dcstiov  missions  104.  128 
Scarch-and-rcscue  missions  50.  170.  182 
Securilv  measures  17 

Self-Defense  Corps.  RVN-  27.  29.  66.  67.  71-72.  I«1 
Serccl.  John  172 
Seven  Mountains  172,  178 
Seventh  Fleet  22.  259.  266 
Shank.  Fdvvm  (i .  Ji  212.  218 
Sharp,  lllvsses  S  Grant  209 
and  air  base  defense  222 
and  ur  operations  coordination  and  control  222 
and  air  strikes  against  North  229.  222.  225.  252 
and  aircraft  assignment  and  replacement  212 
appointed  CINCRAC  210 
and  covert  operations  against  North  222 
and  Laos,  incursions  into  222.  256.  259 
and  low-altitude  reconnaissance  ?  n 
and  MACV  stall  structure  210 
and  naval  patrols:  222 
and  troop  units  commitment  222 
and  troop  units  strength,  expanding  228 
Shaughncssv.  John  F  .  Jr  170 
Shaw  Air  Force  llt  .c  74 
Shotner.  Flovd  D  108 
Side-firing  svstem  240 
Sides. . I  II  87 

Smanoiik.  Norodom  140-141.  199 
Slavtch.  Ivan  I  164 
Smart.  Jacob  V  209 

and  advisors  in  combat  role  219 

and  aircraft  assignment  and  replacement  212 

and  B-57  for  coiumgcncv  use  218 

Cliiang.  conference  with  188 

and  corps,  assignment  of  aircraft  to  211 

and  Diem  crisis  189 

and  Hail  tinned  missile  208 

at  Honolulu  conference  192 

and  MACV  stall  structure  207-208.210 
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011  laciic.il  air  support  missions  213 
Smnli.  frederic  II  ..lr .  46 
Smith.  Sory  41-43 
Smith.  Walter  B  31 

Smoke  bombs  and  markers  128,  174.  224. 247 

Soc  1  rang  Airfield  133.  171.  P7. 183-184. 217. 215.  26(1 

South  Korea  See  Republic  of  Korea 

South  Vietnam  St e  Republic  of  Vietnam 

Southeast  Asia  Airlift  System  1 1  l-l  12.  156.  167.  276.  246 

Southeast  Asia  Command  4 

Southeast  Asia  Defense  I  reals  ( 1954-55)  75 

Southeast  Asia  1  teats  Organization  75.  58.  207 

Southern  Air  Materiel  Area  Pacific  42.  50 
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armistice  proposals  70 
and  Geneva  Accords  71.  205 
intervention,  threat  of  207 
and  Laos,  cease-fire  in  64 
iinhi.tr>  assistance  b>  17-18.  107.  128.  100 
nuclear  explosions  by  65 
I  avlor  mission,  reaction  to.  85 
and  Viet  Cong  expansion.  167 
West  Berlin,  threats  to  65 
Spare  pans  50 
Spears.  Ken  C  .  Jr  107 


Special  Aerial  Sp  -ay  Might  1 1 2 

Special  Air  Warfare  Center  240  .....  . 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Director  for  Counterinsurgency  and  Special  Activities 

Special  forces 

American  53.  77.82.  155-156.  172-177.  1  TO.  224.  246-247 
Republic  of  Vietnam  145-146.  175.  187.  101.  230 
Staley.  Hugene  71-72 

Stale.  Department  of.  Set  Aclieson.  Dean:  Rusk.  Dean 

Stead  Air  force  Base  70 

Steel  plants,  strikes  against  1 77 

Sternberg.  Ben:  207 

Stilvvell.  Richard  f!  208 

Strategic  Air  Command-  195.  227.  230. 264 

Str.ke  Command  1(4).  229 

Students,  demonstrations  by  233 


Stump,  fehx  B 

and  air  units,  control  of  44 
and  American  commitment  29 
and  command  structure  41-44 
and  defense  of  R  V\  43 
and  military  assistance  programs-  41-42 
and  mobile  forces,  reliance  on  46 
Sullivan.  William  11  100.  204 

Supply  operations  and  systems 

Air  1  orce  orgam/ation  for  42.  45.  47-48.  108 

Air  force  withdrawal  from  31 

air  unus.  commitment  of  17 

aircraft,  use  in  See  Airlifts  of  troops  and  supplies 

American  15.24 
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centralization  of:  42 
l-rencli:  10 
in  1  a  os  195 

losses  in  See  Materiel  losses 
North  Vietnamese-  195.  198 
reserve  stocks,  lack  of:  124 
Republic  of  Vietnam:  50.  52.  124 
surface  vessels  in.  24.124 
suspension  of:  31 
Viet  Cong:  72.  117.227.266 
Viet  Mmlv  18 

Support  Group.  6499th:  138 
Sweeney.  Walter  C..  Jr.:  133 
Sweet  Sue-  171 

Taclnkawa  Air  Base:  81.  246 

Tactical  Air  Command:  46.  79.  217. 229.  240-241.  247-248 
Tactical  Air  Reconnaissance  Center:  241 

Tactical  air  support-  18-19,26.82.  120.  141-142.  145.  146-158.  172,  174-1  >8.  182.  184.  196.211-212. 

214-216.  221.  224-225,  2.36.  239-240.  261 . 264.  267 
Tactical  Air  Support  Squadron.  19th:  168.  171.  181-182.  212.  217.  224. 39-240 
Tactical  Control  Groups 
5th.  I  Of. 

507th:  74 

Tactical  Fighter  Squadrons 
36th.  229 
44th.  257 
67th  257 
80i!v.  256 
428th:  257 
522d:  229 
613th.  267 
614th.  229 
615th-  229 

i  adieu!  Tighter  Wing.  405th  129-171  229.  267 
Tactical  Groups 
33d:  171.241 

34th.  171,  212-213.  220-221.  238-239.  241 
Tactical  Reconnaissance  Squadron,  15th:  74 
Tactical  Support  Groups 
6009th:  81 
6010th.  81.  101 
lactieal  Wing. 41st-  212 
Taiwan:  15.42 

lakhli  Air  Base.  T  hailand  229.  253.  268.  280 

T  am  Ky  259 

Tan  Hiep  Airfield:  158 

fan  Son  Nhul  Airfield-  10.  50.  SI.  52.  69.  74-75.  81.  83.  87.  95.  101.  Iu6.  108.  1 10.  1 13.  121.  123. 

129.  ISO.  131,  135-136.  142.  147-148.  151.  154  158. 160.  167-171.  177.  183. 

197.  222. 229-230.  233. 236.  257.  242. 245-246.  25 1. 254.  261 . 263. 267-268. 

275-278 

lank  losses.  RVN  Army  224 

large!  acquisition  and  designation:  55.  136.  138  139.  140.  143.  146,  l'6.  196.245 
lay  Nuili:  156.  197 


lay  N'uili  1‘roMiicc  37.  157.  174.  177.  214 
Taylor.  Maxwell.  D-  H7 

and  advisors,  mimbci  of  190 
and  advisors  in  combat  role.  219 

and  air  strikes  against  North  205-206.  233.  253-255.  261.  266 
and  aircralt  .strength  expansion:  218.  263 
appointed  ambassador  210.  227 
authority  in  military  affairs.  227 
and  covert  actions  against  North:  233.  255 
and  crop-destruction  project:  248 
and  Dicili-Nhu  replacement:  190 
and  government,  stability  for:  228.  255-256,  259 
and  helicopters  as  gunslups  219 
hostilities  end.  prediction  of'  190 
and  infiltration  routes  interdiction:  255 
on  intensifying  operations  against  North.  192.  198.  201.  228 
and  jets  for  RVN  Air  Force  264-265 
Khanh  government,  assessment  of  227.  232 
and  Laos,  incursions  into:  233.  255-256 
and  MACV  staff  structure.  208.210 
and  mixed  crews  in  combat  238 
and  naval  patrols  resumption  233 
missions  to  RVN  77.  84-89.  190.  202 
and  options  for  action  against  North.  233 
on  political  conditions  in  RVN:  179 
and  reconnaissance  missions  over  North.  233 
Special  Group  (Counterinsurgency)  headed  by .  105 
Icheponc.  74.  205.257 
Technicians 

commitment  to  Vietnam-  15.  17 
French  lack  of.  34 
training  programs.  10 

temporary  Equipment  Recovery  Mission  53 
I errant,  effect  on  operations  26.  157.  169.  177.  221.  261 
I  erry.  Ronald  W  241 
I  inula  nd 

air  strikes  riom  173 
aircraft  strength  in:  268 
Diem  crisis,  reaction  to  188 
mobile  strike  force  test:  46 
and  Southeast  Asia  Defense  Treaty  35 
supply  organization  for:  42 
threats  to.  15 
I  ha  nil  I’liu  District-  214 
I  ham.  U:  188-189 

Thompson.  Robert  G.  K..  91,  103-104.  165 
I  hrockmorton.  John  I  ..  210 
lima  "linen  Province.  117 
Ticoiuleroga,  USS:  229-230.  2.12 
Timmcs,  Charles  J.:  97.  137 
Tonkin:  4-6.  1 1.  15-17 
lourane.  See  Da  Nang 
I  raffic  control-  131 
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Ir.mspori  Squadrons.  Pros ision.il 
1st  IK).  112 

2d  III 

| r.ipncll.  lliomas .1  11  10.  16 

Iribal  Area  Development  Program.  69 
lroop  Carrier  Group  171.  236.  246.  248 
I  roop  Carrier  Squadrons 
309th  171 
310th  171.247 
3lllh.  171 
346th.  108 
773d-  58 
776tlr  108 
777th.  III.  167 
I  roop  Carrier  Wings 
62d  22 
314th  230 
463d-  230 
464th  112 
483d'  16 
516th.  230 

I  ruchart.  William  C  1X6 
Iranian.  Harrs  S  6 
I  rung  tap  221 
luanCiiatv  25 
I  unis,  airlift  from.  22 
luy  lloir  151 
I  wining.  Nathan  I ..  38 

and  Air  l-orce  expansion  41 
l-rench  air  operations,  evaluation  by  34 
and  military  assisttincc  program  23 
and  organizational  pattern.  RVN  Air  l-orce  37-39 
Ivrell.  Robert  I  I-  1X6 

Ubon.  lliailand  107.169 

Udorn  Air  Base.  Ihailand  268.280-2X1 

United  Kingdom 

and  intervention  in  Indochina  23.  26 
and  Laos,  cease-fire  in  64 
and  Southeast  Asia  Defense  Ircatv  35 
and  Soviet  strength  7 
United  Nations 

and  Cambodia  border  violations  205 
and  Diem  crisis.  189 

(lulled  Nalios  Command,  in  command  structure  41.  44 
United  Press  International-  123 
United  States 

and  Geneva  Accords-  31 

nationals,  evacuation  of.  31.  188.  200.  266 

and  NAIO formation  5 

Pacific  command  structure-  41 

public  dissent  against  war-  190 

and  Southeast  Asia  Defense  Ircatv  35 

Southeast  Asia  security,  policy  on.  35 
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war  materiel,  embaigo  oil  5 
United  States  Air  Force 
advisors  .See  Advisors 

and  air  units  commitment:  70.  74 
airborne  operations  See  Airborne  opt  rations 
aircraft  ioi  Arm)  needs.  1 1(1 

aircraft  deliveries  to  RVN  Air  l  orce.  131.  133.  148.  167-168.  171-172.  208.  212-213.  219. 

229-230.  238.  250.  *68 

airlifts  by  See  Airlifts  of  troops  and  supplies 

Army,  rivalry  with  148 

combat  role  situation.  100-101.  138-139 

counterinsurgency  units:  79-84 

first  units  committed-  II 

expansion  program  42 

MACV  staff,  representation  on:  97.  207-208.  210-21 1 
morale  status  82.  122.  181.214 
personnel  strength.  See  Advisors 
policy  direction,  role  in:  207 
relations  with  RVN:  42 

sorties,  number  flown-  108.  135.  144.  148.  167.  174.  IXI.  184.  191.  238,  251.  264 
I  aylor  report,  reaction  to-  90 
tenant  status  at  airfields:  123 
on  troop  units  commitment.  68 
turnaround  time  rates  181 
unit  reorganization.  171 
weapons  development  by:  240-241 
on  Wheeler  assessment-  162-163 
United  States  Air  l-'orce  Council:  37-38 
United  States  Air  l-'orce  Pacific:  43-44 
United  States  Air  l-orce  Reserve  65.  236 
United  States  Army 

and  air  base  defense  264 

Air  l-'orce.  rivalry  with:  148 

and  air  operations  coordination  and  control  143 

aircraft  assignments  215 

aircraft  losses.  246,  260.  265-266 

aircraft  strength:  148 

communications  systems-  221 

defoliation  and  crop-destruction  projects’  248 

helicopters,  concept  on  use-  146-147 

helicopters,  control  of:  144 

helicopters  in  gunship  role  157-158.  177,  1*37.  199.  215.  225 
and  loudspeaker  missions  251 
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